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Art.  I. — 1.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  by  William 
Archer  Butler,  M.A.     Cambridge  :  Macmillaii  and  Co. 

2.  A  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ^  hy  G.  H.  Lewes.     London  : 
Charles  Knight. 

THE  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  amongst  the  latest  English  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Philosophy.  They  have  been  already  for 
some  time  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and 
have,  on  the  whole,  obtained  a  greater  share  of  favour, 
than  had  previously  been  accorded  to  other  works  of  the 
same  class  and  of  similar  pretensions.  Each  of  these 
works,  while  both  are  liable  to  very  serious  exceptions,  is 
characterised  by  merits  of  a  special  kind,  and  such  as  are 
calcuhited  to  conciliate  public  approbation.  Each  is  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  which  impart  to  it  an  interest  altogether 
independent  of  the  success  with  which  the  author  has 
executed  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Butler's  book  is  the  composition  of  a  man  of  genius, 
who  devoted  talents  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
undertaking,  to  the  congenial  labour^  of  interpreting  the 
philosophy  of  Plato ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  successful 
in  reconciling  all  the  contradictions  of  the  Platonic 
system,  he  has  at  least  produced  a  work,  which,  from  the 
comprehensive  views  which  it  unfolds,  and  from  the  literary 
merits  it  exhibits,  deserves  to  be  welcomed  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  literature.  Although  we  cannot  apply  the 
former  praise  to  Mr.  Lewes'  volumes,  it  fully  deserves  the 
latter  commendation,  as  he  has  maintained  throughout, 
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a  graphic  and  sprightly  style,  not  usually  met  with  in 
compositions  of  a  similar  tendency. 

Lord  Bacon's  complaint  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
works  devoted  to  tracing  the  history  of  philosophy,  could 
not  now  be  repeated  with  truth.  Besides  the  important 
volumes  of  Kitter  and  Teuneman,  we  possess  in  Dr. 
Enfield's  summary  of  Brucker,  a  valuable  repertory  of 
authorities,  and  of  references  to  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Stanley's  work,  though  not  of  the*  necessary 
extent,  is  useful  in  the  study  of  the  Grecian  systems. 
Dacier's  essay,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
been  written  nearly  a  huudred  years  ago,  contains 
much  valuable  information ;  and  the  special  treatises  on 
the  two  principal  philosophies,  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
of  which  so  many  have  been  recently  produced,  still  fur- 
ther contribute  to  the  supply  of  erudition,  which  the 
student  of  philosophy  has  now  within  his  reach. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this 
very  abundant  supply  of  philosophical  records.  So  long 
as  we  had  not  adequate  means  of  judging  what  phases 
philosophy  had  gone  through  in  the  past,  we  were  deprived 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  data,  from  which  to  construct 
a  history  of  the  human  mind.  A  history  of  the  human 
mind  is  the  greatest  intellectual  want  which  now  exists. 
Nothing  is  so  much  needed  as  an  antidote  for  those  un- 
healthy mental  epidemics,  which  originating  with  some 
enthusiastic  professor,  spread  with  sad  rapidity  through 
the  susceptible  student  class,  and  through  them  are  com- 
municated to  a  section  of  society  more  or  less  extended. 
A  firm  belief  in  the  great  original  powers  of  the  teacher 
is  ordinarily  the  most  effectual  cause  of  the  circulation  of 
his  system.  ^  The  system  is  not  examined  into  by  the 
believers  in  it;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  stead- 
fast believers  in  it,  are  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of  its 
intrinsic  merits. 

Were  the  past  history  of  philosophy  understood  with 
even  tolerable  distinctness,  the  attribution  of  originality  to 
any  modern  philosophical  scheme,  would  be  a  thing  of 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Had  the  disciples  who 
crowded  around  Schelling  at  Berlin,  when  he  promulgated 
his  doctrine  of  an  *'  intellectual  Intuition,"  and  who 
hailed  it  as  a  discovery  superseding  the  exclusive  value 
of  consciousness  and  reflection,  been  aware  of  the 
*extasy"to  which  Plotinus  assigned  an  identical  func- 
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tion,  the  knowledge  would  have  considerably  diminished 
their  enthusiasm.  Had  Hegel's  famous  axiom  been  un- 
derstood by  his  followers  to  have  been  derived  from 
Heraclitus  and  Empedocles,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  given  him  celebrity  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  province.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  philosophy,  has  thus  become  a  necessity 
in   order  that  those  who    have  acquired  it,  may  not   be 

fossessed  of  a  considerable  and  easily  abused  advantage, 
t  has  also  become  necessary  in  order  that  the  unprofitable 
excitement  with  wiiich  novel  theories  are  being  elaborated, 
may  receive  some  check  from  the  proof  which  a  history 
of  philosophy  affords,  that  every  conceivable  error  and 
absurdity  has  been  already  propounded,  and  that  no 
solution  which  may  be  devised  for  the  problems  of  meta- 
physics can  claim  the  merit  of  being  now  for  the  first  time 
proposed. 

None  of  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  indeed  no 
work  which  has  been  yet  written,  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
a  history  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  none  of  them 
which  presents  a  complete  analysis  of  the  various  causes 
which  have  brought  about  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
which  the  history  of  philosophy  records,  and  assigns  to 
each  intellectual  factor  its  proper  amount  of  influence. 

In  our  opinion,  the  attempt  most  free  from  contradictions 
which  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to  the  evolution  of 
a  system,  having  for  its  basis  the  fundamental  conditions 
and  phases  of  thought,  has  been  the  system  of  Comte,  if  it 
be  considered  as  limited  to  his  exposition  of  the  successive 
intellectual  conditions. 

In  assigning  the  three  transitionary  states  of  the  super- 
natural, the  metaphysical  and  the  positive,  Comte  stated 
a  generalization  which  possesses  so  much  apparent  truth, 
and  is  sustained  by  so  many  seeming  analogies,  that  it 
afforded  prima  facie  proof  that  it  had  not  erred  far  from 
the  conclusion  which  might  have  legitimately  been  made. 
The  generalization  seemed  to  represent,  with  tolerable 
fidelity,  the  different  forms  under  which  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  chemistry  had  been  cultivated,  and  it 
seemed  to  accord  with  the  present  condition,  and  the 
probably  future  one  of  the  science  of  meteorology.  Many 
of  the  social  changes  which  history  relates  also  appeared 
to  add  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis.  Yet,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case  with  false  systems  which  bear  the 
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closest  resemblance  to  the  truth,  the  doctrine  of  Comte 
has  been  found  to  be  thoroughly  and  radically  unsound. 
It  described  as  the  natural  and  healthy  phases  of  intel- 
lectual growth,  what  on  examination  proved  to  be  but  the 
phases  of  intellectual  disease.  If  a  law  is  to  be  laid  down 
describing  the  metamorphoses  of  an  insect,  it  should  em- 
brace those  which  belong  to  its  normal  condition,  and  not 
those  which  possible  malformation  and  irregular  vital 
action  might  evolve.  A  law  which  represents  the  course 
which  a  mental  disease  is  likely  to  take,  does  not  represent 
that  which  the  mind  will  be  subjected  to  when  maintained 
under  salutary  influences.  Simple  belief  is  no  doubt 
characteristic  of  childhood,  and  the  rashness  and  incon- 
siderateness  of  youth  may  sometimes  conduct  to  scepti- 
cism ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  opening  and  strengthen- 
ing state  of^  the  faculties  that  supersedes  faith,  and 
renders  scepticism  a  more  natural  mental  condition.  As 
the  faculties  open,  they  rather  become  more  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  some  sure  principle  of  belief,  and  thus 
rather  strengthen  the  previous  influences.  But  when  pas- 
sion and  thoughtlessness  have  corrupted  the  moral  consti- 
tution, the  disease  readily  infects  the  mental  system,  and 
so  far  supplies  a  delusive  confirmation  of  the  famous 
generalization  of  Comte. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phases  indicated  by 
Comte,  are  often  exhibited  in  the  individual  mind ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  history  of  a  national 
mind,  a  somewhat  analogous  series  of  changes  is  some- 
times presented.  In  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  first 
came  the  period  of  faith  corresponding  to  its  youth,  then 
succeeded  the  scepticism  of  the  time  of  the  Sophists,  and 
last  followed  the  Socratic  era,  in  which  abstract  specula- 
tion was  comparatively  neglected,  and  the  practical  and 
ethical  tone  characterised  the  philosophy.  Yet  a  view  of 
these  modifications  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  so  far  from 
being  confirmatory  of  positivism,  is  utterly  subversive  of 
it.  History  shows  that  the  reaction  of  the  Sophists  was 
against  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy  eff*ort  to  reimpose  on 
the  Greek  mind  a  mysticism  which  it  had  discarded  and 
almost  forgotten.  The  changes  it  underwent  were  the 
changes  of  disease,  and  not  such  as  a  community,  whose 
mental  conditions  have  been  evolved  according  to  a  calm 
and  sensible  system  of  theology,  will  be  ever  found  to  have 
exhibited* 
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Neither  Professor  Butler's  work  nor  tliat  of  Mr.  Lewes, 
IS  Jit  all  designed  to  develop  the  variatioiisof  philosophy, 
in  connection  with  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  unless  indeed  the  object  which 
the  latter  proposes  to  himself  of  enforcing  the  negative  part 
of  Comte's  system,  can  be  considered  as  some  feeble 
expression  of  such  an  intention.  Each  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  he  reviews,  he  invariably  dismisses  with  the 
criticism  that  metaphysical  knowledge  is  impossible.  Not 
caring  to  illustrate  the  more  positive  tenets  of  the  master 
towards  whom  he  entertains  a  most  extravagant  venera- 
tion, he  has  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  establishment 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  supernatural  and  metaphysical 
states  are  equally  delusive,  and  that  man  is  endowed  with 
no  faculty  which  can  enable  him  to  solve  the  enigmas  of 
existence.  With  the  view  ot*  demonstrating  this  singularly 
irrational  deduction,  Mr.  Lewes  most  laboriously  notes 
all  the  fantastic  errors  into  which  philosophers  of  equally 
unbalanced  faculties  as  his  own,  have  so  frequently  fallen. 
Because  some  foi'ty  or  fifty  men  of  most  singular  mental 
constitutions,  have  given  expression  to  some  very  fanciful 
opinions  respecting  the  truths  of  natural  theology,  Mr. 
Lewes  infers  that  natural  theology  is  impossible.  It  might 
quite  as  reasonably  be  argued,  that  because  some  forty  or 
fifty  such  men  as  the  first  James  or  the  second  Joseph 
might  be  enumerated  who  have  failed  to  understand  the 
true  principles  of  government,  therefore  a  correct  theory 
of  government  is  impossible.  When  Cicero  said  that 
there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  that  it  has  not  been  taught  by 
some  philosopher,  he  intended  the  reproach  not  for  philoso- 
phy, but  for  its  expounders.  The  merits  of  such  distin- 
guished students  of  speculative  science  as  Latham  or 
Donaldson,  are  not  impaired  by  the  failure  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  so  many  others  ;  nor  does  the  failure 
of  the  latter  impeach  the  practicability  of  the  science  of 
philology  which  has  been  (though  no  other  proof  existed), 
so  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  former. 
The  real  test,  as  to  whether  metaphysics  is  impossible,  is 
not  whether  several  have  been  found  thoroughly  incom- 
petent to  frame  a  proper  metaphysical  system,  but  whether 
the  truths  it  proposes  have  been  in  general  accepted  by 
mankind.  The  absence  of  success,  which  has  attended 
the  speculative  efforts  of  many  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers  has  proceeded  from  their  neglect  of  the  proper 
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criterions  of  truth,  and  from  their  having  attended  more 
to  the  views  suggested  by  their  imagination  than  to  the 
dehberate  conclusions  of  their  intellect.  Mr.  Lewes' 
volumes  display  most  forcibly  the  truth  that  the  human 
intellect,  though  it  possesses  in  the  world  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  ample  proof  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of 
natural  religion,  yet  when  it  discards  authority  and  tradi- 
tions, and  yields  itself  to  its  own  crude  imaginations,  is 
quite  unequal  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  system  of 
theology. 

The  tone  of  Professor  Butler's  work  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  that  which  prevails  in  Mr.  Lewes'.  His  aim 
was  to  develop  the  narrative  of  Greek  Philosophy,  in  such 
a  way  as  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  a  solution  of 
its  many  anomalies,  and  to  explain  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  principles  that  reconcile  the  seeming  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  of  many  of  the  systems.  The  present 
work  is  a  reprint  of  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  students  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  established 
in  1837.  After  a  considerable  delay  since  the  lamented 
death  of  the  author,  they  were  published  in  1856  by  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  of  Cambridge,  who,  though  he  had  not 
been  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Butler,  is  disposed, 
from  the  high  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his  writ- 
ings, to  rank  him  *'*  among  .the  most  gifted  spirits  of  his 
generation." 

Although  the  Lectures  reflect  very  high  credit  upon 
Professor  Butler,  we  do  not  believe  that  his  fame  is  best 
consulted  by  an  exaggerated  eulogy.  The  lofty  style 
which  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  which  occasionally 
rises  to  eloquence,  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  Professor 
Butler's  peculiar  powers,  which  were  rather  suited  to  the 
office  of  bringing  out  in  an  imposing  and  attractive  form 
the  latent  beauties  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  of 
dwelling  upon  the  poetical  aspects  of  metaphysics,  than  to 
the  more  difficult  one  of  subjecting  philosophy  to  a  rigid  and 
scientific  analysis.  Hence  his  work  is  characterised  by  a 
warm  enthusiasm  for  the  most  imaginative  and  rhetorical 
of  the  philosophers,^  but  does  not  evince  much  critical 
acumen,  or  a  capability  of  always  distinguishing  between 
what  belongs  to  the  imagination  and  what  to  the  intellect. 
Though  not,  therefore,  destined  to  take  a  foremost  rank 
as  a  metaphysician.  Professor  Butler  has  yet  accom- 
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pi  i  shed  quite  en  on  2:h  to  justify  feelings  of  deep  regret  for 
his  premature  demise,  and  to  authorize  us  in  entertaining 
the  conviction  that  had  he  been  longer  spared,  he  might 
have  produced  some  work  retaining  the  merit  of  the  pre- 
sent one,  and  in  great  measure  if  not  entirely  free  from 
its  defects. 

Having  so  far  indicated  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Arti- 
cle, it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  more  detailed  criti- 
cism of  them,  except  in  so  far  as  more  special  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  either  writer  may  be  involved  in  the  rapid 
and  necessarily  compendious  survey  we  propose  to  take 
of  the  more  prominent  outlines  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

The  division  of  our  subject  most  convenient  for  adop- 
tion, seems  to  be  that  which  resolves  it  into  three  distinct 
inquiries  concernini?,  1st,  the  sources  from  which  Greek 
Philosophy  was  derived  ;  2nd,  the  most  remarkable  phases 
it  underwent;  and  3rd,  its  analogies  with  Modern  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  learned  are  divided  between  two  widely  different 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  The 
opinion  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  product  of  the  native 
intellect  yielding  to  its  o\yn  speculative  impulses,  and 
fashioning  its  conceptions  in  obedience  to  the  influences 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  is  one  which,  with  an  im- 
portant class  of  writers,  has  attained  considerable  cur- 
rency. 

Hitter'^"  assigns  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Socratic 
Schools  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  Oriental  element 
into  Greek  Philosophy  ;  whatever  had  been  earlier  accom- 
plished he  conceives  to  have  been  the  original  growth  of 
the  Grecian  mind,  Browne,  in  his  history  of  **  Greek 
Classical  Literature,"  entirely  adopts  the  same  opinion. 
Those  writers  who  have  preferred  to  consider  the 
Grecian  systems  as  off'shoots  from  those  widely  diffused 
creeds,  which  the  earlier  profane  records  exhibit  as 
already  established  in  South-western  Asia,  have  not 
been  quite  accordant  respecting  the  form  under  which 
they  accept  the  hypothesis.  The  more  general  opinion 
with  this  class  connects  the  Greek  philosophy  with  the 
philosophical    tenets    of    the    Egyptians,   the    Hindoos, 
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mid  the  Persijins,  A  less  usual  supposition  is,  that 
it  was  in  the  main,  and  in  its  more  essential  features 
an  imperfectly  understood  reproduction  of  the  primitive 
revehition.  The  amiable  Dr.  Henry  More,  one  of  the 
ablest  metaphysicians  of  the  17th  century,  adopted  the 
idea  under  this  extreme  form.  In  our  own  time  Mr, 
Ghidstone,  though  not  extending  his  views  to  the  philoso- 
phical systems,  strenuously  defends  the  connection  of 
descent  between  the  Mythology  of  Greece  and  the  earliest 
inspired  teaching. 

The  first  consideration  which  embarrasses  tlie  inquiry 
is  that  of  the  relations,  which  subsisted  between  Greek 
Philosophy  and  the  Mythological  creed  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. These  relations  are  to  us  necessarily  very  indefinite 
and  indistinct.  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  direct 
information  which  we  ix)ssess  from  ancient  sources,  re- 
garding the  exact  faith  of  the  uninstructed  and  ordinary 
classes  of  pagan  society  is  not  by  any  means  so  decisive 
and  complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  form  clear  and  adequate 
ideas  on  the  belief  they  actually  professed.  The  only 
authors  from  whose  works  very  valuable  information  can 
be  derived  are,  Sanconiathon,  Hesiod,  Ovid  in  the  Fasti, 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian.  But  such  information  as  is  obtainable  from 
the  writers  mentioned  is  in  some  instances  but  fragmen- 
tary, and  in  others  so  intermingled  with  palpable  and 
absurd  fables,  which  could  never  have  formed  portions  of 
the  national  faith,  as  to  afford  only  slender  aid  in  any 
inquiry  into  the  popular  creed  of  Paganism.  We  learn 
from  these  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  general  testimony 
of  their  literature,  that  Polytheism,  in  its  ordinary  crude 
form  of  belief  in  a  multitude  of  beings  endowed  with  cer- 
tain divine  qualities,  was  the  essential  form  of  the  national 
worship.  Yet  such  information  does  not  at  all  decide  for 
us,  what  it  would  be  most  essential  to  know,  whether 
Polytheism  was  akin  to,  and  commingled  with  Pantheism. 
The  instance  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology  shows  how  Poly- 
theism and  Pantheism  may  co-exist  and  be  amalgamated, 
without  either  belief  interfering  with,  or  being  found  irre- 
concileable  with  the  other.  The  essential  character  of 
Brahminism  is  confessedly  Pantheistic,  yet  the  gods 
whom  the  Hindoo  devotees  worship  with  such  elaborate 
and  ceremonious  devotion,  number  330,000,000. 

Pantheism,  which  exacts  belief  in   the   Unity  of  the 
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Being,  the  cbfinges  of  whose  essence  constitute  the 
varied  forms  and  vicissitudes  of  existence,  which  mark  the 
course  of  the  world's  history,  does  not  require  entire  dis- 
belief in  the  reah'ty  of  those  forms  which  compose  the 
outer  universe.  The  supreme  deity  of  the  Indian  rehgiou 
first  evolved  himself  in  the  production  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Iswara  ;  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer ; 
later  were  created  the  seven  Kishi,  or  Patriarchs,  and 
subsequently,  as  traced^  in  the  complex  fables  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  varied  hierarchies  of  their  gods  were  pro- 
duced. The  dogma  of  the  plienomenal  nature  of  the 
finite,  which  is  usually  associated  with  Pantheism,  whilst 
it  attributes  to  limited  beings  only  a  dependent  and  fluc- 
tuating existence,  does  not  neutralize  for  the  time  a  belief 
in  their  reality ;  nor  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  Hindoo 
Mythology,  does  it  preclude  them  from  a  share  in  those 
sublime  endowments  which  entitle  them  to  rank  as  gods. 
The  success  which  was  achieved  by  the  Pantheistic  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  Schools  in  Greece,  and 
the  influence  which  was  exercised  by  them  over  the  public 
mind,  does  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  similar  religious  tenden- 
cies amongst  the  people ;  just  as  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Pantheistic  notion  amongst  the  student  class  in  Germany 
does  not  afford  any  proof  that  the  same  views  are  popular 
with  the  entire  people.  Nevertheless,  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  are  sufficient  to  weaken  any  objection 
which  may  be  alleged  against  the  Oriental  derivation  of 
the  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  inference,  that,  had  Orien- 
tal religious  ideas  been  imported  into  Greece,  both  through 
the  medium  of  migration,  and  the  efforts  of  individual 
philosophers,  we  should  look  for  evidences  of  this  twofold 
influence  in  the  religious  impressions  of  the  entire  nation. 
Such  impressions  may  have  very  possibly  existed  through- 
out the  historic  period,  and  may  have  received  their  first 
development  at  a  far  earlier  date.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  some  of  the  philosophers,  and  of  the  tragic  poets, 
incurred  the  anger  of  the  people,  when  they  seriously  im- 
pugned the  existence  of  even  their  subordinate  deities; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  pungent  ridicule  with  which  Aristophanes 
satirizes  their  vices  and  weaknesses,  was  not  merely  tole- 
rated, but  even  sanctioned,  if  the  people  had  been  impressed 
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with  that  exdnsive  faith  in  their  divinity  which  pure  Poly- 
theism would  imply. 

When  we  read  of  the  laughable  disappomtment  ot  the 
greedy  Hercules  in  the  "  Frogs/'^  or  the  wholesale  sar- 
casms dealt  out  against  the  entire  Theogony  in  the 
"  Birds/'  and  again  meet  with  the  vindication  of  Olympus 
in  the  **  Clouds/'  we  are  reminded  of  the  analogous 
anomalies  of  Plindoo  Mythology,  and  the  ludicrous  narra- 
tives of  Yishnu,  deceived  by  King  Bulee,  of  Yumoos' 
undignified  treatment  of  his  own  mother,  and  of  the  stories 
of  Shivoo  and  KohineC''* 

In  both  cases  we  feel  disposed  to  explain  the  heteroge- 
ne'ous  and  contradictory  character  of  the  religious  system, 
by  supposing  that  in  its  earliest  phase  the  vast  family  of 
gods  was  regarded  by  the  popular  faith  as  the  transient 
manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  subsequent  history  the  mystical  element  acquired  a 
preponderance  in  Hindooism,  which  the  circumstances  of 
their  condition  necessarily  exacting  a  more  practical  and 
less  ideal  character  of  mind,  contributed  rather  to  repress, 
and  ultimately  to  extinguish  in  the  Grecian  creed. 

The  arguments  which  can  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prove 
the  common  origin  of  two  philosophical  or  religious 
systems  must  be  of  a  rigorous  and  decisive  kind.  No 
additional  force  is  given  to  the  proofs  that  the  Etrurians 
and  Greeks  were  of  common  descent,  by  the  exact  simi- 
larity of  the  idea  they  respectively  entertained  of  an  after 
state,  one  which  chiefly  rested  on  the  gloom  and  exile  of 
Tartarus,  and  hardly  at  all  dwelt  upon  the  cheerful  doc- 
trine of  an  elysium.  There  may  exist  countless  points  of 
resemblance  between  two  systems,  and  yet  all  be  easily 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  national  minds  at  corres- 
ponding periods  of  development  had  been  subjected  to 
kindred  influences,  and  had  thus  adopted  similar  modifi- 
cations of  the  suggestions  of  their  common  consciousness. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  that  would  be  furnished  by 
evidence  of  ethnological  affinities,  and  frequent  intercourse 
between  two  nations,  a  specific  resemblance  between  their 


*  See  Ward's  account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Cole- 
brooke's  Papers  on  India. 

Similar  accounts  are  contained  in  the  Abb^  Dubois'  account  of 
Hindoo  Customs  and  Belief. 
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tenets,  often  carried  out  into  the  more  minute  and  exact 
details,  would  constitute  the  highest  proof  which  is  attain- 
able, that  such  religious  convictions  as  refreshed  their 
minds  had  been  received  from  a  common  fountain.  Such 
correspondence  as  we  should  look  for  would  be  in  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  their  philosophy,  in  the  aspect 
under  which  they  regarded  those  vital  questions  which  it 
is  the  office  of  every  philosophy  to  solve,  and  to  which 
diverse  systems  have  given  such  dissentient  responses. 

The  primary  inquiries  which  have  principally  engaged 
both  ancient  and  modern  speculation  relate  1st,  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  2nd,  the  conditions  and  nature  of 
certain  knowledge,  and  3rd,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
human  soul. 

The  Vedas  distinctly  define  ''that  in  the  Deity  the 
whole  world  is  absorbed ;  from  Him  it  issues ;  He  is 
entwined  and  interwoven  with  all  creation  )''  **  all  that 
exists  is  God ;  whatever  we  smell,  or  taste,  or  see,  or  hear, 
or  feel,  is  the  Supreme  Being ;"  and  again,  **  He  is  not 
comprehensible  by  vision,  or  by  any 'Other  of  the  organs 
of  sense ;  nor  can  He  be  conceived  by  means  of  devotion 
or  virtuous  practices.  His  existence  had  no  cause.  He 
is  the  smallest  of  the  small,  and  the  greatest  of  the  great ; 
and  yet  is  in  fact  neither  small  nor  great. '^  In  accordance 
with  the  belief  that  every  visible  thing  is  some  portion  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  some  indefinable  sense  identi- 
cal with  His  transcendental  essence,  the  Vedas  allow,  and 
even  prescribe  that  the  multitude  of  believers,  whose  gross 
nature  renders  them  unfit  to  adore  the  incomprehensible 
Bralim,  should  worship  some  subordinate  being,  whose 
relations  to  the  Deity  entitle  it,  according  to  their  notion, 
to  the  worship  due  to  the  divine  nature. 

Possessing  from  the  earliest  period  such  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  impressed  with  such  a 
deep  sense  of  His  awful  being,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  eagerly  embraced  the  belief  that  between 
Him  and  them  had  been  interposed  an  almost  endless 
Hierarchy  of  Being,  through  whose  ministrations  they 
might  ultimately  attain  to  union  with  Him. 

When  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  men  had 
increased,  the  pure  conception  earliest  possessed  became 
naturally  much  corrupted,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  after  the  mind  had  become  habituated  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  present  and  actual  Deity  with  the  objects 
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to  wbicli  it  had  at  first  only  conceded  a  vicarious  worship, 
it  would  insensibly  accord  to  them  direct  and  explicit 
adoration,  and  thus  in  the  words  of  '*  Wisdom/'^^  '*  aut 
ignem,  aut  spiritum,  aut  citatum  aerem,  aut  gyruni  stel- 
larum,  aut  nimiam  aquam,  aut  solem  et  lunam,  rectores 
orbis  terrarum  deos  putaverunt."  It  would,  however,  at 
the  same  time  not  have  quite  forgotten  thej  conceptions 
which  it  had  so  strangely  altered  and  degraded,  and  it 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  at  least  some 
vague  and  indeterminate  idea  of  a  supreme  and 
transcendental  being.  The  personal  distinctness  which 
constituted  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  primitive  idea  of 
the  Godhead  faded  away  into  a  dreamy  conception,  which 
was  confused  by  attributing  its  highest  properties  to  the 
outer  universe,  or  by  allowing  it  again  to  condense  into  a 
fixed  belief  in  an  eternal  and  all-controlling  fate,  retaining 
the  attribute  of  power,  but  deprived  of  the  qualities  of 
freedom  and  personal  agency,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
the  fictitious  gods  that  superstition  had  created. 

A  still  lower  stage  may,  however,  be  reached,  in  which 
even  this  last  idea  of  some  one  Infinite  Quality  presiding 
over  the  universe  is  lost,  and  leaves  behind  only  the  belief 
in  the  limited  power  of  the  various  mythological  beings, 
each  restricted  within  its  own  province,  but  all  possessing 
in  common  that  attribute  of  which  they  had  once  beeu 
esteemed  but  the  imperfect  symbols. 

In  the  earliest  mythology  we  should  thus  be  prepared  to 
looii  for  the  simple  and  lofty  conception  of  Deity  becoming 
gradually  clouded,  and  the  subordinate  machinery  of  infe- 
rior gods  beginning  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  subsequent  form  assumed  by  each  national 
system  of  idolatry  will  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  special 
influences  acting  upon  each  several  people.  The  nation 
whose  lot  is  cast,  through  the  necessity  of  migration, 
in  lands  conquered  with  difficulty,  and  needing  for  their 
defence  warlike  and  energetic  habits,  is  little  likely  to 
cling  to  the  mystical  and  ideal  element,  but  rather  to  give 
prominence  to  the  subordinate  forms  of  power,  and  thus 
to  lapse  into  a  form  of  Polytheism,  in  which  the  Pan- 
theistic element  is  comparatively  small  and  insignificant. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  those  climes  where  the  absence  of 
such  incentives  to  exertion  as  we  have  mentioned,  and 
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still  more  where  the  prohfic  friiitfuhiess  of  nature  and  tlie 
conditions  of  climate  induce  a  listless  and  inactive  state  of 
the  faculties,  the  polytheistic  element  will  not  give  its 
character  to  the  system,  but  rather  the  mystical  and 
abstract  qualities,  such  as  characterise  the  Hindoo  wor- 
ship, will  assert  their  supremacy  over  the  mind,  and 
impart  to  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  people  the  con- 
templative and  impassive  mould,  in  which  the  manners 
and  thoughts  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan  have  during  so 
many  ages  unchangingly  remained. 

These  views  derive  -remarkable  illustration  from^  the 
often  noted  antithesis  which  exists  between  oriental  insti- 
tutions and  those  of  the  progressive  nations  of  Europe. 
Whilst  the  oriental  world  of  to-day  reproduces  the  story 
of  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  still  retains  in  the  unva- 
rying habitudes  of  its  peoples  the  same  peculiarities  which 
its  earliest  monuments  portray,  present  Europe  has  little 
in  common  with  the  Europe  of  the  Ugrians  or  of  the 
Celts.  This  remarkable  contrast  is  not  the  result  of  an 
original  difference  of  race.  The  natives  of  India  and  of 
Persia  belong  to  even  the  same  subordinate  division  of  the 
human  family,  as  do  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Germans. 

The  same  peculiar  qualities  of  individual  character 
which  prompted  some  adventurers  from  the  Arian  plains 
to  seek  new  settlements  in  the  west,  sustained  in  them, 
and  in  their  descendants,  that  practical  tone  of  mind 
which  is  essentially  irreconcilable  with  dreamy  and  spiri- 
tualistic speculations.  The  same  thoughtful  and  contem- 
plative cast  of  thought  which  caused  other  individuals  of 
the  same  race  to  expend  their  energies  in  the  realizing  of 
a  mystical  creed,  occupied  in  the  learned  investigations  of 
the  Brahmins,  or,  like  the  Gioghi,  meditating  amid  their 
primeval  forests,  or  patiently  undergoing  the  slow  martyr- 
dom of  the  enthusiastic  Faquirs,  fostered  the  germ  of 
mysticism  inherent  in  the  ancient  religions  until  it  had  so 
grown  as  to  overshadow  every  other  institution,  and  to 
arrest  every  principle  of  evolution  and  advance.^  Hence 
the  predominant  feature  of  Oriental  life  has  been  its  unal- 
tering  and  stationary  as  well  as  ideal  character,  whilst  the 
west  has  ever  been  the  eventful  theatre  of  change. 

Apart  from  these  broader  outlines  of  contrast  there  have 
always  existed  special  distinctive  marks  introduced  within 
the  same  nation,  and  originating  in  the  principle  to  which 
the  wider  diff'erences  are  due.    When  the  tumult  of  the 
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early  unsettled  life  had  subsided,  the  speculative  spirit 
again  reappeared  in  a  section  of  the  so-called  **  practical'' 
nations.  There  will  exist  from  time  to  time  men  of  very 
imaginative  tendencies  even  in  communities  where  cir- 
cumstances are  least  favourable  to  the  development  of 
6uch  qualities. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  the  example  of  any  refined 
nation  in  which  a  remarkable  philosopher  has  not  ap- 
peared, if  we  except  only  the  lloman.  The  one  employ- 
ment and  ambition  of  the  lloman  mind — the  lust  of 
dominion — was  an  all  engrossing  -passion  which  checked 
its  other  energies.  Hence  it  is  that  the  absence  of  philo- 
sophy from  Roman  literature  is  not  the  only  proof  which 
can  be  adduced  that  in  it  the  mystical  element  had  alto- 
gether died  out,  and  that  its  mythology  was  simple, 
unadulterated  Polytheism.  This  is  more  strikingly 
evidenced  by  the  Roman  idea  of  fate  as  compared  with 
the  Grecian  destiny.  With  the  Greeks  destiny  was  au 
all-ruling  power,  superior  to  the  gods,  and  controlling 
even  the  councils  of  Jove.  Thus  in  the  tragedies  of 
-^schylus  and  Sophocles,  in  which  the  pagan  mythology 
is  adopted  as  the  guiding  idea,  the  conception  of  destiny 
is  presented  as  inevitable  power,  to  which  gods  and  men 
were  obliged  alike  to  submit. 

With  the  Romans,  destiny  was  merely  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  who  were  subject  to  no  higher  influ- 
ences in  the  accomplishing  of  their  own  decrees.  Thus 
we  find  Ovid  drawing  back  from  the  supposition  that  the 
decrees  of  the  fates  superseded  the  will  of  the  gods. 

**  Au  dominae  fati  quidquid  cecinere  sorores 

Omne  sub  arbitrio  desinit  esse  Dei.'' — Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  3, 17. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  the  speculative  genius  of  their 
philosophers  restored  the  weakened  fire  of  Mysticism  and 
Fantheism,  which  the  stormy  period  of  their  migrations 
and  early  settlement  had  nigh  extinguished. 

The  imagination  of  the  first  Greek  generations  was  not 
principally  devoted  to  fostering  this  element  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  rather  fastened  on  the  belief  in  the  multitude  of 
inferior  deities,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  first  cor- 
ruption of  the  primitive  Monotheistic  faith.  The  general 
testimony  of  modern  scholars  is  in  favour  of  that  Genesis 
of  the  pagan  mythology,  which  has   been  so  fully  and 
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eloquently  described  by  the  learned  Dr.  Dollinger.*''*  The 
powers  of  nature  were  the  first  objects  of  Apotheosis.  The 
terrific" energy  of  the  storm,  and  the  milder  influence  of 
the  gently  descending  shower,  were  alike  deified  in  the 
popuUir  belief.  The  sun  diffusing  his  beneficent  influence 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  zodiac  ;— -earth  at  one 
season  yielding  to  decay,  and  again  displaying  it:s  former 
bloom; — all  the  latent  springs  of  change,  which  were 
traceable  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  were  wor- 
shipped under  suitable  forms,  which  aptly  symbolized  the 
supposed  hidden  powers  of  which  they  were  designed  to 
be  the  emblems.  Thus  nature-worship,  probably  allied 
with  a  certain  vague  Pantheism,  became  the  religion  of 
the  early  Greeks,  and  found  its  first  priests  in  the  early 
Orphic  Minstrels.  The  hymns  of  Oleu  were  sung  in 
honour  of  the  sun  god,  and  Orpheus  celebrated  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysius  Zagreus,  who  symbolized  the  fertility  of 
the  earth.  There  are  not  wanting  authorities  for  believ- 
ing that  Orpheus  taught  in  his  mythical  strains  the  Pan- 
theistic doctrine  of  an  all-pervading  God,  or  the  kindred 
dogma  of  emanation.  The  same  eastern  idea  of  emana- 
tion is  probably  contained  in  the  theogony  of  llesiod, 
which  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  later  imagin- 
ings of  Greek  philosophy.  *'  The  way,"  says  Thirlwall,t 
**  in  which  Hesiod  treats  his  subject  suggests  a  strong 
suspicion  that  his  theogony  or  cosmogony  was  not  the 
fruit  of  his  own  invention,  and  that  although  to  us  it 
breathes  the  first  lispings  of  Greek  philosophy,  they  are 
only  the  faint  echoes  of  an  earlier  and  deeper  strain." 

In  what  regarded  the  prominentdetailsof  its  mythology, 
as  well  as  in  the  view  it  preferred  to  take  of  the  great 
problems  of  existence,  the  intellect  of  Greece  appears  to  us 
to  present  the  same  general  characters,  which  distinguishes 
what  has  been  in  general  terms  denominated  Oriental 
Philosophy  ;  as  comprehending  those  more  fundamental 
tenets  which,  although  variously  modified,  and  often  over- 
laid by  unlike  deposits  of  a  later  period,  form  the  substra- 
tum of  all  the  eastern  systems. 

The  same  essential  feature  of  nature-worship  distin- 
guishes alUhe  ancient  mythologies.     Whilst,  as  has  been 
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already  observed,  in  some  systems  the  purely  mythological 
element  has  received  less  development,  it  has  in  all  attained 
a  sensible  growth.  Thus  the  leading  idea  of  this  form  of 
idolatry  discovers  itself  in  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  whe- 
ther figured  under  the  Persian  Mithras,  under  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris,  the  Grecian  Phoebus,  or  as  in  the  Assyrian 
statue,  described  by  Macrobius,'^*  in  which  the  yellow 
beard,  flowing  downwards,  is  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  earthward  influence  of  the  solar  beams,  the  female 
figure  resting  jit  the  base  to  represent  the  earth  deriving 
thence  warmth  and  vigour,  and  the  flowers  held  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  god  to  typify  his  beneficence,  and  the  beautiful 
gifts  he  brings.  Though  somewhat  departed  from  in  the 
Assyrian  type,  as  instanced  in  the  example  referred  to,  the 
more  general  idea  supposed  the  sun  god  to  be  beardless,  as 
more  expressive  of  his  unchanging  youth. 

*'  Solis  seteraa  est  Plioebo,  Bacclioque  juventa 

Nam  decet  iutonsus  criiiis  utrumque  Deum.'' — TlbuUus. 

Whereas  the  mystical  element  widens  out  in  the  Asiatic 
worships,  in  the  Grecian  the  deification  of  nature  attained 
a  most  widely-spread  and  harmonious  development.  Every 
object  became  to  the  Grecian  faith  instinct  with  divinity. 
The  quiet  glades  became  the  abodes  of  beautiful  nymphs, 
highest  models  of  Grecian  female  perfection,  creations 
evidently  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  that  in  which  the 
female  type  became  degraded  to  the  ideal  exhibited  to  us 
ill  the  conceptions  of  the  tragic  poets,  in  an  Antigone  and 
in  a  Clytemnestra.  Every  power  of  nature  expressed  the 
agency  of  a  special  Deity,  and  even  the  seasons  in  their 
unceasing  round  represented  some  ethereal  beings  to 
whose  ministrations  were  owing  the  fresh  garlands  of 
spring,  and  the  odorous  gifts  of  summer,  as  well  as  the 
rich  vintage  and  the  bleak  desolateness  of  the  two  later 
seasons. 

"  Yerque  novum  etabat,  cinctum  floreiite  corona, 
Stabat  nuda  sestas,  et  spicea  ferta  gerebat, 
Stabat  et  autumnus,  calcatis  sordidus  uvis, 
Et  gLacialis  hiems  cauos  hirsuta  capillos.'* 

Omd  Metamorph. 

From  the  imaginative  worship  of  the  period  of  Hesiod  and 
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the  Rhapsodists,  the  transition  was  an  insensible  one  to  the 
systematic  philosophy  which  commenced  with  Thales. 

Anaxagoras,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  His  doctrines  are  generally 
considered  as  exhibiting  an  advance  on  preceding  specu- 
lations. ^ 

He  rejected  the  idea  of  chance  as  an  empty  name,  [ovoixa- 
K€vov)  and  attributed  the  order  of  the  universe  to  an  intel- 
ligent first  Cause.  Compared  with  the  teaching  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  mechanical  division  of  the  Ionian  School, 
Anaximander,  the  views  of  Anaxagoras  display  points  of 
contrast  as  well  as  of  resemblance.  Both  supposed  the 
eternal  existence  of  countless  simple  elements,  of  which 
those  which  were  homogeneous,  formed  by  their  union 
all  the  various  substances  which  compose  the  world.  The 
cause  which  operated  a  change  in  the  existing  particles 
was  to  Anaximander— motion  ; — to  Anaxagoras — intelli- 
gence^— no  conception  of  personal  existence  being  associa- 
ted with  these  abstract  powers,  which  therefore  by  logical 
necessity,  must  have  been  supposed  to  have  pervaded 
matter  and  the  infinite  elements  in  some  inexplicable 
manner.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  who  belonged  to  the 
dynamical  section  of  the  Ionian  School,  and  who  flourished 
a  short  time  previous  to  Anaxagoras,  like  him,  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  Causal  Intelligence,  and  superadded  to 
the  conceptions  of  Thales  and  Anaximenes,  the  idea  of  a 
principle  of  rationality.  He  confounds  air  and  intelligence 
in  his  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  supposes 
in  the  world  an  intrinsic  capability  of  change,  through 
which  all  things  again  resolved  themselves  into  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  they  proceeded.  Heraclitus,  who  was 
nearly  a  contemporary  of  Diogenes,  also  adopted  the  belief 
in  a  vital  principle  of  the  universe,  which  he  taught  to  be 
fire,  and  which  originated  an  endless  series  of  transmu- 
tations. He  also  asserted  that  the  predominant  and  dis- 
posing principle  was  unalterable  destiny  {dfxapixiirq).  He 
further  taught  that  the  harmony  of  the  world  is  produced 
by  the  antagonism  of  two  ever-opposing  principles.  Some 
half  century  earlier,  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  promulgated 
the  same  belief,  that  resolution  into  the  primal  source 
repeated  in  perpetual  cycles,  was  brought  about  by  the 
animating  principle  of  the  universe,  which,  according  to 
his  system,  was  the  most  ethereal-  of  the  elements— air. 
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But  slightly  dififering  is  the  hypothesis  of  Thales,  who 
assigned  to  water  the  place  which  was  occupied  by  air  in 
the  system  of  Anaximenes. 

Three  of  the  chief  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
composed  respectively  a  work  entitled  (llept  (^^Vew?)  De 
Natura.  In  those  works  two  prominent  tenets  are  as- 
signed, in  which  the  other  most  distinguished  teacher  of 
the  same  sect  substantially  concurred.  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Empedocles,  agreed  in  the  dogmas  of  a 
pure,  ineffable,  transcendental  Being,  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  universe  which  is  cognisable  by  our  senses  is  phe- 
nomenal and  only  apparent.  According  to  Parmenides 
the  existent  is  self-produced  and  unchanged.  Melissus 
declares  it  to  be  incomprehensible  and  infinite,  and  Empe- 
docles describes  'Deity  as  pure  abstract  intellect,  and  as 
at  the  same  time  an  all- pervading  Love. 

The  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  upon  the  existence  of  two 
opposing  powers  in  nature,  whose  ceaseless  struggle  resul- 
ted in  stability  and  order,  was  the  second  dogma  of  the 
Eleatic  school.  Parmenides,  and  Melissus,  declare  that 
the  two  great  contending  powers  are  love  and  discord, 
and  of  this  antagonism,  they  conceived  the  division  of  the 
sexes  to  be  symbolical. 

From  the  brief  retrospect  we  have  taken  of  Greek 
philosophical  opinion  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
before  our  era,  it  has  been  [shown  that  a  few  prominent 
tenets  more  or  less  generally  divided  the  suffrages  of  the 
teachers  of  that  period.  These  tenets  were,  1st,  that  an 
abstract  principle  endowed  with  causal  efficacy  was 
diffused  through  the  universe:— 2nd,  that  the  universe 
was  subject  to  cyclic  destructions  and  renovations: — 3rd, 
that  the  sensible  world  was  transitory  and  phenomenal ; 
the  one-existent  Ens  being 'the  only  reality:— and  4th, 
that  unceasing  struggle  was  maintained  between  two 
eternal,  distinct,  and  opposing  forces.  No  philosopher 
adopted  all  these  dogmas,  but  all  appertained  with  more 
or^less  universality  to  the  Grecian  system. 

To  these  speculations  should  be  added  the  disbelief  in 
the  evidence  of  sense,  implied  in  the  supposed  phenomenal 
nature  of  the  external  world,  and  sustained  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  Elea. 

^  During  the  sixth  century,  the  idea  of  constantly  recur- 
nng  change  was  exhibited  in  the  Doctrine  of  Metempsy- 
chosis, proposed  by  Pyt4iagoras,  but  derived  by  him  from 
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Pherecydes,  whose  peculiar  views  are  merely  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  vague  ideas  of  liesiod  and  the  Orphic  bards. 

The  theory  of  Number,  whicli  formed  so  conspicuous 
a  part  of  the  Pythagorean  teaching,  reappeared  iu  the 
more  remarkable  philosophy  of  Plato. 
^  With  Xenophaues,  we  first  meet  the  distinguishiug  con- 
clusions of  the  Eleatic  School,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  but  according  to  Piato,  those  opinions  existed 
previous  to  his  time,  and  were  by  him  borrowed  from  some 
earlier  source. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  witnessed  a  revolu- 
tion in  Greek  philosophy,  which,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
practical  and  material  character  of  the  nation,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  at  variance  with  what  might  have  been 
naturally  expected. 

Those  countries  in  which  a  mystical  and  thoughtful 
spirit  was  shed  over  the  entire  religious  worship,  and  had 
been  at  once  evolved  from  the  peculiar  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  people,  and  again  had  reacted  in  confirm- 
ing and  strengthening  the  primitive  characteristics,  would 
be  far  from  the  danger  of  such  a  recoil  from  mysticism  as 
was  presented  during  the  dominance  of  the  School  of  the 
Sophists.  Wlien  the  national,  like  the  individual  mind, 
is  maintained  in  its  normal  state,  or  in  that  condition 
which  has  been  made  natural  to  it,  sudden  and  decided 
change  is  in  some  sense  impossible.  But  when  its  usual 
tendencies  have  been  interfered  with,  and  an  attempt  has 
for  awhile,  proved  successful  to  draw  it  from  its  accus- 
tomed paths,  a  return,  frequently  sudden  and  violent,  to 
its  usual  course  becomes  inevitable.  The  profligacy  of  the 
Restoration  followed  on  the  English  period  of  Puritanism, 
just  as  at  an  earlier  period  a  pedantic  purism  infected  the 
Latin  literature  of  Europe,  which  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  absence  of  refinement  from  the  scholastic  literature, 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  learned. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Grote's  apology  for 
the  sophists,  it  may  at  least  be  alleged  in  their  favour, 
that  the  fruitless  eftbrt  to  impose  a  highly  developed  form 
of  dreamy  Pantheism  upon  a  nation  in  whicli  the  mystical 
element,  though  long  existent,  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  decrease  and  disappear,  was  one  which  must  have 
strangely  grated  against  the  masculine  prejudices  of  such 
a  vigorous  and  practical  people  as  the  ancient  Greeks. 

At  the  very    period  when    much    of  the  imaginative 
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superstition  of  the  national  infancy  bad  been  forgotten, 
and  a  Fan-Hellenic  society  bad  begun  to  be  consoHdated, 
tbe  poetical  teacbers  of  Ionia,  and  tbe  still  more  contem- 
plative tbinkers  of  Magna  Grsecia,  endeavoured  to  light 
again  tbe  almost  extinguisbed  ember.  Their  success  was 
indeed  considerable  for  a  time,  but  their  teaching  was 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  requirements  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  age  and  country.  Whilst  they  undermined 
tbe  national  faith,  they  offered  only  contradictory  and 
fanciful  abstractions  in  its  stead,  and  thus  supplanting 
religion,  they  polluted  the  very  core  of  society.  Hence, 
when  the  Sophists  uttered  their  indignant  protest  against 
the  fruitless  idealizing  of  the  philosophers,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  society  diseased  and  licentious,  to  whose 
maladies  they  did  not  indeed  apply  a  remedy,  but  of  which 
they  had  not  been  the  authors.  Checked  and  disappointed 
in  its  aspiration  after  a  higher  knowledge,  was  it  sur- 
prising that  through  them  the  mind  of  Greece  should  have 
expressed  what  it  must  have  so  deeply  felt,  its  own  impo- 
tence to  achieve  the  intellectual  conquests  which  its  falla- 
cious instructors  had  promised  it  ?  The  same  reflections 
must  have  then  been  made  which  tbe  spectncle  of  the 
failure  of  the  Grecian  intellect  excited  in  one  of  its  most 
fervent  worshippers : 

"  And  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,   till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds, 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds." 

The  subsequent  course  of  Greek  philosophy  proves  that 
the  interval  of  scepticism,  or  at  least,  the  rather  extended 
spread  of  that  feeling  in  references  to  tbe  philos  )phical 
doctrines,  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  later  specula- 
tion. The  Socratic  system  bringing  into  beautiful  relief 
the  purifying  doctrine  of  a  divine  Providence,  and  address- 
ing itself  to  the  morality  of  the  nation,  contrasted  happily 
with  the  transcendental  hypothesis  of  the  former  schools. 
The  Oyrenaic  school  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  the 
Socratic,  but  it  still  retained  a  practical  character,  and  its 
leading  principle,  though  carried  to  undue  lengths,  pos- 
sessed something  of  a  lofty  and  perfect  character. 

It  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  the  well  known  lines  : 

*♦  Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtira  prsecepta  relabor, 

Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor." — Epist.  i.  18. 
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Tlie  School  of  the  Cynics,  thongli  directly  antfigonistic 
to  that  of  Cyreiie,  was  yet  like  it,  almost  entirely  ethical, 
and  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  dangerous  course  which  had 
proved  so  destructive  to  its  predecessors ;  and  even  in 
the  partly  Eleatic  school  of  Megara,  the  idealism  was 
moderated  and  subordinated  by  dialectics  and  ethics. 

We  have  already  sufHciently  examined  the  character- 
istics of  Greek  speculation,  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  deemed  of  native  or  of  foreign  growth : 
one  spontaneously  rising  from  the  soil  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  or  only  transplanted  to,  and  naturalized  in  it,  from 
climes  better  suited  to  its  healthy  development. 

The  speculation  which  was  indulged  in  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  that  at  which  we  have  arrived,  though  most 
important  in  its  future  influences,  contained  no  essentially 
different  element  from  those  which  composed  the  previous 
systems,  and  was  only  an  eloquent  summing  up  of  the 
earlier  conclusions. 

)(  That  we  may  be  able  to  judge  on  what  grounds  the 
claim  to  originality  which  has  been  advanced  for  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  reposes,  we  shall  compendiously  state  the 
prominent  doctrines  contained  in  the  contemporaneous  or 
earlier  systems  of  the  great  oriental  nations. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  learned  "  disquisition  concern- 
ing India/'""  thus  summarizes  the  ancient  Brahminical 
doctrine. 

*'  The  Brahmins  supposed  the  Deity  to  be  a  vivifying  principle 
diffused  through  the  whole  creation,  an  universal  soul,  that  ani- 
mated each  part  of  it.  Every  intelligent  nature,  particularly  the 
souls  of  men,  they  conceived  to  be  portions,  separated  from  this 
great  Spirit,  to  which,  after  fulfilling  their  destiny  on  earth,  and 
attaining  a  proper  degree  of  purity,  they  would  be  again  reunited. 
*  *  *  They  taught  that  the  human  soul  must  pass  in  a  long 
succession  of  migrations,  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals, 
until  by  what  it  suffers  and  wliat  it  learns  in  the  various  forms  of 
its  existence,  it  shall  be  so  thoroughly  refined  from  all  pollution, 
as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being  absorbed  into  the  divine  essence, 
and  return  like  a  drop  into  that  divine  ocean  from  which  it 
originally  issued." 

In  addition  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  practised  by  the  ancient  Persians,   as  is   proved 
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against  Dr.  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  from  the  acts  of  Persian 
martyrs,  as  given  by  Stephen  Assemani,  the  most  dis- 
tingiiishing  article  of  their  faith,  was  that  of  two  eternal 
and  hostile  principles,  of  good  and  evil,  to  which  were 
respectively  due  the  good  and  evil  of  the  universe. 

There  was  probably  no  other  dogma  which  attained 
such  a  wide  diffusion  as  the  dogma  of  Dualism.  Ex- 
pressed variously  as  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil  ;— 
spirit  and  matter  ; — light  and  darkness  ; — love  and  dis- 
cord ;  it  has  associated  itself  with  almost  every  form  of 
belief.  It  belonged  to  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  which 
the  evil  principle  is  designated  by  a  name  but  slightly 
differing  from  that  which  is  applied  to  it  in  the  Persian 
creed ;  and  Egyptian  superstition  fabled  that  darkness 
or  night,  was  one  of  the  first  principles  by  which  the  world 
had  been  produced.  Indian  mythology  is  crowded  with 
legends  of  an  almost  triumphant  opposition  against  the 
supreme  Being,  sustained  by  a  being  invested  with  an 
abiding  or  a  temporary  omnipotence  for  evil.  English 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  powerful  elaboration  of  this 
conception  in  **  the  Curse  of  Kehama."  Early  Grecian 
legend,  restored  in  the  poetry  of  ^schylus,  displays  to  us 
the  unsubdued  spirit  of  the  Titans,  still  defiant  even  after 
irreparable  defeat.  We  have  found  the  same  antagonism 
repeated  in  the  theories  of  the  Eleatics,  and  when  the  edifice 
of  Greek  philosophy  had  been  shattered,  and  other  archi- 
tects attempted,  from  the  splendid  fragments  which  re- 
mained, to  build  another  temple,  they  chose  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Struggle  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
new  structure. 

Plotinus  and  the  Neoplatonists,  believed  in  the  ceaseless 
contest  that  had  to  be  maintained  before  the  soul  could 
be  restored  to  the  absolute  Unity  ;  and  the  errors  of 
Manes,  Marcion,  and  Bardesanes,  continued  through  the 
Paulicians,  and  other  sectaries  of  the  middle  ages,  chiefly 
hinged  upon  this  widely  accepted  explanation  of  the  pro- 
foundest  problem  in  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  the  deification  of  the  evil  or  material 
principle  in  the  Egyptian  worship,  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed by  Diogenes  Laertius,'*'  Herodotus  testifies  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  belief  in  transmigration,  with  which  indeed 

*  Proem.  I  10. 
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the  careful  eeremonies  of  embalming  were  immediately 
connected. 

The  lofty  contempt  which  the  Greeks  entertained 
towards  the  outer  world  of  barbarians,  whilst  it  may  have 
impeded  those  extensive  commercial  relations  which  were 
maintained^by  other  nations  of  antiquity,  but  the  neglect 
of  which  seems  to  us  to  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  condition  of  the  nation,  during  the  prosperous 
period  of  its  history,  did  not,  as  has  been  so  often  loosely 
stated,  close  up  the  avenues  of  intercourse,  between  the 
enterprising  and  inquisitive  Greek,  and  the  peoples  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Still  less  did  it  operate  in  this 
way  at  a  time  earlier  than  probably  the  existence  of  this 
feeling  of  excessive  disdain,  which  was  engendered  by 
victory  and  the  acquirement  of  high  literary  polish,  or 
upon  the  natives  of  provinces  which,  although  peopled  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  were  not  sharers  in  its  political  exalta- 
tion. The  Ionian  philosophers  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  the  philosophers  of  Persia,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  extensive  communication  between  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Phoenicia  and  India,  by  the  over- 
land route  from  Khinocolura  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they 
might  easily  have  informed  themselves  of  the  peculiar 
faith  of  the  Brahmins.  Without  any  violation  of  histori- 
cal truth,  Virgil  tells  us  of  remote  intercourse  between 
Southern  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  and  it  is 
indeed  improbable  that  the  scholars  of  Cortona  and  Elea, 
remained  ignorant  of  the  civilization  which  had  established 
itself  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  Pentapolis ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  Diodorus  was  the  first  Sicilian  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  that  history,  whose  origin,  like  that  of  the 
famous  river  which  waters  the  Egyptian  plains,  is  hidden 
in  some  silent  tract  which  the  curiosity  of  explorers  has  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  discover. 

In  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Persians,  Indians, 
and  Egyptians,  we  have  traced  the  doctrines — 1st,  that 
the  universe  was  penetrated  by  a  presiding  though  not 
personal  being,  but  an  influence,  animating  and  control- 
ling it.  2iid.  That  eternal  antagonism  existed  between 
two  opposing  powers  of  nature.  3rd.  That  the  law  of 
perpetual  change  conducted  the  various  beings  through 
an  immense  cycle  of  transmutations,  and  4th,  that  ulti- 
mately all  became  absorbed  into  the  Absolute  One,  which 
Transcendental    Being    again    evolved    Himself    under 
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another  series  of  changes,  phenomenal  and  fluctuating  as 
those  which  had  preceded. 

Had  the  summaries  which  an  adequate,  and  in  no 
sense  exchisive  analysis  of^  the  systems  of  the  east,  and  of 
Greece  respectively,  has  in  each  case  conducted  us  to, 
possessed  only  a  general  and  indistinct  resemblance,  we 
should  still  have  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  attributing 
the  likeness  to  casual  coincidence,  for  even  in  that  case 
we  should  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  cumulative 
evidences  of  connection  supplied  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Grecian  people,  by  the  ethnical  affinities  of  the  populations 
more  especially  to  which  the  philosophers  belonged,  and 
still  more  by  the  unmistakable  Oriental  impress  which 
Grecian  art  has  preserved.  But  when  we  find  that  the 
accordance  is  not  in  one  tenet  merely,  nor  even  in  the 
general  form  of  their  philosophies,  but  obtaining  between 
each  distinct  dogma  maintained,  in  a  manner  so  striking 
as  to  suggest  the  inference  rather  of  identity  than  of  simi- 
larity, the  conclusion  becomes  an  imperative  one,  that  the 
two  philosophies  are  not  the  separate  products  of  distinct 
national  minds,  acted  upon  by  unlike  outward  circum- 
stances, but  compose  one  integral  system,  expounded,  it 
may  be,  with  varying  illustrations,  and  adopted  with 
unequal  faith,  but  belonging  to  some  one  older  formation, 
and  brought  down  by  the  same  traditionary  stream  to  the 
different  lands  in  which  we  have  discovered  it. 

But  what  still  further  strengthens  the  conclusion  wo 
adopt  is  the  circumstance  that  the  coincidences  we  should 
have  looked  for  in  our  hypothesis,  are  found  to  be  those 
which  actually  existed.  In  Egypt  the  doctrine  of  Metem- 
psychosis chiefly  flourished;  in  the  adjoining  schools  of 
Magna  Gr^cia  this  error  first  appears  in  Grecian  philo- 
sophy. The  doctrine  of  an  all-pervading  essence  was 
most  widely  diffused  in  Persia  and  India,  as  well  as  that 
of  cyclic  renovation ;  it  is  in  the  sects  of  the  Ionian  philo- 
sophers that  these  speculations  are  found  to  have  been 
rifest.  The  eastern  principle  of  dualism,  indeed,  shows 
itself  more  conspicuously  in  the  tenets  of  the  Eleatics,  but" 
the  eastern  origin  of  their  school  may  easily  explain  the 
circumstance,  which  is  also  accounted  for  by  what  has 
been  already  stated  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
dualistic  error  which  belonged  to  no  special  system,  but 
under  some  guise  entered  into  all. 

The  same  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
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intrinsic  evidence  of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  philosophy 
is  fully  sustained  by  the  extrinsic  arguments.  Without 
referring  to  the  traditionary  accounts  that  mauy  of  the 
Greek  teachers  travelled  into  Egypt  and  Persia  for 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  events  so  particular  are  neces- 
sarily hardly  capable  of  verification,  we  may  safely  rely 
upon  the  very  high  probability  that  they  who  so  ardently 
desired  wisdom  were  not  ignorant  of  the  reputed  lore  of 
the  Persian,  Chaldsean,  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  that 
being  aware  of  it  they  were  not  all  devoid  of  the  energy 
to  seek  from  them  some  solution  of  the  problems  in  which 
they  felt  so  profound  an  interest,  and  to  the  task  of 
solving  which  they  found  themselves  so  unequal.  We 
may,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  conclude  that 
such  minstrel  rhapsodists  as  Xenoplianes  of  .Colophon, 
whom  the  Eleatic  school  venerated  as  its  founder,  did  not 
remain  uninformed  of  the  speculations  which  in  his  time 
entered  so  largely  into  the  national  faith  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  wandered. 

But  in  addition  to  the  proof  afforded  by  such  reflections 
as  these,  the  acknowledged  derivation  of  many  parts  of 
the  Greek  religion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  rendering 
it  probable  that  the  same  sources  which  supplied  so  much 
to  its  mythological  creed  should  also  have  contributed  to 
its  philosophical.  The  most  ancient  traditions  speak  of 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  oracles  from  Lybia,  and 
scholars  are  generally  agreed  in  connecting  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  with  the  earlier  rites  celebrated  in  his  honour  in 
Phoenicia  and  India,  and  whatever  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  may  be  deemed  most 
probable,  the  belief  entertained  by  some  that  they  have 
been  at  least  in  part  borrowed  from  the  esoteric  worship 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  in  all  hkeUhood  not  without  good 
foundation. 

On  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Fergusson'''*  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  plain  outlines  of  the  Doric  architecture 
have  their  prototype  in  what  has  been  thence  designated 
the  protodoric  style  of  some  Egyptian  structures,  and  that 
the  flowing  and  more  graceful  lines  of  the  Ionic  have  been 
copied  from  the  Assyrian  models. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson's 
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theory  as  to  the  workmanship  of  Grecian  architects  beinsr 
traceable  in  the  recentl}*  excavated  remains,  it  is  on  all 
hands  agreed  that  an  early  connection  subsisted  between 
Greece  and  Assyria,  in  reference  to  an  adoption  by  the 
one  nation  of  the  style  which  had  been  devised  by  the 
other ;  and  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  eastern 
birth  of  the  musical  modes  most  cultivated  by  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  usual  to  allege  against  the  eastern  extrac- 
tion of  Greek  philosophy,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  the  two 
important  ideas  of  a  superintending  providence  and  of 
creation,  which  are  assumed  to  have  been  embodied  in 
the  eastern  mythologies.  In  the  mythologies  which  we 
have  briefly  reviewed,  the  idea  of  creation  as  signifying 
production  out  of  nothing,  and  of  a  Providence  as  imply- 
ing the  superintendence  of  a  personal  Deity,  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  abstract  nature  in  them  attributed  to  the 
Divinity,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  successive  evolutions  of 
the  Divine  essence,  and  of  reabsorption  into  it  after  a  long 
succession  of  transformations.  Of  the  Egyptians  Aristotle 
testifies  that  they  believed  chaos,  or  night,  to  be  one  of 
the  eternal  principles  from  which  the  world  had  been  pro- 
duced."-'* Diogenest  Laertius  similarly  testifies  to  the 
eternal  existence  of  matter  having  been  believed  by  the 
Egyptians.  Maimonides,  who  is  however  a  much  more 
recent  authority,  in  his  work,  (Moreli  Nebochim)  affirms 
of  the  Sabaists,  that  they  also  maintain  the  same  doctrine. 
The  dogma  of  emanation,  which  was  so  universally  disse- 
minated in  the  east,  excluded  the  idea  of  real  creation. 
The  dogma  of  a  Divine  Providence,  caring  for  the  most 
insignificant  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  His  crea- 
tures, could  not  co-exist  either  with  a  faith  in  an  imper- 
sonal God,  or  with  a  belief  in  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  numberless  inferior  divinities,  who  were  supposed 
not  to  be  exempt  from  human  passions  and  weaknesses. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  Pantheistical  theogonies  of  the 
celebrated  Asiatic  kingdoms,  that  the  conception  of  an 
ever  vigilant  Providence,  and  of  omnipotence  capable  of 
creating  out  of  nothing,  are  to  be  discovered  ;  it  is  rather 
in  the  pure  creed  so  wonderfully  preserved  within  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  Judeea. 

Without  at  present  offering  an  opinion  whether  later 
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Greek  philosophy,  such  as  that  of  Phito,  was  indebted  to 
communications  with  the  Jewish  nation,  we  do  not  feel  at 
all  called  upon  to  defend  the  extreme  opinions  of  some 
who  maintained  a  far  more  extensive  influence  of  the 
Jewish  faith  on  the  Grecian  traditions  ;  hence  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sublime  dogmas  which  were  the 
peculiar  possession  of  the  Jewish  people,  should  not  be 
discernible  in  the  systems  of  the  philosophers. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  after  the  primitive  religion 
had  become  corrupted,  the  earliest  degradation  it  received 
was  that  of  Pantheism,  and  that  Polytheism  was  a  lower 
condition  still,  and  a  further  defilement.  The  nations  in 
which  Polytheism  ultimately  obtained  either  exclusive 
sway,  or  very  great  predominance,  retained  vestiges  of  the 
intermediate  phase,  as,  for  example,  the  Dii  Involuti  of 
the  Etrurian  mythology.  Whilst  the  Dii  Consentes  were 
worshipped  with  every  superstitious  rite,  the  Dii  Involuti 
were  never  made  the  objects  of  immediate  adoration,  just 
as  amid  the  rank  Polytheism  of  India,  the  supreme  Brahni 
is  adored  in  almost  deserted  temples  by  the  few  whom  the 
severest  ordeal  is  supposed  to  have  purified  from  every 
earthly  stain.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Pelasgi  worshipped 
a  nameless  divinity,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
represented  a  Pantheistic  faith  than  pure  Monotheism, 
which,  at  the  period  of  the  Pelasgic  migrations,  had  in 
many  parts  of  the  east  undei'gone  already  considerable 
modifications. 

The  brief  retrospect  we  have  taken  of  the  first  changes 
of  the  primeval  religion,  and  of  the  perplexing  fancies  of 
the  reputed  sages  of  antiquity,  places  before  us  in  plain 
but  clearly  defined  colours,  one  of  the  most  important 
truths  which  can  be  learned  from  history— the  utter 
powerlessness  of  the  human  intellect  to  create  a  consistent 
religion,  adequately  solving  the  great  problems  of  nature. 

The  accumulated  knowledge  of  modern  times  is  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  or  the 
extension  of  its  acquaintance  with  speculative  studies. 
Dean  Swift  humorously  laments  that  should  law  books 
nmltiply  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  increasing  in  his 
day,  it  would,  after  a  time,  become  impossible  to  be  a 
lawyer.  It  is  in  our  days  almost  impossible  to  be  a 
learned  man. 

The  rage  for  what  has  been  so  aptly  called  *'  diluted 
omniscience"  is  in  reality  self-destructive.     To  but  a  few 
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rare  intellects  is  it  given  to  possess  ;ui  equally  profound 
insight  into  various  departments  of  knowledge,  and  the 
great  majority  of  minds  are  rather  weakened  than  im- 
proved by  being  obliged  to  extend  their  action  over  a  wide 
extent  of  investigation.  Separate  excellence  on  a  very 
high  scale  may  be  no  doubt  achieved  by  many,  but  the 
student  of  metaphysical  philosophy  was  far  more  likely  to 
be  successful  when  his  undivided  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  its  abstruse  inquiries,  than  when  he  is  obliged,  by 
the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  age,  to  view  his  subjects  by 
the  light  of  so  many  different  studies,  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  affect  his  conclusions.  We  do  not  deny  that 
an  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy,  and  several 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  may  prove  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  metaphysician ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
assured  that  there  are  many  metaphysical  inquiries  which 
cannot  be  successfully  conducted  without  their  aid ;  but  we 
do  deny  that  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy 
which  constitute  the  primary  matter  of  speculation,  are  in 
any  wise  assisted  by  acquired  knowledge.  The  mystery 
which  envelopes  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  the  various  beings  which 
inhabit  it,  and  their  Creator,  is  too  profound  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  weak  light  which  science  affords ;  and  as  has 
been  often  observed,  the  simplest  shell  picked  up  from  the 
sand,  or  the  humblest  field  flower,  contains  for  the  reflect- 
ing mind  as  sublime  and  as  convincing  evidence  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator  as  does  the  magnificent  order  of 
the  heavens,  or  the  most  marvellous  secret  that  science 
has  unfolded.  Since,  therefore,  the  subtlest  minds  of 
antiquity  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  unriddle  the 
enigmas  of  philosophy,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  success 
is  reserved  for  later  inquirers,  who  are  at  least  not  sur- 
rounded by  greater  advantages.  Instructive  as  is  the 
lesson  thus  tausrht,  it  has  been  misinterpreted  by  many. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  therefore  we  are  incapable  of 
ever  knowing  with  certainty  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
those  opinions  which  so  deeply  concern  us.  It  ought  to 
have  been  only  inferred  that  whilst  reason  can  assure  us 
concerning  the  primary  dogmas,  it  is  unable  to  teach  us  a 
complete  system  of  religion,  but  that  whilst  we  become 
conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  we  also 
learn  the  necessity  of  a  higher  guide  in  those  regions  of 
thought  which   lie    beyond    our    range.      The    opposite 
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inference  was  made  by  the  Sophists  of  antiquity,  and  by 
the  Positivists  of  our  own  time.  Akin  to  this  erroneous 
theory  is  the  opinion,  generally  rather  implied  than 
expressly  asserted,  that  a  system  of  religion  grows  out  of 
the  national  mind,  and  derives  its  peculiar  character  from 
the  nature  of  the  influences  to  which  the  nation  is  sub- 
jected. We  have  already  seen  how  the  outward  circum- 
stances may  materially  affect  the  religion,  but  no  proof 
has  been  furnished  that  the  modifying  power  is  the 
creative  likewise,  and  that  a  people  isolated  from  the 
influence  of  tradition  will  elaborate  the  same  views  in 
many  of  their  principal  details,  which  will  be  adopted  by 
another  people  at  a  corresponding  stage  of  civilization. 
In  such  a  theory  a  refined  kind  of  materialism  is  insinu- 
ated, which  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  intrinsic 
activity  of  the  mind,  which  although  it  will  take  a  general 
impress  from  outward  causes,  will  even  in  its  passive  rela- 
tions, if  we  may  so  speak,  exert  a  controlling  and  plastic 
power.  The  supposition  that  external  circumstances  con- 
stitute the  mould  from  which  the  creations  of  intellect 
must  necessarily  take  their  shape,  belongs  rather  to  cer- 
tain crude  theories  of  indefinite  progression,  which  have 
obtained  too  wide  circulation,  than  to  the  doctrines  of 
rational  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  Greece  has  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  world.  Since  Grecian  nationality  ceased  to  have 
existence,  the  philosophy  which  had  flourished  contempo^ 
raucously  with  it,  has  found  a  home  in  every  civilized  and 
polished  nation.  Conveyed  in  the  pure  and  melodious 
language  of  such  writers  as  Anaxagoras  and  Plato,  it  was 
welcomed  even  by  those  who  did  not  love  philosophy  for 
its  own  sake ;  and  pervaded  as  it  was  by  the  very  essence 
of  poetry,  it  recommended  itself  equally  to  the  susceptible 
imaginatioU  of  youth,  and  to  the  matured  judgment  of  the 
experienced  scholar.  It  refined  whilst  it  weakened  the 
practical  intellect  of  Rome,  and  it  softened  down  the 
rough  manner  of  the  Gothic  nations  of  mediseval  Europe. 
Some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  not  hesitated  to  style 
Plato  the  Moses  of  the  Pagan  world,  whose  lofty  mission 
it  was  to  raise  the  mind  from  the  grossness  of  material 
pursuits,  to  purer  and  nobler  objects,  which  were  prophe- 
tic of  the  future  blessings.  The  diflficulty  of  attempting 
to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  an  influence  which 
has  been  so  universal  and  so  profound,  is  enhanced  by  the 
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impossibility  of  contracting  within  a  narrow  compass  con- 
siderations of  snch  deep  import  as  are  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  snbject.  Our  object  throughont  the 
remaining?  portion  of  this  Article  will  therefore  be  to 
contrast  briefly  in  their  general  aspects  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle;  and  to  indicate  the  principal  attempts 
winch  have  been  made  to  revive  the  other  ancient  systems. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  respectively  represent  the  specula- 
tive and  the  practical  aspects  of  the  mind  of  Greece.  They 
respectively  sum  up  whatever  had  been  brought  forward 
in  the  preceding  systems  ;  the  practical  doctrines  attain 
their  highest  development  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,— 
the  speculative  tenets  reach  to  their  greatest  perfection  in 
the  writings  of  Plato. 

"  The  whole  philosophy  of  Plato,'*  writes  Professsor  Butler,*  "  i=» 
one  vast  scheme  of  moral  discipline,  directed  to  the  purification  of 
the  rational  element  in  man  ;  and  its  fundamental  principle  is  the 
aspiration  after  perfection, — such  perfection  as  competes  to  an  un- 
bodied spirit Without  this  idea  perpetually  preserved,  you 

will  read  Plato  in  vain;  the  clue  of  the  labyrinth  will  have  been 
lost ;  the  luminary  that  sheds  impartial  light  on  every  object  will 
have  disappeared." 

If  Professor  Butler  has  not  succeeded  in  supplying  us 
with  **  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth'*  of  Plato's  system,  the 
blame  cannot  be  allowed  to  attach  to  the  expounder.  To 
furnish  a  correct  test  by  which  to  determine  the  precise 
idea  entertained  by  Plato,  even  on  some  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  every  theory  of  philosophy,  has  hitherto  baffled 
all  the  labours  of  his  interpreters.  It  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  criterion  by  which  to  reconcile  contradictions  ; 
and  Plato's  writings  abound  with  contradictions.  It  is 
not  possible  in  metaphysics,  as  in  chemistry,  to  solidify 
the  vaporous ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  is  pre- 
eminently vaporous  and  eethereal.  In  the  Timseus  he 
describes  the  world  as  a  divine  animal;  in  the  Philebus  he 
advances  opinions  which  identify  matter  with  the  evil 
principle.  In  the  Laches  he  speaks  of  the  divinity  as  a 
mere  abstraction  ;  in  the  Timseus  he  ascribes  to  Him  the 
attributes  of  a  personal  Being. 

His  famous  theory  of  ideas  is  so  indeterminately  stated 
that  his  commentators  have  maintained  amonnfst  them- 
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selves  an  unceasing  contest  as  to  wlietlier  he  intended  to 
assign  real  objective  existence  to  the  Iden,  or  only  referred 
to  the  eternal  knowledge  of  the  Divinity.  What,  there- 
fore, has  been  the  cause  of  Plato's  inunense  influence? 
To  this  it  can  only  be  answered,  that  the  influence  of 
Plato  has  been  rather  emotional  than  intellectual ;  he  has 
powerCnlly  swayed  the  intellects  of  men,  but  it  has  been 
mainly  through  the  medium  of  their  emotional  nature. 

There  probably  never  lived  a  man  more  keenly  and 
more  exquisitely  sensitive  to  all  the  impressions  which  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  harmonious  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing. Not  even  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  mental  organi- 
zation which  belonged  to  Shelley  could  have  exceeded  the 
surpassing  refinement  of  Plato.  His  soul  seems  to  have 
been  perpetually  haunted  by  the  most  captivating  forms  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  every  outward  object  spoke  to  him  of 
unutterable  harmony  and  hidden  perfection.  His  mind 
possessed  in  the  highest  conceivable  degree  the  essential 
power  of  genius, — the  power  of  refracting  the  plainest  ray 
derived  from  'external  nature,  into  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  of  thus  beholding  lit  up  with  ideal  charms  the 
object  from  which  it  had  been  obtained. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  had  replenished  Plato  with  a 
belief  in  the  supreme  importance  and  perfect  beauty  of 
the  highest  morality.  Whether  his  sublime  conceptions 
were  at  all  derived  from  the  Jewish  ethical  code,  we  do 
not  now  inquire  ;  once  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  vir- 
tue, his  own  sublime  genius  rapidly  invested  the  ideal,  not 
indeed  with  attractiveness  equal  to  what  it  in  reality  pos- 
sesses, but  immeasurably  greater  than  any  which  philoso- 
phy not  inspired  had  hitherto  communicated  to  it. 

Thus,  as  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Professor  Butler, 
a  moral  aim  was  the  one  which  Plato  chiefly  proposed  to 
himself;  but  we  cannot  concur  in  the  further  observation 
that  the  possession  of  this  one  idea  explains  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  which  might  have  been  per- 
fectly well  avoided,  consistently  with  the  most  earnest 
intention  of  enforcing  morality. 

Those  who  have  been  most  influenced  by  Plato  have 
not  reasoned  upon  him,  or  with  him;  they  have  been 
simply  carried  away  by  the  gentle  force  of  the  rarest  and 
the  highest  eloquence.  He  has  been  venerated  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  not  because  they  conceived  his  writ- 
ing to  be  exempt  from  contradictions  and  fundamental 
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errors,  but  because  the}^  recognised  in  him  an  instrument 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  because  they  were  aware  that 
his  unequalled  sway  over  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
would  divide  between  him  and  his  great  intellectual 
brother  philosophers  a  vast  dominion,  so  long  as  the 
loftiest  flights  of  poetry  and  the  most  musical  language  in 
the  one,  or  the  most  penetrating  acuteness  and  the  vastest 
range  of  intellect  and  erudition  in  the  other,  would  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  followers  of  Plato, 
those  who  have  by  their  devotion  to  him,  earned  the  name 
of  Platonists,  have  invariably  been  men  of  poetical  and 
susceptible  minds,  prone  to  mysticism  and  disposed  to 
allegory.  No  systems  but  the  most  fanciful  and  poetical 
have  been  found  capable  of  fusion  with  Platonism.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  Neoplatonism  the  alliance  is  effected 
between  it  and  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  from  which 
it  had  been  in  considerable  part  derived  ;  and  in  the  ideal 
writings  of  Picus,  of  Mirandula,  to  whose  history  such 
deep  interest  attaches,  we  find  it  blended  with  the  fictions 
of  the  Cabbala. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  that  no  commixture  of  mystical 
philosophy  has  been  found  practicable  with  Mahomedan- 
ism  in  its  orthodox  form  ;  and  the  Sectarians  who  have 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  amalgamation,  have  been  re- 
garded as  heretics  in  the  Church  of  Islam.  The  Church 
has  ever  most  sedulously  guarded  against  influence  being 
exerted  upon  her  own  pure  dogmas  by  the  system  of 
Plato.  Some  of  her  most  distinguished  doctors  have  hap- 
pily succeeded  in  choosing  from  his  writings  such  ideas  as 
harmonized  with  the  Christian  Faith,  but  this  has  been 
ever  done  with  great  caution,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  great 
difficulty  we  may  recollect,  that  where  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  Eusebius  succeeded,  such  distinguished  names  as 
Origen  and  Rufiuus,  have  not  escaped  the  dangers  attend- 
ant upon  the  effort. 

The  chief  manner  in  which  Platonism  has  acted,  has 
been  through  the  vehicle  of  mysticism.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  works  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  since  then  it  has  more  or  less  commingled  itself  with 
the  productions  of  other  writers  on  the  same  subject.  An 
imaginative  and  abstract  character  associated  itself  with 
the  speculative  efforts  of  Ficinus,  and  the  other  Florentine 
Platonists,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Reuchlin,  and  Corne- 
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liiis  Agrlppa,  who  endeavoured,  like  the  Prince  of  Miran- 
dula,  to  impart  a  cabalistic  form  to  the  system  of  the 
Greek  Philosopher.  In  our  own  day  the  admixture  of 
Platonic  notions  with  German  philosophy,  has  taken  a 
more  decided  shape  in  the  ambitious  effort  to  revive  the 
long  extinct  rivalry  of  Neophitonism  against  Christianity, 
and  to  supplant  the  sublime  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
Faith  by  the  indistinct  conceptions  which  owe  whatever 
beauty  they  possess,  to  the  resemblance  which  may  be 
traced  between  them,  and  the  early  traditionary  belief  of 
which  the  Christian  Church  possesses  the  most  perfect 
development.  The  immediate  results  of  Platonisni 
becoming  popular  with  any  generation,  or  in  any  country, 
are  pernicious,  the  permanent  results  are  beneficial. 

The  consequence  which  is  immediately  felt  is,  that  of 
creating  an  unreal  and  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  national 
mind,  which  it  must  be  the  object  of  every  well-regulated 
society  to  repress  within  very  restricted  limits.  Sensible 
and  practical  views  of  life  become,  with  the  majority  of 
persons,  incompatible^  with  the  emotional  and  highly 
wrought  condition,  which  a  very  general  attention  to  too 
poetical  views  of  things  is  sure  to  engender.  A  morbid 
and  sentimental  state  of  feeling  is  thus  produced  utterly 
alien  from  the  requirements  of  practical  life,  a  state  which 
escapes  from  being  disgusting  merely  because  it  is  pitiable 
and  absurd.  Such  a  state  is  not  unfrequently  produced 
in  individual  instances,  where  the  emotions  are  not  kept 
under  control ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  commu- 
nities, such  as  a  large  section  of  the  intellectual  world  of 
Germany,  at  the  present  day,  exhibiting  similiar  phases 
of  their  mental  constitution.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  for  whom  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
study  of  the  emotional  class  of  writers  may  prove  service- 
able. But  such  minds  as  will  derive  this  advantage,  must 
possess  very  sensible  safeguards,  of  which  none  others  can 
be  found  than  those  of  earnest  and  abiding  piety,  or  a 
strong  and  masculine  vigour  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  former  quality  communicates  a  charm  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  maxims  of  Plato,  contained  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Henry  More,  the  recollection  of  whose  amiability  and 
virtues  have  long  given  an  additional  attractiveness  to 
Platonisni  within  the  halls  of  Cambridge.  The  latter 
endowment,  combined  indeed  with  the  former  in  a  most 
exalted  degree,  preserved  Augustine  from  the   unintea- 
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tional  aberrations  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
contemporaries. 

However  unhealthy  may  be  the  effects  first  produced  by 
the  ideal  and  emotional  philosophy,  its  ultimate  results 
are  conducive  to  the  refinement  of  society.  It  acts  as  an 
antidote  against  the  material  tendencies  of  an  age,  and  is 
often  introduced  by  the  recoil  which  sometimes  takes 
place,  from  the  excessive  predominance  of  a  gross  and 
sensuous  philosophy.  Thus  we  find  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  principally  conduced  to  the  reinfusion  of  the  idea  of 
Platonic  Spiritualism  into  modern  speculation,  was  the 
exaggerated  materialism  of  the  schools  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  and  of  the  Encyclopsedists  during  the  later 
half  of  the  17th,  and  during  the  18th  centuries. 

At  present,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  spiritualism 
has  again  begun  to  manifest  symptoms  of  corruption,  and 
to  give  indications  that  it  has  passed  the  point  of  develop- 
ment at  which  it  can  be  serviceable  to  society.  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  on  the  continent,  and  Coleridge,  Kingsley, 
and  Blackie  in  England,  exhibit  it  to  us  in  this  exaggera- 
ted and  degraded  form,  and  give  evidence  in  their  writings 
how  much  the  cause  of  any  philosophy  may  suffer  from  the 
zeal  of  its  intemperate  and  too  enthusiastic  votaries. 

The  animated  contest  which  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  was  maintained  concerning  the  respective  merits 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  such  distinguished  combatants 
as  George  of  Trebizond  and  Scholarius,  was  not  an  excej)- 
tional  one  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  two  great 
systems  of  philosophy  which  they  founded.  Aristotle  from 
the  beginning  occupied  a  position  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  Plato,  in  as  far  as  anything  which  is  supplementary  can 
be  said  to  be  opposed. 

Aristotle's  massive  and  sagacious  intellect  could  not  be 
borne  away  by  vague  ideas  of  mystery  and  harmony.  He 
perfectly  understood  how  great  was  the  concealed  perfec- 
tion of  nature  ;  but  he  equally  understood  that  it  was  not 
possible  in  our  mortal  state  to  possess  more  than  an  ab- 
stract vision  of  the  glories  which  are  behind  the  veil.  He 
therefore  believed  that  whilst  the  intellect  might  be  most 
profitably  exercised  upon  the  deepest  questions  of  philoso- 
phy, they  were  to  be  approached  from  the  practical  and 
not  from  the  ideal  side ;  that  they  were  to  be  explored  by 
calm  investigation  of  the  intellect,  carefnlly  confining 
Itself  within  its  proper  sphere,  rather  than  by  the  aid  of  the 
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deceitful  analogies,  or  splendid  a  priori  conceptions  which 
a  prolific  imagination  might  so  readily  supply.  Within 
the  range  of  his  gigantic  faculties  he  embraced  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  and  attained  to  an  intellec- 
tual eminence  probably  only  surpassed  by  the  Hebrew 
kingj'who  at  once  composed  inspired  oracles,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  "  of  every  tree,  from  the  cedar  which  is 
on  Mount  Libanus,  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  wall." 
In  every  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  the  human  mind 
cares  to  be  informed,  Aristotle  summed  up  the  results  of 
l)receding  labours,  and  superadded  the  most  profound  and 
judicious  reflections.  A  mind  so  eminently  practical,  and 
which  whilst  it  analysed  every  subject  as  far  as  intellect 
could  penetrate  it,  deemed  of  lesser  moment  the  mere 
outward  form  of  its  thoughts,  was  not  sought  after  with 
the  same  ardent  worship,  as  his  great  rival  during  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity.  ^  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
During  those  early  centuries,  vast  as  were  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  the  Church,  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
Christian  was  more  acted  on  and  more  developed,  than 
was  his  mental  constitution.  Christian  charity  still  burns 
brightly  and  warmly,  but  we  ever  recur  to  that  primitive 
period  as  the  season  of  the  most  glowing  zeal  when  grace 
nerved  the  soul  each  day  for  the  fiery  triumph  of  martyr- 
dom. Such  was  not  a  time  for  dry  and  dialectical  dispu- 
tation; the  entrancing  eloquence  of  Plato  was  more  deeply 
felt  than  the  profoundest  reasoning  of  the  Stagyrite.  A 
deep  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  entire  society,  and  the 
fathers  who  taught  in  western  Asia  and  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  or  Constantinople,  felt  the  same  influences 
which  peopled  the  Lybian  deserts  with  saints,  and  made 
every  laura  the  theatre  of  heroic  deeds  which  shamed  the 
proud  boasts  of  the  stoic,  and  cancelled  the  claims  to  per- 
fect virtue  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Antonine. 

Two  centuries  after  the  epoch  of  persecutions  had 
ceased,  and  when  the  epoch  of  controversy  in  its  most 
important  forms  had  nearly  passed  away,  the  statesman- 
like intellect  of  Boetius  formed  itself  upon  the  study  of 
Aristotle,  and  assisted  in  giving  currency  to  such  portions 
of  his  works  as  were  not  opposed  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  making  choice  of  Aristotle  in  preference  to 
Plato,  indifference  to  the  graces  of  Plato's  language  did 
not  influence  the  selection  of  a  Scholar,  whose  writings  in 
the  judgment  of  such  a  critic  as  Cassiodoriis,  present  even 
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amid  the  corruptions  of  Latinity  so  common  in  the  fifth 
century  an  Augustan  polish  and  purity  of  style. 

Subsequently  John  Damascene  advocated  the  system  of 
Aristotle,  and  though  employed  against  Catholic  doctrine 
by  the  Arabian  logicians  as  well  as  by  Abelard  and  the 
Albigenses,  it  was  finally  purified  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  religion,  by  the  great  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  merges 
itself  for  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  scholasticism,  of 
which  the  system  of  Aristotle  constituted  the  substratum. 
The  subsequent  history  and  jnfluences  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  are  too  generally  known  to  need  recapitulation 
here. 

The  effects  on  modern  intellectual  progress  of  the  other 
schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  have  been  comparatively 
trivial.  Justin  Lipsins  revived  Stoicism  for  a  brief  period, 
and  was  followed  by  Heinsius  and  Gataker,  whose  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  that  philosophy,  is  his 
essay  **  on  the  meditations  of  Antoninus."  Zelesus  in 
his  work,  "  de  natura  rerum,"  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
teaching  of  Parmenides ;  and  Perigord  attempted  in  a 
more  attractive  manner,  in  an  imaginary  disputation  be- 
tween Aristseus  and  Charilaus,  to  effect  the  same  service 
for  the  speculations  of  the  lonians.  The  claims  of  Epicu- 
rus have  been  more  ably  advocated  by  Gassendi,  but  in 
this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  others  mentioned,  the 
effect  produced  has  been  trifling  and  but  of  short  duration. 

No  teachers  of  the  ancient  world  have  shared  in  the 
undoubted  pre-eminence  assigned  by  the  consentient  suf- 
frages of  every  generation,  to  the  two  great  representative 
minds,  whom  we  have  thus  rapidly  contrasted,  and  who 
have  been  indebted  for  their  boundless  sway  to  the  unerring 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  given  expression  to  those 
impulses  and  powers  of  the  soul  of  which  they  were  respec- 
tively the  exponents.  They  have  transmitted  to  us  exact 
transcripts  of  the  two  sides  of  nature  which  they  had 
respectively  chosen  for  the  objects  of  their  contemplation, 
and  in  their  writings  they  hold  up  to  us  two  perfect  mirrors 
which  untarnished  and  unobscured  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  still  reflect  the  faithful  images  which  the 
skill  of  the  mighty  artists  first  taught  them  to  create  and 
to  retain. 
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Art.    II. — The   New    Glories    of   the    Catholic    Church.       London, 
Dublin,  and  Derby  :    Richardson  and  Son.     1859. 

WE  are  very  glad  that  an  attempt  has  at  length  been 
made  to  awaken  the  attention  of  Catholics,  in  this 
country,  to  the  glories  of  our  Church  in  the  East.  China, 
Cochin  China,  the  Corea,  Tong-king,  are  names  familiar 
enough  to  the  British  public ;  but  always  under  the  one 
aspect  of  worldly  policy, — how  far  it  is  possible  to  conquer, 
how  far  politic  to  make  concessions, — what  advantages  we 
can  gain  for  ourselves,  or,  still  more  anxious  enquiry,  if 
we  should  miss  any  point,  which  of  our  adversaries  will 
take  it  up ; — what  chance  of  their  passing  us  in  the  one 
stern  competition  for  power  and  profit.  If  any  other 
sound  arises  amidst  the  din,  it  relates  merely  to  natural 
productions,  to  some  few  curiosities,  at  best  to  descriptions 
of  that  beauty  of  scenery  which  it  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion  to  idolize.  We  ask,  and  that  not  merely  in  a 
Catholic  sense,  but,  is  it  really  true  that  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment,  we  have  lost  the  feeling  by  which,  in  all 
ages,  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  have  been  actuated  ? 
That  **  the  noblest  study  for  mankind  is  man,''  has  been 
a  doctrine  received  with  universal  consent.  Surely  that 
study  must  be  most  deeply  interesting  when  we  behold 
human  nature  under  the  influence  of  supernatural  motives, 
and  stimulated  to  actions  beyond  its  own  unassisted 
strength;  when  the  philosopher  can  study— the  believer 
recognize  and  adore,  the  action  of  a  superior  and  super- 
natural influence,  upon  our  common  nature.  Such  a 
spectacle  is  presented  to  our  e.yes  at  this  present  time. 
We  have  read  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians  in  former 
ages,  in  our  own  country,  not  so  long  ago  ;  but  that  was  not 
enough  for  our  unbelieving  generation.  We  were  to 
witness  these  wonders,  if  not  with  our  own  eyes,  yet  with 
demonstration  as  strong  as  we  can  ever  have  of  any  thing, 
not  actually  passing  within  our  sight.  No  one  of  the 
events  which  have  caused  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  and  regi- 
ments to  be  raised,  are  more  certain,  more  publicly  known, 
in  the  localities  where  they  took  place, — more  capable 
of  demonstration,  than  are  the  heroic  martyrdoms  con- 
tinually occurring  amongst  these  foreign  converts  to  our 
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faith  ;  nor  to  those  who  wisely  consider  it,  can  anything 
equal  the  importance  of  the  testimony  thus  borne  to  the 
truth  of  the  great  faith  of  Christendom.  We  can  under- 
stand, that  the  EugUsh  press  should  doubtfully,  as  if  sus- 
pecting a  political  deception,  mention  the  **  alleged" 
death  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  by  the  hand  of  the 
natives,  as  the  cause  assigned  for  the  French  expedition 
against  China.  ^  They  speak  in  character  when,  after 
an  extorted  admission,  an  off-hand^  allusion  is  made  to  a 
"  handful  of  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,''  dispersed  in 
the  country,  and  *'  generally  living  in  safety  and  comfort 
in  the  houses  of  their  more  wealthy  neophytes."  But  as 
a  counterbalance  to  all  this,  where  are  the  joy,  the  triumph, 
the  adoring  sympathy  of  Catholics?  Most  of  these  mar- 
tyrdoms have  been  recorded  in  the  *'  Annals  of  the  Faith  ;" 
but  the  narratives  are  somewhat  scattered ;  the  accounts 
of  the  different  missions,  with  their  alternations  of  storm 
and  sunshine,  are  broken  up  by  long  intervals  of  time; 
their  geography  is  a  trouble — so  many  barbarous  names 
of  insignificant  unfindable  places ;  conscience  is  lulled  by 
the  money,  more  or  less,  that  has  been  given  to  the  cause, 
that  of  religion  in  general ;  and  the  little  blue  periodical 
is  thrown  aside  unmarked,  amongst  the  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, and  other  literary  trash  with  which  our  tables  in 
the  present  day,  are  covered.  But  is  it  thus  we  should 
receive  tidings  of  these  accessions  to  the  army  of  martyrs? 
of  these  new  triumphs  over  hell,  at  which  the  angelic 
hosts  are  thrilling  with  triumph?  It  is  not;  and  it  is  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  who  recalls  us  from  our 
**  carking"  cares  and  petty  warfare,  and  bids  us  contem- 
plate what  the  Church  is  doing  elsewhere.  For  it  is  he 
who  commanded  the  collection  of  those  acts  of  these 
martyrs,  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  have  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Italian,  at  the  request  of  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop.  With  the  book  itself,  we  are  somewhat 
disappointed ;  it  is  merely  a  martyrology ;— we  could  have 
wished  for  a  more  extensive  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
East, — not  of  its  past  trials,  but  of  its  present  condition. 
The  arms  and  the  policy  of  Europe,  must  soon  open  a 
way  into  these  countries.  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  most 
agreeable  narrative  of  Lord  Elgin's  expedition  to  China, 
informs  us  that  **  The  opening  of  the  country  by  the  new 
treaty,  and  the  protection  which  it  guarantees  to  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  will  doubtless  inaugurate  a^new  era^in 
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evangelical  enterprise."  (vol.  i.  p.  258.)  But  before  the 
land  is  flooded  by  tracts,  before  we  are  perhaps  called  on 
to  endure  a  fresh  persecution  from  Scripture  readers,  and 
other  well  paid  functionaries  of  wealthy  societies,  we  trust 
that  there  may  be  a  full  record,  in  an  accessible  form,  of 
those  evangelical  enterprises  which  the  authorized  church 
has  already  performed  without  this,  or  any  other,  human 
assistance.  Let  us  return  to  the  martyrology  before  us, 
and  say,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  m  his  preface  : 

"No  one  can  read  these  pages  without  being  struck  by  the 
wonderful  unity  and  identity  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the 
Churcli  in  all  its  ages.  It  is  ever  *  filling  up  those  things  that  are 
wanting  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.'  *  Et  qui  pro  nobis  mortem 
seniel  vicit,  semper  vincit  in  nobis.'  And  as  the  martyr  adds, 
*quod  in  ilia  crudelitate  carnifioura  plus  pro  quo  patitur  Christus 
ipse  patiatur.'  The  martyrdom  of  the  Church  is  the  evolving  of  the 
Passion  of  its  Lord,  accomplishing  itself  in  His  members. 

*'  In  these  most  touching  narratives,  therefore,  we  could  believe 
ourselves  to  be  reading  from  the  *  Acta  Sincera  Martjrum '  of 
Ruinart.  The  same  persons  appear  in  the  conflict.  Bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  catechists,  acolytes,  virgins,  old  men,  and  mere  children. 
There  are  almost  the  same  instruments  of  torture  and  death,  the 
rod,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  sword.  If  there  be  any  difference, 
it  is  that  the  refined  and  exquisite  tortures  of  the  board,  the  rub- 
bing stick,  and  tlio  sawing  rope,  were  not  known  to  the  ruder  cru- 
elty of  the  amphitheatre,  where  the  Africans  made  a  speedy  way  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  There  are,  moreover,  tiie  very  same 
names  so  dear  to  the  Church,  Agatha  and  Agnes,  Barbara  and 
Perpetua,  Lucy  and  Julitta,  Peter  and  Paul,  Ignatius  and  Stephen, 
Protasius  and  Sebastian.  Tiiere  are  the  same  interrogatories  and  the 
same  answers;  the  same  holy  defiance  and  divinely  inspired  con- 
tempt of  pain,  torture,  and  death;  there  is  the  same  wonderful 
illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  mouths  of  the  simple, 
and  of  children;  the  same  intense  detestation  of  paganism  ;  the 
same  burning  and  tender  love  for  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  same  con- 
suming zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of  His  Church.  We  could 
believe  ourselves  to  be  reading  of  the  martyrdoms  of  Spain,  Bithynia, 
and  Sicily." — Pref.  pp.  vi.,  vii.,  viii. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  eloquent  passage,  but  we  can 
amplify  it,  by  giving  some  few  examples  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  grace  of  God  in  martyrdom;  let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  poor  pagan  woman,  Agatha  Kim  :  she  was  converted 
young  to  Christianity,  but  was  of  such  feeble  intellect  that 
they  could  never  succeed  in  teaching  her  the  necessary 
truths;  for  many  years  they  could  not  on  this  account  even 
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baptize  her.  Only  slie  remembered,  and  constantly  repeated 
the  words,  *'  Jesus  and  Mary  ;"  but  upon  the  repetition  of 
these  saving  names,  her  soul  fed,  and  her  courage  grew. 
In  her  ignorance  she  was  following  her  husband's  super- 
stitious practices  before  his  idols,  when  her  sister  saw  and 
reproved  her ;  she  was  told  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so, 
and  without  fear  or  hesitation  she  flung  the  gods  of  her 
husband  into  the  fire.  This  poor  creature  God  enabled  to 
endure  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  for  His  sake. 

"  She  was  arrested  in  1836,  and  brought  before  the  court  of 
Potseng.  The  judge  said  to  her  :  'You  are  weak  enough  to  believe 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  is  true.'  Agatha  answered  :  *  I 
am  a  poor  wretched  creature,  aud  I  only  know  Jesus  and  Mary  :  I 
have  learnt  nothing  more.'  *  Your  bones  shall  be  broken,  and  you 
shall  be  beaten  until  you  expire,  if  you  will  not  renounce  Jesus  and 
Mary,'  *  Were  it  necessary  to  die,  I  will  never  renounce  Jesus  and 
Mary.'  During  the  interrogatories  and  tortures  which  she  under- 
went, the  only  words  which  she  uttered  were  the  names  of  our 
Saviour  and  His  holy  Mother.  Her  faith,  although  but  little  en- 
lightened, remained  unshaken,  and  her  courage  excited  universal 
admiration.  The  judge  was  unable  to  overcome  her  determination, 
and  sent  her  to  the  Kientso.  When  she  entered  the  prison,  the 
Christians  said  laughingly  to  her :  *  Ah,  here  is  Agatha,  who  knows 
Jesus  and  Mary,  and  nothing  else.'  They  praised  her  intrepidity, 
instructed  her  in  the  necessary  truths,  and  baptised  her.  After 
she  had  gained  new  strength  in  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  she 
underwent  the  three  interrogatories  in  the  court  of  Kientso  with 
equal  fortitude,  making  the  same  answers  as  have  been  given  above. 
The  judge  condemned  her  to  be  beheaded,  but  this  sentence  was 
not  carried  out  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1839.  She  went  to 
execution  in  company  with  eight  other  martyrs,  with  the  same 
firmness  that  she  had  displayed  before  her  judges.  She  was  fifty- 
four  years  of  age." — pp.  36-7. 

Children  have  been  inspired,  as  in  old  times,  to  fight 
the  good  fight,  becoming  awful  in  their  innocence  and 
strength.  Peter  Liou  was  but  thirteen,  yet  his  sufferings 
were  of  surpassing  horror,— he  was  tortured  eight  times. 

"  He  received  GOO  blows  of  the  rod.  Fourteen  times  he  was  bru- 
tally treated  by  the  executioners.  He  received  forty  blows  of  the 
board.  During  his  torture  he  displayed  so  great  a  firmness,  and  so 
tranquil  an  air,  that  the  very  executioners  stood  in  amazement. 
He  took  the  shreds  of  his  flesh  and  skin  and  threw  them  before  the 
judges.  In  the  prison  there  was  an  apostate,  to  whom  he  said  : 
*  You  are  a  catechist,  and  a  grown  man.  I  am  only  a  boy.  It  is 
you  who  ought  to  be  exhorting  me  to  suffer  courageously.     How 
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comes  it  that  we  have  changed  places  ?  Return  to  yourself,  and 
die  for  Jesiis  Christ.'  Ho  was  strangled  in  prison  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  ascended  to  join  the  glorious  array  of  children,  of 
whom  St.  Vitus  and  St  Celsus  are  the  standard  bearers,  and  to  walk 
side  by  side  with  St.  Christopher." — Pref.  pp.  xi.,  xii. 

Another  instance  we  must  give. 

"  Barbara  Y,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  was  left  an  orphan 
in  her  infancy.  She  had  to  endure  the  privations  of  poverty,  and 
was  distinguished  for  her  virtue  among  the  children  of  her  age. 
She  was  arrested  in  the  month  of  March,  and  taken  to  the  Potseng, 
where  she  endured  all  the  tortures  with  great  firmness.  The  judge, 
unable  to  make  her  apostatise,  transferred  her  to  the  Kientso.  The 
judge  of  this  latter  court  several  times  endeavoured  to  gain  her 
over  by  kind  means,  but  could  not  influence  her.  He  was  astonished 
at  such  constancy  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  pitying  her  extreme 
youth,  sent  her  back  to  Potseng,  where  she  underwent  fresh  tor- 
ments, hunger,  cold,  stripes,  and  sickness.  At  length  she  was  stran- 
gled in  prison." — p.  48. 

Aged  men  and  women,  whom  even  the  executioners 
would  have  spared,  exclaimed  that  they  had  yet  strength 
to  suffer  for  God,  and  bore  unshrinking  the  most  horrible 
torments. 

*'  *  It  were  unworthy  of  me,  at  my  age,*  said  Agatha  Tsong,  *  to 
abandon  my  true  religion ;  I  am  on  the  point  of  appearing 
before  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead;  there  is  hardly  a 
breath  in  my  body  now:  make  haste  to  deprive  me  of  it,  before 
death  prevents  you.'  She  was  carried  to  the  prison  of  the  Kientso, 
where  she  expired  of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  pronouncing  the  sweet 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.     She  was  aged  seventy-nine.'' — p.  101. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  men  were  sanctified 
only  by  suffering.  ^  Wherever  the  details  of  their  lives  are 
known,  the  heroism  of  their  charity  and  faith  seems 
greater  even  than  that  of  their  martyrdom.  In  every 
instance  the  first  questions  were  addressed  to  the  discovery 
of  Christians  who  had  sheltered  them,  or  of  the  holy  things 
of  the  Church  ;  always  in  vain ;  ^''Denounce  those  com- 
panions of  your  disobedience,  with  whom  you  are  ac- 
quainted." ^  **  I  am  not  permitted  to  injure  my  neigh- 
bour," replied  John  Pak.  **  I  am  acquainted  with  few 
Christians,"  said  Barbara  Tshoi,  **  and  besides,  you 
would  put  them  to  death ;  I  cannot  denounce  them." 
So  it  was  universally.  Amongst  the  body  of  those  Chris- 
tians, whom  God  did  not  call  to  the  honour  of  martyr- 
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dom,  the  spirit  of  confessors  is  gloriously  manifested. 
These  poor  timid  Chinese,  brought  up  in  the  slavish 
habits  of  an  Eastern  despotism,  and  witnessing  horrors 
from  which  the  bravest  might  have  shrunk,  were  scarcely 
ever  at  fault.  They  were  ready  to  seek  out  the  martyrs 
in  prison,  to  console  and  sustain  them,  to  conceal  the 
priests,  to  do  the  errands  of  the  bishops  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  raise  money  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  or  of 
the  ransacked  treasures  of  the  Church;  compelled  to  fly 
before  the  outbreak  of  persecution,  raised  by  some  new- 
edict,  or  the  captive  of  some  mercenary  and  savage  man- 
darin, they  would  return  to  find,  alas  !  their  villages  laid 
waste,  their  churches  burnt,  their  friends  sent  into  exile 
or  slain,  worst  of  all,  their  pastors  gone;  and  yet,  in 
almost  all  cases  they  had  Christian  fortitude  to  collect 
again  their  scattered  means,  and  to  resume  the  practices  of 
the  faith  as  best  they  might.  Poor  labouring  men  and 
women  have  been  catechists,  apostles  in  their  families, 
teaching,  baptising  the  children,  encouraging  the  mar- 
tyrs, following  them  to  execution,  and  then,  with  the  mar- 
vellous Christian  instinct,  only  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  running  all  risks  to  save  their  precious  remains, 
dipping  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  and  thus  showing 
their  veneration  for  the  relics  of  the  saints.  The  relics  of 
the  holy  priest  Bonnard  were  thus  recovered ;  we  will 
quote  from  the  account  given  of  his  martyrdom,  by  Mgr. 
Ketord,  his  bishop. 

"But  what  did  they  do  with  the  body?  We  expected  that  it 
would  be  buried  at  the  place  of  execution,  as  that  of  M.  Schoeffler 
was,  and  that  only  the  head  would  be  thrown  into  the  river.  We 
made  preparations  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  relics,  but  our 
measures  were  of  no  avail.  As  soon  as  the  victim  fell,  the  manda- 
rins had  all  the  earth  which  was  soaked  with  his  blood  dug  up,  that 
the  Christians  might  not  get  any  of  it,  and  the  body  and  head  were 
put  into  a  large  boat,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers.  The 
chief  mandarin,  with  several  of  his  armed  followers,  went  on  board 
another  boat.  They  were  both  provisioned  for  three  days,  and  when 
they  had  set  sail,  and  got  the  oars  out,  they  went  down  the  river,  as 
if  on  a  long  and  important  expedition. 

**  But  a  launch,  full  of  Christians,  among  whom  were  my  deacon, 
and  two  of  our  catechists,  went  before  them  at  a  little  distance,  to 
watch  their  movements,  and  towards  evening  we  despatched  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea  several  fishing  boats,  which  were  moored  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  community.  At  a  little  before  nine  the  sky 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  it  began  to  rain.     The  boats  of  the 
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mandarins  had  got  a  little  below  Tam-Toa;  tliere  tliej  stopped,  and 
after  doing  something  which  could  not  be  seen,  but  which  was  per- 
fectly understood,  they  again  set  sail,  and  began  to  ascend  tho 
river  on  their  return.  The  Christians  in  tho  launch  marked  the 
place,  and  the  fishing  boats  came  up  and  joined  them.  A  young 
man  pluuged  in,  at  a  depth  of  five  and  twenty  feet,  and  came  ex- 
actly upon  the  body  of  the  holy  martyr.  He  touched  its  hands  and 
feet,  and  immediately  rose  to  the  surface,  exclaiming  triumphantly, 
1  have  found  it. 

**The  mandarins  had  fastened  the  body  of  Bonnard  to  an  enor- 
mous stone,  such  as  is  used  to  pound  rice,  and  had  tied  up  the  head 
in  a  small  bag,  and  put  it  under  the  arm.  Very  soon  after  the  pre- 
cious treasure  was  discovered,  it  was  raised  from  the  bottom,  and 
one  hour  after  midnight  the  fishermen  arrived  with  tiieir  pious 
burden  at  the  door  of  our  community.  We  immediately  dressed 
it  in  all  the  priestly  vestments,  and  laid  it,  with  its  face 
uncovered,  in  a  very  beautiful  cofiiii,  presented  by  a  Christian 
family.  It  remained  thus  exposed,  with  lighted  torches  round  it, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Church  of  our  college,  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  when  we  buried  it  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Ritual.  I  was  the  celebrant,  assisted  by  M.  Legrand,  by  two  Anna- 
mite  priests,  by  a  deacon,  and  by  all  our  disciples  ;  we  also  ad- 
mitted some  of  the  principal  converts  of  the  village  to  the  funeral, 
which  we  performed  almost  in  a  whisper.'' — pp.  202-4. 

How  wonderful  is  the  self-possession  shown  in  this  last 
incident ;  these  men  might  well  have  been  shaken  in  nerve 
by  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed;  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  population  ready  at  any  moment  to  rise,  like  ravening 
wolves  against  them,  but  no  jot  of  their  duty  must  be 
omitted,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  must  receive  due 
and  solemn  observance — God  must  be  glorified  in  the 
death  of  His  saint ;  the  body  of  the  martyr  must  not  be 
concealed,  lest  his  fate  should  excite  the  alarm  of  the 
young  students,  but  rather  to  strengthen  their  faith,  this 
"seed  of  the  Church, '^  their  future  patron  in  heaven,  is 
exposed  with  solemn  triumph  to  their  veneration.  In 
character  witli  this  has  been  tho  working  of  the  Church, 
throughout  all  time  ;  but  here,  in  China,  we  seem  to  wit- 
ness with  our  own  eyes,  how,  and  by  what  means,  she 
made  progress  amongst  unconverted  nations,  from  the 
time  of  our  wild  heathen  ancestors  to  the  present  day. 
Ever  in  danger,  and  yet  not  afraid,  always  suffering  oblo- 
quy and  persecution,  but  not  to  be  turned  from  her  path  ; 
often  in  martyrdom,  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  never  for- 
getting that  she  is  not  to  be  destroyed.     That  her  mission 
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is  to  go  on,  conquer  and  build  up.  So  if  in  one  part  oF 
this  great  empire  the  Christians  suffer  persecution,  in 
others  they  are  peacefully  carrying  on  works  of  utility  and 
love.  We  extract  from  Mr.  Oliphant's  narrative  of  Lord 
Elgin's  mission  to  China,  the  following  account  of  a 
Catholic  establishment,  upon  which  he  came  by  chance. 
He  is  speaking  of  Ting-hae,  and  says  : 

**  Passing  through  it  we  entered  the  pleasant  valley  beyond  ;  and 
observing  a  building  in  a  wood  surmounted  by  a  cross,  we  decided 
that  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  mission,  and  bent  our  steps  thither 
accordingly.  A  priest  dressed  in  Chinese  costume  met  us  as  we 
approached,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  establisliment  with  great 
simplicity  and  cordiality.  He  was  the  only  European  on  the 
island,  a  Lazarist  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent,  and  gave  us  some  in- 
teresting details  of  his  labours  in  Kiangsi,  where  he  had  resided  for 
ten  years.  We  inspected  his  industrial  farm,  cultivated  by  the 
boys  of  the  school,  a  clean  chubby-looking  set  of  little  fellows,  with 
happy  smiling  countenances,  very  different  in  expression  from  that 
of  Chinese  youths  generally.  They  evidently  regarded  their  spi- 
ritual master  with  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Many  of 
them  were  waifs  and  strays  whom  he  had  picked  out  of  byways  and 
hedges,  deserted  by  their  parents  on  account  of  some  physical  in- 
firmity. One  was  blind,  another  lame,  another's  arm  and  tongue 
were  paralysed.  Generally,  however,  his  pupils  were  the  children 
of  converts  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  system  being  rather  to  breed  con- 
certs than  to  make  them,  an  operation  which  is  becoming  daily 
more  simple,  as  there  are  upwards  of  half  a  million  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  in  the  Empire.  Out  of  the  entire  population  of  Chusan, 
estimated  at  200,000,  the  priest  calculated  that  about  250  families 
were  converts.  Neither  he  nor  his  flock  were  in  any  way  annoyed 
by  the  people,  although  jealously  regarded  by  the  authorities  and 
the  literati.  Still  no  active  hostility  was  exercised  towards  them  ; 
and  beyond  being  occasionally  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  pagodas, 
or  take  part  in  Buddhist  ceremonies,  they  practised  their  faith  un- 
molested. We  afterwards  visited,  with  our  reverend  guide,  a  girl's 
hospital  in  the  town,  which  did  equal  credit  to  his  management  with 
the  rest  of  his  establishment." 

■  We  do  not  believe  the  fact  that  Christians  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  religious  ceremomes  o^  the  Buddhists;  the 
mistake  might  easily  be  made  in  a  country  were  ceremo- 
nial mixes  with  every  thing.  We  dissent  also  from  Mr. 
Oliphant's  comments  upon  another  of  our  establishments 
in  China ;  but,  we  with  pleasure  accept  and  give  his  testi- 
mony as  to  what  he  saw. 

*'One  day  we  took  a  walk  of  twelve  miles  to  visit  the  Roman 
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Catholic  college  and  missionary  Establishment  of  Siccawaj.        * 
♦         *  *         The  mission  buildings  are  pleasantly  situated  on 

the  banks  of  a  small  canal.  We  were  received  at  the  door  by  some 
priests,  dressed  as  usual  in  Chinese  costume,  who  conducted  us 
over  the  establishment.  We  found  the  sclioolrooms  full  of  noisy 
students,  all  swajing  their  bodies  to  and  fro  over  their  desks,  and 
reciting  their  lessons  to  themselves  in  a  loud  monotonous  chant, 
each  apparently  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  sharp  tones  which 
were  ringing  in  his  ears  from  his  neighbour  on  either  side.  There 
were  altogether  eighty  young  men  and  boys  in  the  several  school- 
rooms, deep  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  polite  learning  of  the 
Chinese  ;  for  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholics  consists  not  so 
much  in  imbuing  the  students  with  the  dogmas  of  their  own  faith, 
as  in  educating  them  to  such  a  point  in  the  literature  of  their 
country,  as  shall  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
fellows  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  empire,  at  the  competitive 
examinations.  By  these  means,  if  they  do  not  gain  converts,  they 
secure  to  themselves  protection  in  high  places,  and  ever  after  have 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  upon  whom  they  can 
rely;  for  the  tie  formed  between  the  student  and  his  teacher  at 
these  establishments  is  not  easily  broken,  and  the  kindness  and 
toleration  with  which  he  has  been  treated  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
leaves  even  in  the  mind  of  the  stern  Confucian  a  strong  impression  in 
favour  of  that  class  to  whom  he  owes  his  present  greatness,  and  who, 
whatever  their  tenets,  have  at  all  events  in  his  own  case  practised 
some  of  the  noblest  maxims  of  the  great  philosopher.  I  was  informed 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  could  boast  of  converts  even 
among  the  mandarins  ;  while  numerous  instances  of  devotion  and 
acts  of  private  charity  both  to  the  missionaries  and  their  converts 
were  related,  both  on  the  part  of  those  Chinese  who  were  members 
of  the  Ciiurch,  and  of  those  who  had  merely  benefited  from  its  in- 
stitutions. 

"  The  mission  at  Siccaway  was  almost  entirely  conducted  by 
Jesuits.  The  best  possible  understanding  evidently  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  their  pupils,  whose  countenances  all  bore  evidence 
of  happiness  and  contentment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  devoted  to  work  or  religious  ex- 
ercises. The  establishment  was  kept  scrupulously  clean  ;  the  dor- 
mitories were  models  of  neatness  ;  so  that  habits  foreign  to  the 
Chinese  domestic  character  were  being  instilled  into  the  inmates. 
8ome  specimens  of  modelling  in  clay,  by  one  of  the  elder  students, 
gave  promise  of  considerable  talent  as  an  artist. 

#  *  4t  *  *  * 

**  Perhaps  some  of  them  formed  part  of  the  crowd  we  saw  no  less 
reverently  adoring  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  following  Sunday  at  the 
cathedral  at  Tonk-a-doo.     Here  one  side  of  the  spacious  area  was 
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filled  by  a  large  attendance  of  Chinese  female  converts,  whose 
devout  demeanour  testified  to  their  sincerity,  and  whose  neat  and 
occasionally  handsome  costume,  and  pleasing  countenances,  formed 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  fair  sex  the  stranger 
meets  in  a  Chinese,  town,  and  of  which,  if  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  better  classes,  he  will  probably  form  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  sacred  pictures  drawn  in 
conformity  with  Chinese  notions,  though  the  shaven  crowns  and 
tails  of  the  apostles,  and  small  feet  of  the  women,  are  startling  to 
an  accidental  eye;  but  the  principal  curiosity  of  the  cathedral  is 
the  organ,  which  has  been  constructed  by  Chinese  mechanics,  and 
the  pipes  of  which  are  composed  simply  of  the  hollowed  bamboo  of 
different  sizes.  The  tones  which  it  emitted,  though  powerful,  were 
soft  and  melodious,  except  in  some  of  the  higher  notes.  There  is  a 
college  attached  to  the  cathedral.  The  students  here  are  all  con- 
verts, and  many  of  them  were  undergoing  a  course  of  preparation 
as  native  missionaries  and  catechists." 

As  to  the  charofes  against  the  doctrinal  teacliinp:  of 
the  missionaries,  (Jesnits  or  otherwise,)  we  will  only- 
remark  that  it  reqnires  a  deeper  theological  knowledge 
than  is  generally  possessed,  even  amongst  Catholics,  to 
know  where  compliance  with  native  cnstoms  and  ideas, 
is  lurony,  or  where,  as  in  things  indifferent,  they  may 
become  right ,  when  rednced  to  their  proper  valne  and 
engrafted  into  the  Truth.  To  discuss  the  question  on 
this  occasion  would  be  beside  the  object  of  our  present 
midertaking ;  but  to  the  whole  objection  there  is  at  least 
one  obvious  answer, — those  have  been  well  instructed  in 
the  Christian  Faith,  who  can  practise  it  so  well,  and  suffer 
so  heroically  for  it.  The  same  instructors  taught  the 
Christians  of  Japan,  of  whom  Mr.  Oliphant  truly  says: 

*'  The  early  records  of  the  Church  do  not  afford  instances  of 
more  unflinching  heroism  than  is  furnished  in  the  naratives  of  those 
martyrdoms  to  which  Japanese  of  all  ranks  were  subjected  when  the 
day  of  trial  came.  Thousands  were  slaughtered  at  Simabarra,. 
thousands  more  tormented  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  or  rolled 
down  the  Pappenburg  ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  last 
ppark  has  never  yet  been  extinguished,  and  that,  smouldering 
secretly,  tlio  fire  of  Fran9ois  Xavier  still  burns  in  the  bosoms  of  some 
of  those  who  have  received  the  traditions  of  his  teaching.'' 

Thirty-seven  thousand  Christians  cooped  within  the 
walls  of  Simabarra  were  bombarded  and  miserably  de- 
stroyed by  the  Dutch,  at  the  behest  of  the  Japanese 
government.  All  these  might  have  saved  themselves 
had   they   been  taught   to   think    that    conformity   with 
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heathen  rehgioiis  was  allowable.  We  cannot  at  present 
pursue  this  subject  further,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to 
close  even  this  short  notice  without  mention  of  the  names 
of  Schoeffler,  Bonnard,  Dehimotte,  Chapdelain,  Imbert, 
and,  ah  !  how  many  more?  These  were  men  of  education 
and  talent,  men  who  left  the  comforts  of  home  and  circles 
of  loving  friends,  to  take  up  the  cross  in  its  most  arduous 
form ;  devoting  themselves  from  childhood,  like  Imbert, 
who  at  seven  years  old  was  wont  to  say,  '*  Some  day  I  will 
go  and  preach  the  faith  in  these  distant  lands,  and  save 
these  souls  who  are  falling  into  hell." 

They  went  through  difficulties  and  hardships  beyond 
belief,  to  introduce  themselves  in  disguise  into  their  future 
country,  of  which  they  entered  into  possession  by  throwing 
themselves  on  their  knees,  like  Chapdelain,  to  **  conse- 
crate their  whole  power  and  life  to  the  glorious  work 
therein  entrusted  to  them."  Apostles  in  work  and  deed, 
the  martyrdom  of  these  men  was  worthy  of  their  lives, 
sublime,  in  teaching  and  in  suffering.  The  narratives  of 
them  must  not  be  abridged ;  we  recommend  them  to  our 
readers,  who  will  find  them  collected  in  this  work.  ^  We 
wish  we  could  hope  that  not  only  these  edifying  narratives, 
but  the  subject  of  missionary  labours  and  their  results  in 
general,  could  be  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  Protes- 
tants. Speaking  of  future  Protestant  missions,  Mr. 
Oliphant  is  often  obliged  reluctantly  to  admit  how  slight 
are  the  present  grounds  upon  which  he  builds  up  many 
vague  but  brilliant  anticipations.  His  stay  in  China  was 
too  short,  and  his  duties  too  engrossing,  to  enable  him  to 
give  much  time  to  researches  into  the  progress  made  by 
Christianity,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  taken  a  laudable  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
to  have  endeavoured  where  he  could  to  acquire  informa- 
tion. He  must  not  quarrel  with  us  if  we  turn  some  of  his 
own  deductions  against  himself.  Upon  one  occasion  we 
have  the  following  passage : — 

"  With  the  masses  ia  almost  all  countries  where  it  has  been 
introduced  at  all,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  popular  ; 
but  the  emissaries  of  that  Plagiarist,*  their  own  philosoper,  M. 
Auguste  Comte,  would  have  a  greater  chance  of  success  amongst  the 


Query — "  our  own,"  i.  e.   Catholic,  because  French. 
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literati  of  China,  than  those  of  the  Pope.  I  was  informed  bj  a  higl 
clerical  Protestant  authoritj,  that  out  of  tlie  mass  of  Protestan 
converts  hitherto  made,  there  were  onlj  five  whom  he  really  believeu 
to  be  sincere  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion 
should  be  greater  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Roman  Catho 
lies." — p.  254,  vol.  i. 

Is  not  this,  ill  its  contemptuous  setting  aside  of  acknow- 
ledpfed  facts,  and  its  unfounded  assumptions,  a  specimen 
of  Protestant  argument  ?      Our  Saviour  said,  **  Go  and 
teach  all  nations,*'  &c.,  we  suppose  the  masses.     Is  not 
then  that  Church  which  is  "  popular  with  the  masses"  the 
one  to  whom  the  mandate  has  been  given,  by  whom  it  has 
been  obeyed?     And  if  this  trust  and   power  have  been 
confided  to    her,   why    should    she    not    succeed,    even 
although  others  (unauthorized  and   ungifted)   may   have 
failed,  as  by  their  own  admission  they  have  done,  both 
with  *'  the  masses"  and  the  literati  ?     Now  everywhere — 
from  Mr.  Oliphant  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times — it  is  the 
fashion    to  concede   to   us    the    *^  ignorant    population,** 
•'  masses,**   <fec.     Thankfully  do   we   accept   them  !     It 
wouM  be  an  endless  labour,  (and  needless  to  all  but  the 
wilfully  blind,  with  whom  it  would  avail  us  nothing,)  to 
make  out  our  array  of  names  of  the  great,  the  learned, 
and  the  illustrious.     It  is  more  in  consonance  with  our 
present  subject  to  remark  how  many  of  these  have  been 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  martyrdom,  as  is  shewn  in  these 
"New  Glories,**  no  less  than  in  all  former  records.     Mr. 
Oliphant  admits,  in  the  passage  which  is  found  in  one  of 
our  extracts,  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
in  *'  high  places,**  and  that  acts  of  charity  and  kindness 
are  often  received  by  them  from  the  mandarins ;    and  he 
ascribes  this  influence  to  their   learning; — what  kind  of 
learning  we  are  not  told,  yet  that   makes   a  difference. 
There  is  but  one  learning  which  leads  to  such  acts,  or  to 
such  lives  and  deaths  as  are  now  placed  on  record.     Let  it 
not  be  said  that  we  build  too  much  upon  the  superficial 
observations  of  a  traveller.     Let  but  our  Protestant  con- 
temporaries apply  this  sort  of  criticism  to  the  statements 
made  by  their  overgrown  converting  societies  of  all  des- 
criptions, and  they  will  be  themselves  astonished  at  the 
result.     Oh  !  that  they  would  do  so ;  that  tliey  would  ask 
themselves  where  are  the  marks  of  the  true  Church.      We 
will  describe  them  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the   Cardinal 
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Archbishop,  and  with  them  we  will  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  volume. 

"  Coming  from  the  sacred  hands  of  the  holy  Father,  this  most 
touching  and  stirring  volume  speaks  to  us  with  the  voice  of  an  apos- 
tolic warning,  summoning  the  faithful  to  fidelity  in  the  conflicts  in 
these  latter  days,  and  to  constancy  even  unto  death.  It  shows  us 
that  to  this  hour  the  Church  is  the  same,  and  the  world  is  the  same, 
antagonist,  and  irreconcilable  :  for  the  world  will  not  change  and 
the  Church  cannot.  There  is  the  same  conflict,  the  same  enmity, 
the  same  issue.  The  world  martyrs  the  Church,  the  Church  sub- 
dues the  world.  The  words  of  our  Divine  Lord  are  always  verified, 
*  I  came  not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  but  a  sword.'  The  age  of 
martyrs  as  of  miracles  never  ceases.  Martyrdom  is  a  perpetual 
note  upon  the  mystical  body.  It  has  the  Stigmata  of  Jesus  ever 
fresh  upon  it.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  ten  persecutions  of  anti- 
quity as  if  it  were  ten  distinct  and  isolated  assaults  of  the  world. 
They  were  but  ten  more  vehement  bursts  of  a  storm  which  was 
ever  hovering  overhead,  wheeling  about  the  horizon,  and  descend- 
ing with  a  sudden  stroke,  first  in  one  and  then  another  region,  but 
making  perpetual  havoc,  to  and  fro,  throughout  the  whole  Catholic 
unity.  So  in  every  successive  age.  There  have,  indeed,  been  lulls  and 
returns  of  the  storm :  it  has  died  down,  but  it  has  never  died  out. 
The  world,  whether  Jewish  or  heathen,  heretical  or  schismatical, 
secular  or  nominally  Catholic,  Latitudinarian  or  infidel,  has  always 
persecuted  the  Church  of  God.  Its  instincts  tell  it  that  eitlier  it  or 
the  Church  must  die.  Three  centuries  ago  and  England  was  the 
field  of  martyrdom;  then  it  fell  upon  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas; 
then  upon  Poland  ;  then  France  ;  then  in  our  own  day  upon  Rome, 
and  now,  for  half  a  century,  it  is  upon  the  far  East.  In  sen'Ung 
out,  therefore,  this  volume  to  the  faithful,  and  in  inscribing  upon  it 
the  title  *  The  New  Glories  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  sent,  as  was  the  custom  of  Israel  among  its  tribes, 
the  warning  and  the  invitation  to  arm  for  an  impending  strife. 
And  certainly  the  Pontiff  who  has  upon  his  brow  the  glory  of  defin- 
ing the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  second  Eve,  ought  to  be  the 
special  object  of  the  enmity  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent  upon  earth. 
He  bids  us,  then,  to  revive  our  consciousness  of  the  great  laws  and 
prerogatives,  the  sacred  truths  and  instincts  of  the  Church  of  God ; 
of  the  glorious  passion  and  splendid  crowns  of  our  Fathers  ;  of  the 
immutable  sameness  of  the  warfare;  of  the  possible  impending  of 
the  same  conflicts,  which  we  not  only  read  in  Martyrologies,  but  see 
before  us  at  this  day.  The  voice  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  calls 
us  to  a  closer  and  more  loving  attachment  to  our  pastors,  the 
leaders  and  cross-bearers  in  this  great  warfare,  to  more  docile  and 
intimate  union  with  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Holy  Koman  Church; 
to  a  fearless  constancy  for  even  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  the  faith, 
and  to  a  confidence  that  the  same  Almighty  grace  and  loving  pre- 
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sence  of  the  King  of  Martjrs  can  make  even  of  us,  weak  and  unused 
to  danger,  shrinking  and  soft  to  pain,  confessors  as  inflexible,  and 
martjrs  as  glorious,  as  they  who  won  their  crowns  in  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  or  the  sunless  prisons  of  Ccrea.  He  speaks  to  us  as 
with  the  voice  of  the  great  martjr  of  Africa, — '  O  beatam  Ecclesiara 
nostram,  quam  sic  honor  divinae  dignationis  illuminat,  quara  tem- 
poribus  nostris  gloriosus  martyrum  sanguis  illustrat.  Erat  ante  in 
operibus  fratrum  Candida.  Nunc  facta  est  in  martyrum  cruore 
purpurea.  Floribus  ejus  nee  lilia  nee  rosse  desunt.  In  coelestibus 
castris  et  pax  et  acies  habeut  flores  sues  ;  quibus  miles  Christi  ob 
gloriam  coronetur.  Opto  vos,  fortissimi  et  beatissimi  fratres,  sem- 
per in  Domino  bene  valere,  et  nostri  meminisse.' — Valete.'' — Pr ef. 
pp.  xiv.,  XV.,  xvi. 


Abt  III. —  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  hy  means  of  Natural  Selection  ; 
or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Geological,  Linnasan,  &c.. 
Societies,  author  of  "Journal  of  Researches  during  II. M.S. 
Beagle's  Voyage  round  the  World."  London:  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  1859. 

WHERE  is  that  story  to  be  found  which  delighted  us 
in  our  boyish  days,  of  the  tiger  that  sprang  at  a 
man,  and  as  he  fell  affrighted,  bounded  over  him  into  the 
open  jaws  of  a  crocodile  ?  ^  We  Catholics  not  unfrequently 
experience  somewhat  similar  escapes.  We  are  reminded 
of  Mr.  Squeers's  new  boy,  whom  a  violent  blow  on  his 
left  ear  would  have  sent  flying  off  the  stool  on  which  he 
was  perched,  if  an  equally  violent  cuff  on  the  right  had 
not  restored  the  equilibrium.  What  wonder  if  at  times 
we  are  tempted  to  resort  to  the  process  of  a  Cambridge 
man,  whom  a  friend  of  ours  one  day  visited  when  he 
should  have  been  reading  hard  for  his  degree,  and  whom 
he  found  with  a  savage  looking  equation  lying  uiielimin- 
ated  on  his  table,  but  himself  comfortably  ensconced  in  his 
arm  chair,  reading  Punch.  "  But,  my  dear  fellow,  how 
on  earth  can  you  take  the  world  so  easily?*'  "Hush, 
hush  !  don't  you  see?"  was  the  reply,  "they  are  cancel- 
ling one  another  on  the  table." 
If  the  voice  of  science  were  always  such  as  that  which 
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spoke  by  Sir  Roderick  Miirchison  when,  even  before  the 
treasures  of  California  had  been  discovered,  he  pointed  to 
the  gold  fields   of  Australia  as  the   El  Dorado  of  the 
future;   or  if  it  were  as  that  which  showed   where   the 
telescope  should  be  pointed  that  the  planet  might  be  seen, 
which,  though  human  eye  had  not  yet  rested  on  it,  had 
been  even  accurately  weighed;  then  indeed  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  thing  to  liear  it  said  that  Science  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Revelation  of  which  the   Church  is  the 
depository.     But  soi-disant  Science  is  too  often  of  another 
character  for  us  to  be  much  moved  whenever  it  pleases  to 
raise  a  cry  of  "  Lo,  here  !"  or  **  Lo,  there  V     That  which 
one  school  accepts  is  looked  on  as  thoroughly  fallacious 
by  another;  and  what  is  regarded  as  demonstrated  by  one 
generation  of  men  who  have  made  profession  of  philosophy 
is  exploded  by  another,  perhaps  its  immediate  successor. 
Well,  then,  for  us  that  our  faith  is  from  above,  resting  on 
supernatural  evidences  of  a  Revelation,  and  that  it  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  every  fresh  theorist  in  the  mystej-ies  of 
creation.     If  we  but  remain  tranquil  such  enemies  devour 
one  another ;  and  thus  we  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
indifferent  to   the  progress    of  science,  because  we   are 
quietly  waiting    for  opposing   theories  to  **  cancel    one 
another  on  the  table."     It  is  not  so  very  long  since  we 
were  most  learnedly  told,  with  great  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment and  apparently  a  goodly  basis  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge, that  the  variations  of  the  human  frame  amongst 
the  diff^erent  members  of  our  race  are  so  important  and 
radical,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Mosaic  narrative 
can  be  true,  or  that  we  can  all  be  descended  from  a  single 
pair.      Tdv8'  d7ro/>tet;So>€vo9,   Mr.   Darwin  makes  reply   and 
says,  that  not  only  is  there  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
an   Ojibbeway,   a   Hottentot,   and   an   Australian,   have 
descended  from  a  common  parent  with  a  Chinese  and  an 
Englishman,  but  that  **  he  believes   that  animals  have 
descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and 
plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number  :"  and,  much  further 
still,  that  he  would  **  infer  from  analogy  that  probably  all 
the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth 
have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into  which 
life   was  first  breathed,''  or  in  other  words,   **  that  all 
animals  and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one  proto- 
type." (p.  484.)     Truly  the  oscillations  of  Science  are 
somewhat  alarming. 
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We  should,  however,  be  extremely  sorry  to  leave  tlie 
impression  that  we  consider  Mr.  Darwin's  book  as  empi- 
rical or  unscientific.    He  has  the  misfortune  not  to  believe 
in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  he  has  filled  up  the  gap  thus  left 
in  his  mind  by  substituting  in  their  place  some  prototype 
of  far  more  venerable  antiquity,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  rather  a  humiliating  character  to  one  who  would 
fain  believe  himself  as  coming  directly  from  the  Hand  of 
God  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"    and  he  looks  back 
through  a  bewildering  number  of  years  to  his  simple  pro- 
genitor, a  worm  perhaps,  or  a  bit  of  sponge,   or  some 
animated  cellule.     He  would  say  with  Job,  but  in  a  sense 
that  would  have  surprised  the  Patriarch,  Ptitredini  dixi, 
pater  mens  est  ;    mater   mea   et   soror  rnea,  vermibus. 
But  his  book  is  not  occupied  with  this.     It  is  introduced 
into  a  few  lines  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  a  paragraph  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  subse- 
quently to  quote,  we  should  not  have  thought  that  the  idea 
was  in  the  writer's  mind  while  the  main  topics  of  his  book 
were  under  discussion.     The  work  itself,  in  the  main,  we 
will  say  frankly,  seems  to  us  so  valuable,  and  approves 
itself  to  us  individually  as  so  genuinely  scientific  ;    the 
basis  of  facts  is  so  unusually  broad  and  comprehensive,  the 
reasoning  is  so  dispassionate,  and  the  writer  shows  him- 
self throughout  so  keen-sighted  to  every  objection,  that 
we  cannot  say  how  grieved  we  are  that  the  book  should  be 
marred  by  the  introduction  of  so  gratuitous  and  so  repul- 
sive an  idea,  or  that  the  theory  should  be  carried  to  such 
unreasonable  lengths.  The  present  work  is  but  an  abstract 
of  a  much  larger  undertaking,  on  which  Mr.  Darwin  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years.     We  most  sincerely  trust 
that  when  this  great  book  shall  appear,  for  which  we  shall 
look  as  anxiously  as  any,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  with- 
drawn this  preposterous  conclusion,  which,  if  it  were  but  a 
true   deduction  from   his  previous  positions,  would  be  a 
most  arrant  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
A  We  will  commence  our  account  of  the  theory  main- 
tained in  this  remarkable  book  by  a  case  which  is  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Darwin  in  a  single  line.  (p.  30.)     In  1791,*'^' 
one  of  the  ewes  on  the  farm  of  »Seth  Wright,  a  grazier  in 
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p.  377. 
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Massachusetts,  produced  a  male  lamb,  which,  from  siugu- 
lar  length  of  body  aud  shortness  of  legs,  attracted  atten- 
tion. It  was  amongst  the  sheep  much  what  a  Skye 
terrier  is  amongst  dogs.  The  peculiarity  of  its  shape 
incapacitated  the  animal  from  leaping  fences,  and  there- 
fore it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  same  siiape  should 
be  given  to  all  the  members  of  a  flock.  Wright  determined 
to  try  whether  this  could  not  be  effected  by  breeding  with 
this  ram,  and  in  the  first  year  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  lambs  of  the  same  pecuUar  conformation.  In  subse- 
quent years  the  numbers  increased,  aud  by  causing  them 
to  breed  with  one  another,  a  strongly  marked  variety  of 
sheep,  before  unknown  to  the  world,  was  thus  establis'.ied. 
It  was  first  called  the  otter  breed,  aud  from  the  curvature 
of  the  forelegs,  which  had  the  appearance  of  elbows  when 
the  animal  was  walking,  Dr.  Shuttack  gave  the  variety 
the  name  of  the  ancon  slieep.  So  strongly  was  the  trans- 
mission of  this  peculiarity  by  inheritance  shown,  that  a 
common  ewe  has  been  known  to  produce,  by  an  ancon 
ram,  one  lamb  of  the  usual  shape,  aud  one  a  marked 
specimen  of  the  long-backed  and  short-legged  variety. 

In  one  or  two  particulars,  certainly,  this  is  not  a  com- 
mon case.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  striking  variety  to 
spring  as  suddenly  as  this  into  existence,  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  peculiarity  should  be  preserved  unmixed  in  the 
cross  or  half-breed  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  story  is  com- 
mon-place enough,  aud  only  represents  what  men  do  every 
day  with  their  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  what 
is  done  by  every  nursery  gardener  in  rearing  plants. 
\yhenever  a  breeder  sees  any  peculiarity  appear  amongst 
liis  animals  which  he  considers  valuable,  he  carefully  pre- 
serves the  individual  that  shows  it,  and  by  pairing  with 
other  individuals  that  manifest  a  tendency  towards  it,  and 
selecting  such  of  the  offspring  as  have  most  perfectly 
inherited  it,  he  succeeds  in  perpetuating  and  greatly 
improving  it. 

That  such  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  every  one 
knows :  the  very  talk  about  thoroughbred  horses  and  dogs, 
and  pedigrees,  and  the  reports  of  cattle  shows,  all  prove  it. 
But  the  extent  to  which  it  is  true,  and  the  enormous 
power  of  changing  the  organization  of  an  animal  which 
results  from  a  careful  selection  in  breeding,  few  people 
who  have  not  had  much  personal  experience  can  fully 
appreciate. 
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"  Youatt,  who  was  probablj  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
agriculturists  than  almost  any  other  individual,  and  who  was  him- 
self a  very  good  judge  of  an  animal,  speaks  of  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion as  *  that  v^hich  enables  the  agriculturist,  not  only  to  modify  the 
character  of  his  flock,  but  to  change  it  altogether.  It  is  the  magi- 
cian's wand,  by  means  of  which  he  may  summon  into  life  whatever 
form  and  mould  he  pleases.*  Lord  Somerville,  speaking  of  what 
breeders  have  done  for  sheep,  says  :  '  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
chalked  out  upon  a  wall  a  form  perfect  in  itself,  and  tlien  had  given 
it  existence.'  That  most  skilful  breeder,  Sir  John  Sebright,  used  to 
say,  with  respect  to  pigeons,  that  '  he  would  produce  any  given 
feather  in  three  years,  but  it  would  take  him  six  years  to  obtain  head 
and  beak.'  In  Saxony  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  selection 
in  regard  to  merino  sheep  is  so  fully  recognised,  that  men  follow  it 
as  a  trade  :  the  sheep  are  placed  on  a  table  and  are  studied,  like  a 
picture  by  a  connoisseur ;  this  is  done  three  times  at  intervals  of 
months,  and  the  sheep  are  each  time  marked  and  classed,  so  that 
the  very  best  may  ultimately  be  selected  for  breeding." — p.  31. 

The  same  thing  may  be  quite  unconsciously  but  as 
efficaciously  done,  simply  by  the  preference  that  every  one 
naturally  gives  to  the  best  animals  or  plants,  by  which, 
without  any  direct  intention  of  modifying  or  improving  the 
breed,  the  better  sorts  are  alone  permitted  to  reproduce. 
No  amount  of  cultivation  suddenly  bestowed  upon  a  wild 
plant  would  produce  our  garden  frnits  or  flowers.  It  is 
the  continued  influence  of  care  on  many  generations,  and 
the  preference  for  the  best  specimens  for  preservation,  that 
have  produced  such  an  impression  upon  our  domesticated 
plants,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  their  wild  parent 
stocks  cannot  be  recognized. 

Of  domestic  animals  those  of  which  the  varieties  are  the 
most  remarkable,  both  on  account  of  the  immense  number 
and  strikingly  divergent  characters  of  the  variations,  and 
from  the  universal  occurrence  of  the  rule  that  like  pro- 
duces its  like,  are  dogs  and  pigeons.  What  can  be  more 
unlike  than  a  Newfoundland,  or  Mount  St.  Bernard,  a 
common  and  Italian  greyhound,  a  Skye  terrier  and  a 
King  Charles's  spaniel  or  a  Blenheim  ?  Yet  there  is  no 
perceptible  tendency  in  one  sort  of  dog  to  produce  young 
resembling  those  of  another  breed.  On  this  a  very  strong 
argument  could  be  founded,  if  we  were  assured  that  all 
domestic  dogs  sprung  from  the  same  wild  stock ;  but  this 
is  an  instance  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  shows  his  superiority 
to  ordinary  theorists,  and  the  trustworthiness  we  may 
attribute  to  the  facts  he  adduces  in  favour  of  his  system. 
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for  he  tells  us  that  it  is  his  belief  **  that  onr  dogs  have 
descended  from  several  wild  stocks."  (p.  254.)  ^  At  any 
rate  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  them  since  they 
first  became  man's  companions,  must  be  very  great,  for 
no  wild  dog  resembles  a  bloodhound,  a  terrier,  or  a 
spaniel,  more  nearly,  or  perhaps  as  nearly,  as  it  does  the 
wolf,  or  even  the  ioK. 

As  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  descent  of  all 
our  domestic  pigeons  from  the  same  wild  stock,  and  as 
their  variation  from  the  ancestral  form,  and  from  one 
another,  is  wonderfully  great,  they  form  a  very  interesting 
group,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  most  judiciously  chosen  it  for 
accurate  examination.     This  is  his  account  of  these  birds. 

"  The  diversity  of  the  breeds  is  something  astonishing.  Compare 
the  English  carrier  and  the  short-faced  tumbler,  and  see  the  won- 
derful difference  in  their  beaks,  entailing  corresponding  differences 
in  their  skulls.  The  carrier,  more  especially  the  male  bird,  is  also 
remarkable  from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  carunculated 
skin  about  the  head,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  greatly  elongated 
eyelids,  verj  large  external  orifices  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  wide  gape 
of  mouth.  The  short-faced  tumbler  has  a  beak  in  outline  almost 
like  that  of  a  finch  ;  and  the  common  tumbler  has  the  singular 
inherited  habit  of  flying  at  a  great  height  in  a  compact  flock,  and 
tumbling  in  the  air  head  over  heels.  The  runt  is  a  bird  of  great 
size,  with  long,  massive  beak  and  large  feet ;  some  of  the  sub  breeds 
of  runts  have  very  long  necks,  others  very  long  wings  and  tails, 
others  singularly  short  tails.  The  barb  is  allied  to  the  carrier,  but, 
instead  of  a  very  long  beak,  has  a  very  short  and  very  broad  one. 
The  pouter  has  a  much  elongated  body,  wings,  and  legs  ;  and  ita 
enormously  developed  crop,  which  it  glories  in  inflating,  may  well 
excite  astonishment  and  even  laughter.  The  turbit  has  a  very  short 
and  conical  beak,  with  a  line  of  reversed  feathers  down  the  breast ; 
and  it  has  the  habit  of  continually  expanding  slightly  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  jacobin  has  the  feathers  so  much 
reversed  along  the  back  of  the  neck  that  they  form  a  hood,  and  it 
has,  proportionally  to  its  size,  much  elongated  wing  and  tail 
feathers.  The  trumpeter  and  laugher,  as  their  names  express, 
utter  a  very  different  coo  from  the  other  breeds.  The  fantail  has 
thirty  or  even  forty  tail  feathers,  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  the 
normal  number  in  all  members  of  the  great  pigeon  family;  and  these 
feathers  are  kept  expanded,  and  are  carried  so  erect  that  in  good 
birds  the  head  and  tail  touch  ;  the  oil-gland  is  quite  aborted. 
Several  other  less  distinct  breeds  might  be  specified. 

"  In  the  skeletons  of  the  several  breeds,  the  development  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  in  length  and  breadth  and  curvature  differs  enor- 
mously. The  shape,  as  well  as  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ramus 
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of  the  lower  jaw,  varies  in  a  highly  remarkable  manner.  The 
number  of  the  caudal  and  sacral  vertebrae  vary  ;  as  does  the  num-- 
ber  of  the  ribs,  together  with  their  relative  breadth  and  the  presence 
of  processes.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  apertures  in  the  sternum 
are  highly  variable  ;  so  is  the  degree  of  divergence  and  relative 
size  of  the  two  arms  of  the  furcula.  The  proportional  widtli  of  the 
gape  of  mouth,  the  proportional  length  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  orifice  of 
the  nostrils,  of  the  tongue  (not  always  in  strict  correlation  with  the 
length  of  beak),  the  size  of  the  crop  and  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus;  tlie  development  and  abortion  of  the  oil-gland;  the 
number  of  the  primary  wing  and  caudal  feathers  ;  the  relative 
length  of  wing  and  tail  to  each  other  and  to  the  body  ;  the  relative 
length  of  leg  and  of  the  feet ;  the  number  of  scutellae  on  the  toes, 
the  development  of  skin  between  the  toes,  are  all  points  of  struc- 
ture which  are  variable.  The  periol  at  which  the  perfect  plumage 
is  acquired  varies,  as  does  the  state  of  the  down  with  which  the 
nestling  birds  are  clothed  when  hatched.  The  shape  and  size  of 
the  eggs  vary.  The  manner  of  flight  differs  remarkably;  as  does 
in  some  breeds  the  voice  and  disposition.  Lastly,  in  certain  breeds, 
the  males  and  females  have  come  to  differ  to  a  slight  degree  from 
each  other. 

*'  Altogether  at  least  a  score  of  pigeons  might  be  chosen,  which 
if  shown  to  an  ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  they  were  wild 
birds,  would  certainly,  I  think,  be  ranked  by  him  as  well-defined 
species.  Moreover,  1  do  not  believe  that  any  ornithologist  would 
place  the  English  carrier,  the  short-faced  tumbler,  the  runt,  the 
barb,  pouter,  and  fantail  in  the  same  genus  ;  more  especially  as  in 
each  of  these  breeds  several  truly-inherited  sub-breeds,  or  species 
as  he  might  have  called  them,  could  be  shown  him. 

*•  Great  as  the  differences  are  between  the  breeds  of  pigeons,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  common  opinion  of  naturalists  is  cor- 
rect, namely,  that  all  have  descended  from  the  rock-pigeon  (Columba 
livia),  including  under  this  term  several  geographical  races  or  sub- 
species, which  diflfer  from  each  other  in  the  most  trifling  respects. 
As  several  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  belief  are  in 
some  degree  applicable  to  other  cases,  I  will  here  briefly  give  them. 
If  the  several  breeds  are  not  varieties,  and  have  not  proceeded  from 
the  rock  pigeon,  they  must  have  descended  from  at  least  seven  or 
eight  aboriginal  stocks  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  present 
domestic  breeds  by  the  crossing  of  any  lesser  number :  how,  for 
instance,  could  a  pouter  be  produced  by  crossing  two  breeds  unless 
one  of  the  parent-stocks  possessed  the  characteristic  enormous 
crop  ?  The  supposed  aboriginal  stocks  must  all  have  been  rock- 
pigeons,  that  is,  not  breeding  or  willingly  perching  on  trees.  But 
besides  C.  livia,  with  its  geographical  sub-species,  only  two  or  three 
other  species  of  rock-pigeons  are  known  ;  and  these  have  not  any 
of  the  characters  of  the  domestic  breeds.  Hence  the  supposed 
aboriginal  stocks  must  either  still  exist  in  the  countries  where  they 
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were  oiijiinally  domesticated,  and  yet  be  unknown  to  ornithologists  ; 
and  this,  considering  their  size,  habits,  and  remarkable  characters, 
seems  very  improbable  ;  or  they  must  have  become  extinct  in  the 
wild  state.  But  birds  breeding  on  precipices,  and  good  fliers,  are 
unlikely  to  be  exterminated  ;  and  the  common  rock-pigeon,  which 
has  the  same  habits  with  the  domestic  breeds,  has  not  been  exter- 
minated even  on  several  of  the  smaller  British  islets,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  supposed  extermination 
of  so  many  species  having  similar  habits  with  the  rock-pigeon  seems 
to  me  a  very  rash  assumption.  Moreover,  the  several  above-named 
domesticated  breeds  have  been  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  some  of  them  must  have  been  carried  back  again 
into  their  native  country;  but  not  one  has  become  wild  or  feral, 
though  the  dovecot-pigeon,  which  is  the  rock-pigeon  in  a  very 
slightly  altered  state,  has  become  feral  in  several  places.  Again,  all 
recent  experience  shows  that  it  is  most  diflacult  to  get  any  wild  animal 
to  breed  freely  under  domestication  ;  yet  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
multiple  origin  of  our  pigeons,  it  must  be  assumed  that  at  least 
seven  or  eight  species  were  so  thoroughly  domesticated  in  ancient 
times  by  half-civilized  man,  as  to  be  quite  prolific  under  confinement. 
**  An  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  great  weight,  and  applicable 
in  several  other  cases,  is,  that  the  above-specified  breeds,  though 
agreeing  generally  in  constitution,  habits,  voice,  colouring,  and  in 
most  parts  of  their  structure,  with  the  wild  rock-pigeon,  yet  are 
certainly  highly  abnormal  in  other  parts  of  their  structure  ;  we  may 
look  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  great  family  of  Columbidae  for  a 
beak  like  that  of  the  English  carrier,  or  that  of  the  short-faced 
tumbler,  or  barb  ;  for  reversed  feathers  like  those  of  the  Jacobin  ; 
for  a  crop  like  that  of  the  pouter  ;  for  tail-feathers  like  those  of  the 
fantail.  Hence  it  must  be  assumed  not  only  that  half-civilized  man 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  domesticating  several  species,  but  that  he 
intentionally  or  by  chance  picked  out  extraordinarily  abnormal 
species  ;  and  further,  that  these  very  species  have  since  all  become 
extinct  or  unknown.  So  many  strange  contingencies  seem  to  me 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree." — pp.  21-24. 

It  was  well  worth  while  to  extract  the  whole  of  this 
passage,  although  lengthy,  as  it  supplies  us  with  a  key- 
to  Mr.  Darwin's  entire  system.  That  which  we  see 
occurring,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  amongst  men, 
and  with  domesticated  animals,  he  supposes  must  also 
happen  in  nature.  A  pigeon  with  a  crop  slightly  distended 
may  have  attracted  the  attention  of  its  owner,  and  by  a 
careful  choice  of  mates,  and  a  selection  amongst  the 
young  of  the  birds  more  remarkable  for  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, by  degrees,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  term  of 
years,  the  breed  of  pouter  pigeons  has  been  established. 
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**No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  teaching,  or  probably  could 
have  taught,  the  tumbler-pigeon  to  tumble, — an  aetion  which,  as  I 
have  witnessed,  is  performed  by  young  birds,  that  have  never  seen 
a  pigeon  tumble.  We  may  believe  that  some  one  pigeon  showed  a 
slight  tendency  to  this  strange  habit,  and  that  the  long-continued 
selection  of  the  best  individuals  in  successive  generations  made 
tumblers  what  they  now  are  ;  and  near  Glasgow  there  are  house- 
tumblers,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Brent,  which  cannot  fly  eighteen 
inches  high  without  going  head  over  heels.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  would  have  thought  of  training  a  dog  to  point,  had 
not  some  one  dog  naturally  shown  a  tendency  in  this  line  ;  and 
this  is  known  occasionally  to  happen,  as  I  once  saw  in  a  pure  terrier  : 
the  act  of  pointing  is  probably,  as  many  have  thought,  only  the 
exaggerated  pause  of  an  animal  preparing  to  spring  on  its  prey. 
When  the  first  tendency  to  point  was  once  displayed,  methodical 
selection  and  the  inherited  effects  of  compulsory  training  in  each 
successive  generation  would  soon  complete  the  work ;  and  uncon- 
scious selection  is  still  at  work,  as  each  man  tries  to  procure, 
without  intending  to  improve  the  breed,  dogs  which  will  stand  and 
hunt  best.''— pp.  214-15. 

But  what  is  there  in  nature  that  can  supply  the  place  of 
the  judgment  and  will  in  the  fancier,  who  pairs  birds  or 
dogs  with  the  express  intention  of  perpetuating  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  form  ?  According  to  our  author  one 
thing  and  one  thing  alone  can  do  it.  The  multiplication 
of  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  out  of  proportion  to 
their  means  of  subsistence  ;  this  produces  what  he  styles 
in  his  title  *'  The  Struggle  ibr  Life ;"  and  those  will  sur- 
vive and  multiply  that  have  some  advantage  over  their 
competitors  in  the  struggle.  Every  little  variation,  there- 
fore, if  it  be  advantageous  to  the  individual,  and  in  that 
case  only,  will  be  perpetuated.  This  involves,  it  need  not 
be  said,  the  extraordinary  powers  of  inheritance,  the  sin- 
gular property  that  all  creatures  possess  of  transmitting 
their  own  properties  to  their  progeny.  And  the  moment 
that  we  advert  to  this  we  are  conscious  of  the  very  limited 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  inheri- 
tance ;  for  if  the  offspring  inherits  the  parent's  qualities, 
it  inherits  what  the  parent  received :  it  has  thus  the  ten- 
dency to  have  and  to  impart  the  image  of  the  aboriginal 
parent,  as  well  as  the  variations  by  which  the  successive 
generations  have  diverged  from  that  standard,  and,  more 
mysterious  still,  the  tendency  to  vary  more  or  less  has 
been  transmitted  also.  ^  What  causes  one  of  these  tenden- 
cies to  prevail  at  one  time  or  under  one  condition  rather 
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than  another,  so  that  now  the  progeny,  retaining  certain 
variations  in  other  characters  reverts  to  the  ancestral  type, 
now  exactly  represents  its  immediate  parent,  now  again 
shows  rather  the  inherited  tendency  to  vary,  we  are 
profoundly  ignorant. 

That  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  well  called  the  Struggle  for 
Life  must  be  very  severe,  no  one  who  remembers  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  all  nature,  can  possibly  doubt. 

"  Linnaeus  has  calculated  tliat  if  an  annual  plant  produced  only 
two  seeds — and  there  is  no  plant  so  unproductive  as  this — and  their 
seedlings  next  year  produced  two,  and  so  on,  tlien  in  twenty  years 
there  would  be  a  million  plants.  The  elephant  is  reckoned  the 
slowest  breeder  of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  estimate  its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase  :  it  will 
be  under  the  mark  to  assume  that  it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old, 
and  goes  on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  three  pair 
of  young  in  this  interval;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury there  would  be  alive  fifteen  million  elephants,  descended  from 
the  first  pair." — p.  64. 

And  this  struggle  will  be  felt  most  severely  by  those 
who  are  nearest  of  kin,  for  they  feed  on  the  same  food, 
and  are  liable  to  the  same  casualties ;  and  thus  the  ten- 
dency throughout  nature  will  always  be  for  those  who 
have  an  advantage  slowly  to  supplant  their  congeners, 
who  have  to  work  their  way  through  the  same  difficulties, 
but  under  some  less  favourable  condition.  Thus,  an  in- 
crease of  one  variety  will  be  at  the  expense  of  another 
variety  of  the  same  species,  and  the  prevalence  of  one 
species  will  have  been  effected  by  the  diminution  of  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  when,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case,  the  field  is  already  fully  occupied.  And  the  more 
numerous  a  species  becomes,  the  better  chance  it  will  have 
in  competition  with  its  congeners ;  for  the  greater  proba- 
bility there  will  be  of  the  appearance  of  advantageous 
variations,  and  the  greater  strength  will  be  derived  from 
the  interbreeding,  not  too  close,  but  with  individuals  in 
slightly  varying  conditions  of  life.  This  gives  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  variety  over  the  species,  and  to  the 
specific  form  over  the  generic,  giving  thus,  it  is  plain,  a 
tendency  to  variation  to  all  organic  beings  that  are  subject 
to  severe  competition.  With  nature,  then,  it  is  as  with 
society.  As  the  population  increases,  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  claimants  for  every  employment,  and  those  who 
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are  the  best  fitted  for  them,  or  have  some  other  advantage 
over  their  rivals,  obtain  them,  while  sharp  wits  are  at 
work  devising  some  change  or  variety  which  may  tell  in 
their  favour. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  neighbours  and  kindred  that  the 
struggle  prevails,  but  all  nature  acts  and  reacts  upon  its 
different  parts.  If  an  insect  multiplies,  it  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  some  animal  or  plant,  and  to  the  benefit  of  some 
bird,  and  its  prey  or  its  enemies  increasing  or  decreasing, 
will  in  their  turn  affect  those  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. A  circle  of  this  description  is  well  worthy  of  quota- 
tion. 

"  From  experiments  which  I  have  lately  tried,  I  have  fouad  that 
the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  some  kinds  of 
clover  ;  but  humble-bees  alone  visit  the  red  clover  (Trifolium 
pratense),  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar.  Hence  I  have 
very  little  doubt,  that  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble-bees  became 
extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red  clover 
would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number  of 
humble-bees  in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  num- 
ber of  field  mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests  ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Newman,  who  has  long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees, 
believes  that  *  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all 
over  England.'  Now  the  number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as 
every  one  knows,  on  the  number  of  cats  ;  and  Mr.  Newman  says, 
*  Near  villages  and  small  towns  I  have  found  the  nests  of  humble- 
bees  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  wliich  I  attribute  to  the  num- 
ber of  cats  that  destroy  the  mice.'  Hence  it  is  quite  credible  that 
the  presence  of  the  feline  animal  in  large  numbers  in  a  district 
might  determine,  through  the  intervention  first  of  mice  and  then  of 
bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that  district !" — pp.  73-74. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Darwin  takes  the  opportunity  of  hand- 
ling this  portion  of  his  subject  to  insert  a  most  gratuitous 
sneer  at  the  Flood,  or  rather  at  those  who  believe  that  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  Flood  is  true ;  for  they,  not  know- 
ing the  causes  of  extinction,  **  invoke  cataclysms  to  deso- 
late the  world."  We  suppose  his  idea  is  that,  because 
the  mutual  dependence  of  organic  beings  is  very  perfect, 
and  that  a  comparatively  trifling  accident  could  cause  the 
undue  predominance  of  one  part,  and  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  another,  which  extinction  again  will  react  and 
cause  other  extinctions,  therefore  the  Deluge  never  oc- 
curred. It  would  be  as  true  to  say  that  because  the  orga- 
nization of  man  is  very  delicate,   that  but  a  little  will 
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disorder  him,  and  but  a  little  more  will  kill  him,  that 
therefore  such  wholesale  destructions  as  the  plague  of 
Athens  or  of  London  never  happened. 

Mr.  Darwin  teaches  that  in  producing  variation,  the 
direct  effect  of  climate,  food,  and  other  external  conditions 
of  life,  is  not  very  great.  But  the  indirect  effect  he  con- 
siders to  be  exceedingly  important.  Sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  to  which  we  are  to  attribute  the  change  we 
see  produced.  For  instance,  animals  of  the  same  species 
have  thicker  and  better  fur  in  climates  that  are  severely 
cold,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  climate  itself 
has  improved  the  fur,  or  how  far  rather  it  has  been  that 
the  warmest  clad  animals  were  best  able  to  withstand  the 
severe  cold,  and  thus  were  the  most  likely  to  perpetuate 
their  -race,  transmitting  to  their  progeny  their  own  pecu- 
liarity. But  although  the  direct  action  of  climate  has 
probably  not  much  further  eff*ect  than  that  the  sea  air  will 
render  birds  less  bright  coloured,  shells  brassy  or  lurid, 
and  leaves  in  some  degree  fleshy,  its  indirect  effect  is 
powerful  to  an  unknown  degree.  It  influences  parents  to 
produce  offspring,  varying  in  some  way  from  themselves, 
and  of  the  laws  of  this  influence  we  are  quite  ignorant.  It 
can  only  be  by  an  induction  from  a  very  large  numberof 
facts  that  we  can  hope  to  come  to  any  knowledge  on  this 
most  interesting  subject.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  of  great 
theoretical  but  also  of  practical  importance,  for  it  is  the 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  enable  us  to  domesticate 
many  most  useful  creatures.  What  is  it  that  affects  the 
reproductive  system  ?  What  are  the  causes  throughout 
nature  of  fertility  and  sterility  ?  These  are  secrets  that 
nature  will  never  entirely  disclose,  but  we  may  learn  much 
more  than  we  already  know;  and  as  Mr.  Darwin  promises  us 
in  his  forthcoming  work  '*  a  large  body  of  facts''  which  he  has 
collected,  bearing  on  the  divergence  from  natural  conditions 
which  affects  reproduction,  we,  together  with,  we  should 
suppose,  the  Societe  d'Acclimatation  and  the  Zoological 
Societies,  and  indeed  with  all  friends  of  the  farmyard  and 
the  cover,  must  look  forward  to  its  appearance  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  another  cause  of  variation, — use 
and  disuse.  This,  though  by  no  means  unimportant, 
seems  to  us  to  play  a  very  inferior  part  in  the  plans  of 
nature  to  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Use,  no 
doubt,  is  apt  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  a  member.     With 
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most  people  the  right  hand  is  larger  than  the  left,  from 
this  cause  alone.     The  eye  or  the  ear  will,  from  constant 
use  improve  most  astonishingly,  and  this  we  quite  expect 
in  persons  who,  like  the    blind  or  the  deaf,   have  been 
obliged  to  rely  more  on  one  sense  than  others  do.     In  the 
domestic  duck,  Mr.  Darwin  found  that  "  the  bones  of  the 
wing  weigh  less,  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  skeleton  than  do  the  same  bones  in 
the  wild  duck.''     And  disuse  has  also  its  physical  effect 
upon  the  frame.     *'  Not  a  single  domestic  animal  can  be 
named  which  has  not  in  some  country  drooping  ears ;  and 
the  view  suggested  by  some  authors,  that  the  drooping  is 
due  to  the  disuse  of  the  muscles  of  the  ears,  from  the  ani- 
mals not  being  much  alarmed  by  danger,  seems  probable." 
(p.  11.)     The  description  of  the  insects  of  Madeira,  given 
from  Mr.  Wollaston,  (p.  1.35)  is  most  instructive.     Out  of 
the  550  species  of  beetles  inhabiting  the  island,  200  are  so 
far  deficient  in  wings  that  they  cannot  fly ;    and  of  the 
twenty-nine  endemic   genera,   no  less  than  twenty-three 
genera  have  all  their  species  in  this  condition.     This  Mr. 
Darwin  thus  explains:  "During  thousands  of  successive 
generations,  each  individual  beetle  which  flew  least,  either 
from  its  wings  haying  been  ever  so  little  less  perfectly 
developed,  or  from  indolent  habit,  will  have  had  the  best 
chance  of  surviving,  from  not  being  blown  out  to  sea; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  those  beetles  which  most  readily 
took  to  flight  will  oftenest  have  been  blown  to  sea,  and 
thus  have  been  destroyed."     Mr.  Wollaston  **  suspects" 
that  those  insects  which  are  not  ground  feeders,  and  which 
must  habitually  use  their  wings  to  gain  their  subsistence, 
have  those  members  larger  than  usual.     This  our  author 
accounts  for  on  the  score  that  the  best  fliers  would  most 
successfully  battle  with  the  winds.     It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  **  extraordinary  fact  of  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  certain  large  groups  of  beetles, 
elsewhere  excessively  numerous,  and  which  groups  have 
habits  of  life  almost  necessitating  frequent  flight ;"  for 
one  would  have  supposed  that  in  such  groups  those  with 
the  strongest  wings  would  have  survived,  and  would  have 
perpetuated  a  strong-winged  race.      Mr.  Darwin  should, 
we  think,  have  told  us  more  clearly  whether,  in  this  re- 
markable exemplification  of  a  portion  of  his  theory,  any  of 
the  200  species  that  in  Madeira  do  not  fly,  have  better 
wings,  and  fly  more  freely  elsewhere,  or  whether  it  is  only 
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that  the  proportion  between  the  beetles  that  do,  and  do 
not  fly,  is  different  in  theishmd  to  what  is  found  elsewhere, 
which  would  be  simply  because  the  species  that  were  best 
adapted  for  the  situation  flourished  there  the  best. 

Rudimentary  organs  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
the  main,  to  inheritance.  They  have  been  transmitted  by 
an  ancestor,  to  whom  they  were  useful,  to  a  successor  to 
whom  they  are  quite  useless;  and  the  process  will  have 
been  that  they  have  gradually  become  disused.  **  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  wings  are  formed  for  flight,  yet  in 
how  many  insects  do  we  see  wings  so  reduced  in  size  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  flight,  and  not  rarely  lying  under 
wing-cases,  firmly  soldered  together  !"  (p.  451.)  But  that 
such  is  the  origin  of  all  rudimentary  organs  we  cannot 
possibly  admit.  Our  author  speaks  of  the  mammcBy  which 
in  male  mammals  retain  their  potentiality,  and  are  merely 
not  developed.  We  should  be  curious  to  see  how,  by  his 
theory  of  disuse  and  inheritance,  so  singular  a  result  has 
been  produced.  To  us  it  seems  not  unnatural  that,  in  the 
Creation,  such  an  organ  was  given  to  the  male  ancestor 
that  by  him  it  might  be  transmitted,  equally  perfect  poten- 
tially, to  all  his  descendants,  although  it  was  to  be  of 
practical  service  only  to  his  daughters.  And  in  like  man- 
ner we  must  say  in  reply  to  the  needlessly  offensive  ques- 
tion flung  by  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  483.)  at  all  believers  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  as  to  whether  mammals 
**  were  created  bearing  the  false  marks  of  nourishment 
from  the  mother's  womb,'*  that  such  a  conformation  may 
have  been  created  in  the  first  instance  that  the  rule  might 
be  established  which  was  afterwards  to  be  followed,  and 
that  thus,  through  the  first  parent  a  given  tendency  might 
be  imparted  to  his  offspring.  Habit  is  ordinarily  the 
sequel  of  many  acts  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  the 
same  tendency  that  habit  confers  can  be  inherited.  It  is 
hardly  more  wonderful  that  man  should  have  been  created 
in  that  state  to  which  his  posterity  were  to  attain  when 
they  should  have  reached  maturity,  and  with  the  marks 
about  him  indicating  previous  processes  to  which  in  fact 
he  had  not  been  subjected.  Disuse,  we  should  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  supposing  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  rudimentary  character  of  the  eyes  of  moles  and  other 
burrowing  rodents,  aided  by  the  advantage  that  freedom 
from  the  irritation  of  the  eye  might  give  an  individual  or 
a  family  over  its  competitors;  and  so  too  **of  the  wings 
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of  birds  inhabiting  oceanic  islands,  which  have  seldom 
been  forced  to  take  flight,  and  have  nltimately  lost  the 
power  of  flying;"  (p.  454.)  and  of  the  beetles  we  have 
mentioned:  bnt  Mr.  Darwin  must  excuse  us  for  asking 
for  further  proof  that  ,the  whale  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
some  mammal  that  needed  teeth,  besides  the  very  singu- 
lar "  presence  of  teeth  in  foetal  whales,  which,  when  grown 
up,  have  not  a  tooth  in  their  heads ;"  (p.  450.)  and  even 
besides,  the  black  bear  in  North  America,  which  "was 
seen  by  Hearne  swimming  for  hours  with  widely  open 
mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water." 
(p.  184.)  This  is  a  rare  instance  with  Mr.  Darwin,  of  a 
wish  to  accept  a  fact  because  it  suits  his  theory.  It  is  un- 
conscious unfairness,  for  we  have  already  said  that  he 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  fairness  of  argument,  but 
surely  he  must  see  that  in  this  case  the  evidence  is  fla- 
grantly insufficient  to  establish  so  improbable  an  event. 
It  is  not  that  the  stomach  of  the  bear  was  found  on  dissec- 
tion to  contain  sea  insects,  but  simply  that  an  animal 
which  swims  as  readily  as  the  bear  does,  was  believed  to 
be  swimming  **  with  widely  open  mouth  !"  How  could  it 
possibly  have  fed  on  such  sea  insects,  when  its  mouth  is 
not  furnished  with  the  beautiful  apparatus  which  enables 
the  whale  to  retain  its  tiny  food  while  it  ejects  the  water 
that  contained  it  ? 

Now  that  we  have  entered  on  this  subject,  earlier  indeed 
than  we  had  intended,  we  cannot  help  remarking  upon 
Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  concerning  tails.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  tail  is  of  absolute  service  to  the  animal,  as  a 
fly'flapper,  considering  the  incalculable  injury  that  flies,  if 
unchecked,  can  inflict  on  large  quadrupeds,  he  thinks 
that  the  individuals  with  the  most  useful  tails  would  have 
had  an  advantage  over  their  congeners;  and  in  this  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable.     But  he  adds  : 

*•  Seeing  how  important  an  organ  of  locomotioa  the  tail  is  in 
most  aquatic  animals,  its  general  presence  and  use  for  many  pur- 
poses in  so  many  land  animals,  which  in  their  lungs  or  modified 
swirabladders  betray  their  aquatic  origin,  may  perhaps  be  thus 
accounted  for.  A  well-developed  tail  having  been  formed  in  an 
aquatic  animal,  it  might  subsequently  come  to  be  worked  in  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes,  as  a  flj-flapper,  an  organ  of  prehension,  or  as  au 
aid  in  turning,  as  with  the  dog,  though  the  aid  must  be  slight,  for 
the  hare,  with  hardly  any  tail,  can  double  quickly  enough." — p. 
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This  is  repeated  a  little  farther  on.  "  We  may  also  be^ 
lieve  that  a  part,  formerly  of  high  importance,  has  often  been 
retained,  (as  the  tail  of  an  aqnatic  animal  by  its  terrestrial 
descendants,)  thongh  it  has  become  of  snch  small  import- 
ance that  it  conld  not,  in  its  present  state,  have  been 
acqnired  by  natural  selection— a  power  which  acts  solely 
by  the  preservation  of  profitable  variations  in  the  *  Strug- 
gle for  Life/  ''  (p.  205.)  So  the  bear  slips  into  the  water,, 
and  becomes  the  parent  of  whales,  and  the  fish  gets  out  of 
tlie  water,  and  is  represented  in  after  years  by  dogs  and 
cats  !  It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  moment  to  discuss  tho: 
extent  of  the  applicability  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  ;  but 
surely  he  must  feel  that  enormous  and  most  improbable 
conclusions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  proved  on  such 
scanty  demonstration.  His  argument  is  that  the  lung  is 
a  developed  swim-bladder,  and  that  it  could  not  have  come 
into  existence  except  by  improvement  upon  the  swim-^ 
bladder;  therefore,  all  creatures  that  now  have  lungs,, 
once  swam  ;  in  their  fishy  state  they  wanted  tails,,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  be  astonished  to  find  animals  that 
have  lungs  also  having  tails.  A  further  argument  for  the 
fishy  origin  of  the  human  race  our  author  gives,,  and  we 
have  already  promised  to  produce  it  later.  B^it  is  it  not 
astonishing  that  it  should  be  easier  for  Mr.  Darwin  to 
believe  in  this  transmutation  of  terrestrial  into  aquatic 
animals,  and  of  fish  into  beasts,  than  to  believe  that  au 
animal  was  created  with  both  lungs  and  tail  ? 

To  return,  however,  for  the  present,  to  the  effects  of  use 
and  disuse  in  producing  variation.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  the  theory,  which  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
adopt  with.  Mr.  Darwiu:,  that  use  or  disuse  should  produce 
an  effect  on  the  individual,  and  that  the  principle  of  in- 
heritance should  have  tho  power  to  transmit  the  habit, 
which  ia  the  first  instance  may  be  called  artificial  rather 
than  natural.  This  power  of  inheritance  is  very  strong 
indeed,  and  it  is  our  belief  in  its  efficiency  that  leads  us  to- 
assent  to  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  laid  down  regarding  in- 
stincts. Some  authors  have  said  that  those  habits  alone 
are  transmitted  which  assist  the  animal  in  its  natural  pur- 
suits. This  is  quite  contrary  to  fact.  The  instance  of 
the  pointer  seems  to  us  to  be  conclusive.  Mr.  Darwin 
says  he  has  seen  a  young  pointer  point  and  back  other 
djogs  the  first  time  that  it  was  t;iken  out,  (p.  213.)  and  a 
more  artificial  habit  can  hardly  be  imagined.     Most  peo- 
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pie  also  could  corroborate  his  statement  that  even '^  the 
oddest  tricks''  nre  inherited.  In  the  very  room  in  which 
we  write  there  is  a  dog  which  was  taken  from  its  mother 
without  having  once  seen  her  perform  certain  antics  for 
which  she  had  a  fancy,  but  the  puppy  has  inherited  the 
tricks,  and  very  droll  they  are,  as  well  as  useless  to  the 
^og  itself.  It  is,  then,  nothing  beyond  belief  that  a 
habit  should  be  inherited  that  has  been  strong  enough  to 
produce  a  physical  effect,  or  that  that  habit  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  power  of  afiPeeting  the  organi- 
zation. 

Taking  this  idea  of  inherited  uses  in  a  broad  sense,  it 
seems  to  us  to  include  the  various  cases  of  instinct  that 
Mr.  Darwin  has  argued  so  skilfully,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess. His  examination  into  the  instinct  of  the  bee  is  very 
interesting,  but  too  lengthy  for  us  to  extract.  ^  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  instance,  which  is  an 
example,  in  one  view,  of  use,  and  in  another  of  disuse. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous works  that  put  before  us  in  a  popular  manner  the 
natural  history,  and  especially  the  entomology  of  the 
British  Islands,  any  account  of  the  slave-making  ant, 
Formica  sanguinea,  so  called  from  its  red  colour,  cap- 
tures a  little  black  ant,  (f.  fusca)  when  in  the  pupa  state, 
and,  when  they  are  fit  for  work,  employs  its  captives  as 
household  slaves.  One  thing  that  is  very  singular  in  this 
*'  extraordinary  and  odious  instinet'*  is,  that  males  and 
fertile  females  of  the  slave  species  are  found  in  their  own 
communities  alone.  Perhaps,  as  with  the  bee,  so  with 
the  ant,  the  larva  of  the  male  is  deposited  at  a  different 
time  from  that  of  the  female,  and  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment alone  decides  whether  the  female  shall  be  fruitful  or 
unfertile,  which  latter  are  the  workers,  and  as  they  are 
often  called,  the  neuters  of  the  species.  Instinct  may  tell 
the  captor  when  the  pupse  are  to  be  taken,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  working  members  of  the  community.  The 
slaves  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  for  when  the  nest  is 
disturbed,  they  work  as  actively  as  their  masters  in  trans- 
porting the  larvse  and  pupee  into  a  place  of  safety.  When 
a  migration  becomes  necessary,  the  masters,  who  are 
twice  the  size  of  their  i slaves,  carry  the  latter  in  their 
mouths  to  their  new  habitation.  Mr.  Darwin  relates 
this  to  us  as  an  eye-witness,    (p.  219.)  and  it  would  be 
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difficult  for  us  to  find  a  naturalist  on  wliose  observation 
and  accuracy  we  should  more  willingly  rely. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  slaves  were  more  numerous 
than  usual,  Mr.  Darwin  noticed  that  a  few  slaves  were 
mingled  with  their  masters  in  their  out-door  occupations. 
**  In  Switzerland  the  slaves  habitually  work  with  their 
masters  in  making  the  nest,  and  they  alone  open  and 
close  the  doors  in  the  morning  and  evening;  and  as  Huber 
expressly  states,  their  principal  office  is  to  search  for 
aphides.  The  difference  in  the  usual  habits  of  the  mas- 
ters and  slaves  in  the  two  countries,  probably  depends 
merely  on  the  slaves  being  captured  in  greater  numbers 
in  Switzerland  than  in  England.^'  (p.  221.) 

Now,  what  should  we  expect  as  the  probable  results  of 
a  habit  of  this  description,  if  it  were  exemplified,  not  in 
ants,  but  in  men?  We  should  say  that  it  would  certainly 
produce  indolence  and  luxury  ;  that  it  would  sharpen  skill 
and  cunning  in  the  method  of  capture,  but  that  it  would 
result  in  all  the  labour  of  the  community  being  per- 
formed by  those  who  have  thus  come  to  be  unnaturally 
forced  to  be  members  of  it.  And  are  we  to  look  amongst 
the  ants,  to  whom  the  Wise  Man  sends  the  sluggard,  for 
an  example  of  such  deterioration?  Whether  the  Jii-itish 
formica  sanguinea  will  ever  come  to  possess  so  many 
slaves  as  to  be  able  to  delegate  to  them  its  labours,  we 
cannot  foretell.  The  slaves,  being  all  workers  or  unfertile 
females,  cannot  give  their  master  the  services  of  their  off- 
spring, and  thus  the  slave-making  ant  is  entirely  depend- 
ant on  the  cargo  of  the  slave  ship.  But,  as  the  young  of 
one  of  our  migratory  birds  may  be  taken  from  the  nest 
and  separated  from  its  kindred,  and  yet  when  the  time  of 
migration  shall  have  come,  is  restless  and  uneasy,  and 
if  liberated  would  certainly  follow  its  brethren  across  the 
sea :  so  the  formica  sanguinea  has  inherited  the  desire 
to  make,  and  the  knack  of  making  slaves.  How  it  origi- 
nated who  can  say?  But  Mr.  Darwin's  conjecture  is  very 
plausible  that  the  pupse  of  the  formica  fusca  were  origi- 
nally taken  for  food,  and  some  having  come  to  maturity 
were  useful  to  their  captors.  Thus  the  brood  that  pos- 
sessed them  would  thrive  more  than  their  neighbours, 
and  the  ant  that  inherited  most  strongly  the  desire  to 
bring  home  pupee,  would  have  an  advantage  over  other 
ants  in  the  race  for  life. 

If  this  be  so,  the  taste  for  rearing  slaves  would  be  likely 
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to  grow  stronger  as  it  was  derived  by  inheritance  from  a 
greater  nimiber  of  generations,  and  thus  the  nest  of  the 
species  that  had  so  aristocratic  an  heir-loom,  would  be- 
come better  provided  with  workers,  and  except  in  this 
matter  of  slave-making,  less  and  less  inclined  to  work. 

Formica  rufescens  furnishes  us  with  this  precise  parallel 
to  a  degenerate  community  of  men.J 

•*  This  ant  is  absolutely  dependent  on  its  slaves  ;  without  their 
aid,  the  species  would  certainly  become  extinct  in  a  single  jear. 
The  males  and  fertile  females  do  no  work.  The  workers  or  sterile 
females,  though  most  energetic  and  courageous  in  capturing  slaves, 
do  no  other  work.  They  are  incapable  of  making  tUeir  own  nests, 
or  of  feeding  their  own  larvse.  When  the  old  nest  is  found  incon- 
venient, and  they  have  to  migrate,  it  is  the  slaves  whicli  determine 
the  migration,  and  actually  carry  their  masters  in  their  jaws.  So 
utterly  helpless  are  the  masters,  that  when  Huber  shut  up  thirty  of 
them  without  a  slave,  but  with  plenty  of  the  food  which  they  like 
best,  and  with  their  larvse  and  pupae  to  stimulate  thera  to  work, 
they  did  nothing  ;  they  could  not  even  feed  themselves,  and  many 
perished  of  hunger.  Huber  then  introduced  a  single  slave  (F. 
fusca),  and  she  instantly  set  to  work,  fed  and  saved  the  survivors  ; 
made  some  cells  and  teudied  the  larvae,  and  put  all  to  rights." — 
p;  219. 

We  do  not  say,  nor  does  Mr.  Darwin  say,  that  formica- 
rufescens  is  the  descendant  of  sanguinea;  but  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  rufescens  was  once  as  active  as 
sanguinea  is  now,  or  that  the  time  may  come  when 
sanguinea,  that  now  on  a  migration  carries  its  slaves 
in  its  jaws,  may  condescend  to  be  carried  by  them. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  are  willing  so  far  to 
assent  to  Mr.  Darwin's  reasoning  as  to  say  that  an 
instinct  may  have  received  grave  modifications,  or  even 
have  entirely  originated  by  degrees,  and  as  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  rule  which  our  author  pithily  lays  down  (p.  244.) 
in  the  words,  *'  multiply,  vary,  let  the  strongest  live  and 
the  weakest  die.'' 

\ye  do  not  see'  how  the  intrinsic  distinction  between 
instinct  and  inherited  habit  can  be  maintained  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  his  friends.  Habits  would  be  perpetuated  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  them,  and 
so  become  instincts.  A  habit  utterly  valueless  to  the 
individual,  as  pointing  in  the  dog,  might  be  inherited  in  a 
state  of  nature,  but  unless  it  were  advantageous  it  would 
soon  die  oat.     But  when  the  habit  greatly  promoted  tlie 
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prood  of  the  species,  those  that  had  it  most  strongly  would 
flourish  the  most,  and  would  verify  the  rule,  "  let  the 
strongest  live.''  The  quails  that  crossed  the  Mediterra- 
nean would  have  had  such  an  advautage  over  other 
quails  that  the  habit  of  migration  would  come  to  be 
hereditary  and  instinctive. 

Passing  on  to  another  portion  of  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  felt  to  contain  a  very  serious  difficulty  on  his 
theory,  we  hope  that  in  giving  in  our  adherence  to  his 
position  we  are  influenced  by  the  validity  of  his  argument, 
and  are  not  led  away  by  the  attractive  candour  with  which 
lie  admits  the  weight  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encoun- 
ter.    He  carefully  examines  into  the  case  of  neuter  or 
unfertile  insects,  which  are  of  course  unable  to  perpetuate 
their  own  peculiarities;  and  he  comes  to  the  conchision 
that  even  in  the  striking  instances  iu  which  the  woi'kiug 
ants  differ  from  one  another  so  much  as  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  even  three  castes,  the  principles  of  variation  th;vt 
he  has  laid  down  will  be  found  to  apply.     In  other  words, 
those  families  where  nature  first  instituted  '*  the  division 
of  labour,"  by  confiniug  the  operation  of  certain  inmates 
of  the  hive  or  nests  to  active  work  only,  leaving  to  others 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  would  be  the  most  flourish- 
ing communities,  and  thus  would  excel  and  outlast  their 
compeHtors.      The  idea  is  not  more  difficult  than  that 
nature  should  confine  the  operation  of  an  organ,  which 
originally  fulfilled  two  fuuctions,  for  the  future  to -the  dis- 
charge of  one  function  only.     Thus  fertile  parents  would 
produce  fertile  and  sterile  offspring,  and  they  would  trans- 
mit to  their  fertile  progeny  the   tendency  to  produce  ^ 
family  divided  in  qualities  as  they  themselves  have  done. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  such  unproductive 
workers  would  be   very  variable ;   for  any  variation  that 
improved  their  working  power  would  be  advantageous,  and 
would  be  likely  thus  to  be  preserved  :  although  it  is  some- 
what startling  to   meet  with   such  diversity  as    in   the 
workers  of  the  driver  ant  of  West  Africa,  in  which  *'the 
difference  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  see  a  set  of  work- 
inen  building  a  house,  of  whom  many  were  ^wq  feet  four 
inches  high  and  many  sixteen  feet  high,"  while,  moreover, 
'*  the   larger  workmen  had  heads  four  instead  of  three 
times  as  big  as  tliose  of  the  smaller  men,  and  jaws  nearly 
five  times  as  big."     We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  (p.  241) 
.that  **  though  the  workers  can  be  grouped  into  castes  of 
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different  sizes,  yet  they  graduate  insensibly  into  each 
other."  In  fact  no  one  who  is  convinced  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win's previous  proofs  and  reasoning,  will  be  long  delayed 
by  the  curious  case  of  sterile  insects.  For  our  part  we 
must  say  that  we  see  no  improbability  in  all  the  various 
species  of  ants  on  the  face  of  the  earth  having  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  or  in  all  the  species  of  bees  and 
wasps  being  in  the  same  relationship  to  one  another,  we 
can  readily  join  our  author  in  the  retrospect  which  he  thus 
v;ords: — **  For  myself,  I  venture  confidently  to  look  back 
thousands  on  thousands  of  generations,  and  I  ^  see  an 
animal  striped  like  a  zebra,  but  perhaps  otherwise  very 
differently  constructed,  the  common  parent  of  our  domestic 
horse,  whether  or  not  it  be  descended  from  one  or  more 
wild  stocks  of  the  ass,  the  hemionus,  quagga,  and  zebra.'* 
(p.  167.) 

Leaving  untouched  many  topics  most  ably  handled  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  as  the  analogy  of  variations  in  allied  species, 
and  the  prevalence  of  variation  in  dominant  species,  we 
give  one  extract  from  his  observations  on  correlation  of 
growth,  and  that  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  the 
instances  adduced. 

"  What  can  be  more  singular  than  the  relation  between  blue  eyes 
and  deafness  in  cats,  and  the  tortoise-shell  colour  with  i\t^  female 
sex  ;  the  feathered  feet  and  skin  between  the  outer  toes  in  pigeons, 
and  the  presence  of  more  or  less  down  on  the  young  birds  when 
first  hatched,  with  the  future  colour  of  their  plumage  ;  or,  again, 
the  relation  between  the  hair  and  teeth  in  the  naked  Turkish  dog, 
though  here  probably  homology  comes  into  play?  With  respect  to 
this  latter  case  of  correlation,  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  accidental, 
that  if  we  pick  out  the  two  orders  of  mammalia  which  are  most 
abnormal  in  their  dermal  covering,  viz.  Cetacea  (whales)  and 
Edentata  (armadilloes,  scaly  ant-eaters,  &c.),  that  these  are  like- 
wise the  most  abnormal  in  their  teeth." — p.  144. 

Under  the  term  "  correlation  of  growth,"  Mr.  Darwia 
shows  that  variations,  which  have  no  evident  utility,  and 
which  thus  would  not  be  preserved  by  the  process  already 
so  often  described  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  natural 
selection,  may  be  due  to  some  unknown  laws  of  relation- 
ship between  the  various  parts  of  the  organization.  But 
we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  existence  of 
useless  members  of  a  community,  like  the  drones  in  a 
hive,  square  with  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  selection  by  the 
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pressure  of  severe  competition.  Surely  if  the  competition 
amongst  bees  were  very  groat,  the  liive  that  had  the  fewest 
drones  wonld  have  the  most  honey  for  its  working  bees, 
and  would  thus  in  the  end  prevail.  If  natural  selection 
has  been  so  powerfully  at  work  that  to  save  a  waste  of 
time  and  wax,  it  has  taught  the  bee  to  make  its  wonderful 
comb,  (p.  233.)  and  to  destroy  its  drones,  how  comes  it 
when  one  single  male  is  all  that  is  needed  to  pair  with  the 
queen,  and  that,  as  Huber  thinks,  but  once  in  two  years? 
how  comes  it  that  natural  selection  has  not  diminished  the 
number  of  the  drones?  Diminished  we  say,  for  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  modification  of  species,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  then  is  the  multiplicity  of  drones  an 
inheritance  from  the  day  when  the  working  bees  were  «ils0 
fruitful  and  required  a  mate.  It  is  well  to  remark  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  nature  herself,  in  her  attempt  to 
fulfil  the  law  **  increase  and  multiply,"  devotes  sundry 
and  sometimes  many  members  of  the  family  to  the  cell- 
bate  life,! 

It  will  be  at  once  deduced  from  Mr.  Barwin^s  theory, 
that  he  regards  the  difference  between  species  and  varies 
ties  as  arbitrary.  "  A  well-marked  variety  may  be  justly 
called  an  incipient  species/'  (p.  52).  "  Species  are  only 
strongly  marked  and  permanent  varieties."  (p.  56).  "  Ya- 
rieties  tend  to  become  converted  into  new  and  distinct 
species."  (p.  59.)  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  difficulty,  save 
only  one,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  accep- 
tance by  naturalists  of  this  assertion.  That  one  difficulty, 
and  itis  a  very  grave  one,  is  the  sterility  of  species,  and 
the  fertility  of  varieties,  when  intercrossed.  Beyond  a 
doubt  if  this  diflSculty  holds  good,  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  web  has  been  spun  in  vain.  It  would  establish 
an  intrinsic  difference  between  a  species  and  a  variety, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  theory.  Our  author  has  shown 
brave  fight  against  this  opponent,  and  we  think  with  marked 
success. 

He  has  first  distinguished  the  sterility  of  the  first  cross 
between  two  different  species  from  that  of  the  hybrid,  and 
be  explains  both  one  and  the  other  by  th^  very  principle 
which  he  lays  down  at  starting,  respecting  variation ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  speaks  favourably  for  a  theory 
when  it  is  brought  as  the  key  to  unlock  the  very  objection 
against  itself.  The  conditions  of  life  affect  the  entire 
organism^  and  especially  its  reproductiveuess.     Thus  it 
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produces  variations,  and  thus  sterility.  Domestication 
vgivesus  striking  instances  of  both.  Varying  conditions  ot* 
life  have  affected  our  horses,  dogs,  pigeons,  and  fowls,  and 
their  offspring  have  widely  varied  from  the  parent  stock. 
Our  Zoological  Gardens  furnish  us  with  numberless 
animals  that  are  perfectly  healthy  in  confinement,  but  yet 
will  not  breed.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  said  that 
we  looked  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  cataloaues  of 
facts  affecting  the  reproductive  system  which  Mr.  Darwin 
promises  us,  as  so  valuable  a  help  towards  understanding 
on  what  success  depends  in  the  attempt  to  acclimatize  and 
domesticate  fresh  species.  The  illustration  he  gives  is 
nlmost  a  proof.  As  with  ourselves,  slight  changes  in  the 
<;onditions  of  life,  say  of  climate  or  occupation,  are  favoura- 
ble, and  violent  changes  are  detrimental :  so  in  animal 
■and  ^vegetable  life,  crossing  with  an  individual  slightly 
varying,  is  beneficial,  while  great  variations  constitute  a 
hav.  If  there  were  thus  an  essential  difference  between 
species  and  varieties,  there  ought  to  be  no  produce  at  all 
in  the  case  of  a  cross,  and  the  production  of  a  hybrid 
should  be  impossible. 

**  The  canary-bird  has  been  crossed  with  nine  other 
finches,  but  as  not  one  of  these  nine  species  breeds  freely 
in  confinement,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  first 
crosses  between  them  and  the  canary,  or  that  their  hybrids 
should  be  perfectly  fertile.'"  (p.  252).  The  circumstances 
are  most  unfavourable.  If  in  a  state  of  nature  a  mule 
were  to  be  produced,  it  would  then  be  a  much  fairer  test ; 
but  this  cannot  be,  for  as,  in  nature,  the  principle  of  in- 
heritance, of  like  producing  its  like,  is  a  general  law,  so  is 
also  the  cognate  one,  of  like  pairing  with  like. 

Further,  our  ideas  of  the  sterility  of  different  species 
when  crossed,  are  derived  in  the  main,  from  naturalists 
v/ho  have  assumed  it  as  a  first  principle,  and  have  accepted 
k  as  a  t^st  to  determine  what  differences  were  specific. 
Even  thus,  however,  it  does  not  hold  good.  To  pass  over 
the  many  instances  of  various  species  that  produce  mules, 
the  few  ascertained  fertile  hybrid  animals,  and  the  far 
more  numerous  fertile  hybrid  plants,  there  are  cases  of 
plants  *'  which  can  be  far  more  easily  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  another  and  distinct  species,  than  by  their  own 
pollen."  {p.  256).  "A  multitude  of  cases  could  be  given 
of  very  closely  allied  species  which  will  not  unite,  or  only 
with  extreme  difficulty ;  and  on  tbe  ather  hand,  of  very 
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distinct  species  which  unite  with  the  utmost  facility." 
(p.  257).  Again,  "there  are  many  cases  in  which  two 
pure  species  can  be  united  with  unusual  facility,  and  produce 
numerous  hybrid  offspring,  yet  these  hybrids  are  remarka- 
bly sterile.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  species  which 
can  be  crossed  very  rarely,  or  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, but  the  hybrids,  when  at  last  produced,  are  very 
fertile.  Even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  genus,  these 
two  opposite  cases  occur.''  (p.  256).  And  comparing  in 
this  respect,  animals  with  plants ;  **  if  our  systematic 
arrangements  can  be  trusted,  that  is,  if  the  genera  of  ani- 
mals are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  are  the  genera  of 
plants,  then  we  may  infer  that  animals  mo»re  widely  sepa- 
rated in  the  scale  of  nature,  can  be  more  easily  crossed 
than  in  the  case  of  plants  ;  but  the  hybrids  themselves  are, 
I  think,  more  sterile."  (p.  252).  That  sterihty  in  cross- 
ing, or  in  hybrids,  will  not  serve  as  a  test  of  specific  differ- 
ences, is  very  clear.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
reproductive  system,  so  that  it  can  be  fatally  injured,  even 
though  the  general  health  of  the  individual  is  unaffected  ; 
our  great  ignorance  of  what  is,  or  is  not  injurious  to  it, 
as  we  see  in  our  attempt  to  domesticate ;  the  extremely 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  all  experiments  must 
necessarily  be  conducted,  so  that  even  the  most  careful 
observers  will  produce  conflicting  results :  these  and 
several  other  considerations  prove  that  it  could  not  practi- 
cally be  used  as  a  test  of  species.  The  varying  conditions 
of  life  seem  to  us  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  young  are  placed  by  one  parent  in  conditions  of  life 
for  which,  by  their  hybrid  organization,  they  are  but  half 
adapted.  Their  lives  are  thus,  especially  when  young, 
extremely  precarious  ;  and  the  perfection  of  their  system 
still  more  so.  Did  we  know  of  anything  else  that  could 
introduce  an  equally  violent  change,  it  would  surely  pro- 
duce equal  sterility. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  leave  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

*'  Lastly,  and  this  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  important  consi- 
deration, new  races  of  animals  and  plants  are  produced  under 
domestication  by  man's  methodical  and  unconscious  power  of  selec- 
tion, for  his  own  use  and  pleasure  :  he  neitlier  wishes  to  select,  nor 
could  select,  slitjht  differences  in  the  reproductive  system,  or  other 
constitutional  differences  correlated  with  the  reproductive  system. 
He  supplies  his  several  varieties  with  the  same  food;  treats  them  in 
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nearly  the  same  manner,  and  does  not  wish  to  alter  their  general 
habits  of  life.  Nature  acts  uniformly  and  slowly  during  vast 
periods  of  time  on  the  whole  organisation,  in  any  way  which  may 
be  for  each  creature's  own  good  ;  and  thus  she  may,  either  directly, 
or  more  probably  indirectly,  tlirough  correlation,  modify  the  repro- 
ductive system  in  the  several  descendants  from  any  one  species. 
Seeing  this  difference  in  the  process  of  selection,  as  carried  on  by 
man  and  nature,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  some  difference  in  the 
result."— p.  269. 

Mr.  Darwin's  friends,  and  indeed  he  himself,  expect  that 
his  views,  if  adopted,  will  work  a  revolution  in  natural 
history.  That  they  open  almost  new  fields  for  examina- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt,  **  on  the  causes  and  laws 
of  variation,  on  correlation  of  growth,  on  the  effects  of 
use  and  disue,  on  the  direct  action  of  external  conditions," 
(p.  486.)  and,  we  may  add,  on  analogy  of  form  as  distin- 
guished from  affinity,  on  fertility,  and  so  forth.  But 
we  cannot  agree  that  a  great  change  will  be  effected  in  the 
systematic  study  of  nature.  That  systematists  should  be 
agreed  on  the  arbitrary  character  of  their  arrangement, 
and  that  they^  should  acknowledge  that  '*  well-marked 
varieties  are  incipient  species,"  would  certainly  be  an 
immense  advantage  as  removing  ambiguities.  A  consent 
sus  of  naturalists  will  be  required  as  to  the  precise  amount 
of  variation  that  in  each  case  is  to  be  regarded  as  specific. 
That  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  will  be  sufficiently  widely 
adopted  for  this  to  be  true,  we  have  every  expectation: 
But  that  the  system  for  the  future  to  be  followed,  can  be 
in  any  way  that  of  descent,  that  "  our  classifications  will 
come  to  be,  as  far  as  they  can  be  so  made,  genealogies/* 
we  have  every  reason  to  doubt.  The  means  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Darwin — rudimentary  organs,  aberrant  groups,  em- 
bryology— are  singularly  insufficient  for  the  work.  It 
would  be  better  to  abandon  all  attempt  at  classification  by 
such  affinities  even  when  known.  What  advantage  can 
there  be  in  ranking  the  primrose  and  cowslip,  because  they 
are  believed  to  have  a  common  descent,  as  varieties., 
rather  than  as  species  ? 

"These  plants  differ  considerably  in  appearance;  they  have  a 
different  flavour,  and  emit  a  different  odour  ;  they  flower  at  slightly 
different  periods  ;  they  grow  in  somewhat  different  stations  ;  they 
ascend  mountains  to  different  heights;  they  have  different  geo- 
graphical ranges ;  and  lastly,  according  to  very  numerous  experi- 
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ments  made  during  several  years,  by  that  most  careful  observer 
Gartner,  they  can  be  crossed  only  with  much  difficulty.  We  could 
hardly  wish  for  better  evidence  of  the  two  forms  being  specifically 
distinct.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  united  by  many  interme- 
diate links,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  links  are  hybrids; 
and  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  overwhelming  amount  of  experi- 
mental evidence,  showing  that  they  descend  from  common  parents." 

Why  should  we  add,  *'and  consequently  must  be  ranked 
as  varieties  ?''  (p.  50.) 

That  naturalists,  who  have  professed  the  immutability 
of  species,  should  have  admitted  into  their  classifications 
rules  showing  their  belief  in  real  affinity  and  relationship, 
has  furnished  Mr.  Darwin  with  an  unanswerable  argu- 
mentum  ad  kominem  towards  them.  To  attempt  to  search 
amongst  animals  and  plants,  for  traces  of  common  ances- 
try, in  order  to  arrange  them,  would  be  to  introduce  a  rule 
that  would  cause  endless  differences  of  opinion,  and  to 
throw  all  classification  into  confusion. 

Passing,  with  great  regret,  over  Mr.  Darwin's  inter- 
esting chapter  on  Geographical  Distribution,  in  which  he 
relates  experiments,  and  produces  arguments  that  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Christian  apologist,  we  come 
now  to  the  grave  question  of  the  extent  of  the  applicability 
of  his  theory.  The  extent  to  which  he  carries  it  is  simply 
appalling,  for  it  is  in  contradiction  to  revelation. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification 
embraces  all  the  members  of  the  same  class.  I  believe  that  animals 
have  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and 
plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.  Analogy  would  lead  mo 
one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals  and  plants 
have  descended  from  some  one  prototype.  But  analogy  may  be  a 
deceitful  guide.  Nevertheless  all  living  things  have  much  in  com- 
mon, in  their  chemical  composition,  their  germinal  vesicles,  their 
cellular  structure,  and  their  laws  of  growth  and  reproduction.  We 
see  this  even  in  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  that  the  same  poison 
often  similarly  affects  plants  and  animals  ;  or  that  the  poison 
secreted  by  the  gall-fly  produces  monstrous  growths  on  the  wild 
rose  or  oak-tree.  Therefore  I  should  infer  from  analogy  that  pro- 
bably all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth 
have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was 
first  breathed."— p.  484. 

*'  The  whole  history  of  the  world,  as  at  present  known,  althougli 
of  a  length  quite  incomprehensible  by  us,  will  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised as  a  mere  fragment  of  time,  compared  with  the  ages  which 
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have  elapsed  since  the  first  creature,  the  progenitor  of  innumerable 
extinct  and  living  descendents,  was  created.'' — p.  488. 

We  have  shown  that  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  so 
serious  an  abuse  of  a  theory  from  frankly  adopting  all 
that  the  author  has  proved. 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  principal  position  maintained 
by  this  book,  will  be  adopted  by  all  naturalists,  an-d  by  all 
thoughtful  minds:  but  that  any  other  mind,  as  calm  and 
well  Kbalanced  as  Mr.  Darwin's  own,  will  hazard  a  pro- 
position so  thoroughly  gratuitous  as  this  with  which  he  has 
concluded  we  cannot  possibly  believe.  He  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  the  pride  of  parentage;  we  hope  and 
trust  that  when  his  great  work  is  forthcoming,  he  will  not 
put  forward  any  such  frantic  position. 

**  When  I  view  all  beings  not  as  specijil  creations,  but 
as  the  lineal  descendants  of  some  few  beings  which  lived 
long  before  the  first  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was 
deposited,  they  seem  to  me  to  become  ennobled."  (p.  489). 
Is  it  an  ennobling  idea  that  a  pedigree  which  ends  with, 
**who  was  the  son  of  Adam,  who  was  the  son  of  God,*' 
is  to  be  supplanted  by  a  descent,  as  long  as  you  please, 
from  some  Ante-Silurian  cellule?  That  this  is  meant  to 
apply  to  the  human  race,  the  following  passage,  which  has 
been  referred  to  more  than  once,  shows  but  too  clearly. 

*'  I  can,  indeed,  hardlj  doubt  that  all  vertebrate  animals  having 
true  lungs  have  descended  bj  ordinary  generation  from  an  ancient 
prototype,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  furnished  with  a  floating 
apparatus  or  swim-bladder.  We  can  thus,  as  1  infer  from  Professor 
Owen's  interesting  description  of  these  parts,  understandthe  strange 
fact  that  every  particle  of  food  and  drink  which  we  swallow  has  to 
pass  over  the  orifice  of  the  trachea,  with  some  risk  of  falling  into 
the  lungs,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  contrivance  by  which  the 
glottis  is  closed.  In  the  higher  Vertebrata  the  branchiae  have 
wholly  disappeared — the  slits  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  loop, 
like  course  of  the  arteries  still  marking  in  the  embryo  their  former 
position." — p.  191. 

All  the  arguments  our  author  has  adduced  for  the  horrid 
genealogy  he  would  assign  to  the  human  race,  are  now 
before  the  reader,  and  what  do  they  amount  to  ?  All 
lungs  were  once  swimbladders,  and  betray  a  fishy  ances- 
try, the  feetal  gills  tell  the  same  story,  and  tails  could 
only  have  been  useful  in  the  water ! 

When    this    is    acknowledged,    how   puzzled    Motlier 
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Glinrch  will  be  !  Baptism  and  holy  water,  and  fishes  for 
symbols,  will  show  famously  that  she  has  unconsciously 
held  this  opinion  all  along:  but  how  much  she  will  have 
to  rewrite  !  Fancy  Ash  Wednesday  and  Memento  homo 
quia piscis  es,  et  in  cete  reverteris  !  We  have  been  fish, 
an<l,  if  bears  may  become  whales^  why  not  we  ?  Topsy's 
**  'Spects  I  growed,''  will  becom6  an  article  of  faith  ;  and 
the  "  Doctrine  of  Developments'*  will  be  universally 
adopted. 

lint  this  is  too  bad  of  Mr.  Darwin,  who  knows  as  well 
as  any  man,  how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  facts,  how 
far  more  imperfect  our  knowledge  of  causes.  ISurely  the 
following  considerations  alone  should  have  led  him  to  be 
careful  how  he  drew  such  immense  conclusions  from  such 
small  premises.  It  is  anything  but  a  mouse  born  of  a 
mountain :  it  is  a  mountain  of  a  mouse. 

"If  green  woodpeckers  alone  had  existed,  and  we  did  not  know 
that  there  were  many  black  and  pied  kinds,  I  dare  say  that  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  green  colour  was  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion to  hide  this  tree-frequenting  bird  from  its  enemies  ;:  aud  conse- 
quently that  it  was  a  character  of  importance  and  might  have  been 
acquired  through  natural  selection  ;  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  colour  is  due  to  some  quite  distinct  cause,  probably  to  sexual 
selection.  A  trailing  bamboo  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  climbs  the 
loftiest  trees  by  the  aid  of  exquisitely  constructed  hooks  clustered 
aroun4  tlie  end«  of  the  branches  ;  and  this  contrivance,  no  doubt,  is 
of  the  higliest  service  to  the  plant ;  but  as  we  see  nearly  similar 
hooks  on  many  trees  which  are  not  climbers,  the  hooks  on  the 
bamboo  may  have  arisen  from  unknown  laws  of  growth,  and  have 
been  subsequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  plant  undergoing 
further  modification  and  becoming  a  climber.  The  naked  skin  on 
the  head  of  a  vulture  is  generally  looked  at  as  a  direct  adaptation 
for  wallowing  in  putridity;  and  so  it  may  be,  or  it  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  putrid  matter;  but  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  drawing  any  such  inference,  when  we  see  that  the  skin 
on  the  head  of  the  clean-feeding  male  turkey  is  likewise  naked.  The 
sutures  in  the  skulls  of  young  mammals  have  been  advanced  as  a 
beautiful  adaptation  for  aiding  parturition,  and  no  doubt  they  faci- 
litate, or  may  be  indispensable  for  tliis  act  ;  but  as  sutures  occur 
in  the  skulls  of  young  birds  and  reptiles,  which  have  only  to  escape 
from  a  broken  e^g,  we  may  infer  that  this  structure  has  arisen  from 
the  laws  of  growth,  and  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  partu- 
rition of  the  higher  animals." — p.  197. 

Can  we  be  blamed  for  attributing  the  embryonie  gills 
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to  the  unknown  *Maws  of  growth"  to  which-  these  sutures 
in  the  skull  are  referred? 

That,  apart  from  these  preposterous  extremes,  Mr. 
Darwin's  work  has  done  the  cause  of  religion  admirahle 
service,^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  It  accounts  for  the 
extinction  of  so  many  races  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
rise  of  others  m  a  way  that  is  a  positive  relief  after  the 
assertion  of  some  Christian  geologists,  that  we  are  bound 
to  believe  in  a  fresh  creation  at  the  close  of  each  Geologic 
period.  It  accounts  for  the  dispersal  of  animals  and  plants 
witliout  the  necessity  of  recurrence  to  many — some  have 
&aid  at  least  five- and- twenty — distinct  *' centres  of  crea- 
tion." Its  use  will  occur  to  every  one  in  accounting  for 
the  striking  varieties  we  fiud  amongst  the  living  descen- 
dants of  Adam  and  of  Noah  ;  and  so  far  from  shawing,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  seem«  to  think,^  *'  that  no  cataclysm  has  deso- 
lated the  whole  world,"  it  makes  the  universality  ot*  the 
Deluge  of  far  easier  credence,  and  diminishes  the  number 
of  fellow  voyagers  with  the  patriarch  in  the  ark. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  entirely  failed  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
enormous  periods  of  time  for  the  production  of  very  con- 
siderable variation  \  iiud  his  cheval  de  bataille,  the  changes 
induced  by  domestication,  point  to  an  opposite  con€lusion. 
That  the  periods  of  time  revealed  to  us  by  geology,  were 
enormously  long,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  the  extinction 
and  variation  that  took  place  during  those  periods,  in  the 
main,  geology  also  discloses.  But  the  variation  of  domes- 
ticated animals,  furnishes  us  with  a  singular  parallel  to 
the  variation  ol*  the  human  race.  In  some  unaccountable 
way  there  seems,  when  a  certain  point  is  reached  in  a 
given  direction,  to  be  a  limit  to  variation,  and  races  are 
produced,  which,  if  their  common  origin  be  acknowledged, 
may  fairly  be  called  distinct  species.  If  on  Egyptian 
monuments  we  recognise  the  physiognomy  of  races  of 
men  still  existing  unchanged,  it  is  singular  that  in  the 
same  most  ancient  records,  we  see  much  diversity  in  the 
breeds  of  our  domestic  animals  ;  **  and  that  some  of  the 
breeds  closely  resemble,  perhaps  are  identical  with,  those 
still  existing."  (p.  18).  It  may  be  the  fact  that  such 
breeds  have  bred  truly  for  four  or  fi^ve  thousand  years,  and 
yet  attained  their  utmost  divergence  from  the  parent 
stocks  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  seem  to  have  anything  better  than  Mr. 
Horner's  wonderful  piece  of  pottery^  to  carry  him  back  for 
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**  fourteen  or  fifteen  tliousand  years,"  long  before  which 
*^*  ancient  periods,  savages,  like  those  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
or  Australia,  who  possess  a  semi-domestic  dog,  may  have 
existed  in  Egypt/'  He  acknowledges  that  **  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  King  Charles's  spaniel  has  been^ 
unconsciously  modified  to  a  large  extent  since  tlie  time  of 
that  monarch/'  and  again,  *' though  the  old  Spanish 
pointer  certainly  came  from  Spain,  Mr.  Borrow  has  not 
seen,  as  I  am  informed  by  him,  any  native  dog  in  Spain 
like  our  pointer."  (p.  35).  If  equal  attention  had  been 
paid  to  other  variations  in  animals  as  the  origin  of  the 
ancon  sheep  fortunately  met  with,  and  if  the  amount  of 
modification  that  our  gardeners  could  speak  to  as  having 
happened  even  in  so  short  a  space  as  a  man's  life,  were 
all  to  be  registered,  they  would  make  any  one  hesitate  in 
requiring  such  very  lengthened  periods  for  the  production 
of  existing  variations. 

How  Mr.  Darwin  can  ever  have  persuaded  himself  to 
speak  so  calmly  of  *'  the  first  creature,  the  progenitor  of 
innumerable  extinct  and  living  descendants,"  we  cannot 
conceive.  The  very  most  that  he  can  think  he  has  proved, 
is,  that  such  might  possibly  have  been  the  origin  of  all 
beings  that  have  life.  But  he  has  not  advanced  a  single 
step  towards  proving  that  such  was  their  origin.  In  two 
skilfully  elaborated  chapters  on  the  Geologic  record,  he 
labours  manfully,  and  it  seems  to  us,  successfully  to  show 
the  imperfection  of  that  record  ;  and  this  was  necessary  for 
the  truth  of  his  theory  at  all,  for  how  could  it  be  true  if 
innumerable  intermediate  creatures  had  not  once  existed  ? 
As  far  then,  as  Mr.  Darwin's  scientific  arguments  go,  they 
are  entirely  in  favour  of  that  truth  and  applicability  of  his 
theory  which  would  be  serviceable  to  religion  :  imme- 
diately that  he  stretches  it  to  an  extent  that  would  con- 
tradict the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  he  rests  simply  on 
gratuitous  hypothesis.  Geology  gives  far  too  perfect  an 
account  for  Mr.  Darwin  here.  He  has  not  only  to  account 
for  the  non-appearance  of  forms  throughout  all  stages  of 
the  world's  history,  but  he  has  the  far  more  difficult  task, 
and  one  that  he  will  never  accomplish,  of  accounting  for 
the  vast  diversity  of  the  forms  of  organic  beings  in  the 
earliest  fossiliferous  strata.  **  Several  of  the  most  eminent 
geologists,  with  Sir  R.  Murchison  at  their  head,  are  con- 
vinced that  we  see  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  lowest 
Silurian  stratum,  the  dawn  of  life  on  this  planet."  (p.  307) 
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Tills  may  not  be  the  case;  but  nothing  can  be  less  proba- 
ble, or  more  baselessly  hypothetical,  than  that  a  stratum 
shall  ever  be  discovered,  to  show  that  a  period  ever  existed 
when  the  earth  was  peopled  with  a  single  organic  form. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  this,  that  the  periisal  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  book  has  strongly  impressed  upon  us,  that 
there  exists  a  great  variability  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
that  variations  that  conferred  an  advantage  on  their 
possessor  would  most  probably  be  perpetuated,  to  the 
detriment  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  less  perfect  form  : 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  species,  little  or  no 
variation  is  found,  and  this  not  only  in  an  aberrant  type, 
like  the  Ornithorhynchus,  but  in  very  many  less  eccentric 
forms,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  endured  through 
every  known  age  of  the  world.  We  have  concluded  that 
both  animals  and  plants  have  thus  a  power  of  adapting 
themselves  to  various  climates  and  conditions  of  life,  and 
of  gradually  assuming  a  great  diversity  of  organization, 
which  have  enabled  them  to  fill  the  world.  We  have  seen 
thus  great  extinctions,  and  great  variations  taking  place 
so  that  if  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world's  history  were  now  to  arise,  he  would  look  in  vain 
for  some  familiar  forms,  while  he  would  fin<i  himself  sur- 
rounded by  many  that  to  his  eye  would  be  new  and 
strange.  But  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  any  position  to 
lay  down  any  general  laws,  or  to  consider  theories  as 
proved  which  assert  even  ''that  all  the  existing  species  of 
the  same  group,  have  descended  from  one  progenitor," 
(p.  306)  much  less  any  attempt  to  sketch  a  still  larger 
genealogical  tree. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  not  one  aboriginal  lan- 
guage, but  several ;  that  some  have  varied,  may  be,  but 
little,  while  others  have  not  only  changed  exceedingly,  but; 
have  been  the  parent  of  many  and  diverse  varieties,  we 
know  not  what  illustration  we  could  introduce  preferable 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself. 

••  If  we  possessed  a  perfect  pedigree  of  mankliK],  a  genealogical, 
arrangement  of  the  races  of  man  would  afford  the  best  classificatioa; 
of  the  various  languages  now  spoken  throughout  the  world  ;  and  if 
all  extinct  languages,  and  all  intermediate  and  slowly  changing 
dialects,  had  to  be  included,  such  an  arrangement  would,  I  think, 
be  the  only  possible  one.  Yet  it  might  be  tliat  some  very  ancient 
language  had  altered  little,  and  had  given  rise  to  few  new  languages, 
whilst  others  (owing  to  the  spreading  and  subsequent  isolation  and. 
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states  of  civilisation  of  the  several  races,  descended  from  a  common 
race)  had  altered  much,  and  had  given  rise  to  many  new  languages 
and  dialects.  Tlie  various  degrees  of  difference  in  the  languages 
from  the  same  stock,  would  have  to  be  expressed  by  groups  subor- 
dinate to  groups  ;  but  the  proper  or  even  only  possible  arrangement 
would  still  be  genealogical  ;  and  this  would  be  strictly  natural,  as 
it  would  connect  together  all  languages,  extinct  and  modern,  by  tho 
closest  affinities,  and  would  give  the  filiation  and  origin  of  each 
tongue."— pp.  422-23. 

Whether  this  is  a  practicable  system  of  classification  or 
no  we  have  already  discussed,  but  that  it  furnishes  a  fair 
parallel  to  what  has  taken  place  amongst  the  citizens  of 
the  world,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  admitting.  These 
thoughts  are  not  new  to  us.  The  unity  of  descent,  and. 
variety  of  form,  of  our  domestic  animals,  not  to  say  the 
consideration  of  the  differences  amongst  our  fellow-men, 
must  have  often  directed  the  thoughts  of  many  into  this 
channel ;  but  we  owe  Mr.  Darwin  many  thanks  for  the 
steadiness  of  investigation,  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  sub- 
ject which  characterize  the  very  remarkable  book  before 
us. 


AnT.  IV. — 1.  The  Times  Newspaper, 

2.  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres.  Paris,  E.  Dentu  et  Firmin  Dldot  Freresf, 
Fils  et  Cie.     Libraires  Editeurs,  1859. 

3.  La  Question  Bomaine.  Par  E.  About.  Bruxelles,  Meline,  Cans 
&  Cie.     Libraires  Editeurs,  1859. 

4.  Le  Progres  'par  le  Christianisme^  Conferences  De  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris.  Par  Le  R.  P.  Felix  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Annees, 
1856—1859.     Paris,  Librairie  Adrien  Le  Clere  &  Cie. 

THE  king  of  journals,  like  the  king  of  men,  is  grand 
and  magniloquent  in  his  wrath  and  in  his  triumph. 
Gifted  with  an  unerring  perception  of  the  truest  interests 
of  mankind,  and  with  a  capacious  heart  open  to  all  their 
sufferings  and  wrongs,  what  subject  so  calculated  to  enlist 
his  sympathies  and  raise  his  eloquence   to  the  pitch  of 
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sublimity,  as  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  groaning  beneath  the 
withering  blight  of  Christianity  ?  And  what  more  worthy 
occasion  for  his  voice  to  sound  forth  a  song  of  hopeful 
triumph  than  the  return  to  power  of  Count  Cayour,  the 
statesman  whose  counsels,  backed^  by  the  heroic  arm  of 
the  priest-hating  Garibaldi,""'  are  vigorously  employed  in 
asserting  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  freedom  from 
every  restraint, — above  all  from  the  galling  chains  of  the 
yoke  of  Christ. 

The  lo  Poean  of  joy,  mingled  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  man,  which  burst  forth  as  it 
were  by  inspiration  from  the  huge  mouth  of  the  oracular 
Times,  among  its  leading  articles  of  January  19th  of  the 
present  year,  to  welcome  back  Cavour,  contains  a  passage 
we  were  loath  should  become  a  "  hidden  gem,"  buried 
under  the  ponderous  weight  and  accumulated  dust  of 
Times  yet  to  come.  We  therefore  extract  it,  and  proudly 
enrol  it  in  our  pages,  to  shed  its  bright  light  upon  our 
profound  darkness.  Its  eloquence  and  its  truth  must  be 
our  excuse  for  its  length.  Its  burden  is  Cavour  and  his 
services  to  Italy.  Cavour  and  his  return  to  office  are  the 
sum  and  substance  of  its  joy,  as  being  certain  harbingers 
of  the  blessings  which  are  to  follow.  Cavour  has  come 
back,  and  the  Times  must  sing,  and  sound  with  exulta- 
tion its  loud  timbrel  over  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
Cavour. 

Thus  speaks  our  leading  Journal  on  that  auspicious 
event : — 

*•  Matters  are  righting  themselves.  Civilization  is  once  again 
marching  ahead.  Every  event  which  now  happens  tends  to  dissi- 
pate doubts,  to  revive  fainting  hearts,  and  to  spread  throughout 
Europe  a  comfortable  confidence  that  peace  and  order  and  reason- 
able liberty  are  coming  back  to  spread  their  influence  over  the  civi- 
lized world.  Might  is  once  again  on  the  side  of  right.  The  great 
intellects  of  the  age,  and  the  hones*^  minds  of  the  age,  are  assuming 
their  proper  places — peacefully  and  as  of  right,  and  not  spasmodi- 
cally and  by  violence.     As  in  those  etchings  which  illustrate  some 


*  According  to  the  Univers  this  hero  of  liberalism  informed 
the  students  of  Pavia,  "  Austria  will  rise  no  more  in  Italy, 
but   there   remains    to  us   a   terrible    enemy,    the    most   terrible 

of  all he  smiles  on  us  with  hissatauic  smile,  and  that  enemy, 

O  young  men  !  it  is  the  Priest!'* 
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wild  German  story  tho  triumph  of  the  good  principlo  is  made 
apparent  by  the  rage  and  frenzy  of  the  demons  who  are  disap- 
pointed of  their  prey,  so  in  our  Europe  of  to-day  the  noisy  clash- 
ing of  all  our  elements  of  ignorance  and  social  ill  serves  but  to 
testify  how  true  must  be  the  policy  which  is  causing  them  such 
great  disquiet.  There  are  in  this  19th  century  classes  which  repre- 
sent wliat  the  mass  of  mankind  was  in  the  dark  ages.  There  is  in 
©very  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe  the  poor  peasant  who  tills 
the  earth,  but  is  as  untaught  as  the  beast  he  drives  ;  whose  reli- 
gion is  but  a  superstition  as  unreasoning  and  as  uninformed  as  an 
African's  fetish  worship  ;  who  has  animal  combativeuess  just  as  a 
dog  or  a  game  cock  has  animal  combativeuess ;  and  whose  voice 
and  whose  hand  are  at  command  of  the  nearest  master  who  can 
arouse  his  simple  instincts.  This  crass  herd  of  untaught  human 
creatures  is  now  made  to  give  weight,  by  their  hoarse  chorus,  to 
long  tirades  of  frantic  abuse,  which  the  priests  are  pouring  forth 
against  the  quiet  progress  of  truth.  They  have  howled  at  every 
light  which  has  risen  upon  the  earth.  Their  pagan  fathers  howled 
at  Christianity  ;  they  have  howled  at  the  philosophy  which  taught 
them  that  the  world  revolved ;  they  have  howled  at  education, 
they  have  howled  at  the  Bible  spread  open  to  the  people,  and  now 
they  are  howling  at  freedom*  It  is  a  noise  and  nothing  more  ;  but 
when  it  comes  loud  and  strong  it  testifies  that  some  light  is  rising 
which  their  masters  hate.     It  is  contemptible  to  all  our  judgments. 

But  if  we  would  be  safe  in  treating  them  with  scorn  we 

must  marshal  our  intelligence,  and  place  the  proper  men  at  the 
head  of  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the  human 

race Count  CavOur  has  been  from  the  commencement  of 

the  transactions  which  have  given  shape  and  substance  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  the   Garibaldi  of  the  Council  Chamber He 

was  not  only  the  master  worker,  but  he  was  the  type  of  the  cause 
of  Italy." 

Cavour  and  freedom ;  Priests  and  slavery !  These  are 
the  ruling  ideas  embodied  in  the  above  specimen  of  rheto- 
ric. Cavour  and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race ; 
howHng  priests  and  moral  darkness ;  these  are  the  antago- 
nistic pictures  presented  to  our  view.  Let  us  examine 
these  antitheses  somewhat  closely,  and  ascertain  whether 
all  is  indeed  as  it  is  represented ;  it  may  be  that  these 
slandered  priests  are  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  and  the 
real  promoters  of  the  progress  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  slavery  and  moral  darkness  may  be  more 
justly  coupled  with  the  name  of  Cavour  and  all  that 
Cavour  represents,  than  with  the  principles  of  which,  in 
union  with  the  Times,  he  is  the  sworn  opponent. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dissect  and  analyze  the  choice 
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specimen  of  rabid  declamation  which  we  have  transferred 
above  to  our  pages.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
heard  the  "  bowlings"  of  the  Times. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.'' 

We   fear,   in    all  probability,    it  will  not  be  the  last! 
*'  It  is  a  noise,  and  nothing  more  !    It  is  contemptible  to 
all  onr  judgments!"     Contempt  may  be  considered  the 
only  fitting  reply  to  such  shameless  and  senseless  calumny 
against  the  religion  of  Catholics.     At  the  same  time  we 
pause  one  moment  to  ask,  whether  among  the  peasantiy 
and  the  uneducated  and  labouring  masses  of  this  enlight- 
ened Protestant  England,  will  be  found  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  possessed  by  similar  classes  in  Catholic 
countries,   against   whose    religion  the  Times  raises  its 
howls  of  execration  ?     There  runs  a  story,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  do  not  vouch,  but  which,  in  the  remote  recesses 
of  our  memory,  seems  to  us  analogous  to  what  has  come 
under  our  personal  observation,  in  intercourse  with  Eng- 
lish Protestant  poor.     Be  it  true  or  be  it  false,  we  fear  it 
furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  their  general  knowledge  and 
personal  appreciation  of  Christianity.     The  story  tells  of 
the  earnest  endeavours  of  an  English  Protestant  rector  to 
move  the  heart  of  an  aged  female  member  of  his  flock,  on  her 
deathbed,  to  some  sense  of  her  religious  duty.     He  dwelt 
on  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  read  to  her  the  detailed 
account  of  it      When  he  had  concluded,   he  anxiously 
watched  the  result.     *'  Ah,"  replied  the  object  of  his  soli- 
citude, *'  Ah,  Sir,  it  is  very  sad,  very  sad  indeed,  but  let 
us  hope,"  she  added,  with  a  relieved  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, **  let  us  hope  it  is  not  true!"     Fiction  as  this 
may  be,  no  such  tale  could  even  be  invented  of  a  Catholic 
population,  though  official  evidence  renders  it  too  probable 
in  our  own  country.     That  great  authority  of  the  Times, 
the  scoffing  About,  could  not,   alas !  say  of  our  English 
poor  what  he  affirms  respecting  the  Roman  peasantry, 
"  They  have  a  sweet  malady  which  comforts  them  in  all 
their  ills,  that  is,  the  faith."    {La   Question  Romaine, 
cL  V,) 

But,  if  our  English  people  have  little  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  they  are  not  wanting  in  superstition.  A 
whole  article  might  be  written  on  their  popular  supersti- 
tions alone.    For  our  own  part  we  can  testify  that  only 
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the  other  day,  when  a  friend  of  'ours  gave  notice  to  his 
landlord,  a  respectable  Yorkshire  fjjrmer,  of  his  intention 
to  qnit  a  house  he  rented  from  him,  *'  Ah  !''  exclaimed 
the  farmer,  **  I  knew  I  should  get  the  notice  to-day  when 
I  set  out  for  market,  my  wife  told  me  so,  and  she  is  a 
seventh  child !"  Throughout  the  north  there  is  a  behef 
that  every  seventh  child  is  ''  no  canny,""  and  is  endowed 
with  second  sight. 

But  a  more  amusing  instance  lies  before  us  in  the 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  of  Feb.  3rd,  1860.  It  contains 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  and  headed  *'  a  Baptismal 
Superstition,'"  from  which  we  extract  the  following  ver- 
batim : — 

"  Here  the  idea  is,  that  at  a  christening,  unless  the  boys  are 
christened  first,  and  the  girls  last,  the  latter  get  beards  and  the 
former  are  smooth-faced.  I  know  of  instances  of  men  here  smooth- 
faced, whose  friends  declare  it  was  owing  to  their  being  chris- 
tened after  girls,  although  I  don't  know  whether  the  poor  females 
received  the  beards  instead.  In  christenings  I  mjself  have  been 
at,  knowing  it  was  our  custom  here,  I  always  took  care  if  it  was  a 
girl,  to  have  it  done  last,  or  a  boy,  to  have  it  done  first." 

"  We  could  not  refrain  from  this  digression,  and  we  beg 
the  Times  to  look  at  home,  for  we  suspect  the  simplest 
child  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  he  reviles,  knows  more  of 
Christianity  than  the  writer  of  the  effusion  under  our 
notice. 

Let  us  come  to  the  point  we  have  singled  out  for  special 
consideration.  We  of  the  Catholic  laity,  "  crass  herd'" 
as  we  are,  *'  of  untaught  human  creatures,"  form  a 
*'  hoarse  chorus"  to  the  *' frantic  abuse  which  the  priests 
are  pouring  forth  against  the  quiet  progress  of  T'ruth!^' 
These  priests  **  have  howled  at  every   light  which   has 

risen  upon  the  earth and  now  they  are  howling  at  free- 

domf'  It  is  a  contemptible  noise  and  nothing  more. 
But,  that  it  may  safely  be  treated  with  scorn,  the  proper 
men,  such  as  Cavour,  must  be  placed  "  at  the  head  of 
those  who  are  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race."  Thus  does  the  great  Times,  the  oracle  of 
England,  instruct  the  admiring  multitude.  But,  be  it 
permitted  to  our  crass  untaught  intellects  to  ask  a  few 
simple  questions;  nor  let  us, Pilate-like,  turn  away  till  we 
have  found  a  clue  which  may  lead  us  to  their  answer.  For 
to  answer  them  fully  would  exceed  our  present  limits.    Or 
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rather  we  suspect  one  word  alone  contains  a  full  answer, 
but  it  is  a  word  which  admits  of  infinite  development. 

We  would  ask,  then,  what  is  truth?  what  is  light? 
what  is  freedom  ?  what  is  truly  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race  ?  We  do  not  make  the  enquiry  for  the  sake 
of  answering  or  confuting  the  huge  hydra-headed  Times, 
which  would  be  a  profitless  task  enough ;  but  because  of 
the  real  importance  of  the  subject,  and  because  of  its  espe- 
cial importance  at  the  present  moment,  which  is  preemi- 
nently a  season  of  sham,  a  time  of  false  disguises ;  when 
more  than  ever  there  roam  over  the  world  whole  herds  of 
wolves,  seeking  to  hide  themselves  in  the  clothing  of 
sheep,  and  to  entice  the  unwary ;  when  men,  calling  them- 
selves sincere  Catholics,  devise  schemes  to  rob  St.  Peter 
of  his  patrimony,  and  hesitate  not,  in  their  earnest  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  religion  and  of  its  earthly  head  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  to  declare  that  *'  the  smaller  is  his 
territory  the  greater  will  be  the  sovereign;"""'  asserting 
that  there  is  an  incompetency  inherent  in  the  spiritual 
oflBce  of  Pontifi^,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  watch 
oyer  the  temporal  interests  and  the  real  advancement  of 
his  people,  and  that  therefore  his  rule  must  be  restricted 
to  a  few  who  are  condemned,  like  himself,  to  remain 
**immobiles  sur  la  pierre  sacree;"  as  if  Rome  were  not 
the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  as  if  Christendom  could  have 
lived  on  for  the  last  thousand  years  with  a  heart  which  did 
not  beat!  These  are  days  when,  in  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
for  the  good  of  their  country,  men  hesitate  not  to  incur 
excommunication,  and,  with  a  profession  of  Catholicity  on 
their  lips,t  openly  set  at  nought  the  voice  of  Sovereign 
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t  The  Memorandum  of  the  Romagnese  rebels  **  expresses  its 
profound  respect  for  the  Spiritual  'authority  of  the  head  of  the 
Church."  Yet  they  are  heedless  of  his  voice,  which  declared  by 
the  Allocution  of  the  20th  of  June,  and  repeated  on  the  26th  of 
September,  '*  We  recall  to  the  memory  of  all,  the  greater  excom- 
munication and  the  other  ecclesiastical  pains  and  censures  inflicted 
by  the  sacred  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  the  decrees 
of  General  Councils,  especially  that  of  Trent,  (sess.  22,  cap.  11.  de 
Reforma,)  censures  to  be  incurred  without  any  other  declaration, 
by  all  who  in  any  way  dare  to  attack  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  And  furthermore  we  declare  that  these  censures 
have  been  unhappily  incurred   by  all  those    who,   at  Bologna, 
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Pontiffs,  and  dictate  to  them  the  Ihnits  of  their  spiritual 
province. 

All  around  us  are  the  same  deceits ;  in  our  journals, 
our  popular  writings,  our  weekly  literature;  on  all  sides 
there  lurks,  under  some  flower  of  innocence,  the  snake  of 
infidelity  and  of  antichrist.  The  burden  of  it  all,  the  key 
to  the  right  reading  it  is  the  maxim,  not  expressed,  but 
throughout  implied  : — Love  yourself  with  all  your  heart, 
your  neighbour  for  your  own  sake,  and  God  so  far  as  it 
suits  your  purpose.  This  in  reality  is  the  lesson  instilled. 
Human  and  natural  affections  are  treated  as  of  paramount 
importance,  to  which  even  God  must  yield  precedence  ; 
and  so  far  is  it  from  being  remembered  that  the  sacred 
fire  of  love  must  be  kindled  from  on  high,  and  can  only 
burn  in  a  heart  which  loves  its  God  with  all  its  powers  ; 
that  to  live  for  God  alone,  and  seek,  in  all,  His  supernatu- 
ral gifts  and  graces,  is  reckoned  a  barbarism  of  the  dark 
ages,  a  life  which  unfits  men  for  their  work  in  this  world, 
a  state  of  things  which  may  satisfy  the  weak-minded 
dreamers  who  live  for  heaven,  but  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with,  and  opposed  to,  the  claims  of  earth,  and  subversive 
of  all  the  natural  rights  of  man.  Christianity  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  modern  French  philosophy  deals  with  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  declaring  it  a  fine  poem,  only  wherever  you 
meet  with  the  name  of  God,  put  Humanity  in  its  place. 
In  short,  it  is  assumed  that  God  is  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  God.  ^  These  are  the  infidel  antichristian  princi- 
ples whose  poison  it  is  sought  to  spread,  flavoured  and 
disguised  by  the  sweet  honey  of  a  seeming  philanthropy  ; 
and  there  is  such  a  devilish  cunning  in  the  mode  by  which 
they  are  propagated,  that  we  shall  do  well  to  keep  ever 
present  to  our  mind  the  only  true  antidote,  and  to  remind 
ourselves  that  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  alone  we  possess  a  test 
which,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  may  turn  the  monster 
fiend  back  into  his  own  foul  shape. 

Ravenna,  Perugia,  and  elsewhere,  have  dared  by  assistance,  coun- 
sel, consent,  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  to  violate,  disturb, 
and  usurp  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Holy  See,  and  the 
patrimony  of  the  blessed  Peter."  It  was  after  this,  that  the  men 
who,  by  their  acts  had  incurred  and  were  incurring  these  censures, 
expressed  their  profound  respect  for  that  spiritual  authority  which 
pronounced  them,  without  the  slightest  change  in  their  conduct. 
Unhappily  too  many  such  instances  might  be  cited,  including  the 
unhappy  king  of  Sardinia's  recent  address  to  his  Chambers  of 
Deputies. 
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The  difficulty  is  to  restrain  our  pen  from  wandering' 
amidst  this  wilderness  of  falsehoods  in  our  desire  to  re- 
fute them  all,  in  place  of  confining  it  to  combat  the  one 
evil  principle  which  lies  at  their  root,  and  which  we  wish 
especially  to  notice.  But  we  must  be  severe  on  ourselves ; 
only  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ^  are  blind  to  the 
numberless  historical  and  other  fallacies  with  which  the 
Roman  question  is  surrounded,  because  we  address  our- 
selves solely  to  one  object;  viz.,  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  unchristian  and  unworthy  assumption  that  there  is 
an  inherent  incongruity  between  the  religious  and  civil 
office;  and  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  enemy  of 
freedom  and  advancement,  rightly  understood,  or  of  the 
development  of  the  affections  of  the  human  heart.  ^  More- 
over, we  limit  ourselves  to  deal  with  these  questions,  in 
great  measure,  in  the  abstract,  because  an  appeal  to  all 
the  facts  which  support  our  views,  and  an  examination  of 
those  which  appear  to  be  opposed,  would  occupy  a  space 
we  cannot  at  present  conmiand.  Not  that  we  underrate 
the  value  of  facts  ;  but  our  object  at  present  is  to  supply  a 
key  to  them,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  it  is  to  consider 
the  one  great  and  undeniable  fact  of  the  day,  the  increas- 
ing and  determined  opposition  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
the  spirit  of  religion. 

The  government  of  the  Popes  is  essentially  a  Christian 
government ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  more  and  more  retro- 
grading towards  paganism ;  or,  at  the  best,  its  highest  aspi- 
rations are  after  a  natural  religion,  and  its  ideas  of  freedom 
and  advancement  are  a  simple  return  to  the  laws  of  nature 
falsely  understood,  and  a  yearning  after  deliverance  from 
the  claims  of  revelation  and  divine  authority. 

Hence  proceed  the  bowlings  of  the  Times  and  the  scoff- 
ings  of  About.  Our  apology  for  placing  such  a  book  as 
his  at  the  head  of  our  article,  must  rest  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  great  authority  with  a  portion  of  the  English  press, 
and  has  thus  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  countr^^- 
men  as  if  it  were  really  worthy  of  attention.  At  one  time 
we  heard  of  nothing  but  '*  all  that  Perugia  shrieked  and 
all  that  About  has  written.''"'*  The  writings  are  as  little 
to  the  purpose  as  the  shrieks;  and  the  shrieks  are  the  fruit 
which  such  writers  produce.     Suffice  it  to  say  the  book  is 
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one  which  no  Enghsh  lady  could  suffer  on  her  table.  It 
is  worthy  of  its  name,  it  is  essentially  de  la  bone.  The 
raciness  of  its  style  renders,  if  possible,  still  more  offensive 
the  flippant  filthiness  and  falsehood  of  its  jests  and  calum- 
nies. This  foul  spirit  is  so  manifest  as  at  once  to  vitiate 
and  nullify  its  testimony  on  other  points,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  will  pay  regard  to  the  character  of  the  witness.  How- 
ever, such  an  author  may  be  believed  when  he  testifies 
against  himself.  His  book  contains  one  or  two  pictures, 
painted  indeed  in  order  to  be  scoffed  at,  but  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  lay  before  our  readers,  both  as  betraying 
the  spirit  of  the  writer,  (though  not  to  the  extent  of  more 
offensive  passages),  and  also  as  giving  an  insight  into  that 
state  of  things  which  he  desires  to  see  reformed. 

We  will  first  take  his  description  of  a  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Frosinone  towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
**  Night  is  approaching,  and  the  whole  population  is  return- 
ing from  its  labour  in  the  fields.''  Our  Frenchman  has 
always  an  eye  to  the  soldier.  He  would  rejoice  to  see  the 
blessings  of  a  forced  conscription  introduced  among  these 
Roman  peasants.  ''Guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,"  form 
an  essential  element  in  his  ideas  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  exclamations  which  break  out  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  betray  the  tender  secret  of  his  heart.  He 
remarks  of  this  peasantry  : 

"It  is  fine,  it  is  strong,  it  would  make  fine  regiments.''  (La 
Question  Bomainey  Ch.  V.) 

But  the  Pope  would  make  them  saints,  and  cares  little 
whether  they  become  soldiers  ;  with  About  and  the  Times 
and  the  world  at  large  it  is  the  reverse;  fine  regiments, 
extended  commerce,  political  renown,  and  head  learning 
for  the  million,  these  are  their  beau  ideal ;  make  sure  of 
these,  and  leave  sanctity  and  heaven  to  take  their  chance. 
Here  is  the  point  of  the  question,  here  is  the  direct  and 
irreconcileable  antagonism  between  the  Papal  government 
and  the  so-called  spirit  of  the  age,  in  other  words,  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

To  proceed  with  the  description  from  the  pen,  be  it 
remembered,  of  a  writer  who  describes  in  order  to  con- 
temn : — 

"All  these  half-clothed  men  who  are  returning  home  with  a 
mattock  on  their  shoulders,  have  risen  this  morning  two  hours  before 
the  sun,  to  weed  a  small  field   or  stir  the  soil  around  a  few  olive 
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trees.  The  land  of  more  than  one  of  them  is  six  kilometres  from 
the  village  ;  he  goes  there  every  da_y  with  his  child  and  his  pig. 
The  pig  is  not  fat ;  the  man  and  the  child  are  extremely  thin  ;  for 
all  that,  they  are  gay  ;  they  have  plucked  flowers  on  their  road  ; 
the  boy  is  crowned  with  roses  like  LucuUus  at  his  table.  The  father 
buys  two  salads  with  a  cake  of  maze — this  will  form  the  supper  of 
the  family.  They  will  sleep  into  the  bargain,  if  the  fieas  will  let 
them.  If  you  follow  these  poor  folk  home,  they  will  give  you  a  kind 
welcome,  and  their  first  words  to  you  will  be  an  invitation  to  supper. 
Their  furniture  is  simple  enough, — their  conversation  is  poor 
enough — their  brains  are  furnished  like  their  houses." — (La  Ques- 
tion Romaine,  ch.  v.) 

Be  it  so  I  we  have  proof  enough  that  if  they  have  not 
heads  like  Mons.  About,  they  have  hearts  he  well  might 
env}'-.  And  the  day  is  fast  coming  for  each,  when  hearts, 
not  heads,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  test  on  which  a  whole 
eternity  depends.  After  all  we  doubt  not  that  there  would 
not  be  found  a  greater  amount  of  intellect  among  English 
country  hamlets,  but  we  fear  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  of  this  despised  Italian  peasantry, 
would  there  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

Thus,  we  are  further  told  of  them  : — 

*•  Ask  not  of  these  country  people  what  they  think  of  Eome  and 
the  government;  they  have  but  a  vague  notion  of  those  sort  of 
things  ....  If  there  exists  a  capital  for  these  poor  people  it  is  Para- 
dise. They  believe  in  it  firmly;  they  seek  it  with  all  their  might. 
One  who  complains  at  paying  two  dollars  for  his  fireside,  gives  two 
and  a  half  to  have  written  over  his  door,  Viva  Maria!  ....  One 
must  see  them  on  a  grand  fete  day  to  admire  the  ardour  of  their 
naivete.  Men,  women,  children,  all  the  world  flocks  to  the 
Church.  Each  of  the  streets  is  covered  with  a  carpeting  of  flowers, 
joy  beams  on  every  face.  What  new  event  then  is  happening  ?  ^ 
What  is  happening  ?  The  feast  of  St.  Anthony  I  The  mass  is  sung 
with  music,  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony.  A  procession  is  formed  to 
keep  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony;  the  little  bojs  disguise  themselves 
as  angels ;  the  men  put  on  the  robe  of  their  confraternities  ;  see 
here  the  peasants  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ;  there  those  of  the  Name  of 
Mary  ;  there  the  souls  in  purgatory.  There  is  a  little  confusion  in 
forming  the  procession.  They  embrace,  they  push  one  another 
over,  they  scuffle,  all  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony.  At  last  the  statue 
leaves  the  church  ;  it  is  a  puppet  of  wood,  with  cheeks  very  red. 
Victory!  The  crackers  are  lighted,  the  women  weep  with  joy,  the 
children  cry  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  '  Live  St.  Anthony  !'  In  the 
evening,  grand  fireworks;  a  balloon,  made  in  the  image  and  resem- 
blance of  the  saint,  ascends  above  the  church,  and  bursts  magnifi^- 
ceutly." 
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So  these  good  folk  have  their  holidays,  though  not 
exactly  after  About's  fashion.  On  the  other  side  the 
Apennines  he  finds  Italians  more  to  his  heart : 

"But,  I  confess,"  says  he,  in  reference  to  his  favourites,  "that 
religion  loses  ground  in  these  fine  provinces.  I  have  sought  in 
vain  among  the  towns  of  the  Adriatic  for  those  inscriptions  of 
*  Live  Jesus,  live  Mary  !'  which  edified  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.     At  Bologna  I  read  sonnets  at   the    corner   of  every 

street  ;  sonnet  to  Dr.  Massarenti,  who  healed  Mme.  Taglioni 

At  Faenza,  the  inscriptions  painted  on  all  the  walls  certainly 
betrayed  a  kind  of  fanaticism,  but  a  fanaticism  of  the  dramatic 
art;   'Live   Ristori  !  Live  the  divine  Rossi  !'    At  Rimini,  at  Forli, 

I  read  :   *  Live  Verdi !  Live  Lotti !' When  I  went  to  visit,  near 

Ancona,   tlie  holy   house  of  Loretto I  saw  a  troop  of  pilgrims 

enter  the  church,  who  advanced  on  their  knees,  shedding  tears  and 
licking  the  pavement.  I  supposed  that  these  good  peasants  be- 
longed to  some  commune  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  a  workman 
of  Ancona,  who  happened  to  be  present,  informed  me  of  my  mis- 
take. 'Sir,'  he  said  to  me,  *  the  unhappy  persons  you  behold  live 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  because  they  still  make  pilgrim- 
ages. For  fifty  years  we  have  made  none  ;  we  work.'  "  (Za  Question 
Bomaine,  ch.  v.) 

So,  we  thonght  from  the  former  pictures,  did  the  people 
-whose  faith  excites  the  pity  of  Mons.  About !  For  our 
own  part  we  are  more  disposed  to  bestow  our  pity  where 
he  finds  motive  for  admiration.  We  will  now  turu  to 
another  chapter,  where  the  principles  against  which  we 
raise  our  voice  are  still  more  openly  proclaimed.  We 
were  under  the  delusion  that  the  real  object  of  every 
Christian  temporal  government  was  to  assist  the  Church 
in  making  men  good  Christians,  watching  over  their  tem- 
poral interests  with  a  view  to  their  eternal.  But  we  are 
told  this  is  not  so;  such  notions  are  antiquated,  they 
savour  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  not  often,  how- 
ever, that  we  meet  with  the  reverse  teaching  so  plainly 
uttered  as  by  the  favourite  of  our  leading  English  journal. 
After  falsely  charging  the  Church  with  opposition  to 
science,  Mons.  About  tells  us : 

"  Sovereigns  who  are  not  Popes  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
progress  of  enlijilitenment,  because  it  is  not  their  interest  to  make 

saints,  but  to  form  men All  the  princes  of  Europe,  except  the 

Pope,  limit  their  views  to  the  things  of  earth,  and  they  do  wisely. 
Without  questioning  the  existence  of  another  world,  they  govern 
their  subjects  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  after  this  life. 
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Tliej  strire  to  procure  them  all  the  prosperity  that  can  be  enjoyed 
hero  below  ;  tliey  labour  to  render  man  as  complete  as  lie  can  be 
in  the  gross  covering  of  the  body.  We  should  treat  them  as  sorry 
jesters  if  they  gave  us  the  place  of  Job  on  his  dunghill,  whilst 
pointing  out  to  us  with  the  finger  the  eternal  beatitudes.  But, 
reflect  that  our  emperors  and  our  kings  are  lay  sovereigns,  married, 
fathers  of  families,  personally  interested  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  future  of  nations.  A  good  Pope,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  other  interest  than  to  gain  heaven  and  to  draw  139  millions 
of  men  there  after  him.''  {La  Q.  Bom.  ch.  xvi.) 

We  do  not  pause  to  notice  the  palpable  exaggerations 
contained  in  this  extract,  nor  to  prove  that  the  Roman . 
government  do  not  neglect  the  material  interests  of  their 
people,  (though  they  do  not  make  them  all  in  all,)  but  we 
quote  the  passage  as  an  avowal  ad  unguem  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  world's  hatred  to  the  Papal  government.  It 
is  too  Christian  for  an  infidel  generation.  It  puts  heaven 
first,  and  earth  next,  as  the  way  to  heaven.  It  remembers 
death,  judgment,  hell,  and  heaven,  and  these  four  last 
things  influence  all  its  acts;  it  has  more  care  for  soul 
than  for  body.  It  does  not  treat  religion  as  the  contri- 
vance^ of  a  police  system,  to  keep  people  on  their  good 
behaviour ;  nor  as  an  amusement  or  excitement,  to  be  set 
aside  when  real  business  is  to  be  done,  a  cloak  to  be  worn 
on  holidays,  but  thrown  off  when  men  require  the  use  of 
their  limbs  and  have  need  of  action  ;  a  *' flattering  unction' ' 
to  soothe  weak  consciences,  but  a  trammel  of  scruples 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  statesman.  No  1  we  conceal  it 
not.  If  a  Pope  must  choose  for  his  people  between  a 
temporal  advantage,  however  great,  to  be  purchased  at  a 
spiritual  loss,  and  a  spiritual  gain  accompanied  by  some 
worldly  disadvantage,  he  will  undoubtedly,  and  he  ought 
undoubtedly,  without  hesitation,  to  prefer  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  souls  to  the  highest  aggrandize- 
ment this  world  can  offer  for  himself  or  his  people.  But 
not  so  a  Pope  only;  this  is  the  duty  of  every  sovereign  ; 
be  he  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  married  or  celibate ;  what 
he  holds  he  holds  for  God:  **'  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fiihiess  thereof:  the  world  and  all  th^y  that  dwell 
therein."^'  There  is  no  divided  empire  ;  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  alike  are  God's,  and  alike  are  to  be  held  for 
God.     True,  indeed,  to  the  spiritual  belongs  directly  the 

*  Ps.  xxiii. 
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care  of  souls,  but  to  the  temporal  it  also  belongs  indU 
recti]/.  Both  have  the  same  beginnino;',  and  the  same 
end,  which  is  God ;  and,  though  in  different  spheres, 
both  are  bound  to  work  for  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  moment  any  earthly  object  becomes  an 
end  instead  of  a  means,  whether  in  the^  temporal  or 
the  spiritual  order,  the  harmony  of  the  universe^  is  dis- 
turbed. Even  if  commerce  and  worldly  prosperity  may 
in  a  lesser  sense,  be  called  the  end  of  temporal  rule,  that 
is,  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  the  one  great  end,  the  service 
and  the  glory  of  God  ;  still,  the  moment  they  take  the 
place  of  this  end,  or  inteifere  with  it,  they  become  idols, 
because  they  then  become  the  ultimate  end  instead  of  the 
subordinate ;  so  that  strictly  speaking,  all  these  things  are 
but  means,  just  as  earth  is  not  our  home,  but  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  heaven.  Mens.  About  tells  us  of  the 
Roman  Government: — '^  There  is  not  a  law,  not  a  regu- 
lation, not  an  act,  not  a  word,  which  comes  from!  above, 
which  does  not  tend  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  and 
does  not  urge  them  towards  heaven.''  (ch.  xvi.)  This 
appears  to  us  the  highest  praise,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
whole  context,  we  should,  in  our  simplicity,  have  supposed 
it  to  be  meant  as  such.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  enlightenment ;  our  Dickens-reading 
public  would  have  their  heaven  here,  and  they  place  it  in 
the  gratification  of  the  .intellect,  and  in  the  affections  of 
the  human  heart. 

Here,  again,  is  the  same  deceit ;  as  some  are  deluded 
by  the  attractions  of  science  and  ingenuity,  by  commerce 
and  material  improvements,  or  by  the  glories  of  war  and 
the  excitement  of  political  contest,  so  others  are  decoyed 
by  the  sweet  and  apparently  innocent  allurements  of  hearts 
which  beat  in  sympathy  to  their  own,  and  build  themselves 
a  heaven  in  the  warm  interchange  of  human  kindliness 
and  affection.  God  forbid  we  should  make  light  of  these 
things,  or  harbour  that  sour  puritanical  spirit  which  forbids 
a  mother  to  kiss  her  child  upon  a  Sunday;  or  which 
shrinks  from  the  development  of  science,  as  an  effort  of 
human  pride  or  presumption.  We  hail  the  loving  inter- 
course of  friends,  and  the  kindly  circle  round  the  family 
heiirth,  as  amongst  the  choicest  of  God's  blessings,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  to  be  hallowed  by 
dedication  to  His  service.  We  welcome  the  genius  which 
reduces  the  swelling  steam  to  obedience,  and  turns  to  the 
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service  of  mankind  the  rich  resources  of  that  world,  which 
is  his  school-room  for  eternity ;  but  we  ask  that  this  gift 
also,  should  be  turned  to  the  glory  of  Him  from  whom  it 
comes.  We  rejoice  in  the  printing-press  which  may  cir- 
culate among  the  nations  high  and  noble  thoughts,  and 
win  souls  more  and  more  to  the  love  of  God  who 
gave  man  the  intellect  to  invent  it ;  though  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm  that  so  far  as  it  is  perverted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  another  master,  it  becomes  a  bane  as  great  as  it  is 
meant  to  be  a  blessing.  We  honour  too,  the  noble  mili- 
tary profession,  but  we  would  rather  the  evil  which  makes 
it  a  necessary  one  did  not  exist ;  we  are  not  disposed  to 
impute  it  as  a  fault  to  a  people,  that  its  soldiers  have  not 
enough  wars  to  win  them  laurels.  We  honour,  too,  the 
politician  and  the  statesman,  but  only  when  he  labours  for 
his  country ;  we  do  not  create  the  place  or  office  for  the 
man,  though  we  honour  the  man  if  the  place  be  not  his 
object.  Those  who  accuse  the  lioman  system  of  not 
providing  sufficient  career  for  the  statesman  and  the 
soldier,  would  seem  to  regard  the  career  itself  as  a  main 
object;  whereas  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  are  peace,  and  a  well-governed  happy  people ;  if 
these  be  attained,  the  smaller  the  army,  and  the  fewer  the 
placemen,  and  the  less  knowledge  of  the  delights  of  a 
general  election,  the  better  ! 

How  can  we  be  thankful  enough  for  the  sweet  tender- 
ness of  home,  with  all  its^  joys  of  kindling  hearts  and 
loving  voices  !  God  be  praised  for  them  !  But  let  them 
not  stand  in  place  of  God  !  Let  not  the  gifts  be  preferred 
to  the  Giver  !  Nay,  let  them  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  the 
Giver,  let  the  Giver  be  loved  in  them  !  Otherwise  we  know 
who  has  said:  **  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  oF  me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.''"' 

We  are  drawn  into  these  reflections  upon  human  affec- 
tion both  by  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  by  the  folio wiug 
passage  in  M.  About's  chapter  on  **  The  education  of  the 
people"  under  the  Roman  government.  We  observed  it 
was  quoted  by  the  English  press,  and  it  is  certainly  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  rouse  the  domestic  indignation  of  all  true 
British  lions  and  lionesses,  with  whom  too  frequently  the 
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ties  of  earthly  home  take  rank  before  every  heavenly  con- 
sideration. M.  About  is  giving  an  instance  how  all 
means  are  used  to  ur^e  the  Roman  people  heavenwards. 
O  tyranny  of  tyrannies !  see  how  it  penetrates  throughout ! 

"  Open  a  book  of  devotion  :  such  are  printed  in  the  countrv. 
Here  we  have,  just  to  our  purpose,  the  life  of  St.  Hjacinthe.  We 
find  it  on  the  work  table  of  a  young  girl.  A  knitting  needle,  left 
between  two  pages,  points  out  the  place  where  the  fair  reader  lias 
left  off  this  morning. 

'*  •  Chapter  v.  i^he  divests  herself  of  all  natural  affection  for  her 
relatives. 

•♦ '  Learning  from  the  Redeemer  Himself  that  we  must  not  love 
our  kinsfolk  more  than  God,  and  feeling  herself  naturally  drawn 
to  make  much  of  her  own,  she  feared  lest  such  love,  although 
natural,  if  it  once  took  root  and  began  to  grow  in  her  heart,  might 
in  time  surpass  or  impede  the  love  which  she  owed  to  God,  and 
render  her  unworthy  of  Him.  She  took  the  most  generous  resolu- 
tion to  divest  herself  of  all  affection  for  those  of  her  blood.  Deter- 
mined to  conquer  herself  in  this  courageous  resolution,  and  to 
triumph  over  nature  itself  which  resisted  ;  powerfully  animated  by 
another  word  of  Christ,  \phich  sajs,  that  in  order  to  go  to  Him, 
we  must  even  hate  our  relations  when  our  love  for  them  stands  in 
the  way,  she  proceeded  solemnly  to  make  a  grand  act  of  renuncia- 
tion of  them  before  the  altar  of  the  most  holy  Sacrament.  Tliere, 
falling  on  her  knees  and  inflamed  by  a  great  fire  of  love  for  God, 
she  made  to  Him  an  offering  of  all  the  natural  affections  of  her 
heart,  and  particularly  of  those  which  she  felt  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  her,  those  for  her  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  In 
this  heroic  act,  she  made  use  of  the  intervention  cf  the  most  holy 
Virgin,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  letter  from  her  hand  to  a  regular 
priest,  promising,  by  the  aid  of  the  holy  Virgin,  to  attach  herself 
no  more  either  to  her  kinsfolk  or  to  any  other  terrestrial  object. 
This  renunciation  was  so  strong  in  courage  and  sincerity,  that, 
from  that  moment  her  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  all  persons  of 
her  blood,  became  objects  of  indifference  to  her,  and  she  considered 
lierself  henceforth  as  an  orphan  and  alone  upon  the  earth,  so  that 
when  these  relations  came  to  visit  her  at  the  convent,  she  saw  them 
and  spoke  with  them  as  if  she  were  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
and  unknown  persons.  She  had  formed  in  Paradise  a  family  alto- 
gether spiritual,  chosen  among  the  saints  who  had  been  the  greatest 
sinners.  Her  father  was  St.  Augustine  ;  her  mother  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt  ;  her  brother  St.  William  the  Hermit,  ex-Duke  of  Acquitaine; 
her  sister  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  ;  her  uncle  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  St.  Peter  ;  her  nephews,  the  three  children  of  the  Baby- 
lonian furnace.' 

•*  You  think,  perhaps,  that  the  book  dates  from  the  middle  age  ; 
that  it  expresses  the  isolated  opinion  of  a  spirit  warped  by  the 
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cloisfcer :  undeceive  yourself.  Here  is  the  title  and  the  date,  and 
the  opinion  of  those  who  govern  at  Rome  : 

*^'  Life  of  the  Virgin  St.  HyachUhe  Marescotti,  religious  professed  of 
the  third  order  of  the  seraphic  father  St.  Francis  ;  written  by  the 
F.  Flaminius,  Mary  Annibal  de  Latera,  brother  observant  of  the 
order  of  minors.  Rome,  1805,  at  the  house  of  Antonio  Fulgoni,  by 
permission  of  superiors. 

*•  '  Approval.  The  book  is  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  of  the  illustrious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  to 
the  spiritual  profit  of  persons  who  desire  to  enter  on  the  way  of 
perfection, 

"  •  F.  Thomas  Mancini  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  censor,  ex-provincial,  and  consulter  of  the 
Holy  Rites. 

'• '  Permission  to  print.    F.  Thomas  Vincent  Pani,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers.  •  Master  of  the 
sacred  apostolic  palace.' 

'♦Behold  a  woman,  an  author,  a  censor,  and  a  master  of  the 
palace,  who  would  strangle  manliind  to  place  them  more  quietly  in 
paradise  :  they  are  doing  their  duty." — (Za  Quest.  Rom.  ch.  xvi). 

Here  we  have  a  key  to  the  wholesome  horror  professed 
by  certain  of  our  statesmen  for  a  government  in  the  hands 
of  men  without  families  ;  if,  say  they,  men  have  not  their 
hearts  opened  by  the  ties  of  family,  and  the  sweet  affec- 
tions of  home,  what  love  or  sympathy  can  they  have  with 
their  fellowmen  ?  Poor  blind  worms  of  earth  !  What  are 
the  ties  of  home,  of  kindred,  of  human  love,  what  the  closest 
and  the  nearest  bonds  of  earth  in  comparison  with  the 
all-constraining  love  of  Christ  ?  Is  there  no  distinction 
between  the  misanthrope  who,  in  the  intense  pride  of  self, 
closes  his  heart  to  his  fellowmen  and  exclaims, — 

"  I  have  not  loved  the  world  nor  the  world  me," 

and  that  heaven-aspiring  soul,  whose  burning  heart  is 
kindled  with  the  fire  of  God's  own  love,  and  from  the  very 
fact  of  living  to  Him  alone,  has  no  place  for  self  ;  butloviiig 
God  with  all  its  powers,  loves  its  neighbour  in  and  for 
God,  and  reflecting  the  sunshine  of  God*s  own  counte- 
nance, sheds  its  kindly  warmth  on  all  within  its  reach? 
Strangle  the  human  race  !  stifle  human  affection  !  Thus 
may  men  talk  whose  love  is  selfishness,  or,  at  the  best, 
blind  attachment  to  creatures  while  the  Creator  is  forgot- 
ten !  Thus  raves  the  Times  of  the  18th  of  January  last, 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Dixon's  pastoral,  and  the  Irish  Hierar- 
chy in  general : 

"  Do  these  men  wish  to  set  before  us,  more   forcibly  even  than 
M.  About  himself,  the  miseries  that  nation  must  suffer  which  groans 
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under  the  government  of  a  priesthood  without  family  ties,  without 
veneration  for  the  rights  or  feelings  of  men,  without  respect  for 
the  dignity,  of  nations,  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the 
wish  of  trampling  the  layman  under  the  heel  of  the  priest,  and 
establishing  a  power  which,  under  the  pretence  of  fearing  God, 
casts  aside  all  regard  for  man  ?" 

Shall  this  19th  century  submit  to  see  heaven  put  before 
e:irth  ?  the  love  of  God  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rights  or 
feelings  of  man  ?  is  not  this  life  and  this  earth  something 
present  and  tangible?  Is  it  not  intolerable  that  yoii 
should  take  it  for  granted  rational  men  are  to  be  gov- 
erned with  a  view  to  a  future  and  unseen  state  of  things  ? 

It  is  true  we  find  the  divine  Scriptures  addressing  such 
exhortations  to  the  early  Christians,  but  then  they  needed 
comfort  in  their  trials ;  it  was  well  enough  to  preach  to 
outcasts  from  society  that  their  home  was  above;  mais 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela  ;  let  those  who  will,  listen  to 
such  counsels  ;  for  our  own  part :  — 

*'Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  present,... and  let  not  the 
flower  of  the  time  pass  by  us.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosea 
before  they  be  withered. ...Let  our  strength  be  the  law  of  justice, 
for  that  which  is  feeble  is  found  to  be  nothing  worth,  l^et  us 
therefore  lie  in  wait  for  the  just,  because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  and 
he  is  contrary  to  our  doings,  and  upbraideth  us  with  transgressions 
of  the  law,  and  divulgeth  against  us  the  sins  of  our  way  of  life. 
He  boasteth  that  he  hath  the  knowledge  of  God — he  is  become  a 
censurer  of  our  thoughts.  He  is  grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold  : 
for  his  life  is  not  like  other  men's,  and  his  ways  are  very  different."* 

Give  us  rulers  who  "  mind  earthly  things ;"  we  want 
not  men  whose  "conversation  is  in  heaven  ;''f  that  is  our 
own  concern,  we  live  in  days  of  freedom,  and  claim  the 
right  of  every  man  to  choose  for  himself  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  hell  into  the  bargain,  or  to  believe  in  such 
things  or  not  after  his  own  pleasure ;  freedom  and  liberty 
for  nil,  except  for  your  antiquated  notions  of  treating  tem- 
poral government  as  a  religious  matter,  or  fancying  that 
sovereigns  have  to  care  for  the  souls  of  their  people! 
Liberty  for  all  except  the  clergy  and  their  dogmas,  and 
men  who  have  a  conscience  I  Give  us  rulers  who  make 
this  earth  their  end,  whose  conscience  will  suit  itself  to 
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time  and  circumstance,  then  shall  we  advance  and  wax 
rich,  then  shall  we  grow  great  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
reach  our  proper  dignity,  and  make  ourselves  a  **  strong 
kingdom  ;"  then  will  we  *'  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  give 
in  marriage,"  and  haply  we  may  even  approach  to  the 
brave  old  days  of  Pagan  Rome ! 

Such,  if  duly  interpreted,  is  the  lawless  cry  which 
reaches  our  ears,  disguised,  as  it  may  be,  under  a  mask 
of  seeming  order  and  under  the  goodly  names  of  truth 
and  enlightenment,  of  freedom  and  progress !  If  we 
would  know  its  worth  we  may  turn  to  the  inspired  words 
of  St.  Paul,  rebuking  by  the  peaceful  tranquil  majesty  of 
truth  this  wild  cry  of  human  passion : — 

*'  This,  therefore,  I  say,  brethren  ;  the  time  is  short :  it  remain- 
eth,  that  they  also  who  have  wives,  be  as  if  thej  had  none  :  and 
they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not :  and  they  that  rejoice, 
as  if  they  rejoiced  not  :  and  they  that  buy,  as  though  they  posses- 
sed not  :  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as  if  they  used  it  not ;  for 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.''  * 

But  let  us  not  be  mistaken  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  one  is  called  to  all  those  heroic  acts  of  perfection 
which  adorn  the  lives  of  the  saints,  such  as  the  one  just 
quoted  by  M.  About.  No !  but  all  Christians  are  called 
in  their  measure  to  act  by  the  same  spirit  which  animated 
them,  if  they  do  not  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  its  per- 
fection. We  do  not  seek  to  weaken  the  ties  of  family; 
God  forbid !  We  wish  to  sanctify  and  strengthen  those 
hallowing  and  hallowed  links,  to  raise  them  from  the  realm 
ofnatiu'e  to  that  of  grace,  to  endow  them  with  a  super- 
natural strength,  and  give  them  their  due  place  in  the 
divine  order  of  things;  according  to  which  the  sun  and 
centre  of  all  our  love  is  God,  and  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  and  child,  yea  all  human  kind  in  and  for  God,  each 
as  God  ordains,  each  in  the  glowing  biu'uing  charity  of 
the  sacred  heart  of  God  made  man.  Is  this  to  stifle  human 
affection  and  to  strangle  the  human  race  ?  Is  this  **  under 
the  pretence  of  fearing  God  to  cast  aside  all  regard  for 
man?"  The  flame  of  love  is  purified,  not  stifled;  the 
human  heart  and  the  human  race  are  not  strangled  but  set 
free,  being  directed  to  its  true  end  instead  of  being  left  to 
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waste  its  affections,  and  **  prey  on  garbage  ;"  and  man  is 
ennobled  by  being  raised  to  a  life  akin  to  that  of  angels  : 
the  fire  thus  purified  burns  tlie  stronger,  the  heart  loves  the 
more  warmly,  and  the  whole  man  is  transformed  from  a 
mere  animal  to  a  being  through  whom  God  scatters 
benisons  on  all  around.  The  very  press  which  pretends 
to  hold  family  ties  so  dear,  records  in  its  pages  the  infa- 
mous revelations  of  a  divorce  court ;  the  very  statesmen 
who  rail  at  a  government  in  the  hands  of  unmarried 
men,  belong  to  a  country  where  adultery  has  become 
legalised  by  the  establishment  of  that  court;  and  the 
English  men  and  women  who  reproach  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion with  disregarding  and  stifling  human  affection,  form 
part  of  that  people  who  flock  in  crowds  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  human  ''license  to  sin/'  But  setting  aside  the 
fact  of  such  a  court  being  forbidden  by  God  Himself,  what 
a  picture  does  it  present  to  ns  of  the  natural  result  of 
following  mere  human  affection  and  human  motives ! 
Moreover,  it  is  apparent  to  all  the  world  that  these 
wretched  divorce  courts  find  their  way  precisely  to  Protes- 
tant countries ;  while  Catholics  who  are  accused  of 
smothering  natural  affection,  (because  forsooth  !  they  en- 
graft it  with  the  love  of  Christ),  are  the  very  people  who 
hold  divorce  in  abhorrence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sacred  ties  of  family,  of  kindred 
and  of  race,  must  become  infinitely  strengthened  as  well  as 
elevated,  the  moment  the  most  precious  blood  of  Christ  flows 
over  them  ;  the  moment  God  becomes  their  end  and  their 
bond,  and  they  all  take  their  due  place  in  subservience  to 
Him  who  ordains  and  sanctifies  them  ;  they  may  lose  in 
the  passionate  unquiet  intensity  of  self- gratification,  but 
they  gain  a  million-fold  in  the  calm  unchanging  constant 
burning  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  dependant  on  the 
fluctuating  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  but  equable  and 
strong  in  the  divine  flow  of  its  waters  from  a  fountain  deep 
in  the  depths  to  which  mere  sensation  can  never  reach. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  foolish  world  can  never  understand 
it,  and  turns  from  it  as  cold  !  Yet  the  world  can  acknow- 
ledge the  fickleness  of  the  love  after  which  it  pants.  Hear 
the  complainings  of  one  of  its  own  poets,  complainings 
beautiful  though  earthly  and  which  every  human  heart 
knows  to  be  true,  in  the  plaintive  strains  of  Moore,  the 
Bard  of  Erin  :  — 
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*'  Alas,  how  light  a  cause  vnfij  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  tliat  love  ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 

Tiiat  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships  tliat  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

VVlien  heaven  was  all  tranquillity  ! 

A  something  light  as  air,  a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken. 
Oh  !  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin  ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day  ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said  ; 
Till  fast  declining  one  by  one 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds, — or  like  the  stream 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow. 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  for  ever." 

Such  is  the  vahie  of  mere  human  love  !  But  let  that 
natural  affection  be  elevated  and  sanctified,  and  placed  in 
its  proper  order  by  the  heart  being  fixed  on  God  alone  as 
the  one  centre  of  its  affections,  and  at  once  there  flow  from 
that  mountain  summit  streams  of  grace  which  bless  and 
freshen  and  bind  together  with  a  supernatural  closeness 
all  human  ties  now  made  divine;  so  that  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  **  God  joins  the  husband 
to  the  wife  with  His  own  blood,"  and  every  family  tie 
beams  bright  with  the  light  of  heaven.  We  have  dwelt 
the  more  on  this,  for  it  is  a  common  objection  with  Protes- 
tants that  we  make  light  of  the  ties  of  family,  because  we 
regard  them  all  as  subservient  to  the  God  who  ordains 
them.  And  it  is  a  matter  strictly  appertaining  to  the 
subject,  and  to  the  question  of  what  is  really  progress  or 
advancement  in  the  human  race.  The  family  is  the 
nursery  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  source  from  which  it  will 
derive  its  character,  and  a  people  will  advance  or  recede 
iu  proportion  as  its  family  life  is  animated  by  the  pure 
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fire  of  heaven,  or  merely  kept  «ilive   by  the  selfish  ties  of 
natural  inclination  and  mutual  gratification. 

Nor  can  we  rightly  test  a  people's  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations  hy  looking  simply  to  its  aggregate  and  external 
prosperity.  Be  its  wealth  and  commerce,  its  science  and 
its  intellect,  its  political  and  its  military  life  what  it  may  ; 
let  it  rival  ancient  Rome,  and  throw  Babylon  of  old  into 
the  shade  ;  if  it  fails  in  its  duty  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  state,  if  it  hinders  instead  of  assisting  them  to 
attain  the  end  for  which  they  are  created,  it  has  failed  in 
its  mission  and  fallen  short  in  the  task  delegated  by  Provi- 
dence to  all  temporal  rule.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  judge  of 
nations  as  one  mass,  apart  from  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them ;  at  least  it  is  a  fallacy  if  we  are  to  judge  as 
Christians;  in  whose  eyes  one  immortal  soul  infinitely 
exceeds  in  value  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe  and  the 
glory  of  them.  It  is  said,  that,  at  one  poor  widow's  cry 
for  justice,  the  heathen  Emperor  Trajan  reined  in  his 
steed  and  returned  from  a  martial  expedition  on  which  he 
was  bound,  till  right  was  rendered  her.  And  are  we 
Christian  men  to  allow  the  huofe  juggernaut  car  of  this 
world's  ambition  and  this  world's  greatness,  to  roll  un- 
questioned on  its  way,  heedless  of  the  souls  it  crushes 
beneath  its  weight,  the  immortal  souls  Christ  died  to  win  ; 
but  who,  in  the  judgment  of  this  age,  are  to  be  as  nothing 
in  the  balance  when  this  world's  policy  demands  their 
sacrifice,  and  calls  it  freedom  !  Ah  !  there  is  the  freedom 
of  the  fiends, — 

"  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven  !" 

And  there  is  the  freedom  of  the  Christian— "  to  serve 
God  is  to  reign  !"  Which  are  we  to  choose?  All  turns 
on  this.  This  is  at  the  root  of  the  Roman  question,  and 
of  every  other.  We  do  not  follow  M.  About  into  his 
statistics;  let  us  first  settle  principles;  be  reform  wanted 
or  be  it  not;  and  for  our  part  we  believe,  as  in  most  such 
cases,  that  the  truth  respecting  this  question  will  be  found 
between  the  two  extremes  ;  but  even  granting  an  urgent 
need  of  reform,  it  is  quite  plain  that  before  all  we  must 
ascertain  the  standard  by  which  our  reforms  are  to  bo 
tested,  and  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  square  them.  Are 
we  to  seek  freedom  under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  or  by  means 
of  the  goddess  reason  and  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  ?     Do  we  understand  bv  the  advancement  of  a 
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nation,  and  the  progress  of  trnth  and  light,  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  souls,  and  the  extension  of 
His  Gospel, — commerce,  science,  and  material  prosperity 
all  taking  their  due  place  and  part  in  this  great  work  ?  or 
does  progress  consist  merely  in  the  development  of  these 
temporal  things,  in  the  growth  of  human  intellect,  of  poli- 
tical and  military  greatness,  of  science  falsely  so  called,  of 
commerce  and  the  rest,  and  in  the  opening  a  world-wide 
field  to  personal  or  national  ambition?  Is  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  be  the  paramount,  ruling,  guiding  principle 
throughout,  or  is  it  merely  to  have  its  place  among  other 
religions,  as  the  Roman  emperors  gave  Jesus  Christ  a 
place  in  their  temples,  side  by  side  with  their  idols  ?  In 
short,  is  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  or  not,  that  mankind. 
Hi  their  natural  state  since  the  fall,  are  sick  of  a  mortal 
sickness  which  can  be  healed  by  supernatural  grace  alone  ? 
that  their  natural  corruption  tends  towards  decay  and 
moral  death,  not  towards  progress?  that  their  only  hope 
arises  from  the  crib  of  Bethlehem  and  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary ?  that  from  that  cross  rules  a  King  who  will  own  no 
divided  service  ?  a  lawgiver  whose  commands  brook  no 
oj^position  ?  a  physician  of  mankind,  whose  discipline 
admits  of  no  interference  ?  who  alone  possesses  the  food  of 
life,  the  balsam  which  can  give  healing  and  progress  to  the 
nations  ?  Is  He  to  be  our  King,  or  are  we  to  have  "  no 
king  but  Caesar?''  He  has  brought  us  the  true  religion 
from  heaven,  and  we  ask  in  plain  words, — Are  Christ  and 
His  religion  to  rule  the  state,  or  is  the  state  to  rule  Christ 
and  His  religion?  Mens.  About  concludes  his  publica- 
tion in  words  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  opinion, 
and  it  is  one  too  widely  shared  in  by  shallow-minded 
statesmen  of  all  ages.    He  tells  us  : — 

"Princes  will  read  over  history.  They  will  see  that  the  strong 
governments  are  those  wliich  have  kept  religion  under  their  con- 
trol ;  that  the  senate  of  Rome  did  not  allow  to  Carthaginian  priests 
the  privilege  of  preaching  in  Italy  ;  that  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  and  Russian 
religion,  and  that  the  sovereign  metropolis  of  the  churches  of  Franco 
ought  legitimately  to  be  at  Paris." 

The  Romagnese  Memorandum  itself  avows  that  the 
question  is  one  of  principle.  **  It  is  a  question,"  says  that 
document,  "  very  different  from  that  of  introducing  some 
laymen  more  into  public  offices;''  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
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''the  modern  spirit  into  the  institutions/'  and  not  *' to 
leave  to  the  clergy  what  belongs  to  the  civil  state,  mar- 
riages, instruction,  charitable  institutions ;'  it  wishes  lor 
a  **  liberal  government"  in  this  sense,  that  it  should  be 
*'  inspired  by  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the 
great  principles  of  1789.''  Such,  according  to  the  Civilta 
Cattolica,  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  revolutionists  ! 

Most  important,  then,  is  it  that  Catholics  should  not  be 
led  astray  from  the  real  question  of  principle  by  a  legiti- 
mate difference  of  opinion  as  to  details.  Such  and  such  a 
measure  of  reform  may  appear  desirable  or  not,  according 
to  individual  opinion ;  but  it  behoves  all  to  be  agreed  on 
the  one  great  principle  that,  apart  from  Christ,  the  libera- 
tor and  the  regenerator  of  the  human  race,  the  Father  of 
the  age  to  come,  there  can  be  no  true  freedom,  no  true 
progress,  no  true  advancement,  no  light,  no  truth.  This 
is  the  one  word  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  fur- 
nishing an  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  what  freedom  and 
progress  and  the  rest  really  consist.  The  question  may 
be  summed^  up  in  that  of  Pilate,  "  Quid  est  Veritas  ?"  and 
it  contains  its  own  answer.  Transpose  the  letters  and  it 
replies  to  itself, — *'  Est  vir  qui  adest."  Christ  is  Truth, 
Christ  present  in  person  before  Pilate,  and  present  to  us 
now  in  His  Church.     Christ  is  freedom, — 

"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." — Cowper. 

Christ  alone  is  *'  the  true  light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  this  world."  Christ  is  alike  the 
means  and  the  infinite  measure  of  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  the  human  race.  Christ  is  '*  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  for  nations  as  for  individuals.  In  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  adopted  by  the  Pere  Felix  for  his 
motto,  let  us  **  in  all  things  grow  up  in  him  who  is  the 
head,  even  Christ."  We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the 
consideration  of  his  valuable  conferences  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  as  furnishing  the  development  of  this 
the  one  true  answer  to  the  false  notions  respecting  progress 
and  liberty,  which  it  is  our  desire  to  expose  and  refute. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  these 
remarkable  discourses  without  exceeding  our  present 
limits.  ^  We  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them  on  a  future  occasion. 
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For  the  present  we  sliall  be  satisfied  if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded ill  awakening  attention  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
Roman  question,  and  to  the  principles  really  at  issue.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  reform.  It  is  a  question  of  change  of 
principle.  Home  is  the  government  which  pre-eminently 
acts  on  the  principle  that  there  is  but**  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism  ;'*  and  that  its  duty  before  God  is  to 
keep  its  people  true  to  their  baptismal  promises,  at  what- 
ever worldly  sacHfice.  Other  governments  have  by  degreed 
drifted  away  from  this  anchorage,  and  the  wild  waves  of 
human  passion  urged  on  by  the  winds  of  hell  are  direct- 
ing all  their  efforts  against  the  great  remaining  bulwark  of 
Christian  government  and  Christian  freedom,  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  Christ  in  the  person  of  His  Vicar,  because 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  have  license  under  the  name 
of  liberty  ;  human  opinion  in  the  place  of  God's  light  and 
truth  ;  the  gratification  of  human  ambition  instead  of  the 
true  greatness  to  be  found  in  God  alone.  In  fact  it  is  as 
if  the  world  were  going  back  to  paganism  and  calling  it 
advancement.  The  idols  which  men  worship  are  none  the 
less  idols  because  not  formed  of  wood  and  stone.  And  the 
worship  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  demand  from 
religion,  ditfers  not  widely  from  the  command  to  the  early 
Christians  to  worship  the  Emperors.  So  that  the  words 
used  in  his  own  times  by  St.  Augustine  would  seem  well 
nigh  to  apply  to  the  present  day. 

'*  Because  the  Cifcj  of  this  world  has  certain  wise  ones  of  its  own 

wliom  the  laws  of  God  reprove, it  comes  to  pass  that  the  City  of 

God  cannot  have  laws  concerning  religion  in  common  with  tho 
earthly  City,  and  therefore  in  this  respect  it  must  necessarily  dis- 
sent from  it,  and  be  burdensome  to  those  who  think  differently,  and 
be  the  object  of  their  anger  and  hatred  and  persecution,  excepting 
where  in  some  measure  fear  of  its  numbers,  and,  at  all  times,  divine 
assistance  repels  the  designs  of  its  adversaries."* 

This  is  what  the  spirit  of  the  age  would  hail  as  a  step 
onwards  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  advancement.  It 
avows  as  much  when  it  declares  the  incompatibility  of  the 
spiritual  office  with  the  duties  of  a  temporal  prince.  But 
if  God  be  man's  first  beginning  and  last  end  ;  if  Jesus 
Christ,  for  whom  mankind  waited  in  the  anxious  expec- 
tancy of  four  thousand  years,  be  in  truth  the  bearer  of 

*  De  CivJtate  Dei,  xix,  17. 
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"  grace  and  truth''  to  ca  fallen  and  erring  world  ;  If  He,  and 
He  only,  be  the  Liberator,  the  Regenerator,  the  Life  and 
the  Progress  of  the  human  race,  from  Whom  alone  it 
derives,  and  in  Whom  alone  it  can  truly  and  adequately 
develop,  all  its  heaven-born  powers;  if  through  Him 
alone  it  can  attain^  that  sovereign  good  for  which  it  is 
created;  if  this  be  so,  then  "it  must  follow  as  the  night 
the  day,''  that  to  dethrone  God  and  His  Christ  still 
present  in  the  Church,  from  their  due  position  as  the  one 
object  before  which  all  else  is  as  nothing ;  from  Whom 
emanate  and  to  W4iom  must  tend  all  the  ruling  and  the 
guiding  principles  and  laws  of  temporal  government;  to 
reject,  in  short,  the  Gospel  from  the  throne  of  supremacy, 
and  put  corrupt  human  nature  in  its  place,  is  not  progress, 
but  retrogression,  not  light  but  darkness,  not  truth  but 
falsehood,  not  freedom  but  slavery.  These  are  truths  self- 
evident  even  to  babes  who  have  Christian  eyes  to  see,  but 
obscure  and  hidden  to  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world, 
who  hug  their  chains  in  fond  delusion,  and  stop  their  ears 
to  the  tender  voice  of  God's  Church,  though  it  is  for  their 
sakes  that  she  has  stooped  to  the  cares  of  temporal  rule, 
and  though  it  is  their  true  freedom  which  she  has  at  heart 
in  her  alliance  with  the  state  that  seeks  to  enthral  her; 
but  seeks  in  vain  ! 

Come  what  may  upon  the  world,  slavery  can  never  be 
the  lot  of  the  glorious  city  of  God  !  The  chains  never 
have  been,  never  will  be,  forged,  which  can  bind  her,  or 
fetter  the  freedom  of  her  divine  life.  Statesmen,  in  the 
pride  of  fancied  wisdom,  may  persecute  and  oppress  her, 
and  strive  to  stop  her  voice.  But  the  word  of  God  will 
not  be  bound.  In  the  words  of  Bossuet : — *'  Woe,  woe  to 
him  who  loses  the  light !  But  the  light  continues  on  its 
way,  and  the  sun  finishes  its  course."  The  Church 
will  weep  over  the  blind  folly  which  recoils  upon  its 
authors ;  she  will  pour  out  her  soul  in  prayer  for  Iku' 
enemies  and  for  all  mankind,  that  ere  it  be  too  late 
they  may  know  what  belongs  to  their  true  peace.  But 
their  slave  she  can  never  be !  The  children  of  the 
earthly  city,  by  turning  away  from  her,  their  true  deliverer, 
their  heaven-sent  guide,  by  refusing  her  counsels  of  life, 
and  spurning  her  paths  of  progress,  may  indeed  find  them- 
selves enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  hell  instead  of  the 
bright  light  of  heaven ;  may  discover    too  late   that   by 
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rejecting  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ,  and  casting  off  His 
light  burden  of  love,  they  have  but  been  forging  for  them- 
selves a  yoke  of  iron,  and  bending  their  backs  to  receive  a 
tyrant's  load  of  lead.  They  may  find  themselves  taken  in 
meshes  of  their  own  weaving.  But  ''Jerusalem,  which  is 
above,  is  free,  which  is  our  mother."  True  !  the  Italian 
soil  may  again  be  watered  by  the  blood  of  her  martyrs, 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  glittering  image  of  false  liberty 
which  the  Babylon  of  this  world  sets  up.  Eler  sons  may 
be  called  to  die,  but  enslaved  they  cannot  be,  for  she  and 
she  alone  possesses  the  vital  principle  of  freedom;  and 
though  earthly  mists  may  obscure,  they  cannot  extinguish 
it.  Not  for  the  Church  do  we  fear  or  tremble.  (God  forgive 
the  word  !)  "  God  is  in  the  midst  thereof,  it  shall  not  be 
moved.''  But  we  tremble  for  a  world  which  rejects  her, 
and  prefers  its  natural  human  reason,  human  intellect,  and 
carnal  inclination,  to  the  divine  light  and  heavenly  grace 
and  love  which  the  Church  is  commissioned  to  offer  and 
to  bear  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  we  conclude  our  article,  a  French  paper  brings  us 
the  echo  of  its  sum  and  substance  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  gallant  and  chivalrous  Lamoriciere  to  the  Pontifical 
troops,  where  he  observes  that  **  Christianity  is  the  life  of 
civilization,  that  Europe  is  now  threatened  b}^  the'revolution 
as  formerly  it  was  threatened  by  Islamism,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  Pope  is  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  liberty." 
The  world  in  its  delusion  is  draining  a  sweet  but  poisoned 
cup,  is  hurrying  down  an  easy*path  to  a  yawning  gulf  of 
misery ;  the  Church  is  weeping,  but  not  for  herself ; 
like  her  Divine  Master  on  the  Cross  she  is  stretching  out 
her  hands  in  agony  to  rescue  the  children  of  her  love. 
For  them  she  trembles ;  but  for  her  owii  part, — 

"  Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 
Non  vultus  iustantis  tyraiini 

Mente  quatit  solida 

Si  fractus  illabatur  oibis, 
Impavidam  ferieiit  ruinse.'' — Horace. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari,  vol.  xxxvii.     London  : 
Punch   Office,    1859. 

2.  Punch's  Almanack  for  1860. 

3.  Punch's  Pocket  Book  for  1860. 

**  TTN  gros  rire  vaut  mienx  qu'une  petite  larnie/'  says, 

U   to  our  thinking,  very  wisely,  a  French  proverb. 

There  is,  indeed,  enough  of  real  misery  in  the  world, 

and  no  man  in  his  journey  through  life  can  hope  to  escape 

some   share.     It    is,    therefore,   sound   philosophy,   while 

blessed  with  freedom  from  ill,  to  go  down  occasionally,  as 

did  Democritus  of  old,  "  to  the  harbour,  and  laugh  heartily 

at   such   variety   of  ridiculous   objects  as  may  be  there 

beheld.'*     Laughter  is  the  privilege  of  humankind,  and 

should  be  frequently  enjoyed ;  not  maliciously  nor  vacantly, 

but  in  the  spirit  of  contentment,  and  of  a  benevolent  and 

cheerful  heart.     We  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider 

that  humorous  writers  are  entitled  to  a  higher  position  in 

the  republic  of  letters  than  that  which  is  usually  assigned 

to  them.     It  is  a  but  too  common  mistake  to  look  upon 

their  efforts  as  merely  directed  to   the  raising  of  a  laugh, 

— a  task,   by  the  way,  not   always   easy,  and  not  always 

undignifted.  ^  If  it   be   a  good  thing  *'  to  be  merry,''  as 

doubtless  it  is  to  be  **  wise,"  the  man  who  contributes  to 

our  rational  and  seasonable  merriment  is  entitled  to  our 

gratitude,  and  often  probably  to  our  respect ;  and  he  who 

is  powerful  to  raise  the  human  heart  to  mirth  can  hardly 

be  a  mean  or  a  vicious  man,  any  more  than  he  who  can 

melt   it   by  the  force  of    pathos.     Nor,   in   truth,  is   the 

influence  of  the  '*  man  of  mirth"  as  a  writer,  much  inferior 

to   that  which  is  swayed  by  the  serious    author,   and  in 

one  respect  it  is  pre-eminent.     No  weapon  is  so  powerful 

in   the  combat  with  absurdity  and   humbug  as   ridicule, 

which,  when  fairly  used  upon  the  side   of  common  sense 

and  public  right,  is  absolutely  irresistible.      How  soundly 

the   empty  arrogance  of  petty  officialism  is  lashed  in  the 

person  of  Dogberry,  the  vain  romance  of  knight-errantry 

in  Don  Quixote,  the  lying  boasting  of  the  braggadocio  in 

Bobadil !    While  we  thus  readily  acknowledge  the  powerful 

influence  of  humour  in  the  castigation  of  folly,  we  think  that 

they  mistake  its  influence  and  proper  use  who  would  use  it 
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to  persuade  or  convince.  Serious  things  must  be  dealt 
with  gravely,  and  ridicule  only  tends  to  strengthen  in  error 
the  man  who  sincerely  errs.  Ridicule  never  made  a  con- 
vert in  religion,  never  effected  a  change  in  political  belief, 
never  convinced  the  erring  man  of  his  error,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  ever  shook  the  firm  foundation  of  the  **  mens 
conscia  recti.*' 

English  literature  has  always  been  remarked  for  a  pecu- 
liar excellence  in  humorous  writing.  Sir  William  Temple, 
perhaps  not  untruly,  attributed  this  characteristic  to  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  people,  and  the  full  scope  given  to 
every  man  to  indulge  his  individual  whim  in  humour,  thus 
leading  to  the  more  frequent  exhibition  of  strange  pliases 
of  thought  and  action.  The  names  of  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Jonson,  Butler,  and  in  later  times  of  Swift,  Sterne, 
Goldsmith,  Farquhar,  O'Keeffe,  and  Sheridan,  are  alone 
a  most  sufficient  proof  of  this  pre-eminence.  And  in 
our  own  day,  the  Smiths,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Planche, 
A 'Beckett,  Barham,  and  the  ever -to-be-honoured  name  of 
Hood,  sustain  the  national  reputation  not  nnmeetly.  Of 
these  last-mentioned  but  one  now  lives,  *'  and  he  grows 
old,"  and  the  places  of  those  who  have  disappeared  from 
the  scene  are  still  vacant,  and  indeed  there  appears  but 
little  prospect  of  their  places  being  soon  worthily  filled. 

One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  English  humour  is  its 
diversity.  Between  each  of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
named,  haphazard  as  it  were,  there  is  a  distinct  and  well- 
defined  difference  in  style,  in  conception,  and  in  execution  ; 
and  yet  all  please,  and  even  the  earliest  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  many  changes  of  society  and  literature,  still 
retain  their  power  over  modern  readers.  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,  abounding  both  in  broad-  and  delicate 
strokes  of  humour,  displaying  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  actions,  is  little  known  and 
hardly  at  all  read  in  these  days.  But  Shakespeare's 
lunnour  is  better  known,  and  therefore  better  appreciated. 
The  stage  has  made  it  familiar  even  to  the  "  profanum 
vnlgus,"  and  Fal staff,  Petruchio,  Gobbo,  Touchstone,  and 
Autoljcns,  are  become  familiar  as  household  words. 

The  character  of  Bobadil,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of 
*'  Every  iMan  in  his  Humour,"  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  writer's  humorous  vein.  The  name  has  since 
become  typical  of  the  empty  braggart  who  is  at  heart  a 
coward.     The  scene  in  The  Fox,  in  which  that  wily  gen- 
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tleman,  "  Vulpone/'  feigns  extreme  illness  and  eventual 
death,  is  exquisitely  humorous,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
stinging  satire  on  that  interested  solicitude  which  brings 
exi)ectant  friends  about  a  sick  man's  couch,  as  ilies  sur- 
round a  honey  pot.  Jonson's  humour,  however,  wants 
that  universal  application,  that  boundless  sympathy,  which 
characterises  that  of  Shakespeare. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and  one 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  refer  even  briefly  to  all  the 
writers  who  have  contributed  to  our  humorous  literature. 
Their  name  is,  indeed,  legion.  We  purpose,  as  we  go  on, 
glancing  occasionally,  without  strict  regard  to  chronologi- 
cal order,  at  those  whose  productions  we  consider  most 
nearly  connected  with  our  present  task. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  gave  birth  to  a  large 
number  of  genuine  humorists,  amongst  which  may  be 
enumerated  Anstey,  Smart,  Foote,  Wolcot,  Stevens, 
O'KeefFe,  Colman,  and  O'Hara. 

Christopher  Smart  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  the  truth  of  Dryden's  lines, — 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  surely  are  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  property,  and 
was  born  at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1722.  His 
father  having  died  almost  insolvent,  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land placed  young  Smart  at  Pembroke  College,  and  the 
reputation  which  he  speedily  established  as  a  wit  and  poet, 
proved  to  him,  as  it  has  done  to  many  others,  the  cause 
eventually  of  his  ruin.  ^  His  society  was  much  courted,  and 
he  received  frequent  invitations  both  to  the  houses  of 
strangers  and  the  rooms  of  his  fellow  collegians.  Actuated 
by  a  false  pride,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  influenced  by- 
vanity,  Smart  was  profuse  in  his  hospitalities  in  return, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  became  seriously  embarrassed 
in  his  circumstances,  and  so  continued  all  through  his  life. 
That  life  was,  indeed,  a  chequered  one,  more  frequently 
however  shaded  by  the  clouds  of  adversity  than  gladdened 
with  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  To  follow  him  through 
the  changeful  course  would  be  a  task  beyond  these  limits, 
and  his  humorous  writings  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  remarkable  to  call  for  any  lengthened  notice  ;  but  as  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  a  rich  comic  vein  we  consider  him 
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entitled  to  mention,  which  enables  us  to  allude  to  an 
affecting  incident  in  his  lite. 

Broken  down  at  last  by  intemperance  and  anxiety,  his 
mind  gave  way,  and  he  became  an  inmate  of  a  madhouse. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  raved  in  his  prison,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  it  was  considered  prudent  to  deprive 
him  of  writing  materials,  lest  attempts  at  composition 
might  aggravate  the  excitement  under  which  he  laboured. 
He  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  scrawl,  with  a  key  and  a  bit 
of  charcoal,  on  the  walls  of  his  cell,  about  one  hundred 
stanzas  of  a  poem  of  such  majestic  and  sonorous  sublimity, 
that  thousands  of  the  compositions  of  sane  genius  are  tame 
and  spiritless  beside  it.  Though  the  production  of  a 
lunatic,  at  least  of  a  man  requiring  restraint  and  separation 
from  his  fellow  creatures,  the  poem  in  question  is  regular 
in  design  and  complete  in  arrangement  and  execution.  It 
is  illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  David,  and  is 
pervaded  by  a  glow  of  religious  enthusiasm  such  as  charac- 
terized the  earlier  stages  of  poor  Smart's  madness.  We 
are  confident  that  the  reader  who  ^  has  not  heretofore 
perused  the  poem  will  pardon  us  for  introducing  a  few  of 
the  verses. 

'*  Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  clean. 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene. 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise; 
Bright  effluence  of  exceeding  grace. 
Blest  man  !  the  swiftness  of  the  race 

The  peril  and  the  prize  ! 

*•  Sublime — invention  ever  young, 
Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue,. 

To  God  the  eternal  theme 
Notes  from  jon  exaltations  caught. 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought ! 

O'er  meaner  strains,  supreme. 

"  Strong  in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night. 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear, 

To  his  undaunted  might. 
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"  Pleasant  and  various  as  the  year, 
Man,  soul,  and  angel,  without  peer, 

Priest,  champion,  sage  and  boy, 
In  armour,  or  in  epliod  clad, 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad, 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

**  His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verso, 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce, 

For  all  the  pangs  tliat  rage, 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom 
The  more  than  Micliol  of  his  bloom 
The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

**  He  sang  of  God,  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends, 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whoso  eyes, 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprize. 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

*•  Sweet  is  the  dew  tliat  falls  betimes, 
Aiid  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes, 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air. 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell, 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  taper's  smell. 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

**  Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  smile  intense,  % 

Tliat  smiles  o'er  sleeping  innocence, 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive. 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats. 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets, 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

*'  Sweeter  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  the  turtle  dove, 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord, 
Sweeter  with  every  grace  endued, 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude, 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

"  Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed, 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede, 

That  makes  at  once  his  game. 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground. 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound, 

Shoots  Xphias  to  his  aim. 
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"  Strong  is  tlie  lion — like  a  coal, 
His  eyeball— like  a  bastion's  mole. 

His  chest  against  his  foes, 
Strong  the  gjre  eagle  on  his  sail, 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale. 
Emerges  as  he  goes. 

**  But  stronger  still,  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prajer, 

And  far  beneath  the  tide, 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  and  seek  is  find, 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 


*'  Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career. 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear, 

Glorious  the  comet's  train, 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm. 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  outstretched  arm. 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main. 

*•  Glorious  the  Northern  lights  a'stream. 
Glorious  the  song  when  God's  the  theme, 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar, 
Glorious  Hosanna  from  the  den, 
Glorious  the  Catholic  Amen, 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore. 

*•  Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him,  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness,  called  Thy  Son, 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved, 

Determined,  dared,  and  done !  " 

Smart's  '^  Hilliad"  was  a  severe  and  well-deserved 
attack  upon  the  impudent  and  unscrupulous  Sir  John  Hill  ; 
and  his  i)lay  entitled  *'  A  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grate- 
IVd  Fair,''  contains  some  passages  of  genuine  humour. 
That  in  which  the  alternate  struggles  of  pride,  love,  and 
reason  are  described,  and  compared  to  the  varying  success 
of  three  combatants,  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight, 
The  barber,  beats  the  luckless  collier — white; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  pond'rous  sack. 
And  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber — black. 
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la  comes  the  brick  dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread. 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber — red  ; 
Black,  white,  and  red,  in  various  clouds  are  toss'd, 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise,  the  combatants  are  lost.'' 

The  name  of  Christopher  Anstey  is  now  chiefly  remein- 
bered  in  connection  with  the  **  New  Bath  Guide."  This 
clever  and  humorous  production  is  now  but  little  read,  a 
result  probably  but  part  of  the  general  fate  which  awaits 
compositions  of  which  the  interest  and  descriptions  are 
principally  local.  Anstey  displays  a  most  extraordinary 
facility  of  rhyme  in  this  little  work,  such  as  Moore  excels 
in  in  the  Fudge  Family,  and  one  or  two  other  light  produc- 
tions, and  the  author  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  in  our  own 
time. 

The  New  Bath  Guide  appeared  at  a  time  when  Bath 
was  the  most  fashionable  watering  place  in  England.  The 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
salubrity  and  mildness  of  its  air,  and  the  undoubted  vir- 
tues of  its  thermal  springs,  have  made  it  at  all  times  the 
resort  of  health  and  pleasure  seekers.  About  1703,  Nash, 
subsequently  better  known  as  Beau  Nash,  came  to  reside 
in  this  city,  and  having  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  public  amusements,  and 
of  balls  and  assemblies,  he  exerted  himself  to  raise  their 
tone  and  character,  and  eventually  became,  by  common 
consent,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  in  the  city.  A  few 
years  after  the  decease  of  Nash,  Anstey 's  poem  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  received  with  unbounded  favour.  At 
present  it  is  more  suitable  for  the  eye  of  the  purely  literary 
man  than  for  general  perusal.  Its  humour  is  disfigured 
occasionally  by  coarseness  and  indecency,  circumstances 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  were  at  the  time  of  its  production 
rather  points  of  attraction  than  of  repulsion  in  the  work.  The 
prestige  of  Nash's  sway,  added  to  the  natural  attractions 
of  Bath,  made  it  at  the  time  the  most  favoured  place  of 
resort  in  England  ;  and  as  every  person  who  pretended  to 
any  degree  of  fashion  spent  some  portion  of  the  year  there, 
a  general  interest  was  excited  in  a  book  which  promised, 
in  lively  verse,  abundance  of  scandal  and  gossip.  Doubt- 
less there  were  numerous  coteries  which  had  no  difficulty 
in  assigning  to  their  own  particular  acquaintances  the 
characters  of  the  Bernard  family.  Lord  Ringbone,  Cap- 
tain Cormorant,  and  the  rest,  and  in  laughing  heartily  at 
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the  fancied  castigation  of  their  neighbour's  follies,  while 
they  sliould  in  truth  have  felt  that  the  lash  was  being  laid 
upon  their  own  backs.  Beau  Nash,  with  all  his  frivolity 
and  vanity,  possessed  a  kind  and  charitable  heart,  and 
proved  its  innate  goodness  by  his  bounty  to  the  poor,  and 
the  fatherly  protection  and  advice  which  he  was  ever  ready 
to  afford  to  those  young  women  whose  virtue  appeared  in 
danger  from  the  allurements  of  the  profligate,  or  the  whirl 
of  dissipation.     He  is  thus  commemorated  by  Anstey  : 

*•  Long  reigned  the  great  Nash  the  omnipotent  lord 
Respected  by  youth  and  by  parents  adored  ; 
For  hina  not  enough  at  a  ball  to  preside. 
The  unwary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  he  guide, 
Oft  tell  her  a  tale  how  the  credulous  maid 
By  man,  by  perfidious  man,  is  betrayed. 
Taught  charity  how  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
While  tears  have  his  tender  compassion  expressed  ! 
But,  alas  I  he  is  gone,  and  the  city  can  tell 
How  in  years  and  in  glory  lamented  he  fell  ; 
Him  mourn'd  all  the  Dryads  on  Claverton's  Mount  ; 
Him  Avon  deplored,  him  the  njmph  of  the  Fount, 
The  crystalline  streams. 
Then  perish  his  picture,  his  statue  decay, 
A  tribute  more  lasting  the  muses  shall  pay. 
If  true  what  philosophers  all  will  assure  us, 
Who  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  great  Epicurus, 
That  the  spirit's  immortal ;  as  poets  allow. 
If  life's  occupations  are  followed  below; 
In  reward  of  his  labour,  his  virtue  and  pains  ; 
Indulged  as  a  token  of  Proserpine's  favour. 
To  preside  at  her  balls  in  a  cream  coloured  beaver. 
Then  peace  to  his  ashes — our  grief  be  suppress'd 
Since  we  find  such  a  Phoenix  has  sprung  from  his  nest: 
Kind  Heaven  has  sent  us  another  professor, 
Who  follows  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor." 

To  George  Alexander  Stevens  is,  we  think,  due  the 
origin  of  those  monological  entertainments  which  are  so 
common  in  the  present  day.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  even 
allowing  for  the  advantages  of  a  spirited  and  humorous 
delivery,  to  comprehend  how  the  **  Lectures  on  Heads" 
could  have  become  a  favourite  and  attractive  enter- 
tainment. The  humour  of  the  *'  Lectures"  is  not  of  the 
highest  class  ;  it  is  always. broad,  occasionally  caustically 
satirical,  and  often  rather  commonplace.  The  Lecture  on 
Law  is,  we  think,  the  best,  and  is  thus  introduced  : — 
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"  We  shall  now  consider  the  Law,  as  our  Laws  are  verj  conai- 
derab'e,  both  in  bulk  and  number,  according  as  the  statutes  declare  ; 
considerandi,  considerando,  considerandum,  and  are  not  to  be  med- 
dled witlj  by  those  that  don't  understand  'em.  Law  always  express- 
ing itself  with  true  grammatical  precision,  never  confounding  moods, 
cases,  or  genders,  except,  indee(J,  when  a  woman  happens  acciden- 
tally to  be  slain,  then  the  verdict  is  always  brought  in  manslaughter. 
The  essence  of  the  Law  is  altercation,  lor  the  Law  can  altercate, 
fulminate,  deprecate,  irritate,  and  go  on  at  any  rate.  Now  the 
quintessence  of  the  Law  has,  according  to  its  name,  five  parts  ;  the 
first  is,  the  beginning  or  incipiendum  ;  the  second,  the  uncertainty 
or  dubitandura  ;  the  third,  delay  or  puzzlandum;  fourthly,  replica- 
tion without  endum  ;  and  fifthly,  monstrum  et  horrendura  ;  all 
which  are  exemplified  in  the  fallowing  case,  Daniel  against  Dish- 
clout. — Daniel  was  groom  in  the  same  family  wherein  Dishclout  was 
cookmaid,  and  Daniel  returning  home  one  day  fuddled,  he  stooped 
down  to  take  a  sop  out  of  the  dripping-pan,  which  spoiled  his 
clothes,  and  he  was  advised  to  bring  his  action  against  the  cook- 
maid,  the  pleadings  of  which  were  as  follows. — The  first  person  who 
spoke  was  Mr.  Sergeant  SnuSle.  He  began  saying,  '  Since  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  pitched  upon  to  open  this  casa  to  your  Lordship,  I 
shall  not  impertinently  presume  to  take  up  any  of  your  Lordship's 
time  by  a  roundabout  circumlocutory  manner  of  speaking  or  talk- 
ing, quite  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  not  anyways  relating  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  I  shall,  I  will,  I  design  to  show  what  damages  my 
client  has  sustained  hereupon,  whereupon,  and  thereupon.  Now, 
my  Lord,  my  client  being  a  servant  in  the  same  family  with  Dish- 
clout,  and  not  being  at  board  wages,  imagined  he  had  a  right  to  the 
fee  simple  of  the  dripping-pan,  therefore  he  made  an  attachment  on 
the  sop  with  the  right  hand,  which  the  Defendent  replevied  with 
her  left,  tripped  us  up,  and  tumbled  us  into  the  dripping-pan.  Now 
in  Broughton's  Report,  Slack  versus  Smallwood,  it  is  said  that 
'primus  strocus  sine  jocus,  absolutus  estprovokus.*  Now  who  gave 
the  *  primus  strocus  ?'  who  gave  the  first  offence  ?  Why  the  cook  ; 
she  brought  the  dripping-pan  tliere,  for,  my  Lord,  though  we  will 
allow,  if  we  had  not  been  there  we  could  not  have  been  thrown  down 
there,  yet,  my  Lord,  if  the  dripping-pan  had  not  been  there  for  us 
to  have  tumbled  down  into,  we  could  not  have  tumbled  into  the 
dripping-pan.'  The  next  Counsel  on  the  same  side  began  with 
•  My  Lord,  he  who  makes  use  of  many  words  to  no  purpose  has  not 
much  to  say  for  himself,  therefore  I  shall  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
at  once  and  immediately  I  shall  come  to  the  point.  My  Client  was 
in  liquor,  the  liquor  in  him  having  served  an  Ejectment  upon  his 
understanding,  common  sense  was  nonsuited,  and  he  was  a  man 
beside  himself,  as  Dr.  Bibulus  declares,  in  his  dissertation  upon 
Bumpers,  in  the  139th  folio  volume  of  the  Abridgement  of  the 
Statutes,  page  1286,  where  he  says,  that  a  drunken  man  is  homo 
duplicans,  or  a  double  man,  not  only  because  he  sees  things  double, 
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but  also  because  he  is  not  as  he  should  be,  profeeto  ipse  he,  but  is 
a.s  he  should  not  be,  defecto  tipse  he/ 

*'  The  Counsel  on  the  other  side  rose  up  gracefully,  playing  with 
his  ruffles  prettily,  and  tossing  the  ties  of  his  wig  about  emphati- 
cally. He  began  with  '  My  Lord,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
humbly  do  conceive  I  have  the  autliority  to  declare  that  I  am 
Counsel  in  this  case  for  the  Defendant,  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  shall 
not  flourish  away  in  words,  words  are  no  more  than  filligree  work; 
some  people  may  think  them  an  embellishment,  but  to  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment  how  any  one  can  be  so  impertinent  to  the 
detriment  of  all  rudiment.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  through  the  medium  of  right  and  wrong,  for  the  Law  knows  no 
medium,  and  right  and  wrong  are  but  its  shadows.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  they  have  called  a  kitchen  my  client's  premises;  now  a 
kitchen  is  nobody's  premises  ;  a  kitchen  is  not  a  warehouse,  nor  a 
washhouse,  a  brewhouse,  nor  a  bakehouse,  an  innhouse  nor  an  out- 
house, nor  a  dwelliughouse  ;  no,  my  Lord,  'tis  absolutely  and  bona 
fide  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kitchen,  or  as  the  Law  more  clas- 
sically expresses,  a  kitchen  is,  camera  necessaria  pro  usu  cookari, 
cum  saucepannis,  stewpannis,  scullero,  dressero,  coalholo,  stovis, 
smoakjacko,  pro  roastundum,  boilandum,  fryandum,  et  plumpudding 
mixandum,  pro  turtle  soupoo,  calvis  head  hashibus,  cum  calipee  et 
calepashibus.  But  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  an  alibi,  but 
admit  of  the  existence  of  a  cookmaid.  Now,  my  Lord,  we  shall 
take  it  upon  a  new  ground  and  beg  a  new  trial,  for  as  they  have 
curtailed  our  name  from  plain  Mary  into  Moll,  I  hope  the  Com't 
will  not  allow  of  this,  for  if  they  were  to  allow  of  mistakes,  what 
would  the  Law  do  ?  for  when  the  Law  don't  find  mistakes  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Law  to  make  them.'  Therefore  the  Court  allowed 
them  the  liberty  of  a  new  trial,  for  the  Law  is  our  liberty,  and  it  is 
happy  for  us  we  have  the  liberty  to  go  to  Law.'' 

After  au  interval  the  lecturer  returns  again  to  the  Law. 

**  We  shall  now  return  to  the  Law,  for  our  Laws  are  full  of 
returns.  The  depth  of  a  full-bottomed  wig  denotes  the  length  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  and  the  black  coif  behind,  like  a  blistering  plaister, 
seems  to  show  us  that  Law  is  a  great  irritator,  and  only  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  necessity.  Law  is  Law,  Law  is  Law,  and  as  in  such  and 
so  forth,  and  hereby,  and  aforesaid,  provided  always,  nevertheless, 
notwithstanding.  Law  is  like  a  country  dance,  people  are  led  up 
and  down  in  it  till  they  are  tired.  Law  is  like  a  book  of  surgery, 
there  are  a  great  many  terrible  cases  in  it.  It  is  also  like  physic, 
they  that  take  the  least  of  it  are  best  off.  Law  is  like  a  homely 
gentlewoman,  very  well  to  follow.  Law  is  like  a  scolding  wife,  very 
bad  when  it  follows  us.  Law  is  like  a  new  fashion,  people  are 
bewitched  to  get  into  it  ;  it  is  also  like  bad  weather,  most  people 
are  glad  when  they  get  out  of  it.  We  shall  now  mention  a  cause 
called  '  BuUum  versus  Boatum ;'  it  was  a  cause  that  came  before 
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me.  The  cause  was  as  follows  : — There  were  two  farmers,  farmer 
A  and  farmer  B.  Farmer  A  was  seized  or  possessed  of  a  bull, 
farmer  B  was  possessed  of  a  ferry-boat.  Now  the  owner  of  the 
ferry-boat  having  made  his  boat  fast  to  a  post  on  shore  with  a  piece 
of  haj,  twisted  rope  fashion,  or  as  we  say  vulgo  vocata,  a  hay-band. 
After  he  had  made  his  boat  fast  to  a  post  on  shore,  as  it  was  rery 
natural  for  a  hungry  man  to  do,  he  went  up  town  to  dinner.  Farmer 
A's  Bull,  as  it  was  very  natural  for  a  hungry  Bull  to  do,  came  down 
town  to  look  for  a  dinner,  and  observing,  discovering,  seeing,  and 
spying  out  some  turnips  in  the  bottom  of  the  ferry-boat,  the  Bull 
scrambled  into  the  ferry-boat,  he  ate  up  the  turnips,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  his  meal  fell  to  work  upon  the  hay-band  ;  the  Boat  being 
eaten  from  its  moorings,  floated  down  the  river  with  the  Bull  in  it, 
it  struck  against  a  rock,  beat  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  Boat,  and 
tossed  the  Bull  overboard  ;  whereupon  the  owner  of  the  Bull  brought 
his  action  against  the  Boat  for  running  away  with  the  Bull.  The 
owner  of  the  Boat  brought  his  action  against  the  Bull  for  running 
away  with  the  Boat,  and  thus  notice  of  trial  was  given  BuUum 
versus  Boatum,  Boatum  versus  BuUum.  Now  the  Counsel  for  the 
Bull  began  with  saying,  *  My  Lord,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
we  are  Counsel  in  this  cause  for  the  Bull — we  are  indicted  for  run- 
ning away  with  the  Boat.  Now,  my  Lord,  we  have  heard  of  running 
horses,  but  never  of  running  bulls  before.  Now,  my  Lord,  the  Bull 
could  no  more  run  away  with  the  Boat  than  a  man  in  a  coach  may 
be  said  to  run  away  with  the  horses,  therefore,  my  Lord,  how  can 
We  punish  what  is  not  punishable  ?  How  can  we  eat  what  is  not 
eatable?  or  how  can  we  drink  what  is  not  drinkable  ?  or,  as  the 
Law  says,  how  can  we  think  on  what  is  not  thinkable  ?  Therefore, 
my  Lord,  as  we  are  Counsel  in  this  cause  for  the  Bull,  if  the  Jury 
should  bring  the  Bull  in  guilty  the  Jury  would  be  guilty  of  a  Bull.' 
The  Counsel  for  the  Boat  observed  that  the  Bull  should  be  non- 
suited, because,  in  his  declaration,  he  had  not  specified  what  colour 
he  was  of :  for  thus  wisely  and  th'us  learnedly  spoke  the  Counsel  :— 
*  My  Lord,  if  the  Bull  was  no  colour  he  must  be  of  some  colour,  and 
if  he  was  not  of  any  colour  what  colour  could  the  Bull  be  of '  ?  I 
overruled  this  motion  myself,  by  observing  the  Bull  was  a  white 
Bull,  and  that  white  is  no  colour;  besides,  as  I  told  my  brethren, 
they  should  not  trouble  their  heads  to  talk  of  colour  in  the  Law,  for 
the  Law  can  colour  anything.  This  cause  being  afterwards  left  to 
a  reference,  upon  the  award  both  Bull  and  Boat  were  acquitted,  it 
being  proved  that  the  tide  of  the  river  carried  them  both  away, 
upon  which  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  as  the  tide  of  the  river 
carried  both  Bull  and  Boat  away,  both  Bull  and  Boat  had  a  good 
action  against  the  Water-bailiff.  My  opinion  being  taken,  an  action 
was  issued,  and,  upon  the  traverse,  this  point  of  Law  arose,  How, 
wherefore,  and  whether,  why,  when,  and  what,  whatsoever, 
whereas,  and  whereby,  as  the  Boat  was  not  a  compos  mentis 
evidence,  how  could  an  oath  be  administered  ?     That  point  was 
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Boon  settled  by  Boatum*s  Attorney  declaring  that  for  his  client  he 
would  swear  anything.  The  Water  bailiff's  character  was  then 
read,  taken  out  of  the  original  record  in  the  Latin,  which  set  forth 
in  their  declaration  that  they  were  carried  away  either  by  the  tide 
of  flood  or  the  tide  of  ebb.  The  Charter  of  the  Water-bailiff  was 
as  follows  : — *  Aquae  bailiffi  est  magistratus  in  choisi,  sapor  omnibus 
fishibus  qui  habuerunt  finnos  et  scales,  claws,  shells,  et  talos,  qui 
swimmare  in  freshibus,  vel  saltibus  riveris  lakes,  pondis,  canalibus 
et  well  boats,  sive  oysteri,  prauni  whiterii,  shrimpi,  turbutus,  solus  ;' 
that  is,  not  turbots  alone,  but  turbots  and  soles  both  togetlier.  But 
now  comes  the  nicety  of  the  Law,  the  Law  is  as  nice  as  a  new  laid 
e^^,  and  not  to  be  understood  by  addle-headed  people.  BuUum  and 
Boatum  mentioned  both  ebb  and  flood  to  avoid  quibbling,  but  it 
being  proved  that  they  were  carried  away  neither  by  the  tide  of 
flood  nor  by  the  tide  of  ebb,  but  exactly  upon  the  top  of  high  water, 
they  were  nonsuited,  but  such  was  the  lenity  of  the  Court,  upon 
their  paying  ail  costs,  they  were  allowed  to  begin  again  de  novo." 

Burlesque  is  a  branch  of  humorous  composition  in 
which  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  many  clever  writers. 
Care  must 'be  taken  not  to  confound  together  burlesque 
and  travesty.  The  latter  is  a  meaner  species  of  compo- 
sition, partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  parody,  and 
possessing  less  of  the  ludicrous  magnificence  which  cha- 
racterizes the  true  burlesque. 

The  ''  Tom  Thumb"  of  Fielding,  as  adapted  by  Kano 
O'Hara,  and  the  "  Bombastes  Furioso"  of  Rhodes  are 
good  specimens  of  burlesque.  The  former  is  now  rarely 
represented,  the  latter  still  frequently  supplies  amateur 
actors  with  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  their  real  or 
fancied  powers,  and  occasionally  delights  the  laughter- 
loving  audiences  of  the  regular  theatres.  In  design  and 
execution  there  are  marks  of  imitation  of  Tom  Thumb, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Tom 
Thumb  has  supplied  the  idea  and  general  plan  of  Bom- 
bastes, while  unquestionably  the  humour  of  the  latter  is 
original,  and  entirely  the  author's  own. 

William  Barnes  Rhodes  was  born  in  the  town  of  Leeds, 
on  Christmas  Day,  1772.  At  about  the  ago  of  27  he 
ohtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which 
establishment  his  attention  to  business,  and  strict  integ- 
rity, procured  him  eventually  the  honourable  post  of  chief 
teller.  He  died  in  ^November,  1826,  and  the  Bank 
marked  their  sense  of  his  merit  by  the  gift  of  an  annuity 
to  his  widow.  Mr.  Rhodes  combined  with  the  closest 
attention  to  business  a  strong  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
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for  dramatic  compositions,  and  contrived  to  snatch  suffi- 
cient time  from  the  hmited  period  allowed  him  for  recrea- 
tion, for  the  production  of  IBombastes  and  other^  humor- 
ous and  light  pieces.  His  collection  of  dramatic  works 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  ever  made,  and 
its  sale  by  auction  occupied  a  period  of  ten  days.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  any  outline  of  the  plot  or  incidents  of 
a  piece  so  generally  known  as  Bombastes.  Fusbos  is  the 
minister  of  King  Artaxomines,  and  is  of  course  the  per- 
sonification of  wisdom.  His  speeches  are  marked  by  a 
grave  philosophical  and  reflective  character,  which  leads 
him  to  indulge  frequently  in  similes  in  the  mock  Virgilian 
6t3de.  Artaxomines  too,  when  Fusbos,  inclining  on  the 
one  hand,  partly  through  fear  and  partly  through  friend- 
ship, to  Bombastes,  and  swayed  on  the  other  by  his  inter- 
est and  duty  to  his  king,  protests  his  inability  to  advise 
the  latter  upon  the  momentous  question  of  the  rival  attrac- 
tions of  Griskinissa  and  Distaffina,  thus  describes  his 
minister's  hesitating  state. 

**  So  when  two  feasts,  whereat  there's  nought  to  pay. 
Fall  unpropitious  on  the  self  same  day, 
The  anxious  Cit  each  invitation  views, 
And  ponders  which  to  take,  and  which  refuse ; 
From  this  or  that  to  stay  away  is  loth, 
And  sighs  to  think  he  cannot  dine  at  bothl** 

To  which,  after  the  king's  exit,  Fusbos  rejoins,— 

"  So  when  some  school-boy,  on  a  rainy  day 
Finds  all  his  playmates  will  no  longer  stay, 
He  takes  the  hint  himself — and  walks  away." 

Fusbos  thus  soliloquises,  struck  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  omens  which  have  met  him  in  the  morning. 

•♦This  day  is  big  with  fate  ;  just  as  I  set 
My  foot  across  the  threshold,  lo  !  I  met 
A  man  whose  squint  terrific  struck  my  view  I 
Another  came,  and  lol  he  squinted  too  ; 
And  ere  I  reached  the  corner  of  the  street, 
Some  ten  short  paces,  'twas  my  lot  to  meet 
A  third  who  squinted  more — a  fourth,  and  he. 
Squinted  more  vilely  than  the  other  three. 
Such  omens  met  the  eye  when  Caesar  fell. 
But  cautioned  him  in  vain  ;  and  who  can  tell 
Whether  these  awful  notices  of  fate 
Are  meant  for  kings  or  ministers  of  state." 
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Bombastes,  convinced  of  the  faithlessness  of  Distaffina, 
appears  with  woe-begone  face  and  dishevelled  hair,  pre- 
ceded by  a  fifer,  playing  the  elegant  air  of  '  Michael 
Wiggins/  as  a  soothing  balm  to  the  General's  '  hurt 
mind/  and  thus  the  General  loquitur : . 

**  Gentle  musician,  let  thy  dulcet  strain 
Proceed — play  Michael  Wiggins  once  again, — 
Music's  the  food  of  love  ;  begone,  give  o'er, 
For  I  must  batten  on  that  food  no  more. 
My  happiness  is  changed  to  doleful  dumps. 
Whilst,  Merry  Michael,  all  thy  cards  were  trumps. 
So,  should  some  youth  by  fortune's  blest  decrees. 
Possess  at  least  a  pound  of  Cheshire  cheese, 
And  bent  some  favoured  party  to  regale, 
Lay  in  a  kilderkin,  or  so,  of  ale, 
Lo  !  angry  fate,  in  one  unlucky  hour 
Some  hungry  rats  may  all  the  cheese  devour. 
And  the  loud  thunder  turn  the  liquor  sour." 

The  piece  concludes  with  the  orthodox  number  of 
deaths,  varied  however  from  the  usual  tragic  character 
by  each  of  the  deceased  personages  coming  suddenly  to 
life,  and  joining  in  a  merry  dance,  upon  which  the  curtain 
falls. 

Dr,  John  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was 
the  author  of  many  very  humorous  pieces,  most  of  which 
are  unfortunately  disfigured  by  coarseness.  His  story  of 
the  country  bumpkin  who  purchases  from  a  pedlar  a  quan- 
tity of  worthless  razors,  which  the  latter  subsequently 
admits,  with  much  coolness,  were  made,  not  to  shave,  but 
to  sell,  is  capitally  told ;  but  we  agree  with  the  late  Leigh 
Hunt  in  thinking  that  his  versification  of  passages  in 
Boswell's  Johnson  is  his  best  efibrt.  We  can  only  find 
room  for  a  short  extract. 

"  MADAME  PIOZZI. 

"  Dear  Doctor  Johnson  was  in  size  an  ox. 
And  from  his  uncle  Andrew  learnt  to  box, 
A  man  to  wrestlers  and  to  bruisers  dear. 
Who  kept  the  ring  in  Smithfield  a  whole  year. 
The  Doctor  had  an  uncle,  too,  adored 
By  jumping  gentry,  called  Cornelius  Ford  ; 
Who  jumped  in  boots,  which  jumpers  never  choose. 
Far  as  a  famous  jumper  jump'd  in  shoes. 
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"  BOZZY. 

"  In  grave  procession  to  St.  Leonard's  college 
Well  stuff 'd  with  every  sort  of  useful  knowledge. 
We  stately  walked  as  soon  as  supper  ended; 
The  landlord  and  the  waiter  both  attended  ; 
The  landlord,  skilled  a  piece  of  grease  to  handle. 
Before  us  marched  and  held  a  tallow  candle  ; 
A  lantern  (some  famed  Scotchman  its  creator) 
With  equal  grace  was  carried  by  the  waiter. 
Next  morning  from  our  beds  we  took  a  leap, 
And  found  ourselves  much  better  for  our  sleep. 

"  MADAME  PIOZZI. 

"  Did  any  one  that  he  was  happj  cry — 
Johnson  would  tell  him  plumply,  *twas  a  lie. 
A  lady  told  him  she  was  realli/  so, 
On  which  he  sternly  answered,  '  Madame,  no  ! 
Sickly  you  are,  and  ugly — foolish  poor. 
And  therefore  can't  be  happy,  I  am  sure, 
'Twould  make  a  fellow  hang  himself,  whose  ear 
Were  from  such  creatures  forc'd  such  stuff  to  hear.' 

"  BOZZY. 

"  Once  at  our  house  amidst  our  Attic  feasts. 
We  likened  our  acquaintances  to  beasts  ; 
As,  for  example,  some  to  calves  and  hogs, 
And  some  to  bears  and  monkeys,  cats  and  dogs  5 
We  said  (which  charmed  the  doctor  much  no  doubt), 
His  mind  was  like  of  elephants  the  snout. 
That  could  pick  pins  up,  yet  possessed  the  vigour 
For  trimming  well  the  jacket  of  a  tiger. 

"MADAME  PIOZZI. 

♦'  Dear  Doctor  Johnson  left  off  drinks  fermented. 
With  quarts  of  chocolate  and  cream  contented  ; 
Yet  often  down  his  throat's  enormous  gutter. 
Poor  man,  ho  pour'd  a  flood  of  melted  butter. 

**  BOZZY. 

**  When  young,  ('twas  rather  silly  I  allow,) 
Much  was  I  pleased  to  imitate  a  cow, 
One  time  at  Drury  Lane  with  Doctor  Blair 
My  imitations  made  the  playhouse  stare  ! 
So  very  charming  was  I  in  my  roar. 
That  both  the  galleries  clapped,  and  cried  *  encore.' 
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Blest  bj  the  general  plaudit  and  the  laugh, 

I  tried  to  be  a  jackass  and  a  calf ; 

But  who,  alas  !  in  all  tilings  can  be  great  ? 

In  short,  I  met  a  terrible  defeat, 

So  vile  I  brayed,  and  bellowed,  I  was  hissed; 

Yet  all  who  knew  me  wonder'd  that  I  miss'd. 

Blair  whisper'd  me,  *  You've  lost  your  credit  now  ; 

Stick,  Boswell,  for  the  future,  to  the  cow.'  " 

No  man  with  the  slightest  appreciation  of  humour  can 
fail  to  laugh  heartily  at  this  almost  cruelly  ludicrous  bur- 
lesque of  Bosweirs  self-important,  and  sometimes  trivially 
minute,  style.  These  verses  are  the  very  perfection  of 
easy  rhyme. ^  Each  line  is  comi)lete,  and  would  be  spoiled 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  syllable. 

Colman's  "Toby  Tosspot,"  "Lodgings  to  Let,"  and 
"Newcastle  Apothecary,"  are  familiar  to  every  schoolboy, 
and  we  shall  do  no  more  than  mention  them. 

Coming  somewhat  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  meet 
with  the  names  for  ever  honourable  in  humorous  litera- 
ture, of  James  and  Horace  Smith. 

The  dry  technicalities  of  the  law  could  not  repress  in 
James— any  more  than  the  tactics  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
could  in  Horace — the  spirit  of  genuine  humour  and  the 
'  mens  poetica.'  Their  extensive  good  sayings  in  prose  and 
verse  would  alone  fill  a  goodly  volume ;  but  the  best 
known,  and  the  best  of  their  productions,  is  the  *'  Rejected 
Addresses."  The  preface  to  the  18th  edition  of  this  work, 
written  by  Horace  Smith,  give  us  the  history  of  its  origin 
and  adventures,  and  will  afford,  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
hope  to  many  a  literary  aspirant,  repelled  at  first  by  the 
frown  of  the  publisher.  The  **  Rej.ected  Addresses,"  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  are  more  than  mere  parodies, 
they  are  exquisitely  humorous  imitations.  *'  The  Thea- 
tre"^ is  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  style  of  Crabbe,  who 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  true  poetic  fancy  to  mean  and 
common-place  description  and  small  antithesis.  Tiie 
prose  ''preface  of  apology"  to  **  The  Theatre"  also  in 
Crabbe's  style,  is  equal  to  the  imitation  in  verse,  and 
called  for  a  remonstrance  from  Crabbe,  who  frankly! 
acknowledged  the  ability  and  humour  of  the  poetical  imi- 
tation, but  took  exception  to  what  he  considered  unde- 
served ill-nature  in  the  prefatory  address.  Extract  from 
the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  is  almost  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion, but  we  cannot  forbear  from  indulging  ourselves  a 
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little  in  this  respect.  The  "  preface''  alluded  to  thus 
explains  the  author's  scope  in  the  narration  of  the  inci- 
dent of  Pat  Jennings'  hat. 

"The  concluding  episode  of  Patrick  Jennings  glances  at  the 
boorish  fashion  of  wearing  the  hat  in  the  one  shilling  gallery.  Had 
Jennings  thrust  his  between  his  feet  at  the  commencement  of  the 
play,  he  might  have  leaned  forward  with  impunity,  and  the  catas- 
trophe I  relate  would  not  have  occurred.  The  line  of  handker- 
chiefs formed  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  loss,  is  purposely  so 
crossed  in  texture  and  material,  as  to  mislead  the  reader  in  respect 
to  the  real  owner  of  any  one  of  them  ;  for,  in  the  statistical  view 
of  life  and  manners,  which  I  occasionally  present,  my  clerical  pro- 
fession has  taught  me  how  extremely  improper  it  would  be,  by  any 
allusion,  however  slight,  to  give  any  uueasiness,  however  trivial, 
to  any  individual,  however  foolish  and  wicked." 

And  "  The  Theatre"  opens  thus  : 

*'  'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six. 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touched  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art. 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ; 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane  ; 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 
At  first  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease, 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 
Now  the  full  benches  to  late  comers  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscalled  standing-room. 

**  John  Kichard  William  Alexander  Dwyer, 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire; 
But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
Emmanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs*  shoes, 
Emmanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngst  boy 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter — a  safe  employ. 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down. 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name — a  red-haired  youth. 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittles  ground  than  truth. 
Silence,  ye  gods  !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe, 
The  Muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 
Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat, 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
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Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 

And  spurned  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 

How  shall  he  act  ?     Pay  at  the  gallery  door 

Two  shillings  for  what  cost,  when  new  but  four  ? 

Or  till  half-price  to  save  his  shilling,  wait. 

And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight  ? 

Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 

John  Mullins  whispers,  *  Take  my  handkerchief/ 

*  Thank  you,'  cries  Pat,  *  but  one  won't  make  a  line.' 

*Take  mine,'  cried  Wilson;  and  cried  Stokes,  'Take  mine.' 

A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties, 

Where  Spitalfield  with  real  India  vies. 

Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  clue, 

Starr'd,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 

Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 

Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band — 

Up  soars  the  prize  !     The  youth  with  joy  unfeign'd. 

Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained  ; 

While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 

Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransom 'd  hat." 

The  following  description  of  the  fire  and  the  heroic  efforts^ 
of  the  fire-men  Higginbottom  and.Muggins  will  be  at  once 
recognized. 

"  E'en  Higginbottomnow  was  posed, 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed  ; 
Without,  within,  a  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow, 
And  blazing  rafters  downwards  go, 
And  never  halloo  *  Heads  below  !' 

Nor  notice  give  at  all. 
The  firemen  terrified  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back  !  Crump,  stand  aloof ! 
Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof. 
For,  lo!  the  blazing  rocking  roof, 
Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  ! 
An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
ConceaPd  them  from  the  astonish'd  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  clear'd. 
When,  lo  !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd, 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appear'd. 
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And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
*Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 

*  A  Muggins!   to  tlie  rescue,  ho  !' 
And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide  ; 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fouglit  amain, 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For,  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  totter'd,  sunk,  and  died  I 

**  Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell, 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ; 
But  ah  I  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  gravel 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams, 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

Where  Muggins  broke  before  ; 
But  sulph'ry  stench  and  boiling  drench. 
Destroying  sight  overwhelmed  him  quite. 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  fate  he  braved, 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved  ; 

'  Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps, 

You,  Clutterbuck,  come  stir  your  stumps, 

Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 

A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps! 

What  are  they  fear'd  on  ?  fools!  'od  rot  'era!' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom." 

Horace  Smith  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  rendering  into 
verse  well-known  humorous  stories,  and  two  volumes 
of  his  poems,  containing  a  number  of  such  jeux  d'esprit, 
were  published  by  Mr.  Colburn  in  1851.  Amongst  these 
will  be  found  **  The  Culprit  and  the  Judge,"  '*  The  Far- 
mer's Wife  and  the  Gascon,"  "  Piron  and  the  Judge  of 
Police,"  **  Rabelais  and  the  Lampreys,"  and  numerous 
others. 

**  Horace  in  London"  was  a  joint  production,  and  it 
strikes  us  a  comparatively  unsuccessful  effort ;  it  consisted 
of  parodies,  in  English  verse,  of  the  first  two  books  of  the 
odes  of  Horace.  The  second  ode  of  the  first  book,  **  Jam 
satis  t«rris,"  and  the  twenty-second  of  the  same,  "Integer 
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vitse  scelerlsque  purus/*^are  imitated  with  much  humour, 
the  latter  closely. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Hood,  for  ever  honourable  in 
English  literature,  must  always  have  its  chieFest  charm  for 
the  **  man  of  mirth.''  Genial,  loving,  harmless,  and  pure, 
his  humour  has  not  a  tinge  of  bitterness,  not  a  leaven  of 
selfishness,  vanity,  or  malice.  He  is  the  true  type  of  the 
Laughing  Philosopher,  merry  indeed,  but  wise,  always 
truthful,  always  contented,  always  cheerful.  In  private 
life  a  gentleman  in  its  largest  sense,  honourable,  upright, 
manly — in  his  literary  career,  what  every  man  who  has  read 
his  pages  must  feel  him — the  Master  of  his  Art.  In  the 
whole  range  of  modern  writers  there  is  not  one  whose 
private  friendship  we  should  have  more  dearly  prized  than 
that  of  Thomas  Hood.  No  man  ever  made  more  numerous 
friends,  and  held  them  faster  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  regard, 
no  man  ever  wrote  so  much  of  what  was  light  and  gay,  of 
what  is  beset  with  temptations  to  be  witty  at  a  neighbour's 
expense,  and  was  yet  so  blameless^of  all  offence  to  indivi- 
dual, to  party,  or  to  creed. 

This  was.no  mere  literary  policy,  no  prudent  avoidance 
of  what  might  mar  the  general  eff'ect.  It  was  the  teaching 
of  his  own  excellent  heart,  which  would  not  suffor  him 
wittingly  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  lowest  of  the  human 
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The  lessons  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient  stoics  are 
faint  memorials  of  endurance  beside  those  of  this  modern 
Democritus,  who  bore  his  trials  not  alone  with  equanimity 
but  with  cheerfulness,  and  who  maintained  through  a  life 
of  more  than  ordinary  bodily  ill,  an  aspect  not  of  mere 
serenity  but  of  absolute  gaiety. 

We  can  offer  no  apter  illustratioii  of  Mr.  Hood's  philo- 
sophy than  two  extracts  from  his  writings,  one  from  the 
preface  to  "  Hood's  Own,"  written  about  1839,  the  other 
four  years  later,  being  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  Bazaar  Com- 
mittee, in  reply  to  their  request  that  he  would  allow  his 
name  to  be  placed  on  the  Hst  of  patrons  of  an  approaching 
bazaar. 

*•  Courteous  Reader, 

*•  Presuming  that  you  have  known  something  of  the  Comic 
Annual  from  its  Child-Hood,  when  it  was  first  put  into  half  binding, 
and  began  to  run  alone,  I  make  bold  to  consider  you  as  an  old 
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friend  of  the  family,  and  shall  accardingly  treat  you  with  all  the 
freedom  and  confidence  that  pertain  to  such  ripe  connections. 

**  How  many  years  is  it,  think  you,  *  since  we  were  first  acquent?* 
*•  ♦  By  the  deep  nine  /'  sings  out  the  old  bald  Count  Fathom  with 
the  lead-line,  no  great  lapse  of  tl>e  world's  chronology,  but  a  space 
of  infinite  importance  in  individual  history.  For  instance,  it  has 
wrought  a  serious  change  on  the  body,  if  not  on  the  mind,  of  your 
very  humble  servant;  it  is  not,  however,  to  bei^peak  your  sympathy, 
or  to  indulge  in  what  Lord  Byron  calls  *  the  gloomy  vanity  of  draw- 
ing from  self,'  that  I  allude  to  my  personal  experience.  The  Scot 
and  Lot  character  of  the  dispensation  forbids  me  to  think  that  the 
world  in  general  can  be  particularly  interested  in  tlie  state  of  my 
Household  SufFraofe,  or  that  the  Public  Ear  will  be  as  open  to  my 
Maladies  as  my  Melodies.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  being  a  wiser 
but  not  a  sadder  man,  I  propose  to  admit  you  to  a  Private  View  of 
a  system  of  Practical  Cheerful  Philosophy,  thanks  to  which,  per- 
chance, the  Cranium  of  your  Humorist  is  still  secure  from  such  a 
lecture  as  was  delivered  over  the  skull  of  Poor  Yorick. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  thin  '  blue  and  yellow'  visage,  and 
attenuated  figure — whose  efiigiea  may  one  day  be  affixed  to  the 
present  work — you  will  not  be  prepared  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
merriest  effusions  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  have  been  the  relax- 
ations of  a  gentleman  literally  enjoying  bad  health — the  carnival, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  personified  Jour  Maigre.  The  very  fingers  so 
aristocratically  slender,  that  now  hold  the  pen,  hint  plainly  of  the 
*  ills  th&t flesh  is  heir  to;'  my  coats  have  become  great  coats,  my 
pantaloons  are  turned  into  trowsers,  and  by  a  worse  bargain  than 
Peter  Schlemihl's,  I  seem  to  have  retained  my  shadow  and  sold  my 
substance.  In  short,  as  happens  to  prematurely  old  port  wine,  I 
am  a  bad  colour  with  very  little  body.  But  what  then  ?  That 
emaciated  hand  still  lends  a  hand  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches 
the  creations  or  recreations  of  a  merry  fancy  ;  those  gaunt  sides 
yet  shake  heartily  as  ever  at  the  Grotesques,  and  Arabesques,  and 
droll  Picturesques  that  my  good  genius  (a  Pantagruelian  Familiar) 
charitably  conjures  up  to  divert  me  from  more  sombre  realities. 

**  A  fico,  then,  for  the  Chesterfieldian  Canon,  that  laughter  is  aa 
ungenteel  emotion.  Smiles  are  tolerated  by  the  very  pinks  of 
politeness,  and  a  laugh  is  but  the  full-blown  flower  of  whioh  a  smile 
is  the  bud.  It  is  a  sort  of  vocal  music — a  glee  in  which  everybody 
can  take  a  part: — and  'he  wlio  hath  not  laughter  in  his  soul  let  no  such 
man  be  trusted.'  Indeed  there  are  two  classes  of  querists  particularly 
to  be  shunned  ;  thus  when  you  hear  a  Cui  Bono  ?  be  sure  to  leave  the 
room;  but  if  it  be  Quid  Rides  ?  make  a  point  to  quit  the  house,  and 
forget  to  take  its  number.  None  but  your  dull  dogs  would  give 
tongue  in  such  a  style  j  for,  as  Nimrod  says  in  his  *  Hunt  after  Hap- 
piness,' '  a  single  burst  with  Mirth  is  worth  a  whole  season  of  full 
cries  with  Melancholy.' 
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*'  Such,  dear  reader,  is  the  cheerful  philosophy  which  I  practice 
as  well  as  preach.  It  teaches  us  to  'make  a  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place,'  to  render  the  mind  independent  of  external  foul  weather,  by 
compelling  it,  as  old  Absolute  says,  to  get  a  sun  and  moon  of  its 
own.  As  the  system  has  worked  so  well  in  my  own  case  it  is  a 
duty  to  recommend  it  to  others  ;  and  like  certain  practitioners,  who 
not  only  prescribe  but  dispense  their  own  medicines,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  regular  course  of  light  reading,  whereof  I  now  present  the 
first  packet,  in  the  humble  hope  that  your  dull  hours  may  be 
amused,  and  your  cares  diverted,  by  the  laughing  lucubrations  that 
have  enlivened  Hood's  Own." 

The  letter  is  dated 

"  St.  John's  Wood,  July  18,  1843, 
*•  (From  my  bed)  17,  Elm-tree  Road. 

*'  Gentlemen, — If  my  humble  name  can  be  of  the  least  use  for 
your  purpose  it  is  heartily  at  your  service,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Manchester  Athenseum,  and  my  warmest 
approval  of  the  objects  of  that  institution. 

"  I  have  elsewhere  recorded  my  own  deep  obligations  to  litera- 
ture,— that  a  natural  turn  for  reading  and  intellectual  pursuits 
probably  preserved  me  from  the  moral  shipwreck  so  apt  to  befall 
those  who  are  deprived  in  early  life  of  the  paternal  pilotage.  At 
the  very  least,  my  books  kept  me  aloof  from  the  ring,  the  dog-pit, 

the  tavern,  and  the  saloon,  with  their  degrading  orgies 

Later  experience  enables  me  to  depose  to  the  comfort  and  blessing 
that  literature  can  prove  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  sorrow — how 
powerfully  intellectual  pursuits  can  help  in  keeping  the  head  from 
crazing,  and  the  heart  from  breaking, — nay,  not  to  be  too  grave, 
how  generous  mental  food  can  even  atone  for  a  meagre  diet,  rich 
fare  on  the  paper  for  short  commons  on  the  cloth. 

*'  Poisoned  by  the  malaria  of  the  Dutch  marshes,  my  stomach, 
for  many  months,  resolutely  set  itself  against  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
my  appetite  had  no  more  edge  than  the  German  knife  placed  before 
me.  But  luckily,  the  mental  palate  and  digestion  were  still  sensi- 
ble and  vigorous  ;  and  whilst  I  passed  uutasted  every  dish  at  the 
Rhenish  table  dhote,  I  could  yet  enjoy  my  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  the 
feast  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  There  was  no  yearning 
towards  calf's  head  a  la  tortue,  or  sheep's  heart,  but  I  could  still 
relish  Head,  a  la  Brunnen,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lot/iian. 

*'  Still  more  recently  it  was  my  misfortune,  with  a  tolerable  appe-- 
tifce,  to  be  condemned  to  Lenten  fare,  like  Sancho  Panza,  by  my 
physician — to  a  diet,  in  fact,  lower  than  any  prescribed  by  th& 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  all  animal  food,  from  a  bullock  to  a  rab- 
bit, being  strictly  interdicted,  as  well  as  all  fluids  stronger  than 
that  which  lays  dust,  washes  pinafores,  and  waters  polyanthus.  But 
•  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul'  were  still  mine.  Denied 
beef,   I   had  Bulwer  and  CoM>per,— forbidden  mutton,  there  was 
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Zawi&,— and  in  lieu  of  pork,  the  great  Bacon  or  Hogg.'' 

*'Many,  many  a  dreary,  weary  hour  have  I  got  over — many  a 
gloomy  misgiving  postponed — many  a  mental  or  bodily  annoyance 
forgotten,  by  the  help  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  our  drama- 
tists and  novelists  !  Many  a  trouble  has  been  soothed  by  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  moral  philosopher — many  a  dragon- like  care 
charmed  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  song  of  the  poet ;  for  all  which  I  cry 
incessantly,  not  aloud,  but  in  my  heart,  Thanks  and  honour  to  the 
glorious  masters  of  the  pen,  and  the  great  inventors  of  the  Press  ! 

"  Such  has  been  my  own  experience  of  the  blessing  and  comfort 
of  literature  and  intellectual  pursuits  ;  and  of  the  same  mind, 
doubtless,  was  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  looks  for  *  consolations  in 
travel,'  not  to  the  Inn  or  the  Postinghouse,  but  to  his  library  or  his 
books. 

*'  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 
"Thos.  Hood." 

Peace  to  thy  ashes  I  never  lived  there  man  more  apt 
iUiistration  of  his  own  text.  Though  gone  hence  and  to 
be  no  more  seen  by  men,  thou  still  dost  "set  the  table  in 
a  roar/'  thy  spirit  still  lives  and  sparkles  in  every  mirthful 
company. 

Many  a  weary  illness,  many  a  heavy  hour  hast  thou 
beguiled,  many  a  sad  heart  raised  and  cheered  by  thy 
humorous,  bright,  and  pure  page. 

The  task  of  selection  from  Hood's  poems  of  wit  and 
humour  is  no  easy  one,  '*  Where  bright  things  so 
abound  'tis  hard  to  choose."  As  a  punster  he  is  unri- 
valled, unapproached.     Here  is  a  "  pathetic  ballad." 

'^  FAITHLESS  NELLY  GRAY. 

"  Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold 
And  used  to  war's  alarms; 
But  a  cannon-ball  took  his  off  legs, 
So  he  laid  down  his  armsl 

*'  Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field, 
Said  he,  *  Let  others  shoot, 
For  here  1  leave  my  second  leg, 
And  the  Forty-second  Foot !' 

**  The  army  surgeons  made  him  limbs  ; 
Said  he,  'Tliey're  only  pegs; 
But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite, 
As  represent  my  legs  ! ' 
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*'  Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid, 
Her  name  was  Nellj  Gray  ; 
So  lie  went  to  pay  her  his  devours, 
When  he  devoured  his  pay  I 

"  But  when  he  call'd  on  Nelly  Gray, 
She  made  him  quite  a  scoff, 
And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 
Began  to  take  them  off ! 

<'  Oh,  Nelly  Gray  !     Oh,  Nelly  Gray  ! 
Is  this  your  love  so  warm  ? 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 
Should  bo  more  uniform  !* 

"  Said  she,  *  I  loved  a  soldier  once. 
For  he  was  blythe  and  brave  ; 
But  I  will  never  have  a  man 
With  both  legs  in  the  grave  1' 

"  *  Before  you  had  those  timber  toes 
Tour  love  I  did  allow. 
But,  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 
Another  footing  now  I* 

"  *  Oh,  Nelly  Gray  I     Oh,  Nelly  Gray  I 
For  all  your  jeering  speeches. 
At  duty's  call  I  left  my  legs 
In  Badajos'  breaches  P 

"  *  Why  then,'  said  she,  youVe  lost  the  feet 
Of  legs  in  war's  alarms, 
And  now  you  cannot  wear  you  shoes 
Upon  your  feats  of  arms  I ' 

*'  ♦  Oh  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray  I 
I  know  why  you  refuse  ; — 
Though  I've  no  feet — some  other  man 
la  standing  in  my  shoes  ! 

*'  *  I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face. 
But  now,  a  long  farewell ! 
For  you  will  be  my  death — alas  ! 
You  will  not  be  my  Nell  V 

•*  Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 
His  heart  so  heavy  got-r- 
And  lite  was  such  a  burthen  grown. 
It  made  him  take  a  knot ! 
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<'  So  round  his  melancholy  neck, 
A  rope  he  did  entwine, 
And,  for  his  second  time  in  life, 
Enlisted  in  the  linel 

♦*  One  end  he  tied  around  a' beam, 
And  then  removed  his  pegs, 
And,  as  his  legs  were  off,  of  course 
He  soon  was  off  his  legs  ! 

♦*  And  there  he  hung,  till  he  was  dead 
As  any  nail  in  town, — 
For,  though  distress  had  cut  hinn  up, 
It  could  not  cut  him  down  ! 

**  A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse, 
To  find  out  why  he  died — 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads. 
With  a  stake  in  his  inside  !" 

"  Fiiithless  Sally  Brown"  is  equally  ^ood,  and  *'  a 
parental  ode  to  my  son  aged  three  years  and  five  months," 
blends  true  poetic  fancy  with  irresistible  humour.  We 
cannot  resist  making  an  extract  or  two  from  the  volume 
already  alluded  to.     **  Hood's  own."  » 

The  following  is  entitled. 


**  DOMESTIC  ASIDES,  OB  TRUTH  IN  PARENTHESIS. 

'•  I  really  take  it  very  kind 
This  visit  Mrs.  Skinner  ! 
I  have  not  seen  you  such  an  age — 
(The  wretch  has  come  to  dinner  I ) 

"Your  daughters  too,  what  loves  of  girls — 
What  heads  for  painter's  easels! 
Come  here  and  kiss  the  infant  dears, — 
(And  give  it  p'raps  the  measles ! ) 

^'  Your  charming  boys  I  see  are  home 
From  Rev.  Mr.  Kussell's ; 
'Twas  very  kind  to  bring  them  both — 
C  What  boots  for  my  new  Brussels  1) 

"  What !  little  Clara  left  at  horr  e  ? 
Well  now,  I  call  that  shabby  ; 
I  should  iiave  loved  to  kiss  her  so — 
(.1  flabby,  dabbf/,  hobby  !) 
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"And  Mr.  S.,  1  hope  he's  well, 
Ahl  though  he  lives  so  handy, 
He  never  now  drops  in  to  sup, — 
{The  better  for  our  brandy  ^) 

*'  Come,  take  a  seat — I  long  to  hear 
About  Matilda's  marriage  ; 
You've  come,  of  course,  to  spend  the  day  I — 
X  Thank  heaven  I  hear  the  carriage  !J 

"  What  I  must  you  go  ?     Next  time,  I  hope, 
You'll  give  me  longer  measure; 
Nay — I  shall  see  you  down  the  stairs — 
f  With  most  uncommon  pleasure  !) 

"Good  bye  I  good  bye  I  remember  all 
Next  time  you'll  take  your  dinners  I 
Now,  David,  mind,  I'm  not  at  home 
(In  future  to  the  Skinners  P' ) 

,  Hood's  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver  enabled  him  to 
illustrate  his  works  with  his  own  wood-cuts,  which  are 
often  indeed  rude,  but  always  expressive,  and  accompanied 
by  a  punning  legend.  A  series  of  these,  in  large  sheets, 
was  published  some  years  ago.  For  instance,  a  sailor  is 
represented  as  suddenly  struck  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage 
in  the  back,  apparently  much  to  his  consternation,  and 
this  is  explained  as  **  Discovering  the  pole.'' 

A  taxgatherer  is  represented  knocking  at  a  door,  and 
underneath  is  *'  The  great  plague  of  London.''  An  officer 
surveys  from  a  small  eminence,  the  battle  raging  in  the 
distance,  and  the  cut  is  illustrated  by  the  line,  **  'Tis  dis- 
tance lends^  enchantment  to  the  view."  A  juvenile  sweep 
is  holding  in  his  hand  a  recent  act  of  parliament  prohi- 
biting the  black  fraternity  from  crying  "  Sweep  ho  !" 
which  he  looks  upon  with  sorrowful  countenance,  and  to 
this  is  appended,  **  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here."  A  man 
appears  seated  at  table,  apparently  having  just  lifted  the 
cover  from  an  empty  dish,  which  he  surveys  with  some 
astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  resignation,  as  he  cries, 
*•  It  can't  be  helped." 

But  we  should  need  all  the  space  at  our  disposal  were 
we  to  gratify  to  its  full  extent  our  desire  for  extract.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  rhyming  prose  piece,  **  Shying 
a  Copper,"  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  modern  comic 
song,  and  which  reminds  one  of  Swift's  letter,  from  Mary 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  **  Poem— from  the  Polish ;"  "*  The 
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Lost  Heir;"  In  fine,  to  the  entire  volume,  which  contains 
sufficient  puns,  quirks,  and  good  things,  to  m^ke  the 
hterary  fortune  of  the  whole  body  of  our  latter  humorists. 

But  while  Hood  was  thus  dexterous  "  to  move  the  springs 
of  laughter,"  he  knew  also,  and  could  touch  the  **  source 
of  tears."  Who  can  read  without  emotion  "  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  the  "  Song  of  a  Shirt,"  "  To  a  Child  Embrac- 
ing his  Mother,"  and  ''The  death-bed?"  The  "Plea 
for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  and  **  The  two  Swans,"  are 
full  of  true  poetry  of  no  mean  order.  The  "  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram"  is  more  strikingly  solemn,  more  powerful 
in  its  warning  than  most  sermons,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
a  more  than  common, — an  awful  chilling  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  murder.  The  story  is,  moreover,  admirably 
treated,  and  its  original  integrity  pi*eserved  much  more 
faithfully  than  in  Bulwer's  noveL 

We  have  now  in  a  rapid,  and  perhaps  discursive  manner, 
noticed  the  writings  of  those  whose  names  occur  to  us  as 
chiefly  worth  remark  in  this  department  of  literature  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  have  reached  our  own  times.  Our 
limits,  and,  indeed,^  our  original  design  do  not,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  permit  us  to  examine  the  works  of  these 
writers,  at  any  length,  nor  do  we  hope  to  include  in  our 
remarks  upon  some  more  modern  all  the  names  which 
may  be  considered  worthy  of  mention.  Some,  indeed  we 
shall  purposely  pass  by.  Writers  such  as  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  have  opened  up  a  new  vein  of 
humour  peculiar  to  each,  demand  a  more  matured  and 
extended  examination  than  we  ai'e  able  to  give  at  present, 
and  which,  could  we  afibrd  it,  would  not,  as  we  trust  our 
readers  will  eventually  perceive,  be  germane  to  our  pm- 
I)ose  in  writing  these  remarks. 

The  writer,  who  most,  we  think,,  resembles  Hood  in  the 
style  and  character  of  his  humour,  is  the  Kev.  Richard 
Harris  Barham,  author  of  the  **  lugoldsby  Legends." 
Mr.  Barham  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position, that  men  of  real  humour  are  usually  men  of  good 
hearts  and  kindly  disposition.  Inferior  to  Hood  in  literary 
merit,.  Mr.  Barham's  humour  wants,  moreover,  that  uni- 
versality and  genial  spirit  which  were  the  chai'acteristics 
of  Hood's  muse.  His  style  is  too  mocking,  and  partakes 
too  much  of  the  modern  taste  for  ridicule,  to  please  very 
widely.  Though  men  may  be  forced  to  laugh  at  the 
ludicrous  and  absurd^  in  caricatiues  of  things  and  persons 
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dear  and  perhaps  even  objects  of  veneration,  a  leaven  of 
bitterness  will  remain  after  the  laugh  has  subsided,  and 
commonly  disgust  will  supervene. 

We  must  certainly  admit  Mr.  Barham's  claim  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  accomplished  rhymer  in  the  language. 
The  **  Legends"  contain  rhymes  which  for  ease,  fitness, 
and  measure,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  works  of  any  writer. 

The  first  series  of  the  *'  Legends^'  contains,  we  think, 
the  best  specimens  of  the  author's  humour  and  skill. 
**  The  Witches'  Frolic  "  is  admirably  told,  more  easily  by 
Ingoldsby  in  irregular  verse,  than  many  writers  could  have 
done  it  in  prose.  The  following  is  a  burlesque  of  the  legal 
circumlocution  adopted  in  indictments,  and  occurs  in  that 
part  of  the  story  in  which  Rob  Gilpin,  having  been  found  in 
the  justice's  cellar  into  which  he  had  been  mysteriously  con- 
veyed by  the  witches,  is  brought  before  his  worship  in  the 
great  hall. 

"  The  face  of  his  worship  grows  graver  and  graver. 
As  the  parties  detail  Robin's  shameful  behaviour  ; 
Mister  Buzzard,  the  Clerk,  while  the  tale  is  reciting, 
Sits  down  to  reduce  the  affair  into  writing, 

With  all  proper  diction 

And  due  legal  jBction  ; 
Viz.,  *  That  he  the  said  prisoner,  as  clearly  was  shown, 
Conspiring  with  folks  to  deponents  unknown. 
With  divers,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  people, 
In  two  thousand  hats,  each  hat  peaked  like  a  steeple, 

With  force  and  with  arms, 

And  with  sorcery  and  charms. 

Upon  two  thousand  brooms, 

Entered  four  thousand  rooms. 
To  wit,  two  thousand  pantries,  and  two  thousand  cellars, 
Put  in  bodily  fear  twenty  thousand  indwellers, 
And  with  sundry — that  is  to  say,  two  thousand — forks. 
Drew  divers — that  is  to  say,  ten  thousand — corks. 
And,  with  malice  prepense,  down  their  two  thousand  throttles 
Emptied  various, — that  is  to  say,  ten  thousand — bottles  ; 
All  in  breach  of  the  peace, — moved  by  Satan's  malignity — 
And  in  spite  of  King  James,  and  his  crown,  and  his  dignity." 

Mr.  Barham,  however,  is  not  without  a  touch  of  the 
never  absent  pathos  of  the  true  humorist.  In  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  refined  of  the 
collection  of  **  Legends,"  is  that  entitled  '*  The  Execu- 
tion ;"  and  the  breaking  of  the  day  on  which  th«  unhappy- 
wretch  is  hanged,  is  thus  described ; — 
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'*  Sweetly,  Oli !  sweetly  the  morning  breaks, 
With  roseate  streaks, 
Like  the  first  faint  flush  on  a  niaiden*s  cheeks  ! 
Seem'd  as  that  mild  and  clear  blue  sky, 
Smiled  upon  all  things  far  and  nigh, 
On  all — save  the  wretch  condemned  to  die  ! 
Alack  I  that  ever  so  fair  a  sun 
As  that  which  its  course  has  now  begun, 
Should  rise  on  such  scene  of  misery  ! 
Should  gild  with  rays  so  light  and  free 
That  dismal  dark-frowning  Gallows-tree! 
And  hark  I — a  sound  comes  big  with  fate  ; 
The  clock  from  St.  Sepulchre's  tower  strikes  eight  !-— 
List  to  that  low  funereal  bell  ; 
It  is  tolling,  alasl  a  living  man's  knell  ; — 
And  see  ! — from  forth  that  opening  door 
They  come — He  steps  that  threshold  o'er, 
Who  never  shall  tread  upon  threshold  more  ! 
— God  !  'tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  see 
That  pale  wan  man's  mute  agony, — 
The  glare  of  that  wild  despairing  eye, 
Now  bent  on  the  crowd,  now  turn'd  to  the  sky. 
As  though  'twere  scanning,  in  doubt  and  in  fear. 
The  path  of  the  spirit's  unknown  career  ; 
Those  pinion'd  arms,  those  hands  that  ne'er 
Shall  be  lifted  again, — not  even  in  prayer! 
That  heaving  chest! — enough — 'tis  done! 
The  bolt  has  fallen, — the  spirit  is  gone — 
For  weal  or  for  woe,  is  known  but  to  One  ! — 
— Oh  !  'twas  a  fearsome  sight!     Ah,  me  ! 
A  deed  to  shudder  at, — not  to  see.'' 

We  select  at  random  a  few  of  Mr.  Barham's  rhymes, — 

— "  Of  those  flatulent  folks  known  in  classical  story  as 
Aquilo,  Libs,  Notus,  Auster  and  Boreas. 

— **But  still  on  these  words  of  the  Bard  keep  a  fix'd  eye, 
Ingratum  si  dixeris,  omnia  dixti  I 

— "For  proofs,  having  made,  as  he  further  alleges,  stir. 
An  entry  was  found  in  the  old  Parish  Register. 

— *•  A  metaphor  taken — I  have  not  the  page  aright 
Out  of  an  ethical  work  by  the  stagyrite. 

— **  With  a  great  sprig  of  broom,  which  he  wore  as  a  badge  in  it, 
Named  from  the  circumstance,  Henry  Piantagenet." 
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*'  My  Letters  "  is  an  exceedingly  humorous  and  clever 
piece,  and  reminds  us  of  r*ope,  but  we  have  not  space  for 
further  extract.  The  Ingoldsby  Legends  will  repay  the 
reader  who  loves  the  humorous. 

We  must  dismiss  with  a  bare  mention  the  names  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  more  remarkable  for  keen  sarcastic  wit 
than  humour,  of  Albert  Smith,  essentially  cockney  in  his 
ideas  and  his  writings ;  of  Angus  Reach,  Mark  Lemon, 
the  brothers  Brough,  Planche,  and  a  host  of  other.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Abbott  A'Beckett  was  an  amusing  writer,  and  an 
amiable  and  worthy  man.  He  was  the  author  of  a  vast 
number  of  farces  and  extravaganzas,  as  they  are  called, 
and  made  a  successful  effort  to  render  into  readable  comic 
prose  the  solemn  Blackstone.  In  this  production  the 
sense  and  scope  of  the  original  work  are  preserved,  and  a 
student  too  lazy  or  too  frivolous  to  study  the  great  com- 
mentator, would  derive  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  useful 
information  from  a  perusal  of  the  travestie.     Thus  : — 

"  Every  Englishman  has  a  right  to  live  in  England,  or  at  least,  if 
he  cannot  live,  he  may  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  starving  there. 
The  sovereign  may  not  send  a  subject  to  Scotland,  Guernsey,  or 
Sark,  though  George  the  Fourth  sent  Brummell  to  Coventry,  and  our 
present  Queen  has  been  heard  to  tell  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  go  to  Bath, 
when  he  has  proposed  measures  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  The  third  right  is  the  right  of  property,  which 
the  law  peculiarly  regards  ;  it  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  deprived 
of  his  property  except  by  the  law  itself,  '  Which  often,'  says  Fieta> 
*  hath  a  happy  knack  of  stripping  him.' '' 

**  It  is  a  beautiful  fiction  of  the  English  law,  that  no  man  pays 
taxes  without  his  own  consent,  and  from  this  assertion,  it  wo-uld 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  tax-gatherers  were  the  very  idols  of 
the  people,  who  flock  round  them,  tending  specie  and  asking  receipts 
for  it.  By  legal  imagery,  the  people  are  declared  to  tax  themselves; 
but  Bracton,  in  a  learned  note,  added  *  hooky'  to  this  assertion, 
while  Mr.  Selden,  by  way  of  strengthening  the  comment,  has  sub- 
joined *  Walker,'  with  his  customary  quaintness," 

"  On  Freehold  Estates  of  Inheritance, 

**  Before  we  go  any  further  we  mean  to  consider  an  estate — but 
wo  shall  be  very  brief,  though  an  estate  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  we 
should  like  to  dwell  upon. 

•*  A  freehold  estate  of  inheritance  is  either  a  fee-simple,  or  a  fee- 
tail,  and  estates  are  probably  called  fees,  because  the  lawyers  gene- 
rally contrived  to  pay  themselves  pretty  well  out  of  them. 

"  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  fee  is  the  same  as  feud — a  feud 
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signifying  a  row,  because  fees,  which  arise  from  law  proceedings  are 
the  result  of  a  squabble. 

"  A  fee-simple  is  an  estate  that  a  man  may  leave  to  whom  he 
pleases  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  called  fee-simple,  because  it  is  some- 
times very  simply  or  foolishly  disposed  of.  *  Hence  the  tenant,' 
says  Bracton,  *  makes  good  his  own  title  to  be  called  a  simpleton.' 

**  It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  fee,  or  freehold,  might  remain  in 
abeyance — that  is  to  say,  without  an  owner — but  modern  lawyers 
cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  a  fee  with  nobody  to  take  it,  and  the 
doctrine  is  therefore  exploded. 

"  We  must  now  consider  a  limited  fee,  which  we  must  take 
care  not  to  confound  with  a  half  guinea  motion,  which  is  a  very 
limited  fee  indeed,  but  is  not  an  estate  of  inheritance,  because 
one's  heirs  are  not  likely  to  see  much  of  it.  These  limited  fees  are 
divided  into  fees  base,  or  qualified,  and  fees  conditional. 

"Base  fees  are  fees  with  a  qualification  subjoined  ;  though,  by- 
the-bye,  a  barrister  who  takes  a  base  fee,  or  in  other  words,  receives 
less  tlian  is  marked  on  his  brief,  has  seldom  any  qualification  at  all, 
either  as  an  advocate  or  a  gentleman. 

"  It  is  a  base  or  qualified  fee,  if  an  estate  were  granted  to  A,  and 
his  heirs,  beadles  of  the  Burlington  Arcade  ;  for  if  any  of  the  heirs 
of  A  should  cease  to  be  beadles  of  that  Arcade,  the  grant  i&  entirely 
defeated. 

*'  A  conditional  fee  is  perhaps  the  lowest  of  all  fees  in  its  ordinary 
sense  ;  for  when  a  barrister  agrees  to  receive  a  fee  conditionally  on 
winning  his  cause,  it  is  a  conditional  fee  that  he  bargains  for.  A 
person  seized  in  such  a  fee,  or  caught  at  such  a  trick,  would  deserve 
to  suffer  in  tail  by  a  general  indoi*sement,  without  limitation  or 
restriction  of  any  kind.  An  estate  held  by  a  conditional  fee,  is 
when  it  is  granted  to  B,  and  his  heirs  male,  so  that  if  he  has  only 
daughters,  they  cannot  have  the  estate." 

Mr.  A'Beckett's  ''Comic  History  of  Rome''  and  "  Comic 
History  of  England,"  are  tolerably  truthfnl  histories,  and 
illustrated  by  the  clever  hand  of  Leech,  form  amusing 
reading.  The  grotesque  mingling  in  the  text  of  modern 
expressions,  and  in  the  illustrations,  of  modern  dress  and 
customs  with  those  of  early  days  in  Home  and  Britain,  are 
frequently  irresistibly  comic,  and  the  author  is  not  in  a 
single  instance  guilty  of  an  unfair  sneer,  a  forbearance 
which  would  be  profitably  imitated  by  later  writers. 

Messrs.  Yates  and  R.  Brough  produced  about  three 
years  ago  a  clever  collection  of  parodies,  which  would  be,  no 
doubt,  better  worthy  of  notice  if  the  Rejected  Addresses 
had  never  been  written.  In  this  jeu  d'esprit  Mr.  Ainsworth 
is  parodied,  as   W.  Harassing  Tainsworth,  Mr.  Tui)i)cr 
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is  Martiiuizzi  Fupper,  and  E.  A.  Poe,  is  E<lgardo  Pooh. 
The  following  is  from  "  The  Parrot"  (the  lluvenj  of  the 
last. 

**  Once  as  through  the  streets  I  wandered,  and  o'er  many  a  fancy 
pondered, 
Many  a  fancy  quaint  and  curious,  which  had  filled  my  mind  of 

yore, — 

Suddenly  my  footsteps  stumbled  and  against  a  man  I  tumbled. 

Who,  beneath  a  sailor's  jacket,  something  large  and  heavy  bore. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,'  I  muttered,  as  I  rose  up  hurt  and  sore  ; 

But  the  sailor  only  swore. 

"Vexed  at  this,  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
*  Sir,'  said  I,  *  Now  really,  truly,  your  forgive. less  I  implore  V 
But,  in  fact,  my  sense  was  napping, — then  the  sailor  answered, 

rapping 
Out  his  dreadful  oaths,  and  awful  imprecations  by  the  score, — 
Answered  he,  *  Come,  hold  your  jaw  1 

*'  *  May  my  timbers  now  be  shivered,' — oh,  at  this  my  poor  heart 
quivered, — 
*  If  you  don't  beat  any  person  that  I  ever  met  before  ! 
You've  not  hurt  me;  stow  your  prosing,' — then  his  huge  pea-coat 

unclosing. 
Straight  he  showed  the  heavy  parcel,  which  beneath  his  arm  he 

bore, — 
Showed  a  cage,  which  held  a  parrot,  such  as  Crusoe  had  of  yore, 
"Which  at  once  drew  corks  and  swore. 

"  Much  1  marvelled  at  this  parrot,  green  as  grass  and  red  as  carrot. 
Which,  with  fluency  and  ease,  was  uttering  sentences  a  score  ; 
And  it  pleased  me  so  immensely,  and  I  liked  it  so  intensely. 
That  I  bid  for  it  at  once;  and  when  I  showed  of  gold,  my  store. 
Instantly  the  sailor  sold  it  ;  mine  it  was,  and  his  no  more  ; 
Mine  it  was  for  evermore/  " 

The  parrot  displays  its  accomplishments  in  a  very  un- 
seemly manner  when  arrived  at  its  new  possessor's  home, 
by  pouring  forth  volleys  of  oaths,  which  naturally  shock 
the  Pater  and  Mater- famili as,  and  this  conduct  provokes 
the  master  of  the  profane  bird  to  address  it  thus  : — 

*'  *  Parrot,'  said  I,  '  bird  of  evil !  parrot  still,  or  bird  or  devil  I 
By  the  piper,  whom  the  Israelitish  leader  played  before, 
I  will  stand  this  chaff  no  longer  !     We  will  see  now  which  is 
stronger. 
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Come,  now — off!  thy  cage  is  open — free  thou  art,  and  there's  the 

door ! 
Off  at  once,  and  I'll  forgive  thee  ;— take  the  hint,  and  leave  my 

door.' 

But  the  parrot  only  swore. 

*  And  the  parrot  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  tlie  very  self-same  perch  where  first  he  sat  in  days  of  yore  ; 
And  his  only  occupations  seem  acquiring  imprecations 
Of  the  last  and  freshest  fashions,  which  he  picks  up  by  the  score; 
Picks  them  up,  and,  with  the  greatest  gusto,  bawls  them  by  the 
score, 

And  will  swear  for  evermore." 

We  have  given  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  English  humorous  authors 
principally  to  show  that  the  writer,  or  collective  body  of 
writers,  who  would  hope  at  the  present  day  to  earn  renown 
in  this  department  of  literature,  must  possess  considerable 
qualifications  for  the  task,  which  also  has  become  so  much 
increased  in  difficulty. 

Want  of  self-confidence  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
characteristic  of  modern  times,  and  was  never  less  rare  in 
the  literary  world  than  at  this  moment. 

On  the  I7th  July,  1841,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a 
publication  professing  to  be  the  true  exponent  and  real 
representative  of  English  wit  and  humour. 

Punch,  indeed,  numbered  amongst  its  first  contributors 
several  names  of  note.  Douglas  Jerrold's  and  William 
M.  Thackeray's  were  powerful  and  brilliant  pens,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Gilbert  A.  A'Beckett,  Mark  Lemon,  and 
a  score  of  others,  helped  very  efficiently  to  keep  up  the 
game. 

The  idea,  borrowed  from  the  Paris  Charivari,  was  in 
England  a  new  and  proved  a  most  successful  one.  In 
addition  to  a  band  of  bright  wits,  the  services  of  Richard 
Doyle  and  John  Leech  were  enlisted,  and  the  good  things 
of  the  writers  were  illustrated  by  equally  good  things  from 
the  pencils  of  the  artists. 

Fun,  broad  as  well  as  refined,  arrows  discharged  at  the 
*'  flying  folly"  of  the  day,  puns,  epigrams,  and  burlesques, 
all,  to  do  them  justice,  as  yet  harmless  and  genial,  sparkled 
in  every  page,  and  made  Punch  really  delightful  reading 
in  every  hour  of  perfectly  abandoned  leisure.  In  those 
pages  Douglas  Jerrold's  **  Story  of  a  Feather,"  **  Punch's 
Letters  to  his  Son/' Albert  Smitj^'s  clever  ''Physiology 
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of  London  Evening  Parties,"  A^Beckett's  *'Comic  Black- 
stone/'  and  Thackeray's  ^'Fat  Contributor,"  *'Jeames 
Diary,"  and  **  Snab  Papers,"  made  their  first  appearance. 
And  here,  too,  was  for  the  first  time  read  by  many  a  tear- 
ful eye  Hood's  immortal  "  Song  of  a  Shirt." — Heu  I 
quantum  mutatus  I 

For  some  years  *' Punch"  held  on  a  blameless  and  at 
times  a  brilliant  course. 

About  1847  some  severe,  though  by  many  considered 
Just  and  wholesome  strictures  were  passed  on  Mr.  Alfred 
Bunn's  poetical  effusions,  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  opera 
libretto's,  he  had  published  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Bunn  manfully  entered  the  lists  with  his  (then) 
powerful  antagonist,  and  issued  a  number  of  a  publication 
entitled  *' A  Word  with  Punch."  In  size  and  external 
appearance  it  resembled  Punch,  and  on  the  cover  wa& 
significantly  printed,  **  To  be  continued  if  necessary," — - 
but  a  continuation  was  nat  necessary.  From  that  time 
forward,  save  perhaps  in  an  occasional  small  paragraph  in 
an  obscure  corner,  the  name  of  Alfred  Bunn  was  sacred 
from  the  pens  of  the  Punch  corps  of  writers.  Under  the 
names  of  Wronghead,  (Jerrold)  Sleekhead,  (A' Beckett) 
and  Thickhead,  (Mark  Lemon)  Mr.  Bunn,  in  a  number 
of  smart  though  violently  personal  paragraphs,  dealt  rather 
severely  with  the  trio,  who,  whether  they  despised  their 
antagonist,  or  perhaps  thought  they  had  had  quite  enough 
of  the  encounter,  appeared  no  more  upon  the  fiehL 
Perhaps,  indeed,  a  worthier  motive  influenced  their  con- 
duct ;  perhaps  they  felt  that  it  was  a  departure  from  the 
terms  upon  which  they  first  sought  and  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  the  public,  thus  to  gibbet,  under  the  pretence  of 
'*  fun,"  one  of  that  public;  perhaps  they  felt  that  a  delu- 
sive idea  of  the  possession  of  a  poetic  fancy  was  not  an 
offence  so  grave  as  to  justify  a  protracted  pillorying,  or 
perhaps  the  touch  upon  their  own  tender  spots  taught  them 
the  practical  justice  of  the  golden  maxim,  of  dealing  to 
others  the  treatment  they  would  wish  to  receive. 

This  check,  however,  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  origi- 
nal staff  of  contributors  becoming  scattered,  some  having 
departed  in  search  of  more  lasting  fame,  some  to  other 
pursuits,  public  and  private,  and  some  having  obeyed  the 
great  summons  to  eternity,  the  humour  began  to  flag,  and 
the  general  spirit  to  grow  dull. 

The  common  refuge  of  dulnoss  began  to  be  sought  by 
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those  who  remained,  who  finding  they  could  no  longer 
combine,  as  their  larger-minded  fellow-labourers  had  done, 
most  happily,  wit  with  wisdom,  began  themselves  to  play 
that  fool  whose  antics  they  had  hitherto  ridiculed. 

They  were,  indeed,  literally  at  their  wit's  end,  and  as 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  hope  to  maintain  the  public 
favour  by  the  force  of  intellect,  they  cast  about  for  some 
other  means  of  sustaining  then-  position.  In  the  course 
which  they  eventually  adopted  we  must  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  they  showed  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  national  character  of  their  countrymen.  They  knew 
that  John  Bull  not  only  thinks  himself  the  noblest,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  intellectual  creature  on  the  earth, 
but  that  he  likes  to  be  told  so  every  day  in  the  year  and 
every  hour  in  the  day.  They  knew  that  he  is  frequently 
a  fanatic  in  religion,  as  well  as  a  despot  in  politics,  and 
that  of  all  shades  of  belief  which  men  hold  in  the  world, 
there  is  not  one  which,  in  the  great  City  of  London  and 
through  many  parts  of  England  too,  is  so  good  a  subject 
for  coarse  ridicule  and  loV  buffoonery  as  that  which  bears 
the  great  name  of  Catholic. 

Men  of  genuine  feeling,  true  humorists,  however  strong 
their  prejudices,  however  sincere  their  error, — gentlemen, 
in  fine — would  have  abhorred  the  filthy  work ;  but  those 
who  now  laboured  at  it  were  formed  and  fitted  to  the  task, 
and  undertook  it  with  a  true  relish  for  the  ribald  and  the 
low.  Their  course  was  taken  accordingly,  and  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  once  brilliant  and  genial  Punch  the 
veliicle  of  slanderous  sneers  and  indecent  caricature  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  dignitaries.  The  hand  that  had 
adorned  its  pages  with  many  an  inimitable  illustration, 
that  had,  under  the  modest  sign  of  a  "  Dickey'*  bird,  pro- 
duced so  many  unrivalled  sketches  to  aid  the  pens  of  its 
writers,  and  which  had  executed  the  title  page  which  still 
figures  upon  its  cover,  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and,  step 
by  step.  Punch  fell  from  its  once  glorious  eminence  into 
the  mire  in  which  it  now  flaps  and  struggles. 

We  remember,  with  pain  and  with  regret,  the  day  when 
we  were  wont  to  take  up  the  latest  number  of  Punch  with 
the  full  assurance,  never  disappointed,  that  we  should  find 
in  its  pages  amusement  and  perhaps  instruction  ;  some 
new  view  of  public  affairs,  cleverly  and  humorously  sug- 
gested, some  public  abuse  whipped,  some  neglected  merit 
praised,  some  pretentious  fool  admonished ;  secure,  too,  in 
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that  day,  that  In  its  pages  we  should  never  meet  insult  to 
our  religion,  or  aught  that  could  offend  decency  or  good 
taste. 

How  stands  the  case  now  ?  We  take  up  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  numbers  at  hazard,  without  previous  perusal 
or  inspection. 

In  number  dated  1  Oct.,  1859,  page  the  first,  (and  of  the 
37th  vohinie,  133,)  we  find  the  following  choice  bit  of 
humour : — 

•<  Rome  and  Utah. — Rome,  the  spiritual  domain  of  the  Pope,  is 
called  by  papists  the  See  of  Peter.  Brigham  Young  may  with 
nearly  equal  reason,  and  to  quite  as  much  purpose,  boast  that  the 
Lake  of  Utah,  his  pontificate,  is  the  Sea  of  Saltpetre." 

Having  offered  this  insult  to  the  Catholics  of  the  king- 
dom. Punch,  on  the  next  page,  presents  the  Irish  people 
with  the  following ;  before  extracting  which  we  must  dis- 
claim all  sympathy  with  the  Nation  newspaper,  or  with  its 
joy  at  England's  misfortune.  We  prize  the  liberty  and 
security  we  enjoy  under  the  British  constitution,  and  we 
are  not  impelled  to  notice  this  pai-agraph  from  any  interest 
in  or  admiration  of  the  newspaper  alluded  to,  or  the  views 
suggested  by  it ;  but  we  desire  to  protest  against  the  igno- 
rant and  vulgar  flippancy  of  this  cheap  wit,  who  falling 
into  the  very  rage  which  he  deprecates,  sputters  his  fury 
unintelligibly  forth,  and  finishes  with  a  sneer  at  the  Irish 
people. 

•'  The  '  Nation  in  a  Fit. — On  the  disaster  at  the  Peiho,  the 
Nation  newspaper  makes  the  following,  among  other  remarks: — 

*'  *  Oil  tlie  waters  of  the  Peiho  the  British  banners  have  been 
covered  with  defeat,  slaughter,  and  disaster.  Deep  under  its  waves 
lie  the  shattered  skeletons  of  her  vanquished  flagships  ;  flying  for 

safety  to  Canton  are  the  remnant  of  her  routed  forces All 

draggled  with  blood,  all  ghastly  with  wounds,  all  pale  with  defeat 
1 — defeat,  wounds,  blood,  all  of  their  own  seeking  and  challenging— 
are  fleeing  the  men  who  were  the  first  to  *run  up  the  signal  for 
action,'  and  enter  upon  the  fight  in  which  they  have  been  so  terribly 
worsted.' 

''  Here  the  authoress  of  the  foregoing  efflux  of  hysterical  spite, 
was  overcome  by  emotion,  of  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  vent  her- 
self. She  sprang  from  her  seat  and  danced;  she  tore  her  dress,  and 
scratched  her  own  face  in  the  self-inversion  of  her  unglutted  malice. 
Choked  with  the  passion  which  she  could  neither  spit  nor  swallow, 
she  then  fell  into  a  fit,  whence  having  been  recovered  by  means  of 
burnt  feathers  and  hartshorn,  she  proceeded,  her  stays  having  beea 
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in  the  meanwhile  cut,  to  insult  the  misfortune  of  brave  men  with 
the  following  overstrained  and  incoherent  taunts: — 

'♦ '  Loud  rise  in  England  the  gnashing  of  teeth  and  the  oaths  for 
revenge  ;  *  foul  plaj,  foul  plaj,'  is  called  from  lip  to  lip,  which 
means,  •  we  have  been  beaten  ;'  foul  plaj  ;  we  took  gun-boats  up 
the  peaceful  river  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  cowards,  and  sweep  all 
before  us  ;  foul  play,  foul  play,  we,  instead,  have  been  swept  away. 
We  thought  we  were  the  stronger  party,  and  therefore  *  ran  up  the 
signal  for  action  ;'  the  action  has  gone  against  us  ;  we  have  had  to 
fly,  having  been  shct  down  *  like  birds  ;'  therefore,  '  foul  play,  foul 
play.'  Never  was  defeat  so  self-sought,  so  utter,  so  complete.  The 
*  action,'  for  which  the  English  admiral,  of  his  own  choice,  *ran  up 
the  signal,'  and  made  the  first  movement,  was  literally  a  battue  of 
the  British  assailants.     They  fell,  not  in  tens,  but  in  scores  and 

hundreds,  under  the  skilful  fire  of  the  long-despised  Chinese 

The  Chinese  did  not  prove  helpless  sheep  this  time,  that  is  all. 
Their  shout  of  victory  will  not  be  unheeded  iu  the  East.  .  .  .  The 
signs  redden  in  the  sky;  the  days  of  Eastern  conquests  and  plunder 
are  over !     The  tide  has  turned  on  the  Peiho.' 

"  Here  the  overwrought  woman  uttered  that  piercing  shriek, 
which,  as  indicated  in  the  *  Revivals,'  is  the  well-known  character- 
istic of  her  complaint,  and  again  fell,  foaming  and  kicking,  on  her 
back,  where  she  lay  for  the  space  of  an  hour  in  violent  convulsions, 
insomuch  that  it  took  three  men  to  hold  her. 

"  The  sex  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  Nation 
is  a  fact,  the  discovery  of  which  needs  no  clairvoyance.  Nobody 
can  mistake  it  who  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
rancorous  invective,  the  rampant  mockery,  the  exorbitant  impreca- 
tions of  infinite  and  impotent  hate,  the  rabid  canine  bowlings 
uttered  by  an  infuriated  female  of  the  lowest  class,  in  the  gripe  of 
the  police,  and  restrained  by  handcafl's  from  using  her  teeth  and 
nails. 

•'  But  the  best  of  the  joke  remains  to  be  told.  Whilst  Norah 
scolds  and  mocks  as  above  in  the  columns  of  the  Nation,  Judy 
accompanies  her  sister's  abuse  with  an  article  suggesting  that  Her 
Majesty  should  be  graciously  pleased  to  pardon  Meagher,  M'Manus, 
and — Mitchell!  As  if  the  Nation  thought  it  was  taking  just  the 
course  calculated  to  render  it  an  efiFectual  intercessor  with  the 
British  Government  on  behalf  of  Irish  traitors — not  to  name  both  a 
traitor  and  a  devilish  and  dastardly  miscreant  ;  the  vitriolic  cham- 
pion of  slavery. 

"  How  thoroughly  Irish  I  For  the  newspaper  capable  of  such 
wonderful  consistency  what  a  very  appropriate  name  is  the  Nation  /" 

What  business,  we  ask,  has  such  an  article  in  a  periodi- 
cal professing  to  be  intended  for  the  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment, and  occasionally  the  instruction  of  its  readers,  of  the 
general  reading  public  to  whose  support  it  appeals  ? 
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111  the  number  for  October  the  15th,  1859,  we  find  in  the 
leading  whole  page  engraving,  another  insult  to  the 
Catholic  religion  equally  low,  equally  pointless,  and  equally 
contemptible. 

We  by  no  means  admire  the  taste  of  those  enthusiastic 
young  men  who  insisted  on  yoking  themselves  to  the  car- 
riage of  Maddle.  Piccolomini,  and  drawing  her  in  triumph 
home  from  the  Dublin  theatre  last  September ;  but  after 
all  it  was  a  pardonable  folly,  pardonable  by  older,  wiser, 
and  better  heads  and  hearts  than  any  the  writers  in  Punch 
can  boast;  it  was  a  tribute,  not  very  refined  nor  very 
original,  to  a  woman's  genius,  and  one  which  has  before  now 
been  accorded  to  infinitely  less  deservings,  but  it  afforded 
Punch  an  opportunity  for  a  mean  sneer,  too  precious  in 
its  literary  insolvency  to  be  disregarded,  and  hence  the 
following : — 

"  ERIN  GO  BRAT  I 

"  A  pleasant  display  of  warm-hearted  Irish  feeling  lately  occurred 
at  Dublin,  where  Piccolomini  has  been  singing  at  the  Theatre 
Royal.  The  Dublin  boys  performed  a  graceful  act  of  homage 
towards  that  interesting  little  warbler.  According  to  the  Freetnatis 
Journal,  the  other  evening, 

**  *  On  her  issuing  from  the  stage-door,  and  enteringr  her  carriage, 
the  cheering  of  the  assemblage  became  most  vehement  and  enthusi- 
astic. The  fair  donna  smilingly  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid 
her.  But  she  was  hardly  seated  in  the  vehicle  when  the  horses  were 
unyoked  from  the  pole  in  a  twinkling  ;  about  a  hundred  joung  gen- 
tlemen collected  round  the  carriage,  and  drew  it  at  a  rapid  pace  to 
the  Greshara  Hotel,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  cheering  heartily 
all  the  way.' 

"  Now,  herein  the  Dublin  boys  manifested  an  instinct  of  a  truly 
noble  kind,  its  nobility  being  precisely  that  which  we  recognise  in 
that  noble  animal  the  horse.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  that  quadruped, 
might  not  the  ennobling  alacrity  to  draw  a  vehicle  be  utilized? 
Might  not  Mdlle.  Piccolomini,  at  least  so  long  as  she  remains  in 
Dublin,  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  hire  of  horses  by  availing 
herself  of  the  gratuitous  services  of  young  gentlemen  ?  They, 
doubtless,  would  only  be  too  happy  to  place  themselves  at  her  dis- 
posal, and  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  power  and  the  inclination 
which  Nature  has  implanted  in  their  minds  and  bodies.  Thus  she 
might  ride  about  wherever  she  pleased,  in  triumph  and  for  nothing. 
What  would  the  sprightly  young  vocalist  think  of  a  trip  to  Killar- 
ney  and  back  again  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  Irish  quadrupeds,  or 
horses  on  two  legs  :  young  gentlemen  of  Dublin  ?  They  would  cost 
her  nothing  but  their  keep,  and  would  probably  find  themselves  in 
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food,  wliich  of  cour?e  would  consist  of  the  verdure  of  green  Erin. 
Ev^en  were  there  turnpikes  in  her  waj,  she  would  get  the  expense  of 
tolls  reduced  to  the  lowest  denomination  ;  for  though  we  have,  with 
our  usual  delicacy,  called  her  cattle  Irish  horses,  thej  would  never 
be  mistaken  for  horses  by  the  toll-takers,  and  would  assuredly  be 
charged  for  at  the  smaller  rates  which  are  levied  on  humbler 
animals.  They  would  be  perfectly  safe,  though  perhaps  you  could 
not  exactly  warrant  them  to  go  quiet  in  harness,  as  they  would  pro- 
bably make  a  great  noise,  the  nature  of  which  is  suggested  by  the 
title  prefixed  to  these  observations." 

Were  the  offence  a  graver  one  ten  ^thousand  times,  the 
true  humorist  would  hold  his  peace,  and  where  he  could 
not  commend  would  have  refrained  from  speaking.  He, 
indeed,  with  a  true  love  for  the  spirit  of  wit  and  humour, 
would  have  thought  of  Swift,  of  Sheridan,  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Farquahar,  and  of  O'Keeffe,  and  remembering  all  that 
Ireland  has  given  to  the  genius  of  humour,  would  have 
blushed  to  utter  the  poor  and  threadbare  joke  which  we 
have  above  extracted. 

An  anonymous  writer,  sheltered  from  the  public  eye, 
would  need  to  be  a  man  of  pure  motives  ;  if  a  dishonest  or 
mean  one,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  his  namelessness,  he 
thrusts  forth  his  arm  and  stabs  his  victim  to  the  heart,  who 
in  the  full  liglit  affords  a  distinct  mark  to  the  assassin, 
and  falls  lifeless,  or  sorely  wounded,  without  seeing  whence 
the  blow  was  struck.  Well  may  we  ask,  therefore,  what 
security  is  there  for  private  character  and  reputation  from 
the  attacks  of  men  who  could  pen  such  paragraphs  as 
those  we  have  extracted  ?  We  fear  there  is  but  that  which 
the  law  of  the  land  affords ;  the  dread  of  a  verdict  of  dama- 
ges may  deter  them,  but  certainly  neither  right  feeling  nor 
a  Christian  spirit  exercises  any  influence  upon  their  actions. 

To  proceed  with  our  ungrateful  but  necessary  task  ;  in 
No.  896,  vol.  XXXV,,  for  Sept.  11th,  1858,  we  find  the 
following : — 

•'  The  Ultramontane  Toastmaster. — At  the  dinner  which  the 
priests  gave  at  Ballynasloe  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  usual  disloyal 
toast  was  drunk,  and  the  usual  loyal  toast  omitted.  As  the  assem- 
bly, with  the  exception  of  two  persons,  consisted  entirely  of  eccle- 
siastics,  the  disaffection  evidenced  by  that  omission  may  be  despised. 
The  people  of  Ireland  will  drink  the  Queen's  health  in  spite  of  their 
priests,  who,  at  least  when  that  toast  is  proposed,  are  unable,  though 
they  may  wish,  to  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity.'' 

VOL.  XLVIII.-No.  XCV.  10 
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**THE  PRIESTS  AND  'THE  LADIES.' 

'■* '  What  do  tlie  Priests,'  asked  Deimi?,  <  mean, 
Toasting  the  Pope  and  not  the  Queen  V 

*  Bedad,  thej  mean  to  drink,'  said  Tliadj, 

*  Our  Scarlet,  not  our  Sovereign  Lady.' '' 

A  morsel  of  choice  profanity  is  liere  introdiiced  to  givo 
spice  and  seasoning  to  the  jest,  which  even  with  this  addi- 
tion is  of  the  very  flattest. 

Again,  in  page  143,  of  vol.  xxxvii.,  the  nnmber  being 
052,  ior  October  8,  1859,  we  are  treated  to  a  paragraph 
that  for  pitifnl  spite  and  rancorous  intolerance,  and  yet 
more  for  gross  mendacity,  surpasses  those  we  have  indi- 
cated. 

There  were  few  reasonable  men  of  any  shade  of  politics 
or  belief  who  did  not  condemn  Lord  Derby's  cruel  and 
tyrannical  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  tenantry  of  the 
Doon  Estate.  The  warmest  advocates  of  landlord  des- 
potism recoiled  from  the  notion  of  visiting  on  an  entire 
townland  the  guilt  of  one  wretch.  Without  a  particle  of 
proof  of  actual  connivance  or  participation  in  the  crime  of 
the  murderer,  whole  famihes  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
expulsion  from  their  homesteads,  as  the  penalty  for  not 
leaving  their  daily  labour  to  pursue  over  the  country  the 
guilty  fugitive ;  fugitive  we  have  a  right  to  call  him,  for 
men  generally  fly  after  committing  foul  crimes;  and  we 
have  heard  nothing  and  read  nothing  that  convinces  us 
that  this  one  remained  sheltered  and  protected  on  the 
scene  of  his  offence.  But  the  measure  of  injustice  and 
tyranny  was  filled  to  the  brim,  when  the  good  and  virtuous 
pastor  of  the  parish  was  included  in  the  list  of  the 
denounced.  The  rabid  and  bigotted  portion  of  the  press 
applauded  the  deed  ;  and  the  very  men  who  would  have 
found  in  a  breach  of  the  seal  of  the  confessional,  the 
assumed  justification  of  all  the  bitter  abuse  poured  forth 
by  them  upon  the  Catholic  religion  justified  Lord  Derby's 
act  as  a  proper  castigation  of  the  offence  of  preserving  that 
seal  intact.  It  would,  indeed,  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not 
melancholy,  to  view  the  mental  blindness  and  perverse 
inconsistency  of  these  writers,  who  take  it  for  granted  that 
tlie  murderer,  reeking  from  his  deed  of  blood,  had  gone 
straight  to  the  great  tribunal  of  confession,  and  that  the 
man  whose  conscience  was  seared,  and  whose  heart  was 
adamant,  sought  spontaneously  that  refuge,  to  which  none 
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but  those  whose  souls  are  softened,  and  who  are  penetrated 
by  a  sense  of  guilt,  ever  thhik  of  approaching.  Were  such 
writers  worthy  of  refutation  we  might  proceed  to  show  how 
reverently  and  cautiously  every  Catholic  priest  dispenses 
the  great  powers  with  which  the  Almighty  has  invested 
him  in  this  sacrament ;  how  keenly  he  tries  to  look  into 
the  very  inmost  soul  of  the  penitent,  and  how  anxiously 
and  scrupulously  he  labours  to  discover  whether  the  sor- 
row of  the  sinner  is  the  sincere  outpouring  of  the  heart,  or 
the  hollow  profession  of  deluded  self-love. 

"  Ne  Plus  Ultra- Montanist. — Mr.  Punch's  recommendation  to 
make  short  work  with  the  Irish  priests  who  refuse  to  use  in  aid  of 
the  law  their  absolute  power  over  their  flocks,  has  caused  a  vast 
explosion  of  wrath  in  the  journals  devoted  to  the  ultra-montane 
hierarchy.  Of  abuse,  especially  from  the  tools  of  the  priesthood, 
Mr.  Punch  has  had  so  much  in  his  time,  while  working  out  reforms 
in  Cliurch  and  State,  and  generally  revising  and  improving  the 
Constitution,  that  he  can  bear  it  very  equably.  But  really,  when 
it  is  advanced  as  a  new  grievance,  that  Lord  Derby  has  caused 
notice  to  quit  to  be  served  upon  tliepriest  of  the  tenantry  who  noto- 
riously harbour  a  murderer,  and  who,  if  ordered  by  that  priest, 
under  pain  of  his  Church's  thunders,  to  hand  over  the  scoundrel, 
would  do  it  in  an  hour,  Mr.  Punch  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
must  be  some  other  connection  between  Irishmen  and  Impudence 
besides  their  both  beginning  with  an  I." 

But  we  sicken  over  this  filth.  The  curious  in  such 
matters  may  pursue  the  task  truly,  indeed,  **ad  nauseam," 
through  the  latter  numbers  of  Punch.  We  may  indicate 
some  versicles  entitled,  **  Freedom  for  the  Popish  Press," 
to  be  found  No.  955,  for  October  29,  1859,  vol.  xxxvii., 
p.  179  ;  an  illustration  styled  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  for  1859,  p. 
202  of  the  same  volume,  the  number  being  957,  for  Nov. 
12, 1859,  and  ''  The  Doom  of  the  Pope,"  in  number  964, 
for  Dec.  31,1859. 

We  think  the  candid  reader  will  admit  that  we  are  fully 
justified  in  our  statement  that  Punch  has  lost  its  prestige, 
and  become  little  better  than  an  illlustrated  Morning 
Herald  or  Standard.  We  look  in  vain  through  its  pages 
for  a  brilliant  idea,  a  clever  bon  mot,  an  ingenious  or  inte- 
resting tale.  Its  glory  has,  indeed,  departed,  and  lower  it 
cannot  sink,  unless  it  disappear  entirely  from  view.  Know- 
ing what  it  once  was  we  shame  to  see  the  thing  it  has 
become. 

Even  that  portion  still  devoted  to  the    humorous  is 
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wretchedly  dull  and  spiritless.  The  same  idea  is  produced 
over  and  over  apjain  in  anew  shape,  till  its  flimsy  covering 
has  been  worn  so  transparent  that  the  dullest  eye  cannot 
miss  seeing  through  the  disguise.  Mr.  Briggs,  with  his 
domestic  failures  and  eccentricities,  was  ridden  to  death 
upon  his  successive  steeds.  The  rising  generation  was 
exhibited  in  every  possible  phase  of  forward  assurance, 
until  even  the  boundless  stock  of  impudence  usually 
ascribed  to  it  became  exhausted;  the  colossal  " swells," 
**  bearded  like  the  pard,"  and  evidently  in  their  real 
existence  objects  of  devoted  reverence  to  the  Punch  writers 
and  artists,  having  figured  away  in  every  position  of 
absurdity  and  inanity,  were  at  length  silent  from  absolute 
lack  of  anything  to  say.  Poverty,  not  vice,  is  the  object 
of  the  keen  lash  of  these  aspiring  wits.  They  hate  with 
hearty  loathing  narrow  means,  poor  old  age,  and  simple 
frugality;  how  durst  the  city  clerk,  on  £80  a-y ear,  pre- 
sume to  exhibit  himself  in  park  or  road  upon  a  borrowed 
or  a  hired  steed  ?  the  middle  aged  spinster  to  adorn  her 
antiquated  form  with  modern  bonnet  or  amplitude  of  crino- 
line ?  the  wayworn  broken-down  teacher  to  indulge  in  a 
sixpenny  cab  drive  ?  how  durst,  in  fine,  aught  that  is 
lowly,  or  simple,  or  unfashionable,  presume  to  breathe  the 
vital  air  and  share  existence  with  those  devout  worship- 
pers of  wealth,  those  cringing  adorers  of  rank,  those 
huml)le  flunkeys  of  fashionable  circles  ?     -^ 

The  freedom  of  the  Press,  to  the  honest  and  the  able 
writer  a  glorious  boon,  is,  in  the  hands  of  these  rash  and 
foolish  writers,  a  sharp  weapon,  wherewith  they  injure 
themselves,  a  biting  lash  which  they  unwittingly  apply  to 
their  own  backs. 

The  faith  that  has  withstood  the  storms  and  assaults  of 
ages,  whose  tenets  and  whose  teachings  have  been  the 
battle-ground  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all  times  in  contro- 
versy and  polemics,  is  forsooth  to  be  the  plaything  and 
the  butt  of  these  pert  and  flippant  scribblers  !  They  are  to 
accomplish  with  their  petty  darts  of  spite  aud  ribaldry,  the 
overthrow  of  that  structure,  which  not  all  the  powers  of 
earth,  physical  and  mental,  have  hitherto  succeeded  in 
shaking. 

VVith  the  characteristic  hardihood  of  the  *'  scorner,"  in 
whose  chair  these  misguided  men  delight  to  sit,  they  ridi- 
cule and  mock  at  things  which  sensible  men  of  all  shades 
of  belief  regard  with  respect,  and  prate  familiarly  of  things 
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which  are  as  far  above  their  comprehension  as  they  are 
above  their  poor  assaults. 

Learned  critics  of  the  theatres  and -the  casinos,  smart 
reviewers  of  the  last  new  novel,  prompt  retailers  of  small 
liter.iry  gossip,  let  them  keep  within  their  self-selected 
sphere,  and  if  their  united  classic  lore  will  enable  them  to 
translate  into  their  mother  ton^^ue  the  advice  given  by  a 
painter  of  autiquity  to  a  presumptuous  critic,  we  trust  that 
they  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  remember  ''ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam/'  It"  they  hold  any  creed  save  hatred 
of  Catholicity,  if  even  that^  hatred  be  real,  and  not  the 
purchased  hostility  of  a  hireling,  let  them  turn  their 
powerful  pens  to  the  reformation  of  that  creed ;  its  genius 
they  may  know,  its  practice  and  its  spirit  they  may  appre- 
ciate, but  of  Catholicity  they  know  absolutely  nothing, 
and  will,  probably,  blinded  as  they  are  by  prejudice,  never 
know  more.  For  us  we  care  not,  save  in  pity  and  common 
charity,  whether  or  no  their  eyes  shall  be  ever  opened ;  we 
are  content  that  they  should  be  ignorant  if  they  will,  and 
are  content  that  with  them  every  priest  should  be  still  a 
Jesuit,  and  every  zealous  Catholic  an  Ultra-Montanist. 
We  have  done  our  duty  by  administering  this  rebuke,  and 
henceforth  we  dismiss  Punch  to  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion— once  and  for  ever. 

But  first  descend  from  your  self- erected  eminence, 
ye  vain  and  empty  boasters,  who  plume  yourselves  as  the 
representatives  of  British  humour,  ye  who  mistake  ribaldry 
for  humour,  vulgar  abuse  for  satire,  and  rank  intolerance 
for  love  of  truth ;  who  trade  upon  tlie  bad  passions  of  the 
bigot,  and  seek  your  highest  laurels  at  the  hands  of  sim- 
pering belles  and  empty  coxcombs.  The  shade  of  the 
inniiortal  Hood,  who  once  graced  your  pages  with  his 
illustrious  pen,  reproaches  you  for  your  cowardly  treason 
to  the  cause  oF  true  humour — humour  which  is  ever  gener- 
ous, ever  inoffensive,  ever  genial,  ever  true  and  good. 
Humour — not  one  touch,  not  one  inkling  of  whose  true 
spirit  has  ever  shone  in  all  that  you  have  written,  in  that 
publication  which  was  once  the  Glory  of  periodical  liter- 
ature, and  which  is  now  its  Shame. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  A  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,  "being  a  View  of  the 
OHgin,  Progress^  arid  Fall  of  Italian  Freedom.  By  J.  C.  L. 
Sismoudi. 

2.  Rome :  its  Ruler  and  its  Institutions.  By  Jolm  Francis  Maguire, 
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THE  nearer  to  Rome  the  farther  from  the  Pope,  is  tlie 
impious  utterance  of  unbelief  to-day.  Beyond  the 
mountains,  in  the  phiins  of  Gaul  and  in  the  city  of  Vol- 
taire, in  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or  still  more 
along  the  borders  of  the  distant  Danube,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  island  of  Saints,  on  the  confines 
of  Europe,  in  the  vast  continents  lying  beyond  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  is  obeyed  and  reverenced ;  but  in  ungenerous 
and  insurgent  Italy  his  dominion  is  defied  and  his 
rule  set  at  nought.  Among  strangers  no  reverence 
is  too  great  for  his  sacred  person,  no  obedience  too 
unqualified  before  his  infallible  authority ;  but  at  home 
his  own  receive  him  not.  No  city  of  all  his  ancient 
inheritance  shall  henceforth  recognize  his  rule,  and 
even  in  eternal  Rome  itself  the  Vatican  shall  alone 
remain  as  a  resting-place  for  his  wearied  feet.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  will  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  so  speaks  the 
irreverent  voice  of  the  excommunicated  king.  Give  unto 
me,  it  says,  Umbria  and  the  Marshes,  it  is  the  will  of  the 
universal  people,  it  is  the  immutable  decree  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  tiara  is  too  heavy  with  the  weight  of  ages,  it 
must  be  broken  up  by  the  arm  of  the  nineteenth  century.  , 
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The  proj^ress  of  the  human  mind  abhors  the  antiquated 
ft^ttors  of  faith.  The  spirit  of  the  age  lusts  after  novelty, 
and  the  Papacy,  as  old  as  the  hills,  offers  no  change  to  the 
spirit  of  unrest.  The  revolution  seeks  for  excitement,  the 
Papacy  loves  tranquillity.  The  revohition  encourages 
sell-will,  Rome  demands  obedience.  The  revolution  flat- 
ters the  pride  of  the  individual,  and  fosters  the  national 
vanity.  It  promises  dominion,  and  power,  and  wealth,  it 
excites  the  day-dream  of  a  united  Italy — a  new  kingdoni 
destined  to  march  in  the  van  of  civilization,  the  glory  of 
the  earth.  St.  Peter  holds  only  the  keys  of  heaven,  and 
offers  the  self-denial  of  the  cross.  Hence  arises  the  deadly 
feud  between  Rome  and  the  revolution,  between  pride  and 
obedience.  It  is  the  ancient  temptation  and  the  old  strug- 
gle. The  crushed  head  of  the  serpent  is  raised  again,  and 
his  tongue  frames  a  new  lie — that  the  Papacy  rules  with 
a  leaden  sceptre  and  deadens  the  quick  intellect — tyran- 
nises over  the  body  as  well  as  over  the  mind— checks 
material  development  even  more  than  liberty  of  thought 
— dries  up  the  sources  of  wealth,  and  crusli|3S  all  life  out 
of  the  land  over  which  it  rules,  until  a  c|;y  of  anguish 
against  Papal  misrule  goes  up  to  the  sympathetic  ear  of 
crowned  ambition. 

^  The  great  redressor  of  Italian  wrongs  is  moved  to 
pity  in  the  very  depths  of  his  kingly  and  chivalric 
heart,  he  calls  upon  his  magnanimous  ally,  his  yoke- 
fellow of  justice,  to  aid  him  in  his  noble  enterprise. 
The  legions  of  the  new  Napoleon  cross  the  Alps  to  wage 
war  for  an  ''  Idea."  Wonls  have  lost  their  significance, 
and  men  go  about  the  world  with  masks  on  their  faces. 
The  lust  of  dominion  is  now  called  rectification  of  frontiers, 
the  work  of  conquest  goes  under  the  name  of  annexation 
by  universal  election,  and  territorial  aggrandisement  is  a 
geographical  necessity.  But  we  in  England  are  a  plain- 
spoken  people,  we  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  a  thief  a  thief. 
We  thrust  back  with  indignation  the  robber-hand  that  has 
seized  the  mountain  tops  of  Savoy,  although  it  has  dangled 
before  our  dazzled  eyes  a  commercial  treaty  by  way  of 
bribe,  and  opened  up  to  our  trading  propensities  a  prospect 
of  commercial  advantages.  The  wretched  mountain  tops 
of  Savoy  are  not  worth  a  thought,  and  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb for  a  moment  the  even  current  of  events.  The 
guarantee  of  Swiss  independence  belongs  to  a  bygone 
order  of  things,  and  is  insi;5ted  upon  only  by  those  who 
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wish  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of  "antiquated 
antagonism  '*  to  France. 

The  revolution  is  wise  in  its  generation,  and  has  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day.  Emperors  are  its 
agents  and  kings  its  tools.  It  hides  the  naked  dagger  in 
its  breeches  pocket,  and  hires  the  rifled  cannon  and  the 
regular  army  of  its  crowned  allies  to  overthrow  states 
or  to  banish  princes.  It  has  a  way  of  its  own  to  square 
accounts  and  strike  a  balance  with  its  friends  and  promo- 
ters. Its  hopes  and  schemes  find  a  larger  circulation 
than  the  secret  societies  were  ever  able  to  give;  for  it 
speaks  in  Imperial  notes,  and  in  official  despatches,  and  in 
parliamentary  blue  books."''  With  such  unusual  aids  and 
appliances  what  may  the  revolution  not  hope  to  effect  in 
Europe  ?  It  lays  down  new  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  common  weal  of  nations.  It  adopts  the  imperial  lan- 
guage, and  talks,  in  the  cant  phraseology  of  the  day,  of 
geographical  truths  that  may  not  be  gainsaid,  of  natural 
boundaries,  of  the  rectification  of  frontiers,  of  community 
of  language.  ,  The  violators  of  order,  of  peace,  and  of  right, 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  treaties  are  but  rags,  that  the 
balance  of  power  is  an  invention  of  despots,  and  inter- 
national law  an  oppression  of  the  peoples.  But  the 
revolutionary  principle  is  not  now  confined  merely  to 
agents  who  have  graduated  in  a  foreign  school,  or  ^  to 
the  secret  societies,  or  to  the  dregs  of  the  population 
to  be  found  in  every  city,  but  it  has  taken  a  wider 
range  over  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  struck  a  deeper 
root  into  the  national  soil  of  Italy.  What  most  interests 
us,  however,  is  the  question.  How  comes  it  that  in  the 
very  States  of  the  Church,  under  the  pontifical  eye, 
as  well  as  in  Catholic  Tuscany,  and  among  the  pious 
Piedmontese,  the  revolutionary  principle  has  not  only  cast 
its  roots,  but  has  already  sprung  up  into  maturity,  and, 
like  the  baneful  upas  tree,  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the 
fair  face  of  Italy,  and  spread  its  blight  on  the  ripening 
fruit  of  Italian  regeneration  ?  The  answer  is  ready  on  the 
flippant  lip  of  European  liberalism.     Papal  misrule  is  the 


*  The  overbearing  and  dictatorial  despatches  addressed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  to  the  government  of  Naples,  on  the  management  of 
its  internal  concerns,  were  instantly  translated  into  Italian,  and 
circulated  throughout  the  country  b^  the  agents  of  the  revolution. 
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reason  of  the  Italian  revolution,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  of  its  princely  satellites  has 
brought  about  a  consummation  long  foreseen,  and  a  well- 
merited  chastisement.  Supported  by  no  evidence,  thrown 
into  no  specific  shape,  the  charge  of  Papal  misrule  wonld, 
like  a  bottomless  ship,  soon  sink  beneath  its  own  weight, 
were  it  not  upheld  by  fictitious  aids,  by  the  easy  resource 
of  ready  invention.  It  is  like  a  painted  ship  on  a  painted 
ocean,  a  clumsy  and  over-coloured  daub,  that  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  clever  contrivance.  It  does  not  bear  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  truth,  and  ought  not  to  deceive, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  merest  tyro  in  critical  sagacity. 
But  yet  this  charge  of  Papal  misrule  has  been  boldly 
launched  into  the  sea  of  prejudice,  that  ever  surges  round 
the  time-honoured  bark  of  Peter.  We  shall  have  to  revert 
in  the  course  of  these  pages  to  the  subject  of  the  Papal 
government  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  examine  how 
far,  whether  even  to  any  extent,  the  cause  of  the  partial 
revolt  of  his  subjects  is  to  be  traced  to  the  system  and 
statesmanship  of  the  Pope.  In  treating  of  the  influence 
and  supremacy  of  Austria  in  Italy  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  on  Italian  soil, 
present  an  apparent  difficulty  which  requires  more  than  a 
superficial  consideration.  We  should  be  doing  injustice  to 
ourselves,  however,  and  have  indeed  to  put  a  constraint  on 
our  inclinations,  were  we  not  to  avow  that  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  is  not  unnaturally  excited  in  our  mind  on  behalf 
of  a  people  struggling  to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger.  But  we  are  free  also  to  confess  that  the  rule  of 
the  foreigner  would  have  never  prevailed  were  it  not  the 
result  of  a  necessity  which  still  exists,  were  it  not  the 
effect  of  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  national  character 
of  the  Italian. 

^  AVe  shall  pass  over,  then,  for  the  present,  the  considera- 
tion of  Papal  misrule,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  in  its  Italian  dependencies,  in  order  to  yield  for 
once  in  a  good  natured  manner  to  the  humour  of  the  day. 
We  shall  follow  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  taking  up  the 
imperial  jargon  of  "  facts  and  their  inexorable  logic," 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  It  is  a  fact,  then, 
that  universal  Italy,  groaning  under  an  intolerable  tyranny, 
longs  for  the  present  to  cast  itself  into  the  open  arms  of 
Victor  Emanuel.      It  is  a  fact  that  the  Romagnas  and 
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Central  Italy,  under  no  compulsion,  have  all  but  unani- 
mously voted  tor  annexation  to  Sardinia.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Savoy  and  the  county  Nice,  with  bowed  head  and  bated 
breath,  have  beorged  to  be  annexed  to  imperial  and  des- 
potic France.  Or  are  deputations  not  to  be  credited,  or 
votes  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ?  Are  we  bound  to 
inquire  whence  deputations  come,  and  whither  vanish  ? 
Are  we  to  doubt  smooth  tonj^ues,  or  to  affect  disgust  at 
rich,  oily,  overflowing  lips  ?  Had  we  to  track  toads  home 
to  their  holes,  in  what  corner  of  Savoy  should  we  have  to 
seek  after  these  mysterious  delegates  ?  In  these  profit- 
able days  of  annexation  such  loathsome  creatures  abound 
in  Italy  as  well  as  ifi  Savoy.  But  there  is  one  notorious 
fact  which  these  Savoyard  reminiscences  bring  to  our 
ungrateful  memory.  It  is  a  fact,  doubt  who  may,  a  veri- 
table fact;  for  have  we  not  an  emperor's  word  for  it  that  the 
wretched  mountain-tops  of  Savoy  were,  by  the  unforeseen 
force  of'  events,  and  against  his  will  and  desire,  thrust 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Sardinia's  "magnanimous  "  ally  ? 
It  formed  none  of  the  Napoleonic  ideas.  It  made  no  part  of 
the  family  compact.  It  was  not  a  bargain  struck  before 
the  Italian  revolutionary  war  broke  out.  Napoleon  did 
not  achieve  this  greatness,  but  had  it  thrust  upon  him. 
But  what  else  are  facts  which  we  must  receive  unchal- 
lenged, and  believe  without  hesitation?  Are  the  tele- 
grams flying  along  the  electric  wire,  fi'om  hour  to  hou, 
to  be  relied  upon  ?  Are  imperial  notes  and  royal  speeches, 
and  the  letters  from  "  our  own  correspondents,"  facts  to 
be  swallowed  without  a  grain  of  salt?  Are  we,  with  our 
ungluttonous  stomachs  that  turn  with  nausea  from 
these  overladen  dishes,  not  to  have  one  little  grain  of  salt 
left  to  us  to  savour  these  rich  meats  that  are  served  up 
wiih  so  little  discretion  by  so  many  cooks? 

With  a  grand  display  of  fairness  we  have  been  begged 
to  make  a  compromise,  to  disbelieve,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  we  choose,  M.  About's  studied  pleasantries,  to  set  aside 
the  reports  of  the  impious  "  Siecle,"  and  to  take,  at  what 
they  are  worth,  M.  Grand-Guillot's  grandiloquous  rhap- 
sodies, but  on  the  other,  to  accept  as  facts,  whatever  the 
English  newspapers  report  about  Italy,  the  revolution,  and 
the  Pope.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  unneighbourly.  We 
are  unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  writers  of  the 
day,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  truth  to  gratify  their 
pleasant  humour,  and  our  self-respect  forbids  us  to  sink  to 
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the  level  of  their  daily  absurdities.  We  will,  however, 
.Mccept  the  broad  conclusion  that  a  large  portion  of  Italy 
has  broken  from  allegiance  to  its  rulers,  and  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  Victor  Emanuel,  set  the  Pope  at  defiance. 
VVe  will  not  now  pull  to  pieces  the  theories  set  up  by 
vario\is  Protestant  writers,  to  account  for  this  revolt 
against  the  counsels  of  Rome,  and  against  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See,  but  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  real 
causes  that  underlie  the  present  movement  and  agitation 
in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

We  will  not  stop  to  dissect  the  facts  which  we  are  now 
so  implicitly  called  upon  to  believe  concerning  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  the  mode  by  which  the  vote  of  annexa- 
tion was  brought  about  in  Central  Italy  and  the  States  of 
the  Church.  We  will  not  enquire  how  it  came  to  pass,  by 
what  persuasion,  or  under  what  gentle  pressure,  that  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Tuscany,  entitled  to  the  suf- 
frage, cast  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
We  shall  only  remark,  that  for  nine  eventful  months  his 
active  agents  were  in  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  that 
every  office  of  influence  and  emolument  was  filled  with 
creatures  of  his  own,  that  the  mayors,  and  all  the  heavy 
official  stafi",  who  had  the  management  of  the  annexation 
business,  were  bound,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  present 
and  future  interest,  to  see  that  the  voting  *^came  off"  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  master.  By  methods  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  pursued  an  unrelenting  canvass,  and  all 
who  are  familiar  with  Continental  habits,  must  be  aware 
how  these  officials,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  lord 
it  over  their  fellow-men,  and  what  awe  they  inspire  into 
the  mind  of  the  simple  villager  or  submissive  citizen.  But 
in  this  age  of  enlightened  progress,  men  of  independent 
character,  we  shall  be  told,  are  above  official  intimidation, 
and  men  of  honesty  rise  superior  in  times  of  great  emer- 
gency at  least,  to  all  considerations  of  personal  interest. 
Alas  for  poor  humanity,  gold  is  to-day  its  master,  in  no 
age  did  it  show  less  superiority  to  the  glittering  symbol  of 
ease  and  self-indulgence.  How  often  even  in  this  metro- 
polis, in  this  centre  of  busy  life  and  commercial  credit, 
have  not  honesty  and  honour  both  been  sacrificed  at  the 
guilty  shrine  of  Moloch.  In  addition  to  official  brow- 
beating, and  to  the  subtle  influence  of  self-interest,  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  unhappy  populations  of  Central  Italy,  we 
shall  not  scruple  to  assert,  because  we  have  evidence  of 
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the  fact  before  us,  that  personal  violence  was  resorted  to, 
and  gross  intimidation  practised,  in  the  Romagna  at  least, 
to  compel  the  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Pope  to  vote  for 
Victor  Emanuel.  Committees  were  formed  of  the  old 
revolutionary  stamp,  that  have  before  now  filled  the  world 
with  dread,  and  horror  unspeakable.  From  many  a  city 
or  village  they  issued  their  mandates  to  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, to  the  owners  of  workshops  and  manufactories,  and 
to  the  parish  priests,  threatening  them  with  visits  of  vio- 
lence, and  even  with  death,  if  they  did  not  bring  all  those 
who  were  under  their  influence  or  control,  to  record  their 
votes  for  annexing  their  country  to  Sardinia.  Nor  were 
these  idle  words,  the  empty  menaces  of  men,  who  were 
unwilling  or  afraid  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution. 
At  Castel  S.  Pietro  these  emissaries  of  the  revolution, 
true  to  their  calling,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  of 
Zarettini,  a  man  as  remarkable  for  his  independence  of 
character  and  public  spirit  as  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
loyalty  and  faith.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  he 
was  president  of  the  Commune,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Sardinian  faction  triumphed  than  he  resigned  his  office 
and  retired  into  private  life.  He  became  a  marked  man, 
and  was  denounced  to  the  leaders  of  the  secret  societies 
as  one  who  could  be  bought  by  no  bribe,  influenced  by  no 
intimidation.  His  influence  was  feared,  for  one  example 
of  moral  courage,  a  quality  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  un- 
known among  the  Italians  of  the  present  day,  might,  it 
was  thought,  revive  confidence  among  the  panic-stricken 
multitude.  But  the  partisans  of  disorder,  the  friends  of 
popular  and  peaceful  election,  did  not  stop  short  at  mere 
manifestations  of  illegal  power  and  of  petty  annoyance. 
In  the  city  of  Imola,  the  birth-place  of  the  Pope,  strong  in 
its  aff^ection  and  its  fealty  towards  its  august  sovereign, 
the  necessity  existed  for  stronger  measures  than  mere 
personal  intimidation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  It  was 
necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  loyid 
population.  The  never-failing  dagger  was  at  hand.  A 
man,  known  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Pope  was  brutally 
murdered  in  the  public  streets.  The  secret  societies 
were  not  out  in  their  reckoning.  The  crime  had  its  de- 
sired effect.  Instead  of  rousing  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  community,  and  giving  resolution  and  heart  to  its 
resistance,  it  only  enabled  the  commissioners  more  rapidly 
to  report  that  the  city  of  the  Pope  had  voted  for  annexa- 
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tioii  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  What !  for  very  shame 
could  not  his  own  city  remain  faithful  to  the  crown  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff?  Has  courage  forsaken  the  breast  of 
the  Itahan  for  ever,  or  loyalty  his  heart  ?  does  he  forget 
what  blood  courses  through  his  veins  ?  Europe  will  not 
easily  forgive  Imola  her  treachery,  and  history  will  not 
fail  to  record  to  her  shame,  that  out  of  fear,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  she  broke  her  faith  at  once  to  her  sovereign  and  to 
her  noblest  citizen. 

Not  only  were  deeds  of  violence  done  to  bring  about 
the  annexation,  but  to  celebrate,  or  should  we  not  rather 
say,  to  stain  still  more  its  triumphant  progress.  And  to 
mark  still  more  memorably  what  spirit  it  was  of,  outrages 
and  insults  were,  without  hesitation,  heaped  upon  the 
venerable  heads  of  priests,  and  upon  innocent  and  holy 
women.  If  auy  there  be  who  doubt  that  the  Italian  revo- 
lution has  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  terrible  year  1793, 
they  will  doubt  no  more  when  they  reflect  on  the  wild  and 
riotous  scenes  that  disgraced  the  good  city  of  Ferrara  on 
the  10th  March  in  the  present  year  of  grace.  By  way  of 
rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of  their  principles,  or  of  exercis- 
ing their  power  over  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  the  levolutionary  party  had  ordered  all  the  houses 
and  shops  to  be  decorated  with  gay  festoons  and  many- 
coloured  draperies,  and  all  the  picturesque  paraphernalia 
of  triumphant  victory  ;  but  not  content  with  seeing  the 
majesty  of  their  will  obeyed,  no  matter  with  what  reluc- 
tance, by  lesser  personages,  they  went  so  far  as  to  compel 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  to  decorate  his  palace  in  honour 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  authority.  This  compro- 
mise of  his  dignity  did  not  satisfy  these  ardent  lovers  of 
liberty.  When  evening  closed  in  upon  the  sad  spectacle 
of  the  day,  these  partisans  of  the  revolution,  wild  with 
wine  and  with  license,  let  loose  their  fury  upon  the  streets  of 
the  terrified  city.  Hitherto  their  will  had  met  no  resist- 
ance, their  appetite  for  destruction  no  food.  At  last  they 
resolved  to  march  in  a  body  against  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, and  compel  him  by  force  to  illuminate  his  palace. 
Their  insolent  demands  were  met  with  an  absolute  refusal. 
Concession  has  its  limits.  The  Cardinal  had  perhaps 
already  passed  the  boundary  line  that  separates  modera- 
tion from  cowardice.  He  was  bound  to  uphold  the  respect 
due  to  his  sacred  ofHce,  and  give  in  his  own  person  an 
example  of  firmness  to  the  timid  friends  of  decency  and 
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order.  He  resolutely  barred  the  gates  of  his  palace  against 
the  ai)proach  of  the  mob.  The  ringleaders  raised  the  cry, 
death  to  the  Cardinal — bring  the  axe  and  the  ladder — - 
force  open  the  gates — scale  the  windows,  and  fling  the 
Archbishop  into  the  streets — hurrah  for  Victor  Emanuel 
and  for  freedom  !  The  riot  was  at  its  height  before  the 
Archbishop  escaped  by  a  back-door,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  monastery.  No  assistance  from  the 
town  authorities  had  yet  arrived  to  quell  this  dis- 
graceful disturbance.  At  last,  moved  by  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  the  excesses  that  were  taking  place,  the  Gon- 
faloniere,  Signor  Lonteni  and  his  retinue  made  their  tardy 
appearance.  We  have  related  enough,  not  to  justify,  by 
no  means,  not  even  to  palliate  the  votes  and  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  the  Romagnas  and  of  Central  Italy,  but 
enough  surely  to  show  the  evil  spirit  and  the  violence  of 
the  promoters  of  the  annexation. 

Cowardice,  to  speak  plain  language,  was  manifested  on 
the  one  side,  intimidation  of  the  vilest  description  on  the 
other.  We  have  seen  the  secret  society  with  its  dagger 
and  its  bag  of  gold.^  Behind  the  mask  of  Italian  liberty 
we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  features,  and  recog- 
nised the  familiar  voice  of  that  rebellious  spirit  which,  in 
1793,  from  the  overthrown  altar  and  the  shattered  throne 
of  France,  hurled  its  still  nnforgotten  terrors  against 
startled  and  outraged  Europe.  Yet  the  growth  of  the 
revolutionary  principle  and  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mazzini  are  not  enough  in  themselves  to  account  for  the 
change  that  is  come  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  for  the 
upheaving  of  those  passions  which  are  now  shaking  Italian 
society  to  its  centre.  Make  what  abatements  we  will 
from  the  recorded  suffrage  of  the  Italian  people,  strike  off 
those  numerous  votes  that  have  been  obtained  by  bribery 
and  intimidation,  and  make  a  still  larger  deduction  on  the 
score  of  the  miserable  cowardice  manifested  in  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  and  borough  of  the  revolted  states  by  the 
friends  of  faith  and  loyalty,  and  reduce  yet  again  that 
majority,  swelled  to  its  vast  dimensions  by  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  election  returns,  and  yet,  after  all  these  neces- 
sary abatements  and  allowances,  we  are  bound  in  the 
interests  of  truth  to  confess  that  large  and  active  masses 
of  the  Italian  populations,  in  spite  of  their  ancient 
traditions,  and  of  their  historical  recollection,  and  in  spite 
of  their  wonted  reverence  for  religion,  have  deliberately 
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chosen  to  cast  in  tlieir  lot  with  the  excommuuicatefi 
king  of  Sardinia.  Dnring  the  hist  nine  months 
tlie  people  of  Central  Italy  have  seen,  without  remon- 
strance, relip^ion  outraged  in  its  dearest  interests,  and 
liave  watched  the  progress  of  spoliation  and  of  sacrilege. 
They  have  heard  unmoved  the  assembled  Tuscan  bishops 
raise  their  voices  in  an  official  remonstrance  against  the 
irreparable  wrong  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  free(iom 
against  religion,  in  the  public  violation  of  its  sacred  right.'^. 
*'  Be  but  just,"  say  these  venerable  prelates,  in  an  appeal 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  C.;rdinal  Archbishop  of 
risa,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Tuscany,  *'and  let  the 
freedom  which  you  so  loudly  offer  to  all  the  world,  and 
which  even  the  bad  man,  to  so  large  an  extent  enjoys  or 
assumes,  be  granted  at  least  in  the  same  degree  to  the 
Chui'ch  and  to  the  good  cause.  We  seek  only  freedom 
and  justice.  Allow  us,  in  virtue  of  our  office,  to  rule  over 
the  things  that  belong  to  us.  Leave  us  alone  to  give  out 
the  bread  of  life  entrusted  to  our  hands,  to  the  people, 
without  putting  upon  us  the  humiliation  of  seeking  the 
l)ermission  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  judge  in  the  mat- 
ter. Let  us  direct  the  conduct  and  the  discipline  of  our 
clergy  in  ficcordance  with  the  venerable  and  hallowed  law, 
which  has  taught  equity  and  justice  to  the  nations,  and  in 
fine,  unfettered  let  us  preach  in  our  own  words,  and  prac- 
tice in  our  works  that  faith  which  alone  gives  life  to  the 
peoples.  The  blessings  which  divine  truth  confers  through 
our  hands  on  the  faithful,  must  needs  advance  your  own 
cause,  and  add  to  the  defence  of  liberty  itself.  But  allow 
us  now  to  remind  you,  who  are  so  forward  in  promoting  its 
claims,  that  liberty  cannot  be  violated  on  the  one  side 
without  suffering  on  the  other." 

^  This  firm  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice answered  no  other  piu-pose  than  to  bring  down  on  the 
Episcopate  the  wrath  of  the  Baron  Ricasoli.  In  terms 
the  most  unqualified,  and  in  an  insolent  and  overbearing 
tone  he  lectured  the  bishops  on  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  supreme  will  of  the  State  ;  he  reminded  them  of  their 
subordinate  position,  he  warned  them  not  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  power  and  independent  authority,  which  the 
State  would  now,  in  the  enlightened  days  of  liberty,  no 
longer  tolerate  ;  he  told  them  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  the  Concordat  of  1851  had  of  itself  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  that  the  old  and  oppressive  Leopoldine  laws 
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were  revived  in  their  full  force;  he  blandly  informed  men 
who  held  their  authority  from  God,  and  their  jurisdiction 
fi-oin  the  Holy  See,  that  their  ministrations  would  be  en- 
titled to  greater  credit,  and  that  their  pastorals  would 
come  with  greater  weight,  and  receive  higher  considera- 
tion from  the  public  did  they  bear  npon  their  face  the 
stamp  of  governmental^  approbation.  The  clear  cre- 
dentials of  heaven  require  in  good  sooth  the  counter- 
signature of  Baron  Ricasoli.  This  petty  Tuscan  despot, 
wlio  rules  over  the  violated  land  in  the  name  of  the  revo- 
lution, bade  the  bishops  to  trust  themselves  henceforth  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
would  know  how  to  punish  the  refractory,  and  to  reward 
the  submissive.  From  the  toleration,  if  not  approval, 
these  repeated  acts  of  aggression  on  the  I'ights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Church  have  met  with,  it  is  only  too  apparent 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Pisa  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  priests  or  people  of  Tuscany.  Leopol- 
dine  Erastianism  in  the  state,  a  weak  and  submissive 
habit  of  mind  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  and  the 
dull,  dead,  low  level  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  the 
lower  clergy,  go  far  to  account  for  what  we  are  seeking, 
the  cause  of  the  Italian  Revolution,  and  the  reason  of  the 
falliug  off  from  the  Papal  authority. 

To  arrive  at  the  real  cause  that  agitates  and  disturbs, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  character  of 
the  Italian  mind,  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  its  recollection 
of  former  greatness,  and  its  growing  perception  of  present 
decay.  Such  a  self-knowledge  is  wholesome  when  it  prompts 
to  renewed  energy,  and  hopefully  applies  a  remedy  to  the 
admitted  evil ;  but  when  it  only  leads  to  endless  complaint, 
or  at  best  to  fitful  starts  of  activity  and  displays  of  vanity 
that  astonish  but  do  not  edify,  it  is  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  must  result  in  still  keener  disappointment,  and 
in  a  still  deeper  discontent.  The  Italians  are  becoming 
painfully  conscious  of  having  lost  their  ancient  superiority 
in  provinces  of  intellectual  culture  peculiarly  their  own. 
In  the  field  of  letters,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  in  the  glories  of  poetry,  Italy,  gifted  and  beautiful 
Italy,  enjoys  no  longer  its  prerogative  of  pre-eminence. 
The  witnesses  of  its  nnforgotten  grandeur  still,  indeed, 
live  in  the  unrivalled  works  of  art,  and  speak  in  monu- 
ments of  intellectual    greatness   that  have   survived   the 
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national  genins  which  called  them  into  being,  and  the 
memory  of  its  departed  glory  still  lingers  like  a  beautiful 
fascination  over  the  heart  of  the  laud.  But,  mourn  as 
we  may,  and  as  we  must,  if  we  be  not  lost  to  the 
memories  of  the  past,  over  such  an  eclipse  of  light  in  the 
laud,  *'  that  supplied  the  fire  from  which  the  nations  lighted 
their  torches,  yet  still  more  must  we  grieve  that,  in  the  sun- 
set of  Italy's  genius  we  fail  to  discover  the  promise  even 
of  a  splendour  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  Whitherso- 
ever we  cast  our  eyes  in  the  hope  of  discoveriug  the  dawu 
of  a  better  future,  we  find  the  horizon  dense  and  over- 
clouded. The  minds  of  men  are  everywhere  troubled 
with  a  grave  misgiving  or  agitated  by  wild  desires. 

In  the  revolutiou  of  time  Italy  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  reproaches  of  more 
laborious  but  less  gifted  nations,  it  lays  all  the  blame 
oF  its  condition  upon  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  upon  the 
absence  of  new-faugled  or  uncongenial  systems  of  govern- 
meut,  or  even  upon  the  presence  aud  the  overshadowing 
power  of  the  Papacy.^  Disappointed  men  are  always  un- 
happy, and  often  uujust  in  their  estimate  of  the  cause  of 
their  failure,  and  as  with  individuals  so  it  is  with  nations. 
Without  the  strength  to  be  great  Italy  is  tormented  with 
the  desire  for  grandeur  ;  but  instead  of  seeking  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  its  people,  the  revival  of  its  ancient 
glory  on  its  traditional  and  hereditary  ground,  it  indulges 
in  the  dream  of  political  greatness,  and  builds  up  all  the 
hope  of  its  future  upon  the  creation  in  the  peninsula  of 
a  sole  and  united  kingdom  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  This  false  hope  is  ihe  forerunner  of  a  worse 
hap,  and  the  harbinger  of  a  greater  calamity  than  any  that 
has  as  yet  befallen  unfortunate  Italy.  Patience  and  self- 
denial,  civil  courage  and  military  valour,  the  habit  of 
association  and  reverence  for  monarchical  authority,  are 
not  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  Italian  mind, 
and  yet  these  habits  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  attain- 
ment of  political  pre-eminence. 

The  Italians  are  jealous  of  authority  and  suspicious  of 
one  another  in  every  relation  of  life.  Mutual  mistrust  pre- 
vails between  subjects  and  their  rulers.  Tax-payers  are 
always  labouring  under  the  impression  that  their  rates  are 
misappropriated,  aud  that  the  burdens  they  have  to  bear 
are  increased  without  need,  or  levied  without  regard  to 
equal  justice.     To  such  a  degree,  even  in  matters  of  busi- 
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lu^ss,  does  this  weakness  prevail,  tliat  an  extended  system 
of  credit  is  an  impossibility.  In  Sicily  this  fault  is  exag- 
gerated to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  system  of 
banking  impracticable  in  the  whole  island.  Not  a  single 
native  bank  exists.  This  fact  alone  is  a  practical  deniou- 
Btration  of  the  utter  failure  in  the  Italian  mind  of  a  quality 
than  which  none  is  more  requisite  to  promote  national 
prosperity.  The  Italian  governments  in  the  various  states 
have  found  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  improvements,  and  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  the  want  of  active 
co-operation  and  in  the  great  absence  of  enterprise  on  the 
l)ait  of  the  people.  The  energy  of  foreign  ca))italists  has 
had  to  be  brought  into  play,  and  has  met  with  a  success 
that  ought  to  be  a  cure  as  well  as  a  reproach  to  native 
indolence.  It  is  easier  to  complain  than  to  labour.  It  is 
easjer  to  build  castles  in  the  air  than  to  construct  bridges, 
drain  swamps,  or  lay  down,  not  the  royal,  but  the  iron 
road  to  prosperity.  To  earn  an  honest  penny  by  resolute 
industry  is  a  far  truer  path  to  greatness  than  to  dream  life 
away  in  vain  regrets,  or  in  still  more  impotent  desires. 
The  Italian  character  wants  compression.  Were  it  knit 
closer  together  it  would  acquire  the  elasticity  so  requisite 
to  nerve  the  heart  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  sustain  hope 
against  the  defeats  and  failures  innumerable  that  lead  on  at 
last  to  victory.  But  the  Italian,  in  his  impatient  desire 
to  reach  by  one  stride  the  goal  that  is  only  gained  by  the 
I'cpeated  footfalls  of  the  swift  ruimer,  forgets  the  lesson  of 
ages  and  the  poet's  warning,  that  vaulting  ambition  which 
overleaps  itself  falls  on  the  other  side.  To  the  vain-glorious- 
ness,  if  not  to  the  vanity  of  the  national  character,  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  the  sore  troubles  that  now  perplex 
Italy's  career.  She  is  grown  giddy  in  the  tumult  of  her 
passions.     She  is  bewildered  and  beside  herself,  filled  with 

♦'  Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride.'' 

An  evil  spirit  is  inspiring  illusions,  and  phantasms,  and 
dreams,  and  falsehood,  into  her  ear.  One  touch  of  the 
Ithuriel-like  spear  of  truth  would  transform  in  an  instant 
this  infernal  spirit  of  falsehood  to  his  own  likeness,  as  it 
did  him  of  old,  who  was  found  squat  like  a  toad  close  at 
the  ear  of  Eve. 
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Italy  pants  for  liberation,  but  not  out  of  love  for  the 
liberty  which  the  revolution  promises,  but  for  the  sake  of 
lier  day-dream  of  a  united  kingdom.  Italy  has  not  sprung 
like  Minerva  from  Jupiter's  brain  in  the  complete  armour 
of  political  sagacity;  she  will  have  to  serve  a  longer 
apprenticeship  than  she  has  the  strength  or  patience  to 
bear.  The  Italian  expects  his  kingdom  to  have  power  and 
influence  in  the  councils  of  nations,  to  be  great  in  arms, 
and  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  he  will  not  stir 
hand  or  foot  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  his  heart.  He  will 
not  achieve  greatness,  but  he  wants,  nevertheless,  to  enjoy 
its  prerogatives  and  to  anticipate  its  reward.  Pie  has 
given  a  problem  of  impossible  solution.  This  infirmity  is 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of  Italy's  position.  This  ineffective 
desire  is  the  real  reason  of  Italy's  wrongs.  This  inherent 
weakness  in  her  character  has  brought  her  down,  from  age 
to  age,  under  the  yoke  of  the  stranger;  to-day  she  puts  her 
trust  in  the  sword  of  the  Sardinian  king,  yesterday  she 
liailed  with  acclamation  the  approach  of  the  armies  of 
France.  Her  old  men,  however,  still  remember,  and  still 
relate  with  cm-ition,  with  what  a  universal  jubilee  of  joy 
the  heart  of  Italy,  in  their  youth,  was  stirred  at  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  and  his  promise 
to  free  the  Itahaus  from  the  tyramiy  and  thraldom  of 
Napoleon. 

"Italians  I''  lie  said,  "listen  to  the  voice  of  liberty  and  reason. 
Both  tell  jou  that  jou  are  the  slaves  of  France,  that  you  are  wasting 
your  blood,  and  treasure  in  her  behalf.  Tiie  kingdom  of  Italy  (i.e.  aa 
promised  by  Napoleon)  is  but  a  dream,  an  idle  name.  Conscription, 
taxes,  oppression  in  every  form,  the  nullity  of  your  political  existence, 
— tlie.«e  are  facts.  Reason  must  demonstrate  that  in  such  a  state  of 
hiuniliation  you  can  neither  be  safe,  nor  be  respected,  nor  be 
Italians.  Would  you  become  so  once  for  all?  Unite  your  forces, 
your  arms,  your  hearts,  to  the  generous  efforts  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  At  this  moment  he  is  about  to  despatch  a  powerful  army 
into  Italy.  He  does  this  not  to  satisfy  a  vain  thirst  of  conquest, 
but  ill  self-defence,  and  to  assure  the  independeuce  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe." 

We  have  not  seen  the  last  of  this  habitual  yielding  of 
Italy  to  external  pressure,  now  under  the  excitement  of 
chnnge,  now  under  the  hope  of  **  marching  in  the  van  of 
civilization/'  as  Victor  Emanuel  adroitly  puts  it  in  his 
address  to  the  Italian  people.  Under  the  full  persuasion 
that  his  arm  of  power,  and  his  genius  for  intrigue,  and  his 
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restless  ambition  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetite 
for  glory,  the  people  of  central  Italy  and  of  the  Roniagnas 
have  yielded  up  their  strong  and  marked  individuality, 
have  sacrificed  their  historic  recollections,  have  forfeited 
their  loyalty  and  slighted  their  religion.  Their  proud  and 
ningnificent  cities  will  lose  their  accustomed  pre-eminence, 
and  forfeit  their  ancient  renown  and  regal  splendour. 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  Rome  and  Venice,  if  the  dream 
of  a  united  or  conquered  Italy  is  to  be  fulfilled,  will  sink 
to  the  rank  of  mere  provincial  towns.  Italy,  that  for  ages 
has  been  governed  by  her  peerless  cities,  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing, of  power,  and  of  freedom,  the  favoured  abodes  of  art 
and  the  glorious  haunts  of  poetry,  will,  under  her  new-born 
love  of  centralization,  leave  these  once  famous  centres  of 
active  life  to  an  inglorious  decay.  Their  fires  must  pale 
before  the  pride  of  victorious  Turin.  The  lingua  Toscana, 
the  melodious  tongue  of  the  pure  Italians,  will  be  forgotten 
or  corrupted  by  the  rude  utterance  of  the  Frankish  people 
of  Piedmont.  Sardinia,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  diffi- 
cult part  to  play.  She  has  been  the  great  gainer  in  the 
general  plunder,  and  now,  like  a  thrifty  housewife,  she  is 
intent  upon  garnering  up  in  safety  her  increased  store  of 
ill-gotten  goods.  She  is  inflicted  with  an  embarrass  des 
richesses.  But  let  her  take  heed ;  it  was  not  for  the  love 
of  tranquillity,  not  merely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  that  the  states  of  central  Italy  sacri- 
ficed their  sovereignty,  and  their  proud  cities  yielded  up 
the  palm  of  pre-eminence,  but  for  the  boast  and  glory  of  a 
united  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Queenhke 
Venice  and  eternal  Rome  are  included  in  the  circle  of 
their  aspiring  ambition,  and  the  glorious  bay  of  ^Naples 
must,  like  a  bride  with  open  arms,  respond  to  the  desire  of 
their  heart,  and  yield  up  the  treasure  of  her  riches.  The 
burning  patriots  of  Italy  demand  the  price  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Victor  Emanuel  must  draw  the  sword  or 
they  will  draw  the  dagger.  The  king  of  Italy  must  be  the 
lord  of  Venice,  and  the  master  of  Rome.  He  must  van- 
quish the  Austrians  in  the  field,  and  dash  himself  against 
the  rock  of  Peter.  The  sower  of  the  storm  must  reap  the 
whirlwind.  The  spirit  of  the  revolution  urges  him  on  to 
his  doom,  and  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  his  certain 
destruction.  The  excommunicated  king  falters  in  his 
career  of  violence.  But  the  voice  of  the  coming  tribula- 
tion whispers  words  of  warning  in  his  ear,  and  unfolds  in 
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proplietic  vision  before  his  eye  the  malignant  triumph  of 
his  arch-enemy.  The  **  apostle  of  freedom  and  the  greatest 
calamity  of  Italy"  is  watching  his  opportunity.  The 
liberal  statesmen  of  Italy  are  doing  his  work  and  making 
straight  his  way.  For  while  the  governing  authorities, 
like  Baron  Kicasoli,  in  Tuscany,  are  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  the  liberal  press  are  libelling 
the  Holy  See,  the  secret  societies  are  busily  employed  iu 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  Mazzini  among  the  people. 
When  the  hopes  of  misguided  Italy  have  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  folly,  and  Victor  Emanuel  fails  to  satisfy 
their  extravagance,  or  to  fulfil  his  own  promise,  wheu 
jealousies  break  out  afresh,  and  mutual  recriminations 
ensue,  wheu  the  new  kingdom  is  divided  by  old  factions, 
Mazzini,  the  persevering  and  inveterate  foe  of  the  Pied- 
montese  monarchy,  will  seize  the  critical  moment,  and 
proclaim  **  his  Italian  republic  one  and  undivided."  He 
will  promise  to  the  cities  of  the  republic  the  renewal  of 
their  grandeur  and  a  restoration  of  their  liberties.  To 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  prospect  will  be  held 
out  of  a  recovery  of  their  maritime  power,  and  they  will 
be  indulged  in  the  dream  of  a  return  to  their  ancient 
superiority  of  commercial  wealth.  On  Rome  the  fury  of 
the  revolution  will  be  let  loose  in  all  its  horrors ;  and  iu 
punishment  of  her  fidelity  the  majestic  city  shall  suffer  the 
loss  of  her  Papacy.  Her  days  are  numbered  iu  the  mind 
of  her  enemies,  and  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Socialist 
revolution  lies  the  plot  for  her  destruction.  Delenda  est 
Carthago.  The  Chair  of  Peter  and  the  Faith  of  Christ 
are  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Socialism, 
and  a  never-silent  condemnation  of  its  vicious  and  destruc- 
tive theories.  What  wonder,  then,  that  already  to-day 
insults,  and  reproaches,  and  malicious  blasphemies  are 
hurled  with  unparalled  audacity  against  the  Church  of 
God.  Under  the  name  of  liberty  the  government  of  the 
excommunicated  king  of  Sardinia  instigates  and  encoura- 
ges, for  purposes  of  its  own,  these  outrageous  attacks  and 
lying  accusations  against  all  that  is  holiest  in  the  land,  and 
against  the  dearest  interests  of  religion.  If,  in  the  hope  of 
republican  greatness,  Italy  ally  herself  with  the  revolution, 
in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  a  land  where  loyalty  has 
been  shattered  and  faith  weakened,  what  horrors  will  she 
not  entail  upon  Europe,  what  ruin  upon  her  own  best  and 
highest  interests,  and  what  a  scandal  will  she  not  become 
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to  Christendom.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Italy, 
ill  the  present  state  of  things,  can  avoid  the  dangers  that 
threaten  her,  or  escape  from  the  temptations  she  is  exposed 
to.  She  is  urged  by  those  who  meditate  evil  tilings 
against  her,  to  strike  out  for  herself  a  path  to  greatness, 
but  she  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  the  sure  road  to  ruin. 
She  stops  her  ears  against  remonstrance,  even  thougli  the 
voice  that  speaks  is  the  voice  of  authority,  accustomed  for 
ages  to  be  received  at  least  with  reverence.  But  is  there 
no  hope  that  the  minds  of  men  will  settle  down  in  tranquil- 
lity, and  that  the  violators  of  justice  will  turn  back  from 
their  evil  courses  ? 

Where  is  the  hand  that  shall  arrest  triumphant  wrong 
in  the  wild  career  of  victory,  and  snatch  the  prize  of  its 
toils  from  its  clenched  grasp  ?  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of 
man,  after  having  insolently  braved  the  divine  wrath,  and 
exhausted  the  divine  vengeance,  to  turn  aside,  on  lesser 
considerations,  from  the  forbidden  path  of  his  choice.  It 
is  not  even  likely  that  tranquillity  will  return  to  men 
whose  hopes  have  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  height, 
and  whose  passions  have  been  stirred  with  the  wildest 
excitement,  only  to  witness  and  to  suffer  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment. It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  the  states 
and  cities  of  central  Italy  will  learn  in  patience  to  submit 
to  an  inglorious  rule,  enforcing  with  its  hand  of  iron  peace 
and  obedience  on  turbulent  -factions  that  know  no  law  but 
their  own  will,  no  right  but  the  dagger.  It  was  not  for 
this  that  proud  and  liberty-loving  Florence  yielded  herself 
up  to  her  northern  neighbour,  so  long  regarded  with  dis- 
dain and  contempt.  Florence  never  forgets  her  ancient 
glory,  and  the  light  that  she  shed  of  old  upon  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  Florence,  the  home  of  the  Medici,  of 
Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country,  and  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  the  birth-place  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  and  of 
Boccaccio ;  Florence,  whose  proud  boast  it  is  that  six  of 
her  citizens  have  worn  the  tiara  of  Rome,  and  that  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  century  she  has  given  no  fewer 
than  ninety  cardinals  to  grace  and  support  the  Papal 
throne.*  VVhat  can  she  gain  in  glory  or  in  grandeur  by 
amalgamation  with  the  unlettered  and  the  unhistoric  king- 
dom of  the  north.      And  high-hearted  magnificent  Milan, 
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Avitli  her  love  of  eiise  and  of  pleasure,  am]  lior  rcanemciit  of 
manners  and  pure  taste,  will  even  her  indolent  ambition, 
after  all  her  dreams  of  greatness,  rest  satisfied  v/ith  her 
present  abject  position  ?  What  escape  is  there,  then,  for 
Italy,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  external  dangers,  with 
the  old  sores  festering  about  the  body  politic,  and  new  cor- 
ruption spreading  over  the  limbs  ?  Have  we  no  remedy 
but  in  the  sword,  no  hope  but  in  God  ?  Scant  hope, 
indeed,  but  great  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence ;  the 
remedy  of  the  delivering  sword  we  cannot  see  even 
afar  off.  Against  the  drift  of  our  argument,  and  the 
apprehension  we  have  expressed  for  Italy's  future,  we  are 
aware  an  objection  may  be  started  in  the  statement  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  insurgent  states,  and  in 
the  rebellious  provinces  of  the  Romagna,  is  pious  and  well- 
disposed.  We  have  already  granted  the  fact.  We  know 
how  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation has  been  put  in  force  by  the  government  of  Sar- 
dinia since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  coerce 
the  people  in  their  free  choice,  or  to  corrupt  their  hearts. 
We  know  how  every  expression  of  Catholic  feeling  has 
been  suppressed,  an<l  how  every  manifestation  of  loyalty 
has  been  treated.  We  know,  in  fine,  what  terror  has  been 
inspired  into  the  timid,  what  outrages  have  been  per|)e- 
trated  upon  the  bold  of  heart.  Yet  the  terror  has  not 
been  so  great,  the  outrages  not  sufficient  to  compel  a 
])eople,  had  they  been  animated  by  a  Catholic  spirit  and  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  or  even  been  alive  with  a  qu.ck  faith 
to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
to  vote  against  the  Father  of  Christendom,  or  tamely  to 
acquiesce  in  spoliation  and  sacrilege.  A  large  portion  of 
the  people  has  reposed  in  indolence,  which  at  such  a  crisis 
amounts  almost  to  indifference.  The  well-disposed  and 
Catholic  in  heart  have  watched  in  silence,  perhaps  in  sor- 
row, the  course  of  events,  and  trusted  help  would  arrive  in 
time  from  some  far  corner  of  the  globe.  They  are  good  to 
no  purpose,  their  private  piety  is  a  public  folly.  Their  faith 
itself  is  a  scandal.  They  stayed  at  home  and  indolently 
told  their  beads  while  the  evil-miuded  in  malignant  energy 
scoured  the  country,  and  carried  all  before  them.  Violence 
has  prevailed  over  public  virtue.  The  principle  of  evil  ha=j 
triumphed  over  the  voice  of  religion.  The  public  mind  of 
Italy,  and  the  individual  conscience,  are  receiving  a  rapid 
education  in   principles  most  dangerous   to   society   ai.d 
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most  subversive  of  religion.  Yet  we  do  not  scruple  to 
assert  tlmt  for  her  future  Italy  has  less  to  fear  from  the 
malignity  of  the  bad  than  from  the  cowardice  and  indif* 
ference  of  the  good.  The  love  of  ease,  the  spirit  of  world- 
liness,  the  national  vanity  and  restless  ambition  in  priest 
and  people,  have  nothing  in  them  truly  Catholic,  nothing 
grand,  nothing  heroic.  All  that  is  noblest  in  the  character 
of  a  people,  all  the  fervour  and  firmness  of  faith,  are  called 
forth  when  a  calamity  of  magnitude  has  befallen  Church 
and  country.  But  in  this  day  of  great  evil  we  detect  in 
unhappy  Italy  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  spirit 
of  the  martyrs;  we  do  not  even  find  the  courage  common 
to  men. 

Mazzini's  republic,  one  and  undivided,  holds  out  to 
Italy  the  last  delusive  hope  of  unity.  Free  from  the  yoke 
of  the  stranger,  the  regenerated  land  shall  enjoy,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  this  hope,  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  native  industry.  Under  the  benign  sway 
of  the  promised  republic,  all  discord  shall  vanish,  and 
variety  of  purpose  have  an  end,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
Italian  history  shall  the  jarring  tongue  of  jealousy  be 
silent,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  cities  cease.  Is  there  indeed 
any  hope  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Fiodmontese 
monarchy  it  will  fare  better  with  the  United  Republic  in 
the  historic  land  of  strife  ?  The  removal  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  laid  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  diminution  of 
faith  and  the  loss  of  loyalty  are  not  the  accustomed  nor 
the  promised  ways  of  regeneration.  Can  it  indeed  be  true 
that  Italy  alone  shall  find  salvation  in  a  baptism  of  blood  ? 
Where  is  the  healing  hand  that  shall  touch  her  wounds, 
and  who  shall  put  the  blessedness  of  peace  into  her  heart? 
Who  shall  bind  together  in  one  bond  those  whom  nature 
bath  for  ever  put  asunder,  or  who  in  fine  shall  recreate  the 
constitution  and  character  of  the  Italian  mind?  What 
dweller  in  the  Utopian  dream-land  is  so  foolhardy  and  so 
imwise  as  to  propound  the  scheme  of  Italian  unity,  and  to 
build  up  on  a  foundation  of  sand  a  united  kingdom  or 
republic  of  Italy  ?  History  forbids  the  banns  of  such  an 
unhopeful  union.  It  lies  in  the  bent  of  the  national  mind, 
it  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  Italian  character  to  divide 
and  subdivide,  to  split  up  into  factions,  to  narrow  its  sym- 
pathies, and  to  concentrate  its  aff'ections.  The  large  and 
comprehensive  love  of  fatherland,  which  distinguishes  the 
German,  is  lost  upon  the  Italian.    His  mind  is  cast  in  a 
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closer  mould,  and  his  love  is  more  limited  in  its  raiii^e, 
{uid  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  more  intense  in  its  nature. 
Italy  is  essentially  the  land  of  cities.  The  Italian  confers 
on  his  birth-place,  on  his  home,  the  love  that  was  meant 
for  his  country.  But  who  that  has  gazed  on  her  beauty, 
or  remembers  her  glory,  can  wonder  that  the  Florentine 
should  devote  all  the  exclusive  love  of  his  heart  to  the  city 
that  Dante  loved  and  lost,  because  he  loved  her,  not 
wisely,  but  too  well  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  if  the 
Milanese,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  her  magnificence,  should 
forget  in  his  admiration  for  Milan,  peerless  among  her 
peers,  the  joys  and  the  long  sorrows  ot  the  common  coun- 
try of  all  this  prodigality  of  beauty.  And  who  that  has 
never  known,  and  never  loved  the  queen-like  city  ©f  the 
seas,  the  bride  of  Italy  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  can 
comprehend  how  her  image  alone  should  be  stamped  on 
the  heart  of  the  proud  'Venetian  ?  And  if  it  be  in  the 
nature  of  love,  or  of  its  excess,  to  feel  the  pangs  of  jea- 
lousy, this  distinctive  characteristic  of  an  over-sensitive 
heart,  must  be  imputed  to  Italy,  and  taken  into  account 
as  one  of  the  weaknesses  that  led  to  her  downfall,  and  as 
a  contributing  cause  to  the  present  revolution. 

In  the  long  course  of  ages  Italy  has  never  had  the  for- 
tune or  the  power  to  become  a  free  and  united  nation.  At 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  civilization,  every  social  tie  was  torn  asunder  that 
liad  bound  the  empire  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
union.  Italy  ^soon  became  a  prey  to  invadeis  she  could 
no  longer  repel.  The  Goth,  the  Lombard,  the  Frank, 
overran  her  territories  in  turn,  and  pillaged  her  rich  cities. 

These  barbarians  left  desolation  in  the  luxurious  plains, 
and  brought  oppression  on  the  cities.  Their  passage  was 
marked  by  outrages  and  bloodshed.  Under  the  German 
Emperors  the  towns  rose  in  importance  and  grew  in 
liberty.  They  had  many  a  hard  contest  to  sustain  their 
rights.  Long  and  desolating  wars  ensued  between  the 
emperors  and  the  free  towns,  banded  together  in  the 
league  of  Lombardy,  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
liberties.  Seldom,  however,  were  the  cities  of  Italy 
united.  In  the  long  and  glorious  struggles  which  the 
Popes  maintained  against  the  German  Emperors,  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  the  liberties 
of  Italy,  they  v/ere  divided  in  opposing  factions,  and 
arrayed  against  one   another  in   deadly   hostility.      The 
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Ghlbelliue  cities  took  up  anns  to  support  the  emperors  In 
their  wretched  disputes  witli  the  Papacy,  and  blood  was 
shed  in  torrents  throughout  tlie  long  continued  quarnd. 
The  feud  became  hereditary,  and  was  handed  down  in 
families  as  an  heirloom  of  blood.  Rome  wlis  not  spared, 
nor  the  sacred  person  of  the  Pontiffs  respected  by  the 
guilty  Emperors  and  their  ignominious  faction.  Firm 
as  they  ever  are  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
strong  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  the  Popes  presented  to  the  world  a  glo- 
rious example  of  constancy,  of  courage,  and  of  endurance, 
worthy  of  their  high  mission.  But  in  the  fate  of  the  most 
impious  and  hostile  of  the  German  Emperors,  founders  or 
inheritors  of  this  inglorious  warfare  against  the  Popes,  of 
this  sacrilegious  assault  on  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See, 
excommunicated  kings  and  emperors  may  take  a  terrible 
warning  to-day,  and  learn  a  lesson  but  too  much  needed 
in  this  audacious  age  of  spoliation  and  revolt.  '*  The 
hereditary  affection  respectively  for  the  two  parties,"  says 
Sismondi,  tracing  in  his  history  of  the  Italian  republics, 
the  origin  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  *'  had  already  in 
the  twelfth  century,  before  these  two  names  had  yet  been 
adopted  in  Italy,  divided  the  minds  of  the  people  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  faction  became  to  each  a  secon<l 
country,  often  served  by  ihom  with  not  less  heroism  and 
devotion  than  their  native  city.''  In  strict  keeping  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Italian  mind  we  discover  through- 
out the  course  of  Italian  history,  faction  breaking  up 
every  approach  that  was  made  to  a  ^'united  Italy."  Here- 
ditary feud  divided  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town, 
armed  the  citizen  against  the  noble,  and  split  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  into  two  factions.  In  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts that  ensued  out  of  these  divisions,  blood  like  water 
flowed  in  the  streets.  The  private  revenge  of  the  secret 
dagger,  and  the  public  axe  of  the  executioner  strug- 
gled for  mastery.  City  rose  against  city.  The  maritinio 
republics  flew  to  arms  in  mutual  jealousy.  Their  riv<»l 
fleets  swept  the  seas,  and  captured  or  sunk  those  prizes  of 
the  ocean,  the  rich  merchant  vessels  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  or 
of  Venice,  returning  from  the  East  laden  with  the  *'  wealth 
of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  barbaric  pearl  and  gold."  Italy  was 
great  in  her  republics,  but  she  found  no  unity  in  her  greatness. 
Italy  was  powerful  in  the  isolation  of  her  cities.  Centred  in 
themselves  they  were  to  her  in  their  iu'lependence,  sources 
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of  strengtli,  strongholds  to  impede  the  barbarian  onswcep 
or  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner.  The  cities  of  It.'dy  were 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  centres  of  commerce  and  the 
seats  of  Inxnry.  All  that  was  grand  in  art,  all  that  was 
noble  in  learning,  all  that  was  glorion«  in  poetry  was  to 
be  found  in  the  native  magnificence  of  Italy,  their  birth- 
place and  home.  Italy  glories  in  her  cities,  in  their  splen- 
dour and  in  their  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  they  covered  the  land  and  flourished  in  no  less 
luxury.  The  cities  of  Italy  were  in  reality  separate  states. 
Each  had  its  militia  and  was  governed  by  its  own 
magistrates  ;  had  the  right  to  make  wnr  at  will,  and  to 
enter  into  alliances  with  neighbouring  cities,  to  attack  the 
nobles  in  their  feudal  castles,  or  to  destroy  the  towns  that 
were  favourable  to  their  pretensions.  "  Each  city,''  says 
that  Italian  historian,  who,  whatever  his  real  trustworthi- 
ness, is  the  oracle  of  the  modern  Italian  party,  **  was 
habitually  impelled  exclusively  by  its  own  sentiments ; 
every  town  considered  itself  as  a  whole,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  which  had  its  own  allies  and  enemies; 
each  citizen  felt  an  ardent  patriotism,  not  for  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  or  for  the  empire,  but  for  his  own  city."  Fend 
and  faction  were  but  the  excess  of  his  virtue,  the 
offshoot  of  an  ardent  but  too  narrow  patriotism.  The 
course  of  a  nation's  history  is  shaped  by  the  nature  of  its 
mind.  To  regenerate  Italy  we  must  take  heed  not 
to  do  violence  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  to 
improve  its  natural  bent  and  correct  while  developing  the 
national  character.  The  amalgamation  of  the  various 
states  of  Italy  into  one  united  whole,  does  not  correspond 
with  the  wants  of  the  Italian  mind,  and  is  not  in  keeping 
with  its  historic  character.  It  breaks  too  much  with  the 
past  to  be  a  safe  or  agreeable  experiment.  This  at  least 
for  Italy,  unnatural  subjection  of  her  independent  cities, 
and  of  her  various  races,  under  the  controlling  rule  of  one 
sceptre,  runs  so  counter  to  the  traditions  of  her  people,  to 
its  historic  recollections,  and  to  its  religious  revei-ence,  as 
to  amount  in  itself  to  the  nature  of  a  revolution.  The  only 
approach  to  Italian  unity  that  can  find  root  within  the 
limits  of  the  Italian  mind,  is  the  confederacy  of  states, 
as  proposed  by  the  now  violated  treaty  of  Villalranca. 

That  proposed  Confederation  has,  however,  already  passed 
into  the  dim  realms  of  Italian  history,  and  the  new  hope  is 
cherished  on  the  ruins  of  the  Papacy  to  erect  a  united 
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kingdom  of  Italy.  A  sole  aurj  powerful  kingflom,  holding 
absolute  sway  over  the  amalgamated  nations  of  the  penin- 
sula cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  co-exist  with  the 
temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Popes.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
spicuous, however,  in  history  than  the  providential  manner 
in  which  the  course  of  events  has  been  shaped  so  as  to 
guard,  amid  all  its  various  vicissitudes,  the  safety  and 
independence  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
Italian  mind,  in  the  conformation  of  the  various  states  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  very  configuration  of  the  land  is  to  be 
found,  humanly  speaking,  the  sole  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  power.  The  Papacy 
squares  with  the  national  character,  and  harmonises  with 
the  national  temper.  In  making  the  city  of  Rome  eternal, 
and  in  carrying  on  a  universal  empire,  it  gratifies  the  just 
pride  of  the  nation.  The  Papncy  fulfils  well  its  high  mis- 
sion in  the  public  affairs  of  Italy,  as  the  best  bond  of 
union  between  her  various  states,  divided  by  the  rivalry  of 
races  and  the  jealousies  of  rulers.  And  the  Papacy  has 
been  for  ages  the  crown  and  the  glory  of  Italy.  To 
exist  in  independence  and  peace  Italy  cannot  well  be  other 
than  she  is.  To  be  great  she  must  be  great  in  her  own 
way,  and  follow  her  own  peculiar  historic  path.  She  must 
not  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  her  nature,  nor  run  counter 
to  the  genius  of  her  people.  Reason  afBrms  as  a  logical 
deduction  from  these  premises,  the  permanence  of  the 
Papacy;  but  faith,  finer  sighted,  discerns  in  the  cause  as 
well  as  in  the  effect,  the  Divine  sha[)ing  of  events  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  upon  His  Church  unto  the  end, 
independence,  temporal  power,  and  dominion. 

The  Papacy,  hitherto,  has  been  equal  to  every  occa- 
sion, and  has  come  triumphant  out  of  every  convulsion. 
Governing  their  subjects  for  a  thousand  years  and  more, 
with  signal  wisdom,  justice,  and  clemency,  the  Popes, 
relying  on  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  may  ever 
await  in  patience  the  subsidence  of  domestic  revolutions 
and  of  foreign  invasions. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  the  Italian  Revolution  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  English  press,  or  is  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  its  chief,  if  not 
its  sole  cause,  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  alleged  mis- 
rule of  the  Papal  Government.  Lord  John  Russell  never 
wearies  in  denouncing  the  incapacity  of  the  Pope  to 
govern  his  own  states,  and  in  solemnly  reprehending  the 
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Cardinals  for  their  want  of  wisdom  in  not  following  his 
sage  advice,  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  States  of  the 
Church.  But  what  are  the  reforms  so  pertinaciously 
insisted  upon  and  descrihed  in  terms  so  vague  ?  What 
are  the  abuses  to  be  corrected?  What  are  the  wrongs 
that  wring  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  call  so  loudly  for 
the  sympathy,  if  not  for  the  intervention  of  civilized 
Europe?  What  is  the  misery  that  overwhelms  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome?  and  in  what  does  the  grinding  tyranny 
of  the  Cardinals  consist?  II'  Rome  be  the  inveterate  foe 
of  human  reason,  if  it  impede  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
then  what  is  Berlin,  the  model  city  of  modern  enlighten- 
ment, since  Rome  possesses  more  educational  establish 
ments  than  Berlin,  more  primary  and  more  high  schools? 
Its  Sunday  schools  and  its  night""  schools  for  the  adult 
population,  are  more  numerous  and  are  better  attended 
than  those  of  the  Prussian  capital. 

Amongst  the  noble  institutions  of  Rome  few  are  more 
worthy  of  imitation  than  San  Michele,  with  its  hospitals, 
its  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  its  prisons ;  an  institution 
which  Morichini  justly  says,  the  '  genius  of  the  Popes 
established  a  century  in  advance  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe.'  Its  school  of  industry  and  art, 
Howard,  our  great  English  prison  reformer,  describes  with 
evident  admiration  as  a  large  and  noble  edifice  containing, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  about  200  boys,  all  learning  differ- 
ent trades,  according  to  their  different  abilities  andgenius.f 
The  city  of  the  Popes,  however,  if  not  averse  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  yet  checks,  it  is  alleged,  the  expression  of 
popular  opinion  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

If  it  were  the  case  how  is  it  inferior  to  Paris?  And  yet 
we  have  not  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  our  **  magnani- 
mous ally'*  on  his  repressive  tendencies  and  on  his  aver- 
sion to  popular  criticism.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  that  we 
have  one  measure  for  the  weak  and  another  for  the  strong. 
Do  the  prisons  of  Rome  perchance  groan  in  vain  for  the 


*  These  night  schools  are  thirteen  in  number,  attended  by  no 
fewer  than  1600  pupils,  and  are  sustained  by  private  contributions, 
by  grants  through  the  commission  of  supplies,  and  by  certain  eccle- 
siastical funds  temporarily  conceded  to  them  by  the  present  Pope. 
Vide  Rome  and  its  Ruler. 


t  Rome  and  its  Ruler,  passim. 
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appearance  of  a  Howard  or  of  a  Mrs.  Fry  ?  Quite  tlie 
reverse.  *'  Some  of  these  prisons/'  says  the  Count  de 
Eayneval,  in  his  celebrated  report  to  the  French  minister 
ot  foreign  affairs,  "  should  be  visited,  that  the  visitor  may 
admire — the  term  is  not  too  strong — the  persevering  cha- 
rity of  the  Holy  Father."  *' Private  charity,'' he  con- 
tinues, "  is  largely  exercised.  Establishments  oi  public 
charity  are  numerous  and  effective.  Here,  also,  the  action 
of  the  government  is  perceptible."  But  why,  it  is  argued 
again  and  again  by  men,  who  love  rather  to  declaim  (an 
easy  business)  against  admitted  evils,  than  to  reflect  on 
their  origin  or  cause,  why  are  the  States  of  the  Church 
not  more  prosperous?  blessed  with  a  genial  climate,  and 
rich  in  a  productive  soil,  why  does  not  their  agriculture 
rival  that  of  England,  or  of  some  other  spot  of  Utopian 
perfection?  Why  is  the  country  not  intersected  with 
vast  lines  of  railways?  Why  does  not  trade  extend  its 
operations,  and  workshops  and  mills  arise.  Phoenix-like, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  useless  convents,  and  idle  monasteries  ? 
and  why — oh  grand  and  overwhelming  climax— are  the 
Pontine  Marshes  not  drained  by  the  Popes  ?  But  is  it 
the  legitimate  business  of  a  government  to  undertake 
works  that  belong  rather  to  private  enterprize  than  public 
control  ?  We  have  elsewhere  examined  this  important 
question  at  length.  If  the  people  be  listless  ami 
idle  in  their  habits,  the  government  cannot  change  their 
nature,  nor  infuse  vigour  into  minds  that  are  wanting  in 
the  habit  of  energy  and  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Do  not 
reproach  the  government  for  the  faults  of  the  people,  nor 
swell  the  chorus  of  unavailing  complaints.  The  crusade, 
however,  which  these  pretended  reformers,  but  real  ene- 
mies of  Italian  regeneration  are  preaching,  is  not  against 
abuses,  but  against  the  very  existence  of  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  deadly  war  waged  by  a  false  liberalism, 
and  an  impious  unbelief  against  the  cowl  of  the  monk,  the 
Btole  of  the  priest,  and  the  tiara  of  the  Pope.  The  Papacy 
is  the  Pope's  greatest  offence.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Pope  is  the  faith  of  Christendom,  is  the  religion  of  ages, 
is  the  revelation  of  God.  If  it  offend  against  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  so  much  ,the  worse  for  European  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  spirit  of  the  19tli  century  be  scandalized,  the 
19th  century  had  better  do  penance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  The  See  of  Peter  cannot  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
its  creed  to  please  any  age,  nor  can  his  successor  yield 
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one  rood  of  the  dominions  delivered    into  liis  hands  fur 
providential  pnrposes. 

What  reforms,  what  concessions  would  satisfy  men  who 
have  no  snhstantial  grievance  to  allege  against  the  admi- 
uistratioii  of  the  country  ?  The  people  of  the  Roman  States 
are  freer  than  any  other  people  in  Europe  froni  the  oppres- 
sive visitation  of  the  tax-gathen)r."''"  Their  imposts  are 
light  and  their  food  abundant.  The  strictest  econnmy 
prevails  in  every  department  of  the  civil  service.f  The 
highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  governors  of  provinces, 
cardinals,  ambassadors,  draw  from  the  public  exchequer 
but  very  low  sums  to  support  their  dignity  and  to^  conduct 
the  business  of  the  state.  Under  such  an  administration, 
and  in  proof  of  its  vigorous  action,  we  ought  not  to  expect 
less  than  a  sound  financial  system.  Nor  shall  we  be  dis- 
appointed in  our  expectations.  In  spite  of  the  grave 
disturbance  to  commercial  credit  caused  by  the  unlimited 
issue  of  a  paper  currency,  which  the  llomau  Republic  of 
1848  created,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
spite  of  the  arduous  operation  undertaken,  with  a  wise 
economy,  by  the  Pontifical  government,  to  withdraw, 
though  at  a  loss  of  7,000,000  scudi,  these  depreciated 
assignats  from  circulation,  the  finances  have  recovered 
their  elasticity,  and  show  in  ordinary  times  a  balance 
favourable  to  the  exchequer.  A  sound  system  of  currency 
has  been  adopted,  and  branch  banks  have  been  established 
throughout  the  provinces  in  connection  with  the  one  at 
Rome,  founded  originally  by  the  French.  This  happy 
condition  of  financial  matters,  always  so  consoling  to 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  and  so  necessary  to  the 
amelioration  of  a  state  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution,  has 
been  again  disturbed  by  the  political  convulsions,  which 


*  A  Roman  pays  the  state  22  francs  annuilly,  68  millions  being 
levied  on  a  population  of  3  milliotis.  A  Frenchman  pays  th^ 
French  government  45  francs,  1600  millions  being  levied  on  a 
population  of  35  millions.— Count  de  Rayneval's  Report. 

t  The  civil  list,  the  expenses  of  the  cardinals,  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  abroad,  the  maintenance  of  the  Pontifical  palaces,  and  tho 
museums,  cost  the  state  no  more  than  3,200.000  francs.  This 
small  sum  is  the  only  share  of  the  public  revenue  taken  by  the 
Papacy  for  the  support  of  the  Pontifical  dignity,  and  for  keeping 
up  the  [)rincipal  establishments  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical  adud- 
iiistratiun. — Ibid. 
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the  ambition  of  kings  and  the  vain-glory  of  a  misguide<l 
people  have,  Hke  an  hereditary  cnrse,  again  entailed  npon 
nnfortnnate  and  gnilty  Italy.  No  concessions  short  of 
surrendering  the  Pontifical  sovereignty,  and  yielding  up 
the  Roman  States  a  prey  to  revolutionary  passions,  or  to 
the  vain  scheme  of  founding  a  united  Italy,  would  have 
averted  the  evil.  No  simple  reforms  would  have  brought 
peace  to  these  unruly  populations.  The  effect  would  have 
been  the  reverse.  They  would  have  given  a  keener  edge 
to  the  popular  appetite,  and  opened  the  door  to  the  revolu- 
tion. 

"Unhappily,"  says  M.  de  Rayneval,  ''these  populations  are  not 
to  be  satisfied.  By  destroying  the  Pontifical  authority  a  numerous 
party,  but  not  the  whole  nation,  is  sure  to  be  satisfied.  By  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  government  which  would  appear, 
however,  to  be  in  little  harmony  with  the  power  of  the  Head  of  the 
Cliurcli,  a  large  number  of  individuals  would  be  equally  satisfied, 
but  as  I  hare  said,  the  one  party  as  well  as  the  other  would  rapidly 
allov  public  business  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  sec- 
tion. M  Rossi,  who  wanted  neither  the  necessary  talent  nor  the 
good  will,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  introducing  into  the 
Pontifical  States  a  parliamentary  government.  It  might  have  been 
believed  that  he  could  have  reckoned  on  some  support.  The  event 
teaches  us  that  he  completely  failed  in  obtaining  this  support. 
Nobody  was  found  in  the  moment  of  danger  to  uphold  or  defend 
him,  no  voice  was  raised  to  deplore  his  violent  death,  still  less  to 
invoke  vengeance  for  the  deed.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  impos- 
sible, in  the  midst  of  passions  which  are  dividing  the  minds  of  meu, 
to  create  a  truly  popular  administration." 

On  one  point  only  are  we  disposed  to  impute  blame  to 
the  Roman  government.  When  we  reflect  on  the  rapid 
spread  and  success  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
central  Italy,  and  in  the  disloyal  and  unfaithful  Romagnas, 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  faint  resistance  was  offered,  by 
priest  and  people,  to  the  invasion  of  Victor  Emanuel 
and  to  his  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  symptoms  were  not 
wanting,  in  many  of  the  Papal  provinces  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding states,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  apathetic 
cowardice  or  of  a  growing  corruption.  The  storm  that 
has  burst  over  Italy  ga\^e  many  a  warning  of  its  approach. 
Why  were  not  adequate  means  of  defence  prepared  ? 
Why  was  not  an  army  organized  ?  In  the  presence  of 
such  a  suspicious  and  double-faced  friend  as  Louis  Napo- 
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leon  the  attempt  at  self-defnnce  was  undoubtedly  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  and  required  delicate  handling.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  the  Swiss  guard,  and  to  enlist  native  troops, 
and  to  improve  the  administration  of  military  affairs,  but 
the  preparation  has  been  a  slow  process  compared  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  advancing  danger.  After  the  revolution  of 
1848,  the  Papal  government,  in  strict  alliance  with  Austria 
and  with  France,  might  have  insisted  upon  its  right  and 
duty  to  form  an  army  of  its  own  for  the  protection  of  its 
territories,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  indepen- 
dence. It  might  have  recrnited  in  Catholic  Europe.  It 
might  have  called  to  its  standards  the  noblest  soldiers  in 
Europe.  It  might  have  gathered  in  its  ranks  men 
animated  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  ready  to  do  battle  for 
the  Papacy,  and  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  its 
rights.  Under  the  sting  of  adversity,  and  under  the 
quickening  spur  of  desertion,  bold  and  resolute  measures 
have  been  adopted  that  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  successful 
issue.  But  this  fault  of  unsuspecting  confidence  was,  after 
all,  a  generous  fault.  The  Papal  government  placed  too 
implicit  a  trust  in  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  all  its  subjects. 

The  Pope,  moreover,  had  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  invio- 
lability of  his  position,  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  upon 
the  public  promises  of  kings.  He  who  had  committed  no 
wrong  in  Europe  had  acquired  a  right  to  reckon  upon 
European  support  against  public  injustice,  and  against  the 
invasion  of  his  territories  by  a  friendly  power.  But  in 
resting  upon  public  honour  and  upon  international  right, 
he  has  found  that  he  has  been  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed. 
For  not  only  has  the  spirit  of  chivalry  forsaken  the  nations 
of  Europe,  but  the  sense  of  duty  has  been  clouded,  if  even 
it  have  not  suffered  a  total  eclipse  in  the  policy  of  states- 
men and  in  the  public  mind.  The  sovereign  of  the  Ponti- 
fical States  has  relied  too  much  on  the  gratitude  of  men, 
and  trusted  too  little  to  the  arm  of  the  flesh. 

Never  than  to-day  was  ingratitude  more  apparent  in 
revolted  Italy ;  and  it  receives  its  merited  rebuke  in  the 
invitation  given  to  the  most  faithful  and  gallant  soldier  of 
France  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pontifical 
troops.  Lamoriciere,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  Pope,  has  set  to  work  to  organize  an  army.  *  His 
presence  and  undaunted  bearing  inspire  courage  into  the 
hearts  of  the  timid  but  well-disposed  population  of  the 
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Roman  States.  By  the  boldness  with  which  he  describes 
their  secret  schemes,  and  exposes  their  condnct  to  pnbhc 
reprobation,  he  strikes  terror  into  the  camp  of  the  friends 
of  disorder.  "  Kevolution,"  he  tells  them,  in  a^  noble  pro- 
clamation to  his  soldiers,  ^*  to-day,  as  Islamism  of  old, 
menaces  all  Europe,  and  to-day,  as  of  old,  the  cause  of 
the  Pope  is  the  cause  of  civiUzation,  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world." 

By  the  organization  of  a  resolute  and  well-trained  army 
in  the  Papal  dominions  the  threatened  evil  will  not,  how- 
ever, we  fear,  be  averted,  but  the  inevitable  struggle  be  only 
deepened.  To  judge  from  the  various  phenomena  in  the  late 
eventful  times,  and  from  the  unmistakeable  symptoms  that 
have  shown  themselves  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  shall 
discover  the  origin  of  the  evil  in  causes  that  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  repressive  measures.  ^Underlying  this  wide-spread 
agitation  we  find  in  the  minds  of  men  a  desire  of  change, 
a  love  of  excitement,  and  a  resistance  to  the  principle  of 
authority,  that  is  calculated  to  awaken  grave  misgivings 
for  the  immediate  future  of  Italy.  Inoculated  with  the 
idea  of  progress  the  national  vanity  is  stimulated  to  com- 
mit the  greatest  excesses,  and  to  give  itself  over  to  the 
wildest  dreams.  Political  greatness  is  now  the  uppermost 
thought  in  the  nation,  and  the  political  greatness  aimed  at 
is  nothing  more  than  a  political  Protestantism.  It  is  a 
scheme  to  work  out,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  problem  of  the 
revolution,  and  regardless  of  national  traditions,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  to  build  up  in  Italy 
a,  united  state,  ^  based  upon  new  principles.  It  starts  by 
denying  the  divine  foundations  of  society,  and  yields  no 
obedience  to  any  authority  unratified  by  the  popular  will. 
It  makes  the  individual  the  supreme  judge,  and  the  last 
resort  in  all  matters  of  dispute.  To  religion  it  allows  no 
control  over  the  ideas  that  form  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  mould  the  life  of  a  nation.  Faith,  properly 
speaking,  has  no  place  in  this  system.  Religion  is  consi- 
dered not  to  be  the  vivifying  principle,  but  the  adornment 
of  life.  To  grace  the  marriage-feast,  indeed,  with  its 
presence,  but  not  to  impose  its  own  essential  conditions  to 
the  contract ;  to  give  the  Sacramental  Bread  to  all  comers, 
but  not  to  search  into  the  consciences  of  guilty  or  excom- 
municated men ;  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  pronounce  the 
last  absolution  over  the  lifeless  dust,  but  not  to  inquire 
how  the  immortal  spirit  lived  or  sinned  before  it  winged 
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its  final  flight  to  the  dread  judgment-seat  of  God.  In  this 
model  state,  which  is  to  unite  unfortunate  Italy  into  one 
vast  fellowship  of  ill,  religion  is  to  have  its  recognized 
place  indeed,  but  it  is  not  to  interrupt  the  amenities  of 
life,  not  to  interfere  with  its  supernatural  principles,  in  the 
business  of  the  state,  nor  to  arrest  by  its  warning  voice  the 
onward  march  of  events.  Keligion  is  to  be  the  obedient, 
though  graceful  and  beautifully-garmented  slave  of  the 
state.  Before  this  statue  of  brass,  with  its  unseen  feet  of 
clay,  all  Italy  is  invited,  shall  we  not  say,  is  ready  to  fall 
down  in  prostrate  adoration.  If  to-day  be  not  the  eve  of 
Italy's  fall  it  is  the  day  of  her  temptation  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  spirit  of  the  revolution  is  the  serpent  that 
creeps  on  its  belly  to  give  the  apple  of  political  greatness 
to  Italy,  the  frail  and  beautiful  Eve  of  the  nations.  But  if 
Italy  be  not  so  near  as  we  b||jeve  to  a  great  political  con- 
vulsion and  social  upheavingThow  are  we  to  account  for 
her  willingness  to  break  with  the  past?  how  shall  we 
explain  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  obedience  and 
attachment  to^  E-ome,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which, 
in  very  many  instances,  Victor  Emanuel,  the  excommu- 
nicated enemy  of  the  Pope,  has  been  received  by  both  priest 
and  people?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  revolutionary  spirit 
has  made  great  havoc  among  the  upper  classes,  where  it 
found  men  endowed,  not  with  the  solid  and  substantial 
benefits  of  learning,  but  surrounded  only  with  the  false 
glitter  of  a  superficial  knowledge,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
extravagant  ideas  of  progress  and  liberty  ?  These  men  were 
easily  entrapped  by  the  skilful  fowler  of  liberalism,  who 
had  but  to  spread  his  nets  and,  like  blind  bats,  they  were 
caught  in  bagfuls.  Their  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  pro- 
mise that,  at  small  sacrifice  to  themselves,  they  should 
play  a  grand  part  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Lawyers  and 
professional  men,  a  dangerous  class  in  Italy,  were  allured 
by  more  tempting  baits,  and  reaped  more  substantial 
rewards  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  public 
expenditure  in  Tuscany  last  year  was  14,000,000  francs 
in  excess  of  the  revenue.  The  total  revenue  under  the 
grand  ducal  government  averaged  3,235,000,000,  an 
income  totally  inadequate  to  reduce  such  an  extravagant 
deficit.  The  public  money  was  squandered  in  the  most 
reckless  fashion.  The  army  alone  caused  an  increase 
of  expenditure  of  17,000,000,  the  half  of  the  total  out- 
lay of  the    state  during  the  rule  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
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Military  stores  and  depots  were  enlarged  and  multiplied  ; 
the  pay  of  the  privates  and  of  the  officers  was  raised 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  or  enlist  their  sympathies  in 
favour  of  the  revolution.  The  civilians,  however,  were  not 
shut  out  from  participating  in  those  windfalls  of  luck,  from 
these  sweets  of  revolt,  these  rewards  of  insubordination  and 
treachery.  A  heavy-salaried  Governor- General,  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  his  petty  court,  and  the  three  universities, 
absorbed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  public  money. 
New  chairs,  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  were 
founded  in  the  universities,  and  new  Professors,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  enlightenment,  were  called  from 
their  obscure  abodes,  the  high-places  of  treason  and  unbe- 
lief, to  propagate  their  pernicious  principles  among  the 
youth  of  the  country.  Most  liberal  and  handsome  allow- 
ances were  allotted  to  these  men  to  reward  their  fidelity  or 
to  quicken  their  zeal.  The  universities,  bad  enough  before, 
were  henceforth  to  be  the  rallying  points  of  the  revolution, 
and  their  Professors  its  standard-bearers.  Public  works 
of  questionable  utility  added  still  more  to  the  burden  of 
the  national  debt  with  which  the  country  is  now  saddled. 
The  "Louis  d'or'"  of  Sardhiia  and  the  *' Napoleon"  of 
France  were  the  winged  Mercuries  to  announce  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  approach  of  their  masters.  Hush-money 
found  its  pale-faced  and  trembling  victims,  who  were  un- 
willing that  their  right  hands  should  know  what  their  left 
hands  received.  The  civil  list  was  a  fine  engine  to  work  out 
projects  of  the  revolution;  its  heavy  excess  over  its  ordinary 
annual  expenditure  was  a  sop  thrown,  as  the  "  Times'* 
suggests,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  needy  and  rapacious 
patriots.  ^  Parini,  for  instance,  has  drawn  the  grand  prize. 
This  patriot  has  absorbed  quite  a  monopoly  of  good  things 
in  his  own  person ;  he  has  received  the  title  of  count,  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarius, 
and  a  pension  of  30,000  lire,  as  a  national  recognition  of 
his  eminent  services.  What  man  would  not  be  a  patriot 
on  such  terms,  were  he  not  afraid  of  the  truth  of  Johnson's 
definition,  that  **  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  scoun- 
drels?" Religion,  more  especially  in  Tuscany,  had  but 
little  influence  over  the  hearts  of  these  enlightened  and 
liberal  men.  They  wished  to  keep  the  Church  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  to  teach  her  to  know  her  own  place  in  the 
world,  and  to  mind  her  own  business.  Were  they  not 
enlightened  men  superior  to  priestcraft,  and  were  not  great 
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things  expected  of  them  ?  Had  they  not  to  achieve  the 
hberation  of  Italy,  and  was  not  the  eye  of  Europe  upon 
them  ?  Had  they  not  found  favour  in  England  and  excited 
the  envy  of  the  silenced  liberals  of  Paris  ?  Were  they  not 
already  regarded  as  full-fledged  statesmen?  To  slight 
religion  and  to  insult  the  Church  was  a  sure  passport  to 
favour.  Could  they  afford  to  throw  away  a  single  chance 
that  might  lead  to  distinction  ?  They  fraternised  with  every 
novelty  of  the  day.  They  even  stretched  out  a  hand  to  the 
starched  Protestantism  of  England. *-'  .They  encouraged 
Protestant  preachers,  who  came  on  a  mission  to  Tuscany, 
to  improve  upon  the  occasion,  to  found  schools  and  open 
churches.  They  were  flattered  and  extolled  for  their  wise 
superiority  to  the  base  sectarian  prejudices  of  the  vulgar 
herd.  The  flattery  was  as  sweet  to  their  palates  as  honey 
fresh  from  the  comb.  These  busy  men  of  enlightened 
views  were  the  centres  of  ever-widening  circles,  and  came 
to  be  regarded  as  oracles  of  superior  wisdom  and  set  the: 
fashion  to  their  fellows.  This  worldlymindedness,  and 
vanity,  and  ambition  are  not  confined  even  to  the  ranks 
of  the  educated  laity,  and  to  the  facile  and  misguided 
mass  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  or  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  easy  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  day, 
so  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  religion  and  to  the  spirit 
of  faith,  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  the  clergy  and 
in  a  few  of  the  bishops  of  Italy.?  How,  in  the  first  place, 
shall  we  judge  of  the  general  acquiescence  in  the  results 
of  the  revolution  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  the  utter 
absence  of  any  heroic  display  of  opposition  to  the  rending 
asunder  by  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  agents,  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  ?  We  have  to  record  no  clerical  delin- 
quent sentenced,  not  to  death,  for  we  do  not  even  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  nor  to  banishment, 
but  not  even  to  the  loss  of  a  rich  benefice,  for  resisting  the 
sacrilegious  onslaught  of  the  spoiler.  But  we  do  hear,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  priests  in  the  Komagna,  happily  only  a 
very  few,  suspended  for  their  active  disloyalty  to  Rome, 


*  Twelve  Protestant  clergymen  were  imported  from  England  by 
tlie  boasted  friends  of  Italian  unity,  to  sow  religious  disunion,  tlm 
greatest  of  all  dissensions,  among  the  people  of  Italy.  After  such, 
a  disgraceful  proceeding  can  we  for  a  moment  imagine  their  desire' 
for  Italian  unity  can  be  genuine  ? 
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receiving  from  the  Sardinian  government  stipends  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  confiscated  religious  houses,  which  they  are 
to  enjoy  as  long  as  they  remain  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
We  do  not  hear  of  bishops  driven  from  their  sees  hke  the 
holy  and  high-spirited  Franzoni,  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  rights  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but  we  do 
hear  of  archbishops  in  Tuscany  singing  Te  Deums  for  the 
triumphs  and  victories  of  an  excommunicated  king,  and 
gracing  with  their  presence  the  ante-chambers  and  pubHc 
levees  of  his  Lord  Lieutenant.  And  how  shall  we  charac- 
terize the  policy  of  the  bishops  of  Pescia  and  of  Cotte,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  annexation  vote  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia?  Such  lamentable  weakness  of 
character,  or  the  adoption  of  so  temporising  a  line  of  con- 
duct, will  not  for  a  moment  avert  the  advancing  evil. 
Episcopal  concessions  put  no  restraint  on  the  royal  will, 
or  else  we  should  not  have  witnessed  the  audacious  treat- 
ment Cardinal  Orfei  received  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. Cardinal  Orfei,  the  Bishop  of  Servia,  in.  the 
llomagna,  was  no  sooner  promoted  by  the  Papal  authority 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  than  the  income  of  both 
sees  was  sequestered  by  the  Tuscan  authorities.  In  spite 
of  episcopal  countenance  lent  to  the  government  in  the 
vain  hope  of  conciliating  good- will,  the  scandalous  usurpa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  property  still  continues,  and  the 
Church  lands  will  soon  all  be  converted  into  government 
three  per  cent  securities.  With  a  few  glorious  exceptions 
the  conduct  of  the  lower  clergy  has  been  contemptible  in 
the  extreme.  All  those  who  have  taken  part  in  public 
affairs,  in  attending  demonstrations,  in  getting  up  ad- 
dresses of  loyalty,  have  exhibited  a  want  of  dignity  and  of 
self-respect  that  must  remain,  let  us  hope  for  ever,  unri- 
valled. The  boldness  of  extravagance  in  some  of  these 
clerical  addresses  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  if  not  on  the 
profane.  The  priests  of  Grosseto,  for  instance,  did  not 
scruple  to  address  Ricasoli  as  Moses,  and  to  call  Victor 
Emanuel  a  Redeemer,  while  for  our  Lord  they  found  no 
nobler  name  than  citizen  of  Nazareth.  Unobtrusive  piety 
may  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  retirement  of  the  monastery, 
and  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  in  many  a 
timid  priest,  who  dares  not  venture  to  proclaim  his  righte- 
ous indignation  against  a  policy  of  deliberate  injustice  and 
unblushing  sacrilege.  But  in  times  of  national  trial  the  faith 
that  hides  its  light  under  a  bushel  is  a  folly,  and  the  silence 
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of  cowardice  a  crime.  In  the  Romagna  in  some  respects  a 
better  spirit  prevails.^  A  noble  example  of  Cbristiaii  firm- 
ness was  displayed  in  Tuscany  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa;  so  in  Bologna  by  Cardinal  Viale  Prela. 
We  expected  nothing  less  from  the  author  of  the  glorious 
Austrian  Concordat.  In  Bologna  not  a  single  priest  or 
monk  could  be  found  to  sing  a  Te  Deum  in  honour  of  the 
triumph  of  Victor  Emanuel.  An  army  chaplain  had  to 
be  sought  for  this  purpose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  freebooters.  ^  On  the  Romagna  a  graver  responsibihty 
rests,  and  a  heavier  crime  against  justice,  as  well  as  reli- 
gion, is  committed  in  its  violent  annexation  to  Piedmont. 
To  effect  this  unhappy  consummation  the  same  evil  influ- 
ences were  at  work  as  had  prevailed  in  Tuscany  in  under- 
niining  the  ground-work  of  society.  We  find  the  same 
intimidation  and  bribery  brought  to  bear  upon  the  one 
part ;  and  upon  the  other,  at  best,  but  a  feeble  resistance 
and  a  silent  opposition.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Lega- 
tions a  less  ambitious  and  worldly  spirit  was  visible,  and 
not  so  wide-spread  a  corruption,  yet,  on  the  other,  an  even 
greater  cowardice  was  manifested."'^* 

The  expenditure  of  public  money  was  quite  as  lavish  in 
the  Romagna  as  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena.  The 
virtues  of  moderation  and  economy  are,  by  their  own 
showing,  incompatible  with^  revolutionary  governments. 
Public  men  were  tampered  with,  and  new  offices  of  emolu- 
ment were  created  to  further  the  ends  of  corruption.  New 
chairs  were  erected  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  a 
still  greater  propensity  towards  religious  indifference  and 
incipient  sceptism  was  encouraged  in  the  numerous  high 
schools,  where  already  for  so  long  a  period  evil  tendencies 
and  a  bad  spirit  have  unhappily  prevailed.  In  all  these 
social  causes  that  go  far  to  foster,  and  under  exciting 
circumstances,  almost  to  necessitate  a  revolution,  and  in 


*  A  priest  in  the  Romagna,  known  for  his  piety  and  attachment, 
came  to  a  friend  of  ours,  not  an  Italian,  to  solicit  contributions 
towards  the  establisliment  of  the  Italic  kingdom.  How,  was  the 
reply,  can  a  man  of  your  faith  and  pietj  bo  concerned  in  such  a 
cause  ?  It  is  sad,  indeed,  rejoined  the  latter,  it  is  miserable,  but 
what  can  we  do  ?  we  must  go  with  the  tide,  there's  no  help  for  it. 
The  pious  man  had  no  love  for  martyrdom,  had  not  even  a  spark  of 
manly  courage.     He  was  the  representative  man  of  his  class. 
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the  various  phenomena  of  Italian  society  to-day,  too  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  exists  to  the  state  of  Portugal  under 
Don  Miguel,  not  to  lead  us  to  fear  that  like  causes  will 
produce  a  similarity  of  effect  in  unfortunate  Italy.  We 
need  but  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  unhappy  state  into 
•which  Portugal  has  fallen,  after  the  convulsions  and  the 
success  of  the  revolution,  to  feel  a  deep  mjsgiving  for  the 
future  of  Italy.  And  we  have  but  to  examine  the  concur- 
rent causes  at  work,  and  the  social  and  religious  condition 
of  the  two  countries  at  the  periods  we  suggest,  and  their 
position  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  misgiving  we  entertain  is  not  a  groundless  fear 
or  an  exaggerated  apprehension.  The  same  public  atten- 
tion is  now  bestowed  by  all  the  liberals  of  Europe  on  the 
internal  concerns  of  Italy,  as  in  the  time  of  Don  Miguel, 
was  lavished  on  Portugal.  The  same  fabricated  and  re- 
peated lie,  which  is  now  circulating  throughout  Europe 
against  the  Papal  Government,  and  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  bore  down  in  terrible  force,  in  1828,  against 
Portugal,  and  left  in  the  end  the  king  an  exile  and  religion 
a  wreck.  The  stain  of  false  accusation  still  sticks  to  Don 
Miguel,  and  lingers  around  his  name  like  an  everlasting 
reproach.  And  the  Church  of  Portugal,  after  so  long  a 
period  of  revolutionary  riot,  is  still  a  scandal  in  Europe. 
To  bring  about  in  Italy  these  still  unaccomplished  results 
of  her  revolution,  a  similar  agency  is  at  work  to  that  which 
achieved  such  guilty  success  in  Portugal.  Under  the 
name  of  liberty,  insubordination  and  revolt ^are  advocated 
in  Italy  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  England  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  so  abhorrent  to  the  royalists  of  Portu- 
gal for  its  audacious  intrigues  carried  on  in  the  heart  of 
their  country,  and  for  its  profligate  support  of  the  enemies 
of  their  king,  is  still  as  active  and  as  forward  as  ever,  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  foreign  countries,  is  again  on  the 
side  of  revolt,  and  again  is  lecturing  sovereigns  on  their 
duties,  and  telling  them  in  offensive  terms  how  they  should 
administer  the  affiiirs  of  their  own  kingdoms.  The  hand 
of  Lord  Palmerston  is  again  at  its  old  work,  and  has  lost 
none  of  its  ancient  cunning.  It  will  be  a  singular  coinci- 
dence if  the  veteran  friend  of  revolt  who  tried  his  'prentice 
hand  upon  Portugal,  shall  to-day,  at  the  head  of  English 
affairs,  achieve  the  master-piece  of  his  art  in  giving  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  Italian  Revolution.  But  not  only 
in  its  external  relations  do  we  discover  a  similarity  be- 
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tween  the  Portugal  of  1828  and  the  Italy  of  the  present 
day,  but  still  more  apparent  in  its  internal  condition  is  the 
existence  of  this  resemblance.  We  detect  the  same  Eras- 
tian  policy  on  the  throne,  and  the  same  fatal  pliancy  on 
the  part  of  too  many  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church.  In  a 
large  and  active  portion  of  the  people  the  same  restless 
desire  makes  itself  felt  for  a  "  liberty''  which  has  no  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  throne,  no  reverence  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  altar.  We  find  in  the  universities  of 
Italy,  and  even  of  the  Papal  States,  the  same  evil  and 
inveterate  tendencies,  the  same  bias  towards  a  false  liber- 
alism in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  same  boast  of  an 
affected  enlightenment  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  as  afflicted  the  mind  of  Portugal  at  the  period  referred 
to.  In  both  countries  alike  the  same  weapon  was  resorted 
to  in  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, — a  press  that  knew 
no  limits  to  its  calumnies,  and  recognised  no  restraint  to 
its  abuse  of  all  that  was  holy,  of  all  that  was  most  rever- 
enced in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  If  in  Portugal  the  peo- 
ple in  the  towns  were  by  far  more  corrupt,  they  are  more 
cowardly  by  far  in  Italy.  The  cowardice  of  the  good  in 
the  one  country  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  viciousness 
of  the  bad  in  the  other.  In  both  countries  alike  an  out- 
ward observance  was  paid  to  religion  that  was  all  but 
edifying,  while  the  vivid  apprehension  of  its  supernatural 
claims  was  being  weakened  and  lost  in  the  minds  of  men. 
In  both  the  Papal  authority,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
was  set  at  nought.  In  the  one  an  excommunicated  king 
still  rejoices  with  '\  archiepiscopal  Te  Deums"  ringing 
in  his  ears,  over  his  short-lived  and  dearly  bought  tri- 
umphs. In  Portugal,  before  the  success  of  the  "  Portu- 
guese Victor  Emanuel,"  though  inconiparably  superior 
to  her  present  desolate  f^nd  fallen  condition,  the  Church 
suffered  in  the  luxuriousness  of  living  of  too  many  of  her 
clergy,  in  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in  her  richer  monas- 
teries, and  in  the  worldlymindedness  of  not  a  few  of  her 
bishops.  Such  a  state  in  her  religious  life  precipitated  the 
fall  of  Portugal.  Is  a  similar  cause  not  at  work  to-day  in 
the  Church  of  Italy,  undermining  the  unstable  foundations 
of  Italian  society  ?  We  are  not  speaking  of  conduct  that 
shocks  and  scandalises ;  the  supervision  is  too  excellent 
and  too  complete  to  tolerate  an  approach  to  such  an  abuse, 
but  only  of  the  forerunners  of  vice,  the  vanity  of  spirit  and 
the  laxity  of  discipline,  which  fall  like  a  blight  over  the 
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first  fruits  of  faith,  and  dry  up  by  their  absorbing  presence 
the  juices  of  the  tree  of  Hfe.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
ItaHan  revohition  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  the  worldlymindedness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy, 
the  utter  absence  of  heroic  endurance  in  their  character, 
and  the  want  of  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  duties  of  their 
position  in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  eventful  times 
they  live  in,  are  one  and  not  the  least  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Italy.  Let  us  cast 
our  eyes  abroad,  and  confess  frankly  what  we  clearly  see. 
Let  us  do  so  in  the  name  and  in  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
we  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  Who  so  blind,  then,  we 
ask,  as  not  to  recognize  heralds  of  the  far-off  storm,  har- 
bingers of  the  gathering  cloud,  though  **  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,"  in  the  loosening  of  the  ties  of  attachment  to 
Rome,  In  the  receding  from  the  rock  of  Peter?  Has  not 
Rome  pronounced  sentence,  has  not  Peter  spoken  ?  yet 
why  is  *' the  cause  not  finished?*'  why  is  the  Italian 
revolution  not  at  an  end  ?  Is  it  not  because  that  luxury  and 
pomp  of  grandeur  have  cast  a  fascination  over  the  minds 
of  those  in  high  places,  who  were  bound  to  set  an  heroic 
example  to  their  flocks,  and  have  failed  to  do  so  in  the  day 
of  trial  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  love  of  ease  incapacitates 
the  richer  clergy  from  the  discharge,  at  all^  hazards,  of 
their  obvious  duty,  or  because  unmanly  timidity  chokes 
their  utterance  and  binds  up  their  lips  ?  Are  not 
the  lower  clergy  unresponsive  to  the  voice  of  Rome,  be- 
cause they  are  infected  to  a  great  extent  with  the  popular 
vanity  and  with  the  vain  ambition  of  a  "  one  and  undivided 
Italy?"  Are  not  these  weaknesses  among  the  causes  of 
the  prevailing  supineness  in  the  by  far  greater  portion  of 
the  Italian  clergy  ?  We  know  that  the  bad  and  the  bold 
come  to  the  surface  and  make  themselves  heard,  while  the 
voice  of  the  good  and  the  timid  is  scarcely  uplifted.  But 
yet  the  whole  body  must  abide  by  the  acts  it  acquiesces  in, 
and  it  is  responsible  for  the  voice  of  the  spokesman  it  does 
not  repudiate.  In  Portugal,  when  the  fury  of  the  storm 
swept  over  the  land,  its  monks  and  priests  were  driven 
into  the  woods,  and  hunted  up  to  the  hills,  where  they 
sought  refuge  against  the  wrath  of  the  revolution.  They 
had,  in  spite  of  their  failings,  exhibited  in  word  and  deed, 
an  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  their  king 
and  of  their  religion.  They  were  the  first  victims  to  revo- 
lutionary revenge.     They  died  of  hunger  in  the  caverns  ou 
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the  hill-side,  in  the  woods  and  in  the  waste  lands,  whither 
they  had  fled  from  the  sword  of  the  pursuer.  Are  the 
monasteries  and  the  clergy  of  Italy  girding  themselves  up 
for  a  like  encounter  ?  A  period  must  come  to  the  policy 
of  concession.  Compliance  with  the  increasing  and  insolent 
demands  of  the  enemies  of  religion  will  soon  have  run  out 
to  its  uttermost  limit.  If  Italy  in  some  of  her  cities  be 
burdened  with  priests  who  have  not  the  care  of  souls,  but 
live  upon  the  fruits  of  ancient  foundations  a  life  of  disrepu- 
table idleness,  she  had  better  rid  herself  of  a  weight  that 
will  be  sure  to  hamper  her  in  the  battle.  The  vices  of 
priests  are  the  stepping-stones  of  the  revolution,  "^nd  the 
ladder  by  which  it  will  attempt  to  scale  the  citadel  of  the 
Church.  We  find  now  in  Italian  as  was  found  in  the  Por- 
tuguese monasteries  when  a  visitation  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Don  Miguel,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  a  relaxation  of  discipline  which  invariably 
leads  to  luxuriousness  of  living,  and  to  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  monastic  spirit.  Many  an  Italian  monastery  is  a 
mere  assemblage^  of  men  wearing  the  monastic  habit, 
indeed,  but  not  animated  with  the  monastic  spirit,  proud  of 
their  ancient  order,  yet  without  adding  to  its  reputation, 
boasting  of  its  learning  yet  not  participating  in  its  literary 
wealth.  Monasteries  that  are  not  an  honour  to  the  Church 
are  a  scandal.  They  are  judged  by  no  common  standard. 
The  observance  of  the  rule  of  their  founder  is  the  measure 
of  their  merit,  is  the  criterion  of  their  conduct.  When 
they  fall  far  below  this  high  standard  of  excellence  they 
are  not  a  strength,  but  a  weakness  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. Their  suppression  is  better  than  their  continuance. 
r  In  the  one  country  the  most  fatal  success  over  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  over  public  and  private  virtue,  attended  the 
efforts  of  an  impious  liberalism,  in  the  other  the  fearful 
issue  of  the  revolution  is  still  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 
How  is  Italy  to  avoid  the  fatal  issue,  how  escape  from  the 
impending  doom?  To  whoni  is  she  to  look  for  deliver- 
ance? What  hand  shall  seize  her  by  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  and  drag  her  back  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice  ? 

Let  none  flatter  themselves,  or  blind  their  judgment 
with  the  false  hope  that  the  revolution  will  rest  content 
with  constitutional  gains  of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy, 
or  even  with  the  skeleton  show  of  a  reformed  and  false 
religion.  The  fragments  it  has  torn  from  the  social  fabric 
will  never  satisfy  the  heart  of^  anarchy ;  and  impious  un-i 
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belief  will  never  be  at  peace  until  it  has  torn  to  shreds  and 
patches  the  divine  garment  of  Christ.  Together  with  the 
edifice  of  society  the  temple  of  God  must  be  rent  in  twain. 
**  Must,  then,"  asks  a  learned  and  gifted  writer,""  **  this 
mighty  structure  of  Time  be  sacrificed  in  the  end  to  patch 
up  peace  among  those  for  whose  quarrels  it  is  not  answer- 
able ?  or  to  propitiate  a  faction  whose  day-dream  of  liberty 
is  but  of  liberty  to  overthrow  whatever  acts  as  a  check  to 
the  possible  aberrations  of  reason,  or  to  the.unbridled  indul- 
gence of  licentiousness  ?'' 

Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  Mazzini  and  learn  from  the 
High-pfSest  of  the  revolution  what  he  has  to  tell  about  its 
aims  and  purposes,  and  the  ways  and  means  it  makes  use 
of  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

**  Italy,''  says  Mazzini,  "  is  still  what  France  was  before  the 
revolution  ;  she  wants,  then,  her  Mirabeau,  Lafajette,  and  others. 
A  great  lord  may  be  held  back  by  his  material  interests,  but  he 
may  be  taken  by  his  vanity.  Leave  him  the  chief  place  whilst  he 
will  go  with  you.  There  are  few  who  would  go  to  the  end.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  the  goal  of  the  great  revolution  be  unknown  to 

them,  let  us  never  let  them  see  more   than  the  first  step.'" 

**  Associate,  associate,"  continues  this  apostle  of  ill,  addressing  the 
people  of  Italy,  "  everything  is  in  that  word.  The  secret  socie- 
ties give  irresistible  strength  to  the  party  that  call  upon  them  ;  do 
not  fear  to  see  them  split,  the  more  the  better.  The  secret  will 
often  be  violated,  so  much  the  better ;  a  certain  transparency  is 
needed  to  inspire  fire  in  the  stationary.  When  a  great  number  of 
associates  shall  be  able  to  concert  a  movement  they  will  find  the  old 
building  pierced  in  every  part,  and  falling,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  at 
the  least  breath  of  progress.  They  will  be  astonished  themselves 
to  see  flying  before  the  single  power  of  opinion,  kings,  lords,  the 
rich,  the  priests  who  formed  the  carcass  of  the  old  social  edifice  ; 
courage,  then,  and  perseverance." 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  power  of  Mazzini 
belongs  to  the  things  of  the  past,  nor  that  the  secret  socie- 
ties, like  moles  labouring  under  ground,  no  longer  pursue 
their  work  of  destruction.  A  revolutionary  committee  is 
sitting  to-day  in  Turin,  watching  over  the  *'  interests"  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Lafarina  is  the  name  of 
the  president.  It  has  just  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Papal  and  Neapolitan  armies,  which  was  soon  smuggled  into 
the  Sicilian  barracks.    It  is  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of 

*  The  Pastoral  charge  of  Bishop  Gillis. 
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the  Bourbon  of  Naples  and  of  the  Pope.  It  tells  them  hi 
following  the  example  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duchies,  they 
will  remove  the  stain  which  rests  on  their  honour.  *'  For 
you  alone/'  it  continues,  **  and  not  Austria,  since  the  bat- 
tles of  Magenta  and  Solferino  prevent  Italy  from  taking 
the  first  rank  among  the  nations.  You  have  only  to  will 
it  and  Italy  is  free  from  the  Alps  to  Trapani."  This 
society  that  watches  so  busily  over  the  welfare  of  Naples 
is  a  branch  of  the  **  Societa  Nazionale  Italiana/'  which 
also  has  its  head-quarters  at  Turin,  and  is  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  all  Italy.  While  we  write  its  workings  are 
manifested  by  the  piratical  expedition  of  Garibaldi. 
The  danger  is  imminent.  Who  shall  save  her  ?  Whore 
shall  we  look  for  the  sword  of  the  deliverer  ?  Are  the  germs 
of  regeneration  in  her  own  bosom,  and  after  the  long  waste 
of  winter,  is  her  second  spring  at  hand?  Italy,  in  her 
great  need,  wants  a  second  St.  Charles  Borromeo  to 
denounce  again  vanity  and  spiritual  sloth,  to  freshen  the 
zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  to  quicken  the  faith  of  the  people. 
But  the  quick  step  of  anarchy  is  at  her  heels,  and  the 
scourge  of  the  revolution  is  lifted  over  her  head.  Are  the 
horrors  and  havoc  of  anarchy  to  be  her  lot  and  her  punish- 
ment ?  If  it  be  too  late  to  avoid  the  punishment  it  is  not 
too  late  to  benefit  by  it.  Let  her  disown  the  errors  that 
have  led  her  heart  astray,  and  the  evil  advice  that  has 
darkened  her  judgment.  The  night  of  the  revolution  is 
not  for  ever.  *'  For  truth,"  Alison  tells  us  again,  '*  is 
strong,  and  will  prevail.  The  reign  of  injustice  is  not 
eternal ;  no  special  interposition  of  Providence  is  required 
to  arrest  it,  no  avenging  angel  need  descend  to  terminate 
its  wrathful  course.  It  destroys  itself  by  its  own  violence  ; 
the  counteracting  force  arises  from  its  own  iniquity ;  the 
avenging  angel  is  found  in  the  human  heart." 

When  the  avenging  angel  of  the  revolution  has  brought 
Italy  to  her  senses,  she  will  rise  clean  in  heart  from  her 
baptism  of  blood,  and  purified  in  every  limb.  Her  faith 
renewed  in  the  fire  of  tribulation,  will  behold  in  joy,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  tempest,  that  the  waves  of  the  storm 
have  beaten  in  vain  against  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Peter, 
for  the  Ark  of  God  will  be  discovered  resting  in  triumph 
on  the  Mount  Ararat  of  the  New  Dispensation. 
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Art.  Vll. — The  Minister's  Wooing.  By  H.  Beeclier  Stowe,  autlior 
of  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Sunny  Memories,"  &c.  London  : 
Sampson,  Low,  Sou,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate  Hill,  1859. 

THERE  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  and  there 
is  many  a  novel  written  in  earnest.  However  historic 
the  characters  of  *'  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  and  however 
actual  the  facts  which  form  the  foundation  of  its  leading 
events, — both  of  which  circumstances  the  Introduction 
asserts  tobelong  to  the  story, — its  main  interest  is  derived 
from  the  mind  which  animates  it,  and  the  spirit  which 
breathes  through  it.  Like  an  old  painting,  it  is  not  drawn 
for  effect,  it  is  a  natural  expression  of  the  writer's  soul ; 
and  we  approach  the  consideration  of  it,  therefore,  with  diffi- 
dence and  respect ;  because  it  is  not  of  a  mere  tale  that  we 
have  to  speak,  nor  yet  is  it  a  mere  production  of  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  yet  a  mere  picture  of  the  actual  life  the  authoress 
seeks  to  portray,  or  of  the  historic  personages  she  brings  on 
the  scene ;  our  task  is  deeper,  and  higher,  and  more  im- 
portant; we  have  to  deal  with  a  high,  and  noble,  and 
immortal  being,  whose  life  gives  to  the  book  its  animation, 
and  whose  musical  plaintiveness  runs  throughout  it,  mostly 
below  the  surface,  but  often  openly  betraying  itself. 

Let  us  speak  the  word  boldly.  The  writer  of  this  story  is, 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  really,  athirst 
after  what  alone  can  satisfy  her,  but  which  as  yet,  to  judge 
from^  this  book,  she  knows  not  as  it  is— the  Catholic 
religion !  This  alone  can  satisfy  the  longings  and  slake 
the  drought  of  the  poor  human  heart,  mercifully  condemned 
to  be  ever  yearning,  ever  pining,  till  it  finds  the  only  spring 
and  the  only  stream  which  can  ever  satisfy  it, — God,  and 
God's  grace,  flowing  through  His  one  true  Church !  ^  If 
this  meets  the  eye  of  the  fair  authoress,  let  her  not  think 
us  presumptuous ;  we  presume  not  in  ourselves  to  use  these 
words ;  we  use  them  not  as  claiming  any  natural  right  to 
instruct  one  we  acknowledge,  as  more  highly  gifted ;  we 
use  them  not  from  ourselves,  we  use  them  because  they 
are  what  God  has  revealed  ;  and,  if  we  may  add  it,  because 
we  have  practical  experience  that  they  are  true,  and  from 
God.  The  heart  which  guided  the  hand  and  the  head  in 
writing  *'  The  Minister's  Wooing"  has  need  of  them  ;  it 
has  not  yet  found  its  home,    It  is  a  noble  heart,  it  is  a 
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deep  and  a  tender  and  a  true  heart.  God,  in  His  mercy, 
guide  that  heart  aright,  and  enlighten  it,  and  exalt  it  by 
His  supernatural  light  and  grace  ! 

This  story  is  none  of  our  everyday  sickly  sentimental 
unrealities ;  on  the  contrary,  its  very  reality  and  fresh* 
ness  constitute  its  charm  ;  and  it  is  full  of  bright  and 
cleverly-drawn  scenes.  It  opens  with  a  tea  party  at 
Widow  Katy  Scudder's,  whose  sailor  husband  was  struck 
down  by  yellow  fever  under  the  line,  after  whom  followed 
to  eternity  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  leaving  the  mother 
with  one  fair  girl,  Mary,  the  heroine  of  the  story.  Mr. 
Scudder  was  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  religious,  conscien- 
tious soul,  and  his  widow's  religious  impressions  were 
deepened  by  his  death  and  the  memory  of  his  goodness : — 

"  As  slio  grew  older,  her  energy  of  character,  her  vigour  and 
good  judgment,  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  mother  in  Israel; 
the  minister  boarded  at  her  house,  and  it  was  she  who  was  first  to 
be  consulted  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  church. 
No  woman  could  more  manfully  breast  a  long  sermon,  or  bring  a 
more  determined  faith  to  the  reception  of  a  difficult  doctrine.  To 
say  the  truth,  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  doctrinal  system  this 
stable  corner-stone, — *  Mr.  Scudder  used  to  believe  it, — /  will.' 
And  after  all  that  is  said  about  independent  thought,  isn't  the  fact 
that  a  just  and  good  soul  has  thus  or  thus  believed,  a  more  respect- 
able argument  than  many  that  often  are  adduced  ?  If  it  be  not, 
more's  the  pity, — since  two-thirds  of  the  faith  in  the  world  is  built 
on  no  better  foundation.'' — p.  6. 

This  is  a  candid  avowal,  and  we  fear  a  true  one  as 
regards  those  externally  separated  from  the  Church.  That 
there  are  among  them  cases  of  invincible  ignorance  as  to 
the  sin  of  that  external  separation  we  anxiously  hope  and 
trust ;  and  among  these  cases  there  may  doubtless  be  many 
who  possess  faith  in  those  truths  necessary  to  salvation ; 
but  we  believe,  alas !  that  we  might  almost  say  the 
vast  majority,  or  in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  two-thirds 
of  the  so-called  ;faith,  in  this  world,  outside  the  Church, 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  human  opinion,  human 
prejudice,  and  human  respect.  How  few  ask  themselves 
why  they  are  Christians  !  or  believe  the  essential  Christian 
truths  because  God  has  revealed  them  !  and  yet  as  every 
Catholic  knows  this  is  the  very  ground  and  essence  of  faith. 
If  faith,  then,  be  essential  to  salvation, — and  "'  without 
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faith  It  is  impossible  to  please  God,"* — how  can  we  over- 
rate the  importance  of  such  a  remark  as  we  have  quoted 
above,  which  evidently  is  no  slip  of  the  pen  ? 

To  proceed  with  our  agreeable  task,  we  must  pass  over 
a  pleasant  description  of  a  tidy  New  England  kitchen,  and 
come  to  the  person  of  our  heroine.  _  We  will  give  the  whole 
passage,  which  affords  also  an  insight  into^  that  most 
important  personage  *'  the  Minister,"  and  his  doctrines, 
as  well  as  of  no  less  important  an  individual  in  the  person 
of  a  gallant  young  sailor,  whose  being  filled  rather  more 
than  a  corner  of  our  good  little  Mary's  heart.  As  to 
Mary,— 

"  She  could  not  waltz  or  polk,  or  speak  bad  French,  or  sing  Italian 
songs, but  she  could  both  read  and  write  fluentlj  in  the  mother- 
tongue.  She  could  spin  both  on  the  little  and  the  great  wheel,  and 
there  were  numberless  towels,  napkins,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases  in  the 
household  store  that  could  attest  the  skill  of  her  pretty  fingers.  Slio 
had  worked  several  samplers  of  such  rare  merit,  that  they  hung 
framed  in  different  rooms  of  the  house,  exhibiting  every  variety  and 
style  of  possible  letter  in  the  best  marking-stitch.  She  was  skilful 
in  all  sewing  and  embroidery,  in  all  shaping  and  cutting,  with  a 
quiet  and  deft  handiness  that  constantly  surprised  her  energetic 
mother,  who  could  not  conceive  that  so  much  could  be  done  with 
so  little  noise.  In  fact,  in  all  household  lore  she  was  a  veritable 
good  fairy;  her  knowledge  seemed  unerring  and  intuitive  :  and 
whether  she  washed  or  ironed,  or  moulded  biscuit  or  conserved 
plums,  her  gentle  beauty  seemed  to  turn  to  poetry  all  the  prose 
of  life. 

*'  There  was  something  in  Mary,  however,  which  divided  her  as 
by  an  appreciable  line  from  ordinary  girls  of  her  age.  From  her 
father  she  had  inherited  a  deep  and  thoughtful  nature,  predisposed 
to  moral  and  religious  exaltation.  Had  she  been  born  in  Italy, 
under  the  dissolving  influences  of  that  sunny,  dreamy  clime,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  cathedrals,  and  where  pictured  saints  and  angels 
smiled  in  clouds  of  painting  from  every  arch  and  altar,  she  might, 
like  fair  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  have  seen  beatific  visions  in  the 
sunset  skies,  and  a  silver  dove  descending  upon  her  as  she  prayed  ; 
but,  unfolding  in  the  clear,  keen,  cold  New  England  clime,  and 
nurtured  in  its  abstract  and  positive  theologies,  her  religious  facul- 
ties took  other  forms.  Instead  of  lying  entranced  in  mysterious 
raptures  at  the  foot  of  altars,  she  read  and  pondered  treatises  oa 
the  Will,  and  listened  in  rapt  attention  while  her  spiritual  guide, 
the  venerated  Dr.  H.,   unfolded  to  her  the  theories  of  the  great 
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Edwards  on  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  Womanlike,  she  felt  the 
subtle  poetry  of  these  sublime  abstractions  which  dealt  with  such 
infinite  and  unknown  quantities, — which  spoke  of  the  universe,  of 
its  great  Architect,  of  man,  of  angels,  as  matters  of  intimate  and 
daily  contemplation  ;  and  her  teacher,  a  grand-minded  and  simple- 
hearted  man  as  ever  lived,  was  often  amazed  at  the  tread  with 
which  this  fair  young  child  walked  through  these  high  regions  of 
abstract  thought, — often  comprehending  through  an  ethereal  clear- 
ness of  nature  what  he  had  laboriously  and  heavily  reasoned  out ; 
and  sometimes,  when  she  turned  her  grave,  childlike  face  upon 
him  with  some  question  or  reply,  the  good  man  started  as  if  an 
angel  had  looked  suddenly  out  upon  him  from  a  cloud.  Uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  he  often  seemed  to  follow  her,  as  Dante  followed 
the  flight  of  Beatrice,  through  the  ascending  circles  of  the  celestial 
spheres. 

*'  When  her  mother  questioned  him,  anxiously,  of  her  daughter's 
spiritual  estate,  he  answered  that  she  was  a  child  of  a  strange 
graoiousness  of  nature,  and  of  a  siiigular  genius  ;  to  which  Katy 
responded,  with  a  woman's  pride,  that  she  was  all  her  father  over 
again.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  matter-of-fact  woman  is 
sublimated  by  a  real  love  ;  but  if  she  is,  it  is  affecting  to  see  how 
impossible  it  is  for  death  to  quench  it  ;  for  in  the  child  the  mother 
feels  that  she  has  a  mysterious  and  undying  repossession  of  the 
father. 

**  But,  in  truth,  Mary  was  only  a  recast  in  feminine  form  of 
her  father's  nature.  The  elixir  of  the  spirit  that  sparkled  within 
her  was  of  that  quality  of  which  the  souls  of  poets  and  artists  are 
made  ;  but  the  keen  New  England  air  crystallines  emotions  into 
ideas,  and  restricts  many  a  poetic  soul  to  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing itt^elf  only  in  practical  living. 

"The  rigid  theological  discipline  of  New  England  is  fitted  to 
produce  rather  strength  and  purity  than  enjoyment.  It  was  not 
fitted  to  make  a  sensitive  and  thoughtful  nature  happy,  however  ib 
might  ennoble  and  exalt. 

*'  The  system  of  Dr.  H.  w:as  one  that  could  have  had  its  origin  in 
a  soul  at  once  reverential  and  logical, — a  soul,  moreover,  trained 
from  its  earliest  years  in  the  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  mo- 
narchical institutions.  For  although  he,  like  other  ministers,  took 
an  active  part  as  a  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  still  he  was  brouglit 
up  under  the  shadow  of  a  throne,  and  a  man  cannot  ravel  out  the 
stitches  in  which  early  days  have  knit  him.  His  theology  was,  in 
fact,  the  turning  to  an  invisible  Sovereign  of  that  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  unquestioning  subjugation  which  is  one  of  the  noble&t  capa- 
bilities of  our  nature.  And  as  a  gallant  soldier  renounces  life  and 
personal  aims  in  the  cause  of  his  king  and  country,  and  holds  him- 
self ready  to  be  drafted  for  a  forlorn  hope,  to  be  shot  down,  or  help 
make  a  bridge  of  his  mangled  body,  over  which  the  more  fortunate 
shall  pass  to  victory  and  glory,  so  ho  regarded  himself  as  devoted 
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to  the  King  Eternal,  roadj  in  Ilis  hands  to  be  used  to  illustrate  and 
build  up  an  Eternal  Commonwealth,  either  bj  beinj?  sacrificed  as  a 
lost  spirit  or  glorified  as  a  redeemed  one,  ready  to  throw  not  merelj^ 
his  mortal  life,  but  his  immortality  even,  into  the  forlorn  hope,  to 
bridge  with  a  never-dying  soul  the  chasm  over  which  white-robed 
victors  should  pass  to  a  commonwealth  of  glory  and  splendour, 
whose  vastness  should  dwarf  the  misery  of  all  the  lost  to  an  infini- 
tesimal. 

**  It  is  not  in  our  line  to  imply  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  those 
systems  of  philosophic  theology  which  seem  for  many  years  to  have 
been  the  principal  outlet  for  the  proclivities  of  the  New  England 
mind,  but  as  psychological  developments  they  have  an  intense 
interest.  He  who  does  not  see  a  grand  side  to  these  strivings  of 
the  soul  cannot  understand  one  of  the  noblest  capabilities  of 
humanity." 

God  forbid  we  sliould  midervalue  the  spirit  of  absolute 
self-devotion,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Christianity ! 
Bat  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  it  could 
enter  into  a  Christian  mind  to  imagine  that  the  uttermost 
extent  of  self-devotion  to  a  God  who  has  died  for  us,  could 
turn  out  to  the  eternal  loss  of  the  one  who  offers  himself. 
Rather,  the  annihilation  of  self  must  end  in  the  attainment 
of  God,  man's  only  and  eternal  happiness ;  ifit  be  united 
with  the  one  type  of  all  such  sacrifices,  the  saving  cross  of 
Christ. 

**No  real  artist  or  philosopher  ever  lived  who  has  not  at  some 
hours  risen  to  the  height  of  utter  self  abnegation  for  the  glory  of 
the  invisible.  There  have  been  painters  who  would  have  been  crucified 
to  demonstrate  the  action  of  a  muscle, — chemists  who  would  gladly 
have  melted  themselves  and  all  humanity  in  their  crucible,  if  so  a  new 
discovery  might  arise  out  of  its  fumes.  Even  persons  of  mere  artis- 
tic sensibility  are  at  times  raised  by  music,  painting,  or  poetry  to  a 
momentary  trance  of  self-oblivion,  in  which  they  would  offer  their 
whole  being  before  the  shrine  of  an  invisible  loveliness.  These 
hard  old  New  England  divines  were  the  poets  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, who  built  systems  in  an  artistic  fervour,  and  felt  self  exhale 
from  beneath  them  as  they  rose  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought. 
But  where  theorists  and  philosophers  tread  with  sublime  assurance, 
woman  often  follows  with  bleeding  footsteps  ; — women  are  always 
turning  from  the  abstract  to  the  individual,  aud  feeling  where  the 
philosopher  only  thinks. 

*'  It  was  easy  enough  for  Mary  to  believe  in  se?/^-renunciation,  for 
she  was  one  with  a  born  vocation  for  martyrdom ;  and  so,  when 
the  idea  was  put  to  her  of  suffering  eternal  pains  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  being  in  general,  she  responded  to  it  with  a 
Bort  of  sublime  thrill,  such  as  it  is  given  to  some  natures  to  feel  in 
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yiew  of  uttermost  sacrifice.  But  when  she  looked  around  on  the 
warm,  living  faces  of  friends,  acquaintances,  and  neighbours,  view- 
ing them  as  possible  candidates  for  dooms  so  fearfully  different,  she 
sometimes  felt  the  walls  of  her  faith  closing  round  her  as  an  iron 
shroud, — she  wondered  that  the  sun  could  shine  so  brightly,  that 
flowers  could  flaunt  such  dazzling  colours,  that  sweet  airs  could 
breathe,  and  little  children  play,  and  youth  love  and  hope,  and  a 
thousand  intoxicating  influences  combine  to  cheat  the  victims  from 
the  thought  that  their  next  step  might  be  into  an  abyss  of  horrors 
without  end.  The  blood  of  youth  and  hope  was  saddened  by  thia 
great  sorrow,  which  lay  ever  on  her  heart, — and  her  life,  unknown 
to  herself,  was  a  sweet  tune  in  the  minor  key:  it  was  only  in  prayer, 
or  deeds  of  love  and  charity,  or  in  rapt  contemplation  of  that  beau- 
tiful millennial  day  which  lier  spiritual  guide  most  delighted  to 
speak  of,  that  the  tone  of  her  feelings  ever  rose  to  the  height 
of  joy. 

'•  Among  Mary's  young  associates  was  one  who  had  been  as  a 
brother  to  her  childhood.  He  was  her  mother's  cousin's  son, — and 
so,  by  a  sort  of  family  immunity,  had  always  a  free  access  to  her 
mother's  house.  He  took  to  the  sea,  as  the  most  bold  and  resolute 
young  men  will,  and  brought  home  from  foreign  parts  those  new 
modes  of  speech,  those  other  eyes  for  received  opinions  and  estab- 
lished things,  which  so  often  shock  established  prejudices, — so  that 
he  was  held  as  little  better  than  an  infidel  and  a  castaway  by  the 
stricter  religious  circles  in  his  native  place.  Mary's  mother,  now 
that  Mary  was  grown  up  to  woman's  estate,  looked  with  a  severe 
eye  on  her  cousin.     She  warned  her  daughter  against  too  free  an 

association  with  him, — and  so We  all  know  what  comes  to 

pass  when  girls  are  constantly  warned  not  to  think  of  a  man.  The 
most  conscientious  and  obedient  little  person  in  the  world,  Mary 
resolved  to  be  very  careful.  She  never  would  think  of  James,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  her  prayers;  but  as  these  were  constant,  it  may 
easily  be  seen  it  was  not  easy  to  forget  him. 

"  All  that  was  so  often  told  her  of  his  carelessness,  his  trifling, 
his  contempt  of  orthodox  opinions,  and  his  startling  and  bold  ex- 
pressions, only  wrote  his  ;name  deeper  in  her  heart, — for  was  not 
his  soul  in  peril  ?  Could  she  look  in  his  frank,  joyous  face,  and 
listen  to  his  thoughtless  laugh,   and  then   think  that    a  fall  from 

mast-head,  or  one   night's  storm,  might Ah,  with  what  images 

her  faith  filled  the  blank  !  Could  she  believe  all  this  and  forget 
him?"— pp.  9-11. 

Next  we  have  Mary  getting  ready  for  the  tea  party,  and 
then  seating  herself  to  muse  at  her  window  till  she  is 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  James,  to  say 
farewell  before  a  three  years'  voyage. 
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'*  He  introduced  the  colloquy  bj  stepping  deliberately  behind 
Marj,  putting  his  arms  round  lier  neck,  and  kissing  her. 

"  *  Why,  James  1'  said  Mary,  starting  up  and  blushing.  *Come, 
now!' 

**  'I  have  come,  haven't  I  V  said  the  young  man,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  window  seat  and  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  comic 
determined  frankness,  which  yet  had  in  it  such  wholesome  honesty 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  angry.  '  The  fact  is,  Mary,'  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  earnest  darkening  of  the  face,  '  I  won't  stand 
this  nonsense  any  longer.  Aunt  Raty  has  been  holding  me  at  arm'^ 
length  ever  since  I  got  home  ;  and  what  have  I  done  ?  Haven't  I 
been  to  every  prayer-meeting  and  lecture  and  sermon,  since  I  got 
into  port,  just  as  regular  as  a  psalm-book  ?  and  not  a  bit  of  a  word 
could  I  get  with  you,  and  no  chance  even  so  much  as  to  give  you 
my  arm.  Aunt  Kate  always  comes  between  us  and  sajs,  '  Here, 
Mary,  you  take  my  arm.*  What  does  she  think  I  go  to  meeting 
for,  and  almost  break  my  jaws  keeping  down  the  gapes?  I  never 
even  go  to  sleep,  and  yet  I  am  treated  in  this  way  !  It's  too  bad  I 
What's  the  row  ?  What's  anybody  been  saying  about  me  ?  I  always 
have  waited  on  you  ever  since  you  were  that  high.  Didn't  I  always 
draw  you  to  school  on  my  sled?  didn't  we  always  used  to  doour 
sums  together  ?  didn't  I  always  wait  on  you  to  singing-school  ?  and' 
I've  been  made  free  to  run  in  and  out  as  if  I  were  your  brother; — 
and  now  she  is  as  glum  and  stiff,  and  always  stays  in  the  room 
every  minute  of  the  time  that  I  am  there,  as  if  she  was  afraid  I 
should  be  in  some  mischief.     It's  too  bad  I' 

*'*0h,  James,  I  am  sorry  that  you  only  go  to  meeting  for  tho 
sake  of  seeing  me;  you  feel  no  real  interest  in  religious  things;  and 
besides,  mother  thinks  now  I'm  grown  so  old  that —  Why,  you 
know,  things  are  different  now, — at  least,  we  mus^tn't,  you  know, 
always  do  as  we  did  when  we  were  children.  But  I  wish  you  did 
fieel  more  interested  in  good  things.' 

"  *  I  am  interested  in  one  or  two  good  things,  Mary, — principally 
in  you,  who  are  the  best  I  know  of.  Besides,'  he  said  quickly,  and 
scanning  her  face  attentively  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words,  *  don't 
you  think  there  is  more  merit  in  my  sitting  out  all  these  meetings 
when  they  bore  me  so  confoundedly,  than  there  is  in  your  and 
Aunt  Katy's  doing  it,  who  really  seem  to  find  something  to  like  in 
them  ?  I  believe  you  have  a  sixth  sense,  quite  unknown  to  me  ; 
for  it's  all  a  maze, — I  can't  find  top,  nor  bottom,  nor  side,  nor  up, 
nor  down  to  it, — it's  you  can  and  you  can't,  you  shall  and  you 
shan't,  you  will  and  you  won't, — ' 

"' James  r 

'*<  You  needn't  look  at  me  so.  I'm  not  going  to  say  the  rest  of 
it.  But,  seriously,  it's  all  anywhere  and  nowhere  to  me  ;  it  don't 
touch  me,  it  don't  help  me,  and  I  think  it  rather  makes  me  worse  ; 
and  then  they  tell  me  it's  because   I'm  a  natural  man,  and  the 
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natural  man  understandetli  not  tlie  things  of  the  Spirit.  Well,  I 
am  a  natural  man, — how's  a  follow  to  h«lp  it  ?' 

"  '  Well,  James,  why  need  you  talk  everywhere  as  you  do  ?  You 
joke,  and  jest,  and  trifle,  till  it  seems  to  everybody  that  you  don't 
believe  in  anything.  I'm  afraid  mother  thinks  you  are  an  infidel, 
but  I  know  that  can't  be ;  yet  we  hear  all  sorts  of  things  that  you 
say.' 

*'' I  suppose  you  mean  my  telling  Deacon  Twitcliel  that  I  had 
seen  as  good  Christians  among  the  Mahometans  as  any  in  Newport. 
Didnt  I  make  him  open  his  eyes  ?     It's  true,  tool' 

*'*In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  Him,'  said  Mary ;  '  and  if  there  are  better  Chris- 
tians than  us  among  the  Mahometans,  I  am  sure  I'm  glad  of  it. 
J3ut,  after  all,  the  great  question  is,  '  Are  we  Christians  ourselves  V 
Oh,  James,  if  you  only  were  a  real,  true,  noble  Christian  !' 

*'  ♦  Well,  Mary,  you  have  got  into  that  harbour,  through  all  the 
sandbars  and  rocks  and  crooked  channels  ;  and  now  do  you  think 
it  right  to  leave  a  fellow  beating  about  outside,  and  not  go  out  to 
help  him  in  ?  This  way  of  drawing  up,  among  you  good  people, 
and  leaving  us  sinners  to  ourselves,  isn't  generous.  You  might  care 
a  little  for  the  soul  of  an  old  friend,  anyhow!' 

**  '  And  don't  I  care,  James  ?  How  many  days  and  nights  have 
been  one  prayer  for  you  !  If  I  could  take  my  hopes  of  heaven  out 
of  my  own  heart  and  give  them  to  you,  I  would.  Dr.  H.  preached 
last  Sunday  on  the  text,  '  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ 
for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  ;'  and  he  went  on  to  show  haw  we 
must  be  willing  to  give  up  even  our  own  salvation,  if  necessary,  for 
the  good  of  others.  People  said  it  was  hard  doctrine,  but  I  could 
feel  my  way  through  it  very  well.  Yes,  I  would  give  my  soul  for 
yours  ;  I  wish  I  could.' 

'*  There  was  a  solemnity  and  pathos  in  Mary's  manner  which 
checked  the  conversation.  James  was  the  more  touched  because 
he  felt  it  all  so  real,  from  one  whose  words  were  always  yea  and 
nay,  so  true,  so  inflexibly  simple.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  her 
face  kindled  with  a  sad  earnestness,  and  James  thought,  as  he 
looked,  of  a  picture  he  had  once  seen  in  a  European  cathedral, 
-where  the  youthful  Mother  of  Sorrow  is  represented, 

"  'Radiant  and  grave,  as  pitying  man's  decline; 
All  youth,  but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time  ; 
Mournful,  but  mournful  of  another's  crime  ; 
She  looked  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door. 
And  grieved  for  those  who  should  return  no  more.' 

^'  James  had  thought  he  loved  Mary  ;  he  had  admired  her  re- 
«iarkable  beauty,  he  had  been  proud  of  a  certain  riglit  in  her  before 
that  of  other  young  men,  her  associates  ;  he  had  thought  of  her  as 
the  keeper  of  his  home  ;  he  had  wished  to  appropriate  her  wholly 
to  himself ; — but  in  all  this  there  had  been,   after  all,  only  the 
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tliouglit  of  wliat  she  was  to  be  to  him;  and  this,  for  this  poor  mea- 
sure of  what  he  called  love,  she  was  ready  to  offer,  au  iufiiiite 
sacrifice. 

*•  As  a  subtle  flash  of  lightning  will  show  in  a  moment  a  whole 
landscape — tower,  town,  winding  stream,  and  distant  sea — so  that 
one  subtle  ray  of  feeling  seemed  in  a  moment  to  reveal  to  Jaraes 
the  whole  of  his  past  life  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  so  poor,  so  meagre, 
so  shallow,  by  the  side  of  that  childlike  woman,  to  wliom  the  noblest 
of  feelings  were  unconscious  matters  of  course,  that  a  sort  of  awe 
awoke  in  him  ;  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  he  *  feared  as  he  entered 
into  the  cloud  :'  it  seemed  as  if  the  deepest  string  of  some  eternal 
sorrow  had  vibrated  between  them. 

*'  After  a  moment's  pause  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  altered  voice  :  — 

*'  *Mary,  I  am  a  sinner.  No  psalm  or  sermon  ever  taught  it  to 
me,  but  I  see  it  now.  Your  mother  is  quite  right,  Mary  ;  you  are 
too  good  for  me  ;  I  am  no  mate  for  you.  Oh,  what  would  you 
think  of  me,  if  you  knew  me  wholly  ?  I  have  lived  a  mean,  misera- 
ble, shallow,  unworthy  life.  You  are  worthy,  you  are  a  saint,  and 
walk  in  white  !  Oh,  what  upon  earth  could  ever  make  you  care  so 
much  for  me  V 

*'*Well,  then,  James,  you  will  be  good?  Won't  you  talk  with 
Dr.  H.?' 

"  *  Hang  Dr.  H.  V  said  James.  *  Now,  Mary,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  a  word  Dr.  H.  says.  I  don't  get 
hold  of  it,  or  know  what  he  would  be  at.  You  girls  and  women 
don't  know  your  power.  Why,  Mary,  you  are  a  living  gospeh  You 
have  always  had  a  strange  power  over  us  boys.  You  never  talked 
religion  much,  but  I  have  seen  high  fellows  come  away  from  being 
with  you  as  still  and  quiet  as  one  feels  when  one  goes  into  a  church. 
I  can't  understand  all  the  hang  of  predestination,  and  moral  ability, 
and  natural  ability,  and  God's  efficiency,  and  man's  agency,  which 
Dr.  H.  is  so  engaged  about ;  but  I  can  understand  you^ — you  caa 
do  me  good  !' 

*"0h,  James,  can  I?* 

*'  *  Mary,  I  am  going  to  confess  my  sins.  I  saw  that,  somehow 
or  other,  the  wind  was  against  me  in  Aunt  Katy's  quarter,  and  you 
know  we  fellows  who  take  up  the  world  in  both  fists  don't  like  to 
be  beat.  If  there's  opposition,  it  sets  us  on.  Now  I  confess  1  never 
did  care  much  about  religion,  but  I  thought,  without  being  really 
a  hypocrite,  I'd  just  let  you  try  to  save  my  soul  for  the  sake  of 
getting  you  ;  for  there's  nothing  surer  to  hook  a  woman  than  try- 
ing to  save  a  fellow's  soul.  It's  a  dead  shot,  generally,  that.  Now 
our  ship  sails  to-night,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  come  across  this  path 
in  the  orchard  to  speak  to  you.  You  know  I  used  always  to  bring 
you  peaches  and  juucatings  across  this  way,  and  once  I  brought 
you  a  ribbon.' 

"  'Yes,  I've  got  it  yet,  James.' 

*•' Well,  now,  Mary,  all  this  seems  mean  to  me, — mean,  to  try 
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and  trick  and  snare  you,  who  are  so  much  too  good  for  me.  I  felt 
very  proud  this  morning  that  I  was  to  go  out  first  mate  this  time, 
and  that  I  should  command  a  ship  next  voyage.  I  meant  to  have 
asked  you  for  a  promise,  but  I  don't.  Only,  Mary,  just  give  me 
your  little  Bible,  and  I'll  promise  to  read  it  all  through  soberly, 
and  see  what  it  all  comes  to.  And  pray  for  me  ;  and  if  while  I'm 
gone,  a  good  man  comes  who  loves  you,  and, is  worthy  of  you,  why 
take  him,  Mary, — that's  my  advice.' 

*•' James,  I'm  not  thinking  of  any  such  things;  I  don't  ever 
mean  to  be  married.  And  I'm  glad  you  don't  ask  me  for  any  pro- 
mise, because  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  it  ;  mother  don't  even  like 
me  to  be  much  with  you.  Bat  I'm  sure  all  I  have  said  to  you  to- 
day is  right;  I  shall  tell  her  exactly  all  I  have  said.' 

***  If  Aunt  Katy  knew  what  things  we  fellows  are  pitched  into, 
who  take  the  world  head-foremost,  she  wouldn't  be  so  selfish.  Mary, 
you  girls  and  women  don't  know  the  world  you  live  in  ;  you  ought 
to  be  pure  and  good  ;  you  are  not  as  we  are.  You  don't  know 
what  men,  what  women, — no,  they're  not  women  ! — what  creatures 
beset  us  in  every  foreign  port,  and  boarding-houses  that  are  gates 
of  hell;  and  then,  if  a  fellow  comes  back  from  all  this  and  don't 
walk  exactly  straight,  you  just  draw  up  the  hems  of  your  garments 
and  stand  close  to  the  wall,  for  fear  he  should  touch  you  when  he 
passes.  I  don't  mean  you,  Mary,  for  you  are  dififerent  from  most ; 
but  if  you  would  do  what  you  could,  you  might  save  us. — But  its 
no  use  talking,  Mary.  Give  me  the  Bible  ;  and  please  be  kind  to 
my  dove, — for  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  him  across  the  water,  and 
I  don't  want  him  to  die.' 

*•  If  Mary  had  spoken  all  that  welled  up  in  her  little  heart  at 
that  moment,  she  might  have  said  too  much  ;  but  duty  had  its 
habitual  seal  upon  her  lips.  She  took  the  little  Bible  from  her 
table  and  gave  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  James  turned  to  go. 
In  a  moment  he  turned  back,  and  stood  irresolute. 

**  *  Mary,'  he  said,  *  we  are  cousins;  I  may  never  come  back  ;  you 
might  kiss  me  this  once.* 

**  The  kiss  was  given  and  received  in  silence,  and  James  disap- 
peared among  the  thick  trees. 

*'*  Come,  child,*  said  Aunt  Katy,  looking  in,  *  there  is  Deacon 
Twitchel's  chaise  in  sight, — are  you  ready  V 

•*'Yes,  mother."— pp.  13-16. 

Mary  hurries  into  the  best  room  where  the  guests  are  to 
assemble ; — 

*•  'Child,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?'  said  Aunt  Katy,  who  sat 
in  full  flowing  chintz  petticoat  and  spotless  dimity  short-gown, 
with  her  company  knitting-work  in  her  hands  ;  *your  cheeks  are 
a3  red  as  peonies.     Have  you  been  crying  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

*• '  There  is  the  Deacon's  wife,  mother,'  said  Mary,  turning  con- 
fusedly, and  darting  to  the  entry-door. 
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**  Enter  Mrs.  Twitchel, — a  soft,  pillowy  little  elderly  lady,  whose 
whole  air  and  dress  reminded  one  of  a  sack  of  feathers  tied  in  the 
middle  witli  a  string.  A  large,  comfortable  pocket,  hang  upon  tlie 
side,  disclosed  her  knitting-work  ready  for  operation  ;  and  she 
zealously  cleansed  herself  with  a  checked  handkerchief  from  the 
dust  which  had  accumulated  during  her  ride  in  the  old  *  one-hoss 
shay,'  answering  the  hospitable  salutation  of  Katy  Scudder  in  that 
plaintive,  motherly  voice  which  belongs  to  certain  nice  old  ladies, 
who  appear  to  live  in  a  state  of  mild  chronic  compassion  for  the 
jsins  and  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life  generally. 

'*  *  Why,  yes,  Miss  Scudder,  I'm  pretty  toPable.  I  keep  goin*, 
and  goin'.  That's  my  way.  I's  a-tellin'  the  Deacon,  this  mornin'' 
I  didn't  see  how  I  loas  to  come  here  this  afternoon  ;  but  then  I  did 
want  to  see  Miss  Scudder  and  talk  a  little  about  that  precious  ser- 
mon, Sunday.  How  is  the  Doctor  ?  blessed  manl  Well,  his  reward 
must  be  great  in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth,  as  I  was  a-tellin'  the 
Deacon  ;  and  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  *  Polly,  we  musn't  be  man- 
worshippers.'  There,  dear,  [to  Mary,)  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
my  bonnet  ;  it  a'n't  ray  Sunday  one,  but  I  thought  'twould  do. 
Says  I  to  Cerinthy  Ann,  *  Miss  Scudder  won't  mind,  'cause  her 
heart's  set  on  better  things."*  I  always  like  to  drop  a  word  in  sea- 
son to  Cerinthy  Ann,  'cause  she's  clean  took  up  with  vanity  and 
dress.  Oh  dear  I  oh,  dear  me!  so  diflferent  from  your  blessed 
daughter,  Miss  Scudder  !  Well,  it's  a  great  blessin'  to  be  called  in 
one's  youth,  like  Samuel  and  Timothy ;  but  then  we  doesn't  know 
the  Lord's  ways.  Sometimes  I  gets  clean  discouraged  with  my 
children, — but  then  ag'in  I  don't  know  ;  none  on  us  does.  Cerin- 
thy Ann  is  one  of  the  most  master  hands  to  turn  off  work  ;  she 
takes  hold  and  goes  along  like  a  woman,  and  nobody  never  knows 
when  that  gal  finds  the  time  to  do  all  she  does  do  ;  and  I  don't 
know  nothin'  what  I  should  do  without  her.  Deacon  was  saying,  if 
ever  she  was  called,  she'd  be  a  Martha,  and  not  a  Mary  ;  but  then 
she's  dreadful  opposed  to  the  doctrines.  Oh,  dear  me !  oh,  dear 
me!  Somehow  they  seem  to  rile  her  all  up;  and  she  was  a-tellin* 
me  yesterday,  when  she  was  a-hangin'  out  clothes,  that  she  never 
should  get  reconciled  to  Decrees  and  'Lection,  'cause  she  can't  see, 
if  things  is  certain,  how  folks  is  to  help  'emselves.  Says  I,  '  Cerin- 
thy Ann,  folks  a'n't  to  help  themselves;  they's  to  submit  uncondi- 
tional.' And  she  jest  slammed  down  the  elothes-basket  and  went 
into  the  house.' 

*'  When  Mrs.  Twitchel  began  to  talk  it  flowed  a  steady  stream,  as 
when  one  turns  a  faucet,  that  never  ceases  running  till  some  hand 
turns  it  back  again  ;  and  the  occasion  that  cut  the  flood  short  at 
present  was  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Mr.  Simeon  Brown  was  a  thriving  shipowner  of  Newport,  who 
lived  in  a  large  house,  owned  several  negro-servants  and  a  span  of 
horses,  and  affected  some  state  and  style  in  his  worldly  appearance. 
A  passion  for  metaphysical  Orthodoxy  had  drawn  Simeon  to  the 
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congregation  of  Dr.  H.,  and  his  wife  of  course  stood  by  right  in  a 
high  place  there.  She  was  a  tall,  angular,  somewhat  hard-favoured 
body,  dressed  in  a  style  rather  above  the  simple  habits  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  her  whole  air  spoke  the  great  woman,  who  in  right  of 
her  thousands  expected  to  have  her  saj  in  all  that  was  going  on  in 
tlie  world,  whether  she  understood  it  or  not. 

*•  On  her  entrance,  mild  little  Mrs.  Twitchel  fled  from  the  cush- 
ioned rocking-chair,  and  stood  with  the  quivering  air  of  one  who 
feels  she  has  no  business  to  be  anywhere  in  the  world,  until  Mrs. 
Brown's  bonnet  was  taken  and  she  was  seated,  when  Mrs.  Twitchel 
subsided  into  a  corner  and  rattled  her  knitting-needles  to  conceal 
her  emotion." — pp.  17-18. 

. .  ..** Mrs.  Brown  mentally  contrasted  the  neat  little  parlour,  with 
its  white  sanded  floor  and  muslin  curtains,  with  her  own  grand  front- 
room,  which  boasted  the  then  uncommon  luxuries  of  Turkey  carpet 
and  Persian  rug,  and  wondered  if  Mrs.  Katy  did  really  feel  as  cool 
and  easy  in  receiving  her  as  she  appeared. 

"  You  must  not  understand  that  this  was  what  Mrs.  Brown  supposed 
herself  to  be  thinking  about;  oh,  nol  by  no  means!  All  the  little, 
mean  work  of  our  nature  is  generally  done  in  a  small  dark  closet 
just  a  little  back  of  the  subject  we  are  talking  about,  on  which  sub- 
ject we  suppose  ourselves  of  course  to  be  thinking  ; — of  course  we 
we  thinking  of  it  ;  how  else  could  we  talk  about  it  ? 

"The  subject  in  discussion,  [and  what  Mrs.  Brown  supposed  to  be 
;in  her  own  thoughts,  was  the  last  Sunday's  sermon  on  the  doctrine 
of  entire  Disinterested  Benevolence,  in  which  good  Doctor  H.  had 
proclaimed  to  the  citizens  of  Newport  their  duty  of  being  so  ivholly 
absorbed  in  the  general  good  of  the  universe  as  even  to  acquiesce 
in  their  own  final  and  eternal  destruction,  if  the  greater  good  of  the 
whole  might  thereby  be  accomplished. 

*'  •  Well,  now,  dear  me!'  said  Mrs.  Twitchel,  while  her  knitting- 
needles  trotted  contentedly  to  the  mournful  tone  of  her  voice, — 
■*  I  was  tellin'  the  Deacon,  if  we  only  could  get  there  !  Sometimes 
I  think  1  s:et  a  little  way, — but  then  ag'in  I  don't  know;  but  the 
Deacon  he's  quite  down, — he  don't  see  no  evidence  in  himself. 
Sometimes  he  says  he  don't  feel  as  if  he  ought  to  keep  his  place  in 
tlie  church, — but  tlien  ag'in  he  don't  know.  He  keeps  a-turnin' 
and  turnin'  on't  over  in  his  mind,  and  a-tryin'  himself  this  way  and 
that  way  ;  and  he  says  he  don't  see  nothin'  bnt  what's  selfish,  no 
way. 

"  '^Member  one  night  last  winter,  after  the  Deacon  got  warm  in 
bed,  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  and  who  should  it  be  but  old 
Beulah  Ward  wantiu'  to  see  the  Deacon — 'twas  her  boy  she  sent, 
and  he  said  Beulah  was  sick  and  hadn't  no  more  wood  nor  candles. 
Now  1  know'd  the  Deacon  had  carried  that  critter  half  a  cord  of 
wood,  if  he  had  one  stick,  since  Thanksgivin',  and  I'd  sent  her  two 
o'  my  best  moulds  of  candles, — nice  ones  that  Cerinthy  Ann  run 
when  we  killed  a  crittur ;  but  uothiu'  would  do   but  the  Deacon 
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must  get  right  out  of  his  warm  bed  and  dress  himself,  and  hitch  up 
his  team  to  carry  over  some  wood  to  Beulali.  Says  I,  •  Father,  you 
know  you'll  be  down  with  the  rheumatis  for  this  ;  besides,  Beulah 
is  real  aggravatin'.  1  know  she  trades  off  what  we  send  her  to  the 
store  for  rum,  and  you  never  get  no  thanks.  She  'xpects,  'cause 
we  has  done  for  her,  we  always  must ;  and  more  we  do,  more  we 
may  do.'  And  says  he  to  me,  sajs  he,  *  That's  jest  the  way  we 
sarves  the  Lord,  Polly  ;  and  what  if  He  shouldn't  hear  us  when  we 
call  on  Him  in  our  troubles  ?'  So  I  shot  up  ;  and  the  next  day  he 
was  down  with  the  rheumatis.  And  Cerinthy  Ann,  say  she,  *  Well, 
father,  now  I  hope  you'll  own  you  have  got  some  disinterested  bene- 
volence,' says  she  ;  and  the  Deacon  he  thought  it  over  a  spell,  and 
tlien  he  says,  *  I'm  'fraid  it's  all  selfish.  I'm  jest  a-makin'  a 
righteousness  of  it.'  And  Cerinthy  Ann  she  come  out,  declarin' 
that  the  best  folks  never  had  no  comfort  in  religion  ;  and  for  her 
part  she  didn't  mean  to  trouble  her  head  about  it,  but  have  jest  as 
good  a  time  as  she  could  while  she's  young,  'cause  if  she  was  'lected 
to  be  saved  she  should  be,  and  if  she  wa'u't  she  couldn't  help  it, 
any  how.' 

*'  •  Mr.  Brown  says  he  came  on  to  Dr.  H's  ground  years  ago,* 
said  Mrs.  Brown,  giving  a  nervous  twitch  to  her  yarn,  and  speaking 
in  a  sharp,  hard,  didactic  voice,  which  made  little  Mrs.  Twitchel 
give  a  gentle  quiver,  and  look  humble  and  apologetic.  *  Mr. 
Brown's  a  master  thinker  ;  there's  nothing  pleases  that  man  better 
than  a  hard  doctrine  ;  he  says  you  can't  get  'em  too  hard  for  him. 
He  don't  find  any  difficulty  in  bringing  his  mind  up;  he  just 
reasons  it  out  all  plain  :  and  he  says,  people  have  no  need  to  be  in 
the  dark  ;  and  that's  mt/  opinion.  *  If  folks  know  they  ought 
to  come  up  to  anything,  why  donH  they?'  he  says  ;  and  I  say  so 
too.' 

'*"*  Mr.  Scudder  used  to  say  that  it  took  great  afflictions  to  bring 
his  mind  to  that  place,'  said  Mrs.  Katy.  *  He  used  to  say  that  an 
old  paper-maker  told  him  once,  that  paper  that  was  shaken  only 
one  way  in  the  making  would  tear  across  the  other,  and  the  best 
paper  had  to  be  shaken  every  way;  and  so  he  said  we  couldn't  tell, 
till  we  had  been  turned  and  shaken  and  tried  every  way,  where  we 
should  tear.' 

*'  Mrs.  Twitchel  responded  to  this  sentiment  with  a  gentle  series 
of  groans,  such  as  were  her  general  expression  of  approbation, 
swaying  herself  backward  and  forward;  while  Mrs.  Brown  gave  a 
sort  of  toss  and  snort,  and  said  that  for  her  part  she  always  thought 
people  knew  what  they  did  know, — but  she  guessed  she  was 
mistaken." — pp.  18-20. 

Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the 
exquisite  delineation  of  character  and  the  truthful  portrait 
of  Puritanism  with  its  natural  eflect  on  different  disposi- 
tions, which  pervades  this  aniusiuij  but  thought-suggestive 
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Bcene.  When  the  tea  with  its  theological  talk  comes  to  an 
end,  Mary  returns  to  her  room ;  where,  on  the  floor,  she 
finds  a  farewell  letter  from  Jaincs;  after  reading  and  re- 
reading it, — 

*'  Mary  took  from  a  drawer  a  small  pocket-book,  from  which 
dropped  a  lock  of  black  hair, — a  glossy  curl,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  sort  of  wicked,  wilful  life  in  every  shining  ring,  just  as  she  had 
often  seen  it  shake  naughtily  on  the  owner's  head.  She  felt  a 
strange  tenderness  towards  the  little  wilful  thing,  and,  as  she 
leaned  over  it,  made  in  her  heart  a  thousand  fond  apologies  for 
every  fault  and  error. 

'♦  She  was  standing  thus  when  Mrs.  Scudder  entered  the  room  to 
see  if  her  daughter  had  yet  retired. 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  there,  Mary  ?'  she  said,  as  her  eye  fell  on 
the  letter.     '  What  is  it  you  are  reading  V 

"Mary  felt  herself  grow  pale  ;  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  whole 
life  that  her  mother  had  asked  her  a  question  that  she  was  not  from 
the  heart  ready  to  answer.  Her  loyalty  to  her  only  parent  had 
gone  on  even-handed  with  that  she  gave  to  her  God  ;  she  felt, 
somehow,  that  the  revelations  of  that  afternoon  had  opened  a  gulf 
between  them,  and  the  consciousness  overpowered  her. 
"  "Mrs.  Scudder  was  astonished  at  her  evident  embarrassment,  her 
trembling,  and  paleness.  She  was  a  woman  of  prompt,  imperative 
temperament,  and  the  slightest  hesitation  in  rendering  to  her  a 
full,  outspoken  confidence  had  never  before  occurred  in  their  inter- 
course. Her  child  was  the  core  of  her  heart,  the  apple  of  her  eye, 
and  intense  love  is  always  near  neighbour  to  anger;  there  was, 
therefore,  an  involuntary  flash  from  her  eye  and  a  heightening  of 
her  colour,  as  she  said, — *  Mary,  are  you  concealing  anything  from 
your  mother  ?* 

**In  that  mon^ent  Mary  had  grown  calm  again.  The  wonted 
serene,  balanced  nature  had  found  its  habitual  poise,  and  slid 
looked  up  innocently,  though  with  tears  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  and 
said, — 

** '  No,  mother, — I  have  nothing  that  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you 
fully.  This  letter  came  from  James  Marvyn;  he  came  here  to  see 
me  this  afternoon.' 

*' '  Here  ? — when  1     I  did  not  see  him.' 

"  *  After  dinner.  I  was  sitting  here  in  the  window,  and  suddenly 
he  came  up  behind  me  through  the  orchard-path.' 

•'  Mrs.  Katy  sat  down  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  discomposed 
air;  but  Mary  seemed  actually  to  bear  her  down  by  the  candid 
clearness  of  the  large  blue  eye  which  she  turned  on  her  as  she  stood 
perfectly  collected,  with  her  deadly-pale  face  and  a  brilliant  spot 
burning  on  each  cheek. 

"  *  James  came  to  say  good- bye.  He  complained  that  he  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  see  me  alone  since  he  came  home.' 
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"  *  And  what  should  he  want  to  see  you  alone  for  V  said  Mrs. 
Scudder,  in  a  dry,  disturbed  tone. 

"*  Mother,— -everybody   has  things  at   times  which  they  would 
like  to  say  to  some  one  person  alone,'  said  Mary. 
*'  *  Well,  tell  me  what  he  said.' 

"  *  I  will  try.  In  the  first  place  he  said  that  he  always  had  been 
free,  all  his  life,  to  run  in  and  out  of  our  house,  and  to  wait  on  me 
like  a  brother.'  . 

"*Hum  r  said  Mrs.  Scudder-,  *  but  he  isnH  your  brother  for 
all  that.' 

*•  •  Well,  then  he  wanted  to  know  why  you  were  so  cold  to  him, 
and  why  you  never  let  him  walk  with  me  from  meetings,  or  see  me 
alone,  as  we  often  used  to.  And  I  told  him  why, — that  we  were 
not  children  now,  and  that  you  thought  it  was  not  best;  and  then 
I  talked  with  him  about  religion,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul ;  and  I  never  felt  so  much  hope 
for  him  as  I  do  now.* 

"  Aunt  Katy  looked  sceptical,  and  remarked, — *  If  he  really  felt  a 
disposition  for  religious  instruction,  Dr.  H.  could  guide  him  much 
better  than  you  could.' 

*♦  'Yes, — so  I  told  him,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  talk  with 
Dr.  H.  ;  but  he  was  very  unwilling.  He  said,  I  could  have  more 
influence  over  him  than  anybody  else, — that  nobody  could  do  him 
any  good  but  me.' 

"  *  Yes,  yes, — I  understand  all  that,'  said  Aunt  Katy, — *  I  have 
heard  young  men  say  that  before,  and  I  know  just  what  it  amounts 
to.' 

"  *  But,  mother,  I  do  think  James  was  moved  very  much,  this 
afternoon.     I  never  heard  him  speak  so  seriously;  he  seemed  really 
in  earnest,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  him  my  Bible.' 
"  '  Couldn't  he  read  any  Bible  but  yours  ?' 

" '  Why,  naturally,  you  know,  mother,  he  would  like  my  Bible 
better,  because  it  would  put  him  in  mind  of  me.     He  promised 
faithfully  to  read  it  all  through." 
i    *'  *  And  then,  it  seems,  he  wrote  you  a  letter.'     '  Yes,  mother.' 

"  Mary  shrank  from  showing  this  letter,  from  the  natural  sense  of 
honour  which  makes  us  feel  it  indelicate  to  expose  to  an  unsym- 
pathizing  eye  the  confidential  outpourings_^  of  another  heart;  and 
then,  she  felt  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  such  intercessor  for 
James  in  her  mother's  heart  as  in  her  own.  But  over  all  this  re- 
luctatice  rose  the  determined  force  of  duty ;  and  she  handed  the 
letter  in  silence  to  her  mother. 

"  Mrs.  Scudder  took  it,  laid  it  deliberately  in  her  lap,  and  then 
began  searching  in  the  pocket  of  her  chintz  petticoat  for  her  spec- 
tacles. These  being  found,  she  wiped  them,  accurately  adjusted 
them,  opened  the  letter  and  spread  it  on  her  lap,  brushing  out  its 
folds  and  straightening  it,  that  she  might  read  with  the  greater 
ease.     After  this  she  read  it  carefully  and  deliberately ;  and  all 
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tin's  while  there  was  such  a  stillness,  that  the  sound  of  the  tall 
varnished  clock  in  the  best  room  could  be  heard  through  the  half- 
opened  door. 

"After  reading  it  with  the  most  tiresome,  torturing  slowness,  she 
rose,  and  laying  it  on  the  table  under  Mary's  eye,  and  pressing 
down  her  finger  on  two  lines  in  the  letter,  said,  •  Mary,  have  you 
told  James  that  you  loved  him?' 

♦'*Yes,  mother,  always.  I  always  loved  him,  and  be  always 
knew  it/ 

•♦'But,  Mary,  this  that  he  speaks  of  is  something  different. 
What  has  passed  between' 

*''Why,  mother,  he  was  saying  that  we  who  were  Christians 
drew  to  ourselves  and  did  not  care  for  the  salvation  of  our  friends  ; 
and  then  I  told  him  how  I  had  always  prayed  for  him,  and  how  1 
should  be  willing  even  to  give  up  my  hopes  in  heaven,  if  he  might 
be  saved.' 

"  *  Child, — what  do  you  mean  ?* 

**  ♦  I  mean,  if  only  one  of  us  two  could  go  to  heaven,  I  had  rather 
it  should  be  him  than  me,'  said  Mary. 

*'  •  Oh,  child  !  child  !'  said  Mrs.  Scudder,  with  a  sort  of  groan, — 
*  has  it  gone  with  you  so  far  as  this  ?  Poor  child  ! — after  all  my 
care,  you  are  in  love  with  this  boy, — your  heart  is  set  on  him.' 

*'  ♦  Mother,  I  am  not.  I  never  expect  to  see  him  much, — never 
expect  to  marry  him  or  anybody  else  ; — only  ho  seems  to  me  to 
have  so  much  more  life  and  soul  and  spirit  than  most  people, — I 
think  him  so  noble  and  grand — that  is,  that  he  could  be,  if  he  were  all 
he  ought  to  be, — that,  somehow,  I  never  think  of  myself  in  thinking 
of  him,  and  his  salvation  seems  worth  more  than  mine; — men  can 
do  so  much  morel — they  can  live  such  splendid  lives  ! — oh,  a  real 
noble  man  is  so  glorious  1' 

"  *  And  you  would  like  to  see  him  well  married,  would  you  not?' 
said  Mrs.  Scudder,  sending,  with  a  true  woman's  aim,  this  keen 
arrow  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud  of  enthusiasni  which  enveloped  her 
daughter.  *  I  think,'  she  added,  '  that  Jane  Spencer  would  mako 
him  an  excellent  wife.* 

"  Mary  was  astonished  at  a  strange,  new  pain  that  shot  through 
her  at  these  words.  She  drew  in  her  breath  and  turned  herself 
uneasily,  as  one  who  had  literally  felt  a  keen  dividing  blade  pierc- 
ing between  soul  and  spirit.  Till  this  moment,  she  had  never  been 
conscious  of  herself;  but  the  shaft  had  torn  the  veil.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands;  the  hot  blood  flushed  scarlet  over  neck 
and  brow;  at  last,  with  a  beseeching  look,  she  threw  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms, 

•' '  Oh,  mother,  mother,  I  am  selfish,  after  all !'  "—pp.  30-32. 

The  above  extracts  speak  for  themselves,  but  let  not  onr 
readers  suppose  that  the  lengthy  quotations  we  give  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  book,  for  there  are  a 
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thousand  delicate  touches  and  interesting  descriptions,  as 
well  as  remarks  that  come  from  the  soul,  all  of  which  we 
are  compelled  to  omit.  Of  the  whole  volume  it  may  he 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  fellow-countryman  of  the  authoress, 
it  is  full  of— 

**  the  throngs 

Of  the  poet's  songs, 

Memories  of  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  wrongs, 

The  sound  of  winged  words. 

*•  This  is  the  cry 

Of  souls,  that  high 

Ou  toiling,  beating  pinions  fly. 

Seeking  a  warmer  clime." — Longfellow. 

It  is  quite  plain  James  has  stolen  our  little  Mary's 
heart,  but  Mrs.  Scudder  thought  Doctor  H.  much  more 
worthy  of  her  fair  daughter's  hand.  As  to  the  Doctor 
himself,  we  are  told  that  his  musings  on  the  millennium 
often  led  him  to  think  of  that  fair  and  mystical  bride  the 
Lamb's  wife,  yet  all  unconscious  was  he  **  that  this  celes- 
tial bride,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  veiled  in 
humility  and  meekness,  bore,  in  his  mind,"  the  earthly 
features  of  Mary. 

Now  that  our  story  is  fairly  launched,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  James's  parents,  but  especially  his  mother,  the 
victim  of  that  heresy  which,  seeing  but  one  side  of  truth, 
and  bringing  it  out  with  exaggerated  hardness,  leads  sin- 
ners to  be  bold  in  their  sin ;  because  it  teaches  them  the 
devilish  illusion  that  if  their  salvation  is  once  decreed,  they 
cannot  be  lost ;  and  drives  humble  souls  to  despair  from  the 
idea  that,  not  seeing  signs  of  their  election,  their  doom  of 
endless  death  must  be  irrevocably  sealed.  Mr.  Zebedee 
Marvyn  was  a  high-principled,  well-read,  earnest  puritan, 
full  of  reality  and  kindness,  but  with  the  hardness  of  his 
sect.     Always  ready  to  help  his  neighbour, — 

"  he  stood  the  chance  sometimes  of  having  nothing  for  himself. 
Mr.  Zebedee  reflected  quietly  on  this  subject,  taking  it,  as  he  did 
all  others,  into  grave  and  orderly  consideration,  and  finally  pro- 
vided a  complete  set  of  tools,  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing; and  when  any  of  these  were  lent,  he  told  the  next  applicant 
quietly  that  the  axe  or  the  hoe  was  already  out,  and  thus  he  recon- 
ciled the  Scripture  which  commanded  him  to  '  do  good  and  lend* 
with  that  law  of  order  which  was  written  in  his  nature. 
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*'  Early  in  life  Mr.  Marvjn  had  married  one  of  the  handsomest 
girls  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  brought  him  a  thriving  and 
healthy  family  of  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  youngest.  Mrs. 
Marvyn  was,  at  this  time,  a  tall,  sad-eyed,  gentle  mannered  woman, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  deep-natured,  though  sparing  in  the  matter  of 
words.  In  all  her  household  arrangement,  she  had  the  same  thrift 
and  order  which  characterised  her  husband;  but  hers  was  a  mind 
of  a  finer  and  higher  stamp  than  his. 

"  In  her  bed  room,  near  by  her  work-basket,  stood  a  table  covered 
with  books, — and  so  systematic  were  her  household  arrangement?, 
that  she  never  any  day  missed  her  regular  hours  for  reading.  One 
who  should  have  looked  over  this  table  would  have  seen  there  how 
eager  and  hungry  a  mind  was  hid  behind  the  silent  eyes  of  this 
quiet  woman.  History,  biography,  mathematics,  volumes  of  the 
encyclopa3dia,  poetry,  novels,  all  alike  found  their  time  and  plado 
there, — and  while  she  pursued  her  household  labours,  the  busy, 
active  soul  within  travelled  cycles  and  cycles  of  thought,  few  of 
which  ever  found  expression  in  words.  What  might  be  that  mar- 
Tellous  music  of  the  Miserere,  of  which  she  read,  that  it  convulsed 
crowds  and  drew  groans  and  tears  from  the  most  obdurate  ?  What 
might  be  those  wondrous  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci?  W^hat  would  it  be  to  see  the  Apollo,  the  Venus?  What 
was  the  charm  that  enchanted  the  old  marbles — charm  untold  and 
inconceivable  to  one  who  had  never  seen  even  the  sliglitest  ap- 
proach to  a  work  of  art  ?  Then  those  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  that 
grand,  unapproachable  mixture  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  her 
mountains  ! — what  would  it  be  to  one  who  could  see  it?  Tlieu 
what  were  all  those  harmonies  of  which  she  read, — masses,  fugues 
symphonies  ?  Oh,  could  she  once  hear  the  Miserere  of  Mozart,  just 
to  know  what  music  was  like  !  And  the  cathedrals,  what  were 
they  ?  How  wonderful  they  must  be,  with  their  forests  of  arches, 
many-coloured  as  autumn- woods  with  painted  glass,  and  the  chants 
and  anthems  rolling  down  their  long  aisles  !  On  all  these  things 
she  pondered  quietly,  as  she  sat  often  on  Sundays  in  tlie  oM  star- 
ing, rattle-windowed  meeting-house,  and  looked  at  the  unc  uth  old 
pulpit,  and  heard  the  choir  fasoMa-ing  or  singing  fuguiug  tunes  ; 
but  of  all  this  she  said  nothing. 

*'  Sometimes,  for  days,  her  thoughts  would  turn  from  these  sub- 
jects and  be  absorbed  in  mathematical  or  metaphysical  studies. 
*  I  have  been  following  that  treatise  on  Optics  for  a  week,  and  never 
understood  it  till  to-day,'  she  once  said  to  her  husband.  *  I  have 
found  now  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  drawing  the  diagrams. 
I  have  corrected  it,  and  now  the  demonstration  is  complete. — 
Dinah,  take  care,  that  wood  is  hickory,  and  it  takes  only  seven 
sticks  of  that  size  to  heat  the  oven.' 

**  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  woman  of  this  sort  was  an  inat- 
tentive listener  to  preaching  so  stimulating  to  the  intellect  as  that 
of  Dr.  H.     No  pair  of  eyes  followed  the  web  of  his  reasonings  with 
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a  keener  and  more  anxious  watchfulness  than  those  sad,  deep-set, 
hazel  ones  ;  and  as  she  was  drawn  along  the  train  of  its  inevitable 
logic,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen  how  the  shadows  deepened' 
over  them.  For,  while  others  listened  for  the  clearness  of  the 
thought,  for  the  acuteness  of  the  argument,  she  listened  as  a  soul, 
wide,  fine-strung,  acute,  repressed,  whose  every  fibre  is  a  nerve, 
listens  to  the  problem  of  its  own  destiny, — listens  as  the  mother  of  a 
family  listens,  to  know  what  were  the  possibilities,  the  probabilitiea 
of  this  mysterious  existence  of  ours  to  herself  and  those  dearer  to 
her  than  herself. 

"  The  consequence  of  all  her  listening  was  a  history  of  deep  inward 
sadness.  That  exultant  joy,  or  that  entire  submission,  with  which 
others  seemed  to  view  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  as  thus  unfolded^ 
did  not  visit  her  mind.  Every  thing  to  her  seemed  shrouded  in  gloom 
and  mystery  ;  and  that  darkness  she  received  as  a  token  of  unre- 
generacy,  as  a  sign  that  she  was  one  of  those  who  are  destined,  by 
a  mysterious  decree,  never  to  receive  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ.  Hence,  while  her  husband  was  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  she  for  years  had  sat  in  her  pew  while  the  sacramental 
elements  were  distributed,  a  mournful  spectator.  Punctilious  in 
every  duty,  exact,  reverential,  she  still  regarded  herself  as  a  child 
of  wrath,  an  enemy  to  God,  and  an  heir  of  perdition  ;  nor  could 
she  see  any  hope  of  remedy,  except  in  the  sovereign,  mysterious 
decree  of  an  Infinite  and  Unknown  Power,  a  mercy  for  which  she 
waited  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred." — pp.  42-43. 

What  a  depth  in  all  this,  but  we  must  pass  on  !  Mr. 
Marvyu  numbered  two  or  three  slaves  in  his  estab^- 
lishment,  chief  of  whom  was  Candace,  an  especial  friend 
and  patroness  of  Massa  James.  It  was  a  visit  from  her 
one  morning  to  Mrs.  Scudder's  cottage,  where  Doctor  H. 
had  his  lodgings,  that  brought  vividly  to  that  Rev.  Minis- 
ter's mind  the  heinousness  of  dealing  with  and  holding 
slaves,  which  no  sooner  comes  home  to  him  than  he  sets 
himself  practically  to  the  duty  of  protesting  against  it. 
His  attempt  to  awake  Simeon  Brown  to  his  duty  of  relin- 
quishing that  profitable  trade  is  graphically  depicted,  but, 
as  may  be  supposed,  proves  fruitless.  He  has  better  suc- 
cess with  Mr.  Marvyn  ;  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  visit 
to  his  house  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  we  must  give 
the  whole  scene.: — 

"*  My  mind  labours  with  this  subject  of  the  enslaving  of  the 
Africans,  Mr.  Marvyn.  We  have  just  been  declaring  to  the  world 
that  all  men  are  born  with  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty.  We 
have  fought  for  it,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  been  with  us  ;  and 
can  we  stand  before  H  im,  with  our  foot  upon  our  brother's  neck  ?' 
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"  A  generous,  upright  nature  is  always  more  sensitive  to  blaina 
than  another, —  sensitive  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  rever- 
ence for  good — and  Mr.  Marvjn's  face  flushed,  his  eye  kindled,  and 
hh  compressed  respiration  showed  how  deeply  the  subject  moved 
liim.  Mrs.  Marvyn's  eyes  turned  on  him  an  anxious  look  of  enquiry. 
He  answered,  however,  calmly: — 

"  •  Doctor,  I  have  thought  of  the  subject  myself.  Mrs.  Marvyn 
has  lately  been  reading  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson's  on 
the  slave-trade,  and  she  was  saying  to  me  only  last  night,  that  she 
did  not  see  but  the  argument  extended  equally  to  holding  slaves. 
One  thing,  I  confess,  stumbles  me: — Was  there  not  an  express  per- 
mission given  to  Israel  to  buy  and  hold  slaves  of  old  V 

•* '  Doubtless,'  said  the  Doctor  ;  '  but  many  permissions  were 
given  to  them  which  were  local  and  temporary  ;  for  if  we  hold 
them  to  apply  to  the  human  race,  the  Turks  might  quote  the  Bible 
for  making  slaves  of  us  if  they  could, — and  the  Algerines  have  the 
Scripture  all  on  their  side, — and  our  own  blacks,  at  some  future 
time,  if  they  can  get  the  power,  might  justify  themselves  in  making 
slaves  of  us.' 

" '  I  assure  you,  Sir^'  said  Mr.  Marvyn,  *  if  I  speak,  it  is  not  to 
excuse  myself.  But  I  am  quite  sure  my  servants  do  not  desire 
liberty,  and  would  not  take  it,  if  it  were  offered.' 

"  *  Call  them  in  and  try  it,'  said  the  Doctor.  'If  they  refuse,  it 
is  their  own  matter.' 

"  There  was  a  gentle  movement  in  the  group  at  the  directness  of 
this  personal  application  ;  but  Mr.  Marvyn  replied,  calmly, — 

•"  Cato  is  up  at  the  eight-acre  lot,  but  you  may  call  in  Can- 
dace.  My  dear,  call  Candace,  and  let  the  Doctor  put  the  question 
to  her.' 

"  Candace  was  at  this  moment  sitting  before  the  ample  fireplace 
in  the  kitchen,  with  two  iron  kettles  beifore  her,  nestled  each  in  its 
bed  of  hickory  coals,  which  gleamed  out  from  their  white  ashes  like 
sleepy  red  eyes,  opening  and  shutting.  In  one  was  coffee,  which  she 
was  burning,  stirring  vigorously  with  a  pudding-stick, — and  in  the 
other,  puffy  dough-nuts,  in  shapes  of  rings,  hearts,  and  marvellous 
twists,  which  Candace  had  such  a  special  proclivity  for  making, 
that  Mrs.  Marvyn's  table  and  closets  never  kuew  an  intermission  of 
their  presence. 

"  'Candace,  the  Doctor  wishes  to  see  you,'  said  Mrs.  Marvyn. 

"  'Bress  his  heart !'  said  Candace,  looking  up,  perplexed.  '  Wants 
to  see  me,  does  he  ?  Can't  nobody  habme  till  dis  yer  coffee's  done  ; 
a  minnit's  a  minnit  in  coffee  ; — but  I'll  be  in  dereckly,'  she  added, 
in  a  patronising  tone.  *  Missis,  you  jes'  go  'long  in,  an'  I'll  be  dar 
dereckly.' 

*'  A  few  moments  after  Candace  joined  the  group  in  the  sitting- 
room,  having  hastily  tied  a  clean  white  apron  over  her  blue  linsey 
working-dress,  and  donned  the  brilliant  Madras  which  James  had 
lately  given  lier,  and  which  she  had  a  barbaric  fashion  of  arranging 
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BO  as  to  give  to  her  head  the  air  of  a  gigantic  butterfly.  She  sunk 
a  dutiful  curtsy,  aiid  stood  twirliug  lier  thumbs,  while  the  Doctor 
surveyed  her  gravely. 

** '  Candace,'  said  he,  *  do  you  think  it  right  that  the  black  race 
should  be  slaves  to  the  white?' 

*'  The  face  and  air  of  Candace  presented  a  curious  picture  at  this 
moment  ;  a  sort  of  rude  sense  of  delicacy  embarrassed  her,  and  she 
turned  a  deprecating  look,  first  on  Mrs.  Marvyn  and  then  on  her 
master. 

*•<  Don't  mind  us,  Candace,'  said  Mrs.  Marvyn;  *tell  the  Doctor 
the  exact  truth.' 

*'  Candace  stood  still  a  moment,  and  the  spectators  saw  a  deeper 
shadow  roll  over  her  sable  face,  like  a  cloud  over  a  dark  pool 
of  water,  and  her  immense  person  heaved  with  her  laboured 
breathing. 

"  •  Ef  I  must  speak  I  must,*  she  said.  *  No, — I  neber  did  tink 
'twas  right.  When  Gineral  Washington  was  here,  I  hearn  'em  read 
de  Declaration  ob  Independence  and  Bill  'o  Rights  ;  an'  I  tole 
Cato  den,  says  I,  *  Ef  dat  ar'  true,  you  an'  I  are  as  free  as  any- 
body.* It  stands  to  reason.  Why,  look  at  me, — I  a'n't  a  critter. 
I's  neider  huffs  nor  horns.  I's  a  reasonable  bein', — a  woman, — 
as  much  a  woman  as  anybody,'  she  said,  holding  up  her  head 
with  an  air  as  majestic  as  a  palm-tree  ; — *  an'  Cato, — he's  a 
man  born  free  an'  equal,  ef  dar's  any  truth  in  what  you  read, 
— -dat's  all.' 

"  *  But,  Candace,  you've  always  been  contented  and  happy  with 
us,  have  you  not  V  said  Mr.  Marvyn. 

"  *  Yes,  Mass'r, — I  ha'n't  got  nuffin  to  complain  of  in  dat  matter. 
I  couldn't  hab  no  better  friends 'n  you  an'  Missis.' 

•*  *  Would  you  like  your  liberty,  if  you  could  get  it,  though  V  said 
Mr.  Marvyn.     '  Answer  me  honestly.' 

*'  'Why,  to  be  sure  I  should  !  Who  wouldn't  ?  Mind  ye,'  she 
said,  earnestly  raising  her  black,  heavy  hand,  *'ta'nt  dat  I  want  to 
go  off,  or  want  to  shirk  work  ;  but  I  want  to  feel  free.  Dem  dat 
isn't  free  has  nuffin  to  give  to  nobody; — dey  can't  show  what  they 
would  do.' 

*'  *  Well,  Candace,  from  this  day  you  are  free,'  said  Mr.  Marvyn, 
solemnly. 

"  Candace  covered  her  face  with  both  her  fat  hands,  and  shook 
and  trembled,  and,  finally,  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head,  made 
a  dov^perate  rush  for  the  door,  and  threw  herself  down  in  the  kitchen 
in  a  perfect  tropical  torrent  of  tears  and  sobs. 

**  *  You  see,'  said  the  Doctor,  'what  freedom  is  to  every  human 
creature.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  will  be  on  this  deed,  Mr.  Mar- 
vyn. 'The  steps  of  a  just  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he 
delighteth  in  his  way.' 

**  At  this  moment,  Candace  reappeared  at  the  door,  her  butterfly 
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turban   somewhat  deranged  with  the  violence   of  her  prostration, 
giving  a  whimsical  air  to  her  portly  person. 

*'  '  I  want  ye  all  to  know,'  she  said,  with  a  clearing  up  snuff,  *  dat 
it's  my  will  'an  pleasure  to  go  right  On  doih'  my  work  jes'  de  same, 
an',  Missis,  please,  I'll  allers  put  three  eggs  in  de  crullers,^  n6w; 
an'  I  won't  turn  de  wash-basin  down  in  de  sink,  but  haiig  it  jam-up 
on  de  nail  ;  an'  I  won't  pick  up  chips  in  a  milkpan,  ef  I'm  in  ever 
so  big  a  hurry  ;  I'll  do  eberyting  jes'  as  ye  tells  me.  Ndw  yoii  try 
me  an'  see  ef  I  won't  I' 

*'  Candace  here  alluded  to  some  of  the  little  private  wilfulnesses 
which  she  had  always  obstinately  cherished  as  reserved  rights,  in 
pursuing  domestic  matters  with  her  mistress. 

"  '  I  intend,'  said  Mr.  Marvyn,  *  to  make  the  same  offer  to  your 
husband,  when  he  returns  from  work  to-night.' 

*• '  Laus,  Mass'r, — why,  Cato  he'll  do  jes'  as  I  do, — dere  aVt  na 
kind  o'  need  o'  askin'  him.     'Course  he  will.' 

*'  A  smile  passed  round  the  circle,  because  between  Candace  and 
her  husband  there  existed  one  of  those  whimsical  contrasts  which 
one  sometimes  sees  in  married  life.  Cato  was  a  small-built,  thin, 
softly-spoken  negro,  addicted  to  a  gentle  chronic  cough  ;  and, 
though  a  faithful  and  skilful  servant,  seemed,  in  relation  to  his 
better  half,  much  like  a  hill  of  potatoes  under  a  spreading  apple- 
tree.  Candace  held  to  him  with  a  vehement  and  patronizing  fond- 
ness, so  devoid  of  conjugal  reverence  as  to  excite  the  comments  of 
her  friends." — pp.  73  75. 

The  scene  changes  to  an  evening  entertainment,  where 
Mary  forms  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Burr,  evidently 
an  historical  personage,  of  winning  manners  and  a  heart 
untrue  to  a  high  and  noble  nature  ;  also  of  a  young  mar- 
ried French  woman,  whose  love  for  Burr  seems  to  us 
unreal,  for  it  is  depicted  as  innocent  though  intense,  and 
anything  but  Platonic.  But  Mary  interposes  and  saves 
her.  On  all  this,  as  well  as  on  Miss  Prissy,  the  most 
charming  of  dress-makers,  could  we  dwell,  but  our  limits 
forbid  it.  Virginie  de  Frontignac,  Mary's  new  Catholic 
French  friend,  has  eyes  to  see  what  Mary,  and  perhaps  our 
good  Doctor  H.,  are  living  in  happy  ignorance  of; — 

"  '  Ma  chere,^  said  she  one  day  to  Mary,  *  don't  you  ever  marry 
that  good  man  in  there;  priests  should  not  marry.' 

"  'Ours  are  not  priests — they  are  ministers,'  said  Mary.  *But 
why  do  you  speak  of  him  ? — he  is  like  my  father.' 

*** Virginie  sees  something!'  said  the  lady,  shaking  her  head 
gravely  ;  *  she  sees  he  loves  little  Mary.' 

**  •  Of  course  he  does  ?' 

** '  Of-course-he-does  ?— ah,    yes  ;    and    by-and-by    comes    tha 
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mamma,  and  she  takes  this  little  hand,  and  she  says,  *  Come,  Mary  1' 
and  tiien  she  gives  it  to  him  ;  and  then  the  \iOor  jeune  homme,  when 
he  comes  bacii,  finds  not  a  bird  in  his  poor  little  nest.  Oh,  cest 
ennuyeux  cela  /'  slie  said,  throwing  hei'self  back  in  the  grass  till  the 
clover  heads  and  buttercups  closed  over  her. 

"  '  I  do  assure  you,  dear  Madame  !' 

"  *  I  do  assure  you,  dear  Mary,  Virginie  knows.  So  lock  up  her 
words  in  your  little  heart ;  you  will  want  tliem  some  day.'  " — pp, 
129-30. 

"A  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream." — 
Tidings  arrive  that  James  Marvyii  has  found  a  watery 
grave.  Firmly  and  bravely  does  the  angelic  nature  of  our 
heroine  bear  up  against  the  shock,  though  pierced  through 
and  through  with  the  bitter  uncertainty  as  to  the  prospect 
of  his  eternal  state.  But  in  his  poor  mother's  distress  we 
have  an  example  of  the  horrors  of  the  Puritan  doctrines  as 
taught  in  New  England.  We  shall  not  quote  the  pages 
which  explain  them,  but  we  will  give  this  living  instance  of 
them,  with  the  relieF afforded  by  the  poor  negress  Candace's 
truer  Jippreciation  of  actual  Christian  truth.  The  scene 
is  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  visit  to  James's  parents  after 
the  news  had  been  brought: — 

"  When  Mrs.  Marvyn  had  drawn  Mary  with  her  into  her  room, 
she  seemed  like  a  person  almost  in  frenzy.  She  shut  and  bolted 
tlie  door,  drew  her  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her,  rested  her  hot  and  throbbing  forehead  on  her  shoulder. 
She  pressed  her  thin  hand  over  her  ejes,  and  then,  suddenly  draw- 
ing back,  looked  her  in  the  face  as  one  resolved  to  speak  something 
long  suppressed.  Her  soft  brown  fiyes  had  a  flash  of  despairing 
wildness  in  them,  like  that  of  a  hunted  animal  turning  in  its  death- 
struggle  on  its  pm-suer. 

•'  *Mary,'  said  slie,  •  I  can't  help  it, — don't  mind  what  I  say,  but 
I  must  speak  or  die  I  Mary,  I  cannot,  will  not,  be  resigned  ! — it  is 
all  hard,  unjust,  cruel  I — to  all  eternity  I  will  say  so!  To  mo 
there  is  no  goodness,  no  justice,  no  mercy  in  anything  1  Life  seems 
to  me  the  most  tremendous  doom  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  help- 
less being.  JVhat  had  we  done,  that  it  should  be  sent  upon  us  ? 
"Why  were  we  made  to  love  so,  to  hope  so, — our  hearts  so  full  of 
feeling,  and  all  the  laws  of  Nature  marching  over  us, — never  stop- 
ping for  our  agony?  Why,  we  can  sufl"er  so  in  this  life  that  we  had 
better  never  have  been  born  ! 

"  '  But,  Mary,  think  what  a  moment  life  is  !  think  of  those  awful 
ages  of  eternity  i  and  then  think  of  all  God's  power  and  knowledge 
used  on  the  lost  to  make  them  suffer  !  think  that  all  but  the 
merest  fragment  of  mankmd  have  gone  into  this, — are  in  it  now  ! 
The  number  of  the  elect  is  so  small  we  can  scarce  count  them  lor 
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anything!  Think  what  noble  minds,  what  warm,  generous  hearts, 
wliat  splendid  natures  are  wrecked  and  tlirown  away  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  !  How  we  love  each  other  1  how  our  hearts 
weave  into  each  other!  how  more  than  glad  we  should  be  to  die 

for  each  other !     And  all  this  ends O  God  !  how  must  it  end  ? 

Mary  !  it  isn't  my  sorrow  only!  What  right  have  I  to  mourn  ?  la 
my  son  any  better  than  any  other  mother's  son  ?  Thousands  of 
thousands,  whose  mothers  loved  them  as  I  loved  mine,  are  gone 
there! — Oh,  my  wedding-day  1  Why  did  they  rejoice?  Brides 
should  wear  mourning, — the  bells  should  toll  for  every  wedding  ; 
every  new  family  is  built  over  this  awful  pit  of  despair,  and  only  one 
in  a  thousand  escapes  !' 

"Pale,  aghast,  horror-stricken,  Mary  stood  dumb,  as  one  who  in 
the  dark  and  storm  sees  by  the  sudden  glare  of  lightning  a  chasm 
yawning  underfoot.  It  was  amazement  and  dimness  of  ar^guish; — 
the  dreadful  words  struck  on  the  very  centre  where  her  soul  rested. 
She  felt  as  if  the  point  of  a  wedge  were  being  driven  between  her 
life  and  her  life's  life, — between  her  and  her  God.  She  elapsed  her 
hands  instinctively  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  hold  there  some  cherished 
image,  and  said  in  a  piercing  voice  of  supplicartion,  ''My  God!  wi?/ 
God  1  oh,  where  art  Thou?'  ^ 

"  Mrs.  Marvyn  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  vivid  spot  of 
red  in  each  cheek  and  a  baleful  fire  in  her  eyes,  talking  in  rapid 
soliloquy,  scarcely  regarding  her  listener,  absorbed  in  her  own  en- 
kindled thoughts. 

'*  *  Dr.  Hopkins  says  that  this  is  all  best, — better  than  it  would 
have  been  in  any  other  possible  way,  that  God  cliose  it  becatise  it 
was  for  a  greater  final  good, — that  He  not  only  chose  it,  but  took 
means  to  make  it  certain,  that  He  ordains  every  sin,  and  does  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  it  certain, — that  He  creates  the  vessels- 
of  wrath  and  fits  them  for  destruction,  and  that  He  has  an  infinite 
knowledge  by  which  He  can  do  it  without  violating  their  free 
agency.  So  much  the  worse  !  What  a  use  of  infinite  knowledge  ! 
What  if  men  should  do  so  ?  What  if  a  father  should  take  means 
to  make  it  certain  that  his  poor  little  child  should  be  an  abandoned 
wretch,  without  violating  his  free  agency  ?  So  much  the  worse,  I 
say! — They  say  He  does  this  so  that  He  may  show  to  all  eternity, 
by  their  example,  the  evil  nature  of  sin  and  its  consequences!  This 
i«  all  that  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  have  been  used  for 
yet  ;  and  it  is  all  right,  because  an  overplus  of  infinite  happiness  is 
yet  to  be  wrought  out  by  it! — It  is  not  rigiit !  No  possible  amount 
of  good  to  ever  so  many  can  make  it  right  to  deprave  ever  so  i^w  ; 
— happiness  and  misery  cannot  be  measured  so!  I  never  can  think 
it  right, — never  ! — Yet  they  say  our  salvation  depends  on  our  loving 
God, — loving  Him  better  than  ourselves, — loving  Him  better  than 
our  dearest  friends.  It  is  impossible  ! — it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
my  nature!  I  can  never  love  God  !  I  can  never  praise  Him  ! — I 
am  lostl  lost !.  lost !  And  what  is  worse,  I  cannot  redeem  my  friends  I 
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Oil,  I  could  suffer  for  ever, — how  willingly  ! — if  I  could  save 
him! — But  oh,  eternity  !  eternity!  Frightful  unspeakable  woe  I 
No  end  ! — no  bottom  I — no  shore! — no  hope  ! — O  God!  O  God  !' 

**  Mrs.  Marvyn's  eyes  grew  wilder — she  walked  the  floor,  wringing 
her  hands, — and  her  words  mingled  with  shrieks  and  moans,  became 
whirling  and  confused,  as  when  in  autumn  a  storm  drives  the  leaves 
in  dizzy  mazes. 

'•  Mary  was  alarmed, — the  ecstasy  of  despair  was  just  verging  on 
insanity.     She  rushed  out  and  called  Mr.  IVIarvyn. 

"♦Oh!  come  in!  do!  quick!— I'm  afraid  her  mind  is  going!' 
she  said. 

"  *  It  is  what  I  feared,'  he  said,  rising  from  where  he  sat  reading 
his  great  Bible,  with  an  air  of  heartbroken  dejection.  *  Since  she 
heard  this  news,  she  has  not  slept  nor  shed  a  tear.  The  Lord  hath 
covered  us  with  a  cloud  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger.* 

"  He  came  into  the  room,  and  tried  to  take  his  wife  into  his  arms. 
She  pushed  him  violently  back,  her  eyes  glistening  with  a  fierce 
light.     *  Leave  me  alone  !'  she  said,  *  I  am  a  lost  spirit !' 

♦*  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  shriek  that  went  through  Mary's 
heart  like  an  arrow. 

•*  At  th^s  moment,  Candace,  who  had  been  anxiously  listening  at 
the  door  for  an  hour  past,  suddenly  burst  into  the  room. 

*•  'Lor'  bless  ye,  Squire  Marvyn,  we  won't  hab  her  goin  on  dis  yer 
way,'  she  said.  *  Do  talk  gospel  to  her,  can't  ye  1 — ef  you  can't  I 
will.' 

*'  *Come,  ye  poor  little  lamb,'  she  said,  walking  straight  up  to 
Mrs.  Marvyn,  'come  to  old  Candace  !' — and  with  that  she  gathered 
the  pale  form  to  her  bosom,  and  sat  down  and  began  rocking  her,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  babe.'  '  Honey,  darlin',  ye  a'n't  right, — dar's  a 
dreff'ul  mistake  somewhar,'  she  said.  *  Why,  de  Lord  a'n't  like  what 
ye  tink, — He  loves  ye,  honey  !  Why  jes'  feel  how  /loves  ye, — poor 
ole  black  Candace,-^an'  I  a'n't  better'n  Him  as  made  me  !  Who 
was  it  wore  de  crown  o'  thorns,  lamb  ? — who  was  it  sweat  great 
drops  o'  blood  ? — who  was  it  said,  '  Father,  fortjive  dem  ?'  Say, 
honey! — wasn't  it  de  Lord  dat  made  ye  ? — Dar,  dar,  now  y'er'  cry  in' I 
— cry  away,  and  ease  yer  poor  little  heart!  He  died  for  Mass'r 
Jim — loved  liim  and  died  for  him, — ^jes'  give  up  His  sweet,  precious 
body  and  soul  for  him  on  de  cross  !  Laws,  jes'  leave  him  in  Jesus' 
hands  I  Why,  honey,  dar's  de  very  print  o'  de  nails  in  His  hands 
now  !' 

*'  The  flood-gates  were  rent;  and  healing  sobs  and  tears  shook  the 
frail  form,  as  a  faded  lily  shakes  under  the  soft  rains  of  summer.. 
All  in  the  room  wept  together. 

"  *Now,  honey,'  said-  Candace,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  *  I 
knows  our  Doctor's  a  mighty  good  man,  an'  learned, — an'  in  fair 
weather  I  ha'n't  no  'bjection  to  yer  hearin'  all  about  dese  yer  great 
an'  mighty  tings  he's  got  to  say.  But,  honey,  dey  won't  do  for  you 
now;  sick  folks  mus'n't  hab  strong  meat;  au'  times  like  dese,  dar 
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jest  a'n't  but  one  ting  to  come  to,  an'  dat  ar*8  Jesus.  Jes'  come 
right  down  to  whar  poor  old  black  Candace  lias  to  stay  allera, — it's 
a  good  place,  darlin'I  Look  right  at  Jesus.  Tell  je,  lioney,  ye  canU 
live  no  other  way  now.  Don't  ye  'member  how  He  looked  on  His 
mother,  when  she  stood  faintin'  and  trerablin'  under  de  cross,  jes' 
like  you  ?  He  knows  all  about  mother's  hearts  ;  He  won't  break 
yours.  It  was  jes'  'cause  He  know'd  we'd  come  into  straits  like  dis 
yer,  dat  He  went  through  all  dese  tings, — Him,  de  Lord  o'  Glory  I 
Is  dis  Him  you  was  a-talkin'  about ! — Him  you  can't  love  ?  Look 
at  Him,  and  see  ef  you  can't.  Look  an'  see  what  He  is  ! — don't  ask 
no  questions,  and  don't  go  to  no  reasonin's, — jes'  look  at  Him, 
haugin'  dar,  so  sweet  and  patient,  on  de  cross  I  All  dey  could 
do  couldn't  stop  His  lovin'  'em  ;  He  prayed  for  'era  wid  all  do 
breath  He  had.  Dar's  a  God  you  can  love,  a'n't  dar  ?  Candace 
loves  Plim, — poor,  ole,  foolish,  black,  wicked  Candace, — and  sho, 
knows  He  loves  her,'  and  here  Candace  broke  down  into  torrents  of 
weeping. 

*•  They  laid  the  mother,  faint  and  weary,  on  her  bed,  and  beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  suffering  cross  came  down  a  healing  sleep  on  those 
weary  eyelids. 

** '  Honey,'  said  Candace,  mysteriously,  after  she  had  drawn  Mary 
out  of  the  room,  *  don't  ye  go  for  to  troublin'  yer  miiid  wid  dis  yer. 
I'm  clar,  Mass'r  James  is  one  o*  de  'lect  ;  and  I'm  clar  dar's  con- 
sid'able  more  o'  de  'lect  dan  people  tink.  Why,  Jesus  didn't  die  for 
nothin', — all  dat  love  a'n't  gwine  to  be  wasted.  De  'lect  is  more'n 
you  or  I  knows,  honey  I  Dar's  de  Spirit, — He'll  give  it  to  'em  ;  and 
ef  Mass'r  James  is  called  an'  took,  depend  upon  it  de  Lord  has  got 
him  ready, — course  He  has, — so  don't  ye  go  to  layin  on  yer  poor 
heart  what  no  mortal  creetur  can  live  under  ;  'cause,  as  we's  got  to 
live  in  dis  yer  world,  it's  quite  clar  de  Lord  must  ha*  fixed  it  so  we 
can ;  and  ef  tings  was  as  some  folks  suppose,  why,  we  couldnt  live, 
and  dar  wouldn't  be  no  sense  in  any  ting  dat  goes  on.' 

*'  The  sudden  shock  of  these  scenes  was  followed,  in  Mrs.  Marvyn's 
case,  by  a  low  lingering  fever.  Her  room  was  darkened,  and  she 
lay  on  her  bed,  a  pale,  suffering  form,  with  scarce  the  ability  to 
raise  her  hand.  The  shimmering  twilight  of  the  sick-room  fell  on 
white  napkins,  spread  over  stands,  where  constantly  appeared  new 
vials,  big  and  little,  as  the  physician  made  his  daily  visit,  and  pre- 
scribed now  this  drug  and  now  that,  for  a  wound  that  had  struck 
through  the  soul. 

"Mary  remained  many  days  at  the  white  house,  because  to  the 
invalid,  no  step,  no  voice,  no  hand  was  like  hers.  We  see  her  there 
now,  as  she  sits  in  the  glimmering  by  the  bed-curtains, — her  head  a 
little  drooped,  as  droops  a  snowdrop  over  a  grave  ;  one  ray  of  light 
from  a  round  hole  in  the  closed  shutters  falls  on  lier  smooth-parted 
hair,  her  small  hands  are  clasped  on  her  knees,  her  mouth  has  lines 
of  sad  compression,  and  in  her  eyes  are  infinite  questionings.' 'r— pp. 
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But  we  must  liurry  to  a  conclusion.  As  may  be  antici- 
pated, Mrs.  Scudder,  after  due  time,  bears  to  her  daughter 
Dr.  H.'s  proposals  for  her  hand,  and  Mary,  thinkinpf  to 
make  him  and  her  mother  happy,  accepts^  them.  All  is 
in  progress;  Miss  Prissy  and  the  rest  Inisied  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding  ;  Mary  has  had  a  visit  from  Cerinthy 
Anne,  and  has  accompanied  her  on  her  way  homeward  ; 
after  leaving  her, — 

•*  She  foil  into  one  of  those  reveries  which  she  thought  she  had 
for  ever  forbidden  to  herself,  and  there  arose  before  her  mind,  like 
a  picture,  the  idea  of  a  marriage  ceremony  ;  but  the  eyes  of  the 
bridegroom  were  dark,  and  his  curls  were  clustering  in  raven  ring- 
lets, aud  her  hand  throbbed  in  his  as  it  had  never  throbbed  in  any 
other. 

**  It  was  just  as  she  was  coming  out  of  a  Tittle  grove  of  cedars, 
where  the  high  land  overlooks  the  sea,  and  the  dream  which  came 
to  her  overcame  her  with  a  vague  and  yearning  sense  of  pain.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  footsteps  behind  her,  and  some  one  said  'Mary I' 
It  was  spoken  in  a  choked  voice,  as  one  speaks  in  the  crisis  of  a 
great  emotion,  and  she  turned  and  saw  those  very  eyes  I — that  very 
hair  I — yes,  and  the  cold  little  hand  throbbed  with  that  very  throb 
in  tliat  strong  living,  manly  hand,  and  *  whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body'  she  knew  not ;  she  felt  herself  borne  in  those 
arms,  and  words  that  spoke  themselves  in  her  inner  heart — worda 
profaned  by  being  repeated  were  on  her  ear. 

*•*  Oh,  is  tills  a  dream  I^ — is  it  a  dream  !  James,  are  we  in  hea- 
ven ?  Oh,  I  have  lived  through  such  an  agony — I  have  been  so 
worn  out !  Oh,  I  thought  you  never  would  come  !'  And  then  the 
eyes  closed  and  heaven  and  earth  faded  away  together  in  a  trance 
of  blissful  rest. 

*•  But  it  was  no  dream,  for  an  hour  later  you  might  have  seen  a 
manly  form  sitting  in  that  self-same  place,  bearing  in  his  arms  a 
pale  girl,  whom  he  cherished  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  her  babe. 
And  they  were  talking  together — talking  in  low  tunes  ;  and  in  all 
this  wide  universe  neither  of  them  knew  or  felt  anything  but  the 
great  joy  of  being  thus  side  by  side.  They  spoke  of  love,  mightier 
than  deatli,  which  many  waters  cannot  quench.  They  spoke  of 
yearnings,  each  for  the  other — of  longing  prayers — of  hopes  deferred 
— and  then  of  this  great  joy  :  for  she  had  hardly  yet  returned  to 
the  visible  world.  Scarce  wakened  from  deadly  faintness,  she  had 
not  come  back  fully  to  the  realm  of  life,  only  to  that  of  love.  And 
therefore  it  was,  that  without  knowing  that  she  spoke,  she  had 
said  all,  and  compressed  the  history  of  those  three  years  into  one 
hour. 

"  But  at  last,  thoughtful  for  her  health  and  provident  of  her 
weakness,  he  rose  up  and  passed  his  arm  around  her  to  convey  her 
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home.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  spoke  one  word  that  broke  the  whole 
charm. 

"  '  You  will  allow  me,  Mary,  the  right  of  a  future  husband,  to 
watcli  over  your  life  and  health  V 

"  Then  came  back  tlie  visible  world — recollection,  conscious- 
ness, and  the  great  battle  of  duty  ;  and  Mary  drew  away  a  little 
and  said — 

"  '  Ob,  James  !  you  are  too  late  !  that  can  never  be  !' 

"  He  drew  back  from  her. 

*' '  Mary,  are  you  married  V 

*' '  Before  God  I  am  !'  she  said.  *  My  word  is  pledged.  I  cannot 
retract  it.  I  have  suffered  a  good  man  to  place  his  whole  faith  upon 
it — a  man  who  loves  me  with  bis  whole  soul  !' 

*'  *  But,  Mary  I  you  do  not  love  him  I  That  is  impossible  !'  said 
James,  holdiug  her  off  from  him,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
agonized  eagerness.  *  After  what  you  have  just  said,  it  is  not 
pos^ble.' 

'*  *  Oh  I  James,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  have  said.  It  was 
all  so  sudden,  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying — but  things  that 
I  must  never  say  again.  The  day  is  fixed  for  next  week.  It  is  all 
the  same  as  if  you  had  found  me  his  wife  I' 

"*  Not  QUITE,' said  James,  his  voice  cutting  the  air  with  a  de- 
cided manly  ring.     *  /  have  some  words  to  say  to  that  yet.' 

"*0h,  James,  will  you  be  selfish?  Will  you  tempt  me  to  do 
a  meau,  dishonourable  thing — to  be  false  to  my  word  deliberately 
given  V 

'*  *  But,'  said  James,  eagerly,  *  you  know,  Mary,  you  never  would 
have  given  it  if  you  had  known  tliat  I  was  living.' 

"  '  Tliat  is  true,  James  ;  but  I  did  give  it.  I  have  suffered  him 
to  build  all  his  hopes  of  life  upon  it.  I  heg  you  not  to  tempt  me. 
Help  me  to  do  right.' 

"  *  But,  Mary,  did  you  not  get  my  letter  V 

"  '  Your  letter  !' 

"  *  Yes  !  that  long  letter  that  I  wrote  you.' 

"  *  I  never  got  any  letter,  James.' 

"  *  Strange,'  he  said  ;  *  no  wonder  it  seems  sudden  to  you.' 

*•  •  Have  you  seen  your  mother  ?'  said  Mary,  who  was  conscious 
this  moment  only  of  a  dizzy  instinct  to  turn  the  conversation  from 
the  spot  where  she  felt  too  weak  to  bear  it. 

"  'No !     Do  you  suppose  I  should  see  anybody  before  you  V 

"  '  Oh,  then  you  must  go  to  her  ! '  said  Mary.  *  Oh,  James,  vou 
don't  know  how  she  has  suffered  !' 

"  They  were  drawing  near  to  the  cottage  gate. 

"  '  Do,  pray,'  said  Mary.  "  Go — liurry  to  your  mother — don't 
be  too  sudden  either,  for  she's  very  weak  ;  she  is  almost  worn 
out  with  sorrow.  Go,  my  dear  brother.  Dear  you  always  will  be 
to  me  !' 

*•  James  helped  her  into  the  house,  and  they  parted.     All  the 
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house  was  jet  still.  The  open  kitchen  door  let  in  a  sober  square 
of  moonlight  on  the  floor  ;  the  verj  stir  of  the  leaves  in  the  trees 
could  be  heard.  Mary  went  into  her  little  room,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed,  weak,  wearj,  yet  happy  ;  for  deeper  and  higher 
above  all  other  feelings  was  the  great  relief  that  he  was  living  still. 
After  a  little  while  she  heard  the  rattling  of  the  waggon,  and  thea 
the  quick  patter  of  Miss  Prissy's  feet,  and  her  mother's  considerate 
tones,  and  the  Doctor's  grave  voice,  and  quite  unexpectedly  to  her- 
self she  was  shocked  to  find  herself  turning  with  an  inward  shudder 
from  the  idea  of  meeting  him. 

'♦  How  very  wicked  !  she  thought ;  how  ungrateful !  and  she 
prayed  that  God  would  give  her  strength  to  check  the  first  rising  of 
such  feelings." — pp.  209-211, 

Mrs.  Scudder's  inflii^nce  is  used  to  keep  Mary  to  lier 
engagement  with  the  Doctor.  James's  letter  comes  at  the 
same  time  and  shows  him  a  Christian  man.  Madame* de 
Frontignac  does  not  take  the  same  view  as  Mrs. 
Scudder ; — 

** '  Chere  enfant !  how  happy  you  must  be  !'  she  said,  embracing 
her. 

**  *  Yes,  I  am  very  happy,'  said  Mary,  with  calm  gravity. 

»t '  Vety  happy  P  said  Madame  de  Frontignac,  mimicking  her 
manner.  *  Is  that  the  way  you  American  girls  show  it  when  you 
are  very  happy  ?  Come,  come,  ma  belle,  tell  little  Verginie  some- 
thing. Thou  hast  seen  this  hero,  this  wandering  Ulysses.  He  has 
come  back  at  last — the  tapestry  will  not  be  quite  as  long  as  Pene- 
lope's. Speak  to  me  of  him.  Has  he  beautiful  black  eyes,  and 
hair  that  curls  like  a  grape-vine  ?     Tell  me,  ma  belle  V 

"  '  1  only  saw  him  a  little  while,'  said  Mary  ;  '  and  I  felt  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  saw.  He  could  not  have  been  any  clearer  to  me 
than  he  always  has  been  in  my  mind.' 

*'*But  I  think,'  said  Madame  de  Frontignac,  seating  Mary  as 
was  her  wont,  and  sitting  down  at  her  feet,  '  I  think  you  are  a  little 
*  Ijnste'  about  this!  Very  likely  you  pity  the  poor  priest  I  It  is 
sad  for  him,  but  a  good  priest  has  the  Church  for  his  bride,  you 
know  !' 

*"You  do  not  think,'  said  Mary,  speaking  seriously,  *  that  I 
shall  break  my  promise,  given  before  God,  to  this  good  man  ?* 

«'  ♦  Mon  DieUf  mon  enfant !  You  do  not  mean  to  marry  the  priest 
after  all !     Quelle  idee  !' 

*•  *  But  I  pi^omised  him,'  said  Mary. 

*'  Madame  de  Frontignac  threw  up  her  hands  with  an  expression 
of  vexation.  .     . 

" '  What  a  pity,  my  little  one,  you  are  not  in  the  true  Church  ! 
Any  good  pri<^st  could  dispense  you  from  that.' 

*•  I  do  not  believe,'  said  Mary,  *  in  any  earthly  power  that  can 
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dispense  us  from  solemn  obligations  wliicli  we  have  assumed  before 
God,  and  on  which  we  have  suffered  others  to  build  the  most  pre- 
cious hopes.  If  James  had  won  the  affections  of  some  girl»  think- 
ing as  I  do,  I  should  not  think  it  right  for  him  to  leave  her  and  come 
to  me.  The  Bible  sajs  that  the  just  man  is  he  that  sweareth  to  his 
own  hurt  and  change th  not.' 

••  ♦This  is  the  sublime  of  duty!'  said  Madame  de  Frontignac, 
who,  with  the  airy  facility  of  her  race,  never  lost  her  appreciation 
of  the  fine  points  of  anything  that  went  on  under  her  eyes.  But 
nevertheless  she  was  inwardly  resolved,  that  picturesque  as  this 
*  sublime  of  duty'  was,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  fine  art,  and  so  she  recommenced. 

*' '  Mais  cest  ahsurde  !  This  beautiful  young  man,  with  his  black 
eyes  and  his  curls — a  real  hero — a  Theseus,  Mary;  just  come  home 
from  killing  a  Minotaur — and  loves  you  with  his  whole  heart — and 
this  dreadful  promise  ?  Why  haven't  you  any  sort  of  people  in 
your  church  that  can  unbind  you  from  promises?  I  should  think 
the  good  priest  himself  would  do  it !' 

"  '  Perhaps  lie  would,'  said  Mary,  *  if  I  would  ask  him  ;  but  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  it.  Of  course  no  man  would 
marry  a  wo^i^^^^  ^^^^^  asked  to  be  dispensed.' 

"  *  You  are  an  angel  of  delicacy,  my  child  ;  e'est  admirable  !  but 
after  all,  Mary,  this  is  not  well!  Listen  now  to  me:  you  are  a  very 
sweet  saint,  and  very  strong  in  goodness.  I  think  you  must  have 
a  very  strong  angel  that  takes  care  of  you  ;  but  think,  chere  enfant, 
think  what  it  is  to  marry  one  man  when  you  love  another.' 

"  ♦  But  I  love  the  Doctor,'  said  Mary,  evasively. 

*' '  Love  !'  said  Madame  de  Frontignac.  'Oh,  Marie!  you  may 
love  him  well,  but  you  and  I  both  know  that  there  is  something 
deeper  than  that !  What  will  you  do  with  this  young  man?  Must 
he  move  away  from  this  place,  and  not  be  with  his  poor  mother 
any  more  ?  Or  can  you  see  him,  and  hear  him,  and  be  with  him 
after  your  marriage,  and  not  feel  that  you  love  him  more  than  your 
husband  ?' 

'*  <  I  should  hope  that  God  would  help  me  to  feel  right,'  said 
Mary. 

**  *  I  am  very  much  afraid  He  will  not,  ma  cJiere  V  said  Madame. 
*I  asked  Him  a  great  many  times  to  help  me  when  I  found  how 
wrong  it  all  was,  and  He  did  not.  You  remember  what  you  told 
me  the  other  day,  *  that  if  I  would  do  right  I  must  not  see  that  man 
any  more.'  You  will  have  to  ask  him  to  go  away  from  this  place. 
You  can  never  see  him,  for  his  love  will  never  die  till  yoit  die  ! 
That  you  may  be  sure  of.  Is  it  wise  ?  Is  it  right,  dear  little  one  ? 
Must  he  leave  his  home  for  ever  for  you  ?  Or  must  ypu  struggle 
always,  and  grow  whiter  and  whiter  and  whiter,  and  fade  away 
into  heaven  like  the  moon  this  morning,  and  nobody  know  what  is 
the  matter  1    People  will  say  you  have  the  liver-complaint,  or  the 
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consumption,  or  something.  Nobodj  ever  knows  what  we  women- 
die  of.' 

*'  *  Poor  Mary's  conscience  was  fairly  posed.  This  appeal  struck 
upon  her  sense  of  right,  as  haying  its  grounds.  Siie  felt  inexpres- 
sibly confused  and  distressed. 

*'  'Oh,  I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me  exactly  what  «> right  !'  she 
said."--pp.  217-18. 

This  scene  must  not  pass  without  a  protest  on  our  part 
as  to  the  idea  which  it  appears  to  convey  respecting  a 
priest's  power  of  dispensation.  No  doubt  our  Lord  has 
left  with  St.  Peter,  and  throu<?h  St.  Peter  to  His  Churcb, 
the  power  of  loosinpf  and  binding,  but,  as  there  is  no  need 
to  remind  our  Catholic  readers,  this  is  not  an  arbitrary 
power,  to  be  used  at  will  and  fancy,  but  only  on  just  and 
sufficient  occasions.  It  may  be  this  is  all  which  is 
meant,  still,  as  more  seems  to  be  implied,  the  remark  is^ 
called  for. 

As  to  the  end  of  the  difficulty.  Miss  Prissy  shall  con- 
clude it  for  us  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  summing  up  the 
conclusion  of  the  history.     Thus  it  runs : — 

"  *  My  dear  Sister, 

*' *  You  wonder,  I  s'pose,  why  I  haven't  written  you;  but 
the  fact  is,  I've  been  run  just  off  my  feet  and  worked  till  the  flesh 
aches  so,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  drop  off  my  bones  with  this  wedding- 
of  Mary  Scudder's.  And,  after  all,  you'll  be  astonished  to  bear 
that  she  ha'n't  married  the  Doctor,  but  that  Jim  Marvyn  that  I  told 
you  about,  who  had  such  a  wonderful  escape  from  shipwrick.  You- 
see,  he  came  home  a  week  before  the  wedding  was  to  be,  and  Mary, 
she  was  so  conscientious,  she  thought  'twan't  right  to  break  off:  with- 
the  Doctor,  and  so  she  was  for  going  right  on  with  it ;  and  Mrs. 
Scudder,  she  was  for  going  on  more  yet  ;  and  the  poor  young  man, 
he  couldn't  get  a  word  in  edgeways ;  and  there  wouldn't  anybody 
tell  the  Doctor  a  word  about  it,  and  there  'twas  drifting  along,  and 
both  on  'era  feeling  dreadfully;  and  so  I  thouglit  to  myself  I'll  just 
take  my  life  in  my  hand  like  Queen  Esther,  and  go  in  and  tell  the 
Doctor  all  about  it.  And  so  I  did.  I'm  scared  to  death  always 
when  I  think  of  it.  But  that  blessed  man  !  he  took  it  like  a  saint. 
He  just  gave  her  up  as  serene  and  calm  as  a  psalm-book,  and  called 
James  in  and  told  him  to  take  her.  Jim  was  fairly  overcrowed — it 
really  made  him  feel  small,  and  he  says  he'll  agree  that  there  is 
more  in  the  Doctor's  religion  than  most  men's,  which  shows  how 
important  it  is  for  professing  Christians  to  bear  testimony  in  their 
works, — as  I  was  telling  Cerinthy  Ann  Twitchel,  and  she  said  there 
wa'n't  anything  made  her  want  to  be  a  Christian  so  much,  if  that 
was  what  religion  would  do  for  people  Well,  you  see,  when  this- 
came  out,  it  wanted  just  three  dajs  of  the  wadding,  which  was  to 
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be  Thursday  ;  and  that  wedding-dress  I  told  you  about,  that  had 
lilies  of  the  valley  on  a  white  ground,  was  pretty  much  made,  except 
puffing  the  gauze  round  the  neck,  which  I  do  witli  white  satin 
piping  cord,  and  it  looks  beautiful  too.  And  so  Mrs.  Scudder  and 
I,  we  were  thinking  'twould  do  just  as  well,  when  in  come  Jim 
Marvyn  bringing  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw,  that  lie  had  got 
in  China,  and  I  think  I  never  did  see  anytliing  lovelier.  It  was  a 
white  silk,  as  thick  as  a  board,  and  so  stiif  that  it  would  stand 
alone,  and  overshot  with  little  fine  dots  of  silver,  so  that  it  shone 
when  you  moved  it  just  like  frost-work.  And  when  I  saw  it  I  just 
clapped  my  hands  and  jumped  up  from  the  floor  ;  and  says  I,  '  If 
I  have  to  sit  up  all  night  that  dress  shall  be  made,  and  made  well, 
too.'  For  you  know,  I  thought  I  could  get  Miss  OUodine  Llocum 
to  run  the  breadth  and  do  such  parts,  so  that  I  could  devote  myself 
to  the  fine  work  ;  and  that  French  woman  I  told  you  about,  she 
said  she'd  help,  and  she's  a  master  hand  for  touching  things  up. 
There  seems  to  be  work  provided  for  all  kinds  of  people,  and  French 
people  seem  to  have  a  gift  in  all  sorts  of  dressy  things,  and  'tisn't 
a  bad  gift,  either.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  agreed  that  this  was 
to  be  cut  open  with  a  train,  and  a  petticoat  of  just  the  palest, 
sweetest,  loveliest  blue  that  ever  you  saw,  and  gauze  puffings  down 
the  edgings  each  side,  fastened  in,  every  once  in  a  while,  with  lilies 
of  the  valley  ;  and  'twas  cut  square  in  the  neck,  with  puffings  and 
flowers  to  match  ;  and  then,  tight  sleeves  with  full  ruffles  of  that 
old  Mechlin  lace  that  you  remember  Mrs.  Katy  Scudder  showed 
you  once  in  that  great  camphor- wood  trunk.  "Well,  you  see,  come 
to  get  all  things  together  that  were  to  be  done,  we  concluded  to 
put  off  the  wedding  till  Tuesday  ;  and  Madam  de  Frontignac  she 
would  dress  the  best  room  for  it  herself,  and  she  spent  nobody 
knows  what  time  in  going  round  and  getting  evergreens,  and  mak- 
ing wreaths,  and  putting  up  green  boughs  over  the  pictures,  so  that 
the  room  looked  just  like  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Christmas.  lu 
fact,  Mrs.  Scudder  said  if  it  had  been  Cliristmas  she  would  not 
have  felt  it  right,  because  it  would  be  like  encouraging  prelacy  ; 
but  as  it  was,  she  didn't  think  anybody  would  think  it  any  harm. 
"Well,  Tuesday  night  I  and  Madam  de  Frontignac  we  dressed  Mary 
ourselves,  and  I  tell  you  the  dress  fitted  as  if  'twas  grown  on  her  ; 
and  Madam  de  Frontignac  she  dressed  her  hair,  and  she  had  on  a 
wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  a  gauze  veil  that  came  a'most 
down  to  her  feet  and  came  all  around  her  like  a  cloud,  and  you  could 
see  her  white  shining  dress  through  it  ev^ry  time  she  moved.  And 
she  looked  just  as  white  as  a  snowberry  ;  but  there  were  two  little 
pink  spots  that  came  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks,  tliat  kind 
o'lightened  up  when  she  smiled,  and  then  faded  down  again.  And 
the  French  lady  put  a  string  of  real  pearls  round  her  neck,  with  a 
■cross  of  pearls,  which  went  down  and  lay  hid  in  her  bosom.  Slio 
was  mighty  calm-like  wliile  she  was  being  dressed  ;  but  just  as  I 
was  putting  in  the  last  piu,  she  started,  for  she  heard  the  lumbling 
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of  a  coacli  down  stairs,  for  Jim  Marvyh  had  got  a  real  elrgnfnt  cat*- 
riage  to  carry  her  over  to  his  father's  in,  and  so  she  knew  he  was 
come  ;  aiid  pretty  soon  Mrs.  Marvjn  Cfvme  in  the  room,  and  when 
she  saw  Mary,  iier  brown  eyes  kind  o' danced,  and  she  lifted  up  both 
hands'  to  see  liow  beautiful  slie  looked  ;  and  Jim  Marvyn  he  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  they  toid  him  it  wasn't  proper  that  ho 
should  see  till  the  time  come. 

"  *  But  he  begged  so  hard  that  he  might  just  have  one  peep,  that 
I  let  him  come  in,  and  he  looked  at  her  as  if  she  was  something  he 
wouldn't  dare  to  touch,  and  he  said  to  me  softly,  says  he,  *  I'm  most 
afraid  she  has  got  wings  somewliere  that  will  fly  away  from  me, 
or  that  I  shall  wake  up  and  find  it  is  a  dream.' 

•'  *  Well,  Cerinthy  Ann  Twilchell  was  the  bridesmaid,  and  she 
came  next  with  that  young  man  she  is  engaged  to.  It  is  all  out 
now  that  she  is  engaged,  and  she  don't  deny  it. 

"  *  And  Cerinthy,  she  looked  handsomer  than  I  ever  saw  her,  in 
a  white  brocade  with  rosebuds  on  it,  which  I  guess  she  got  in 
reference  to  the  future,  for  they  say  she  is  going  to  be  married  next 
month. 

*• '  Well,  we  all  filled  up  the  room  pretty  well,  till  Mrs.  Scudder 
came  in  to  tell  us  that  the  company  were  all  together,  and  then 
they  took  hold  of  arms,  and  they  had  a  little  time  practising  how 
they  must  stand  ;  and  Cerinthy  Ann's  beau  would  always  get  her 
on  the  wrong  side,  'cause  he's  rather  bashful,  and  don't  know  very 
well  what  he's  about  ;  and  Cerinthy  Ann  declared  she  was  afraid 
that  she  should  laugh  out  in  prayer-time,  'cause  she  ^always  did 
laugh  when  she  knew  she  mus'n't. 

•' '  But,  finally,  Mrs.  Scudder  told  us  we  must  go  in,  and  looked 
so  reprovingly  at  Cerinthy  that  she  had  to  hold  her  mouth  with  her 
pocket  handkerchief. 

**  *  Well,  the  old  Doctor  was  standing  there  in  the  very  silk  gown 
that  the  ladies  gave  him  to  be  married  in  himself,  poor  dear  man  ! 
and  he  smiled  kind  o'  peaceful  on'em  when  they  came  in,  and  walked 
up  to  a  kind  o'  bower  of  evergreens  and  flowers  that  Madame  de 
Frontignac  had  fixed  for  them  to  stand  in.  Mary  grew  rather 
white  as  if  she  was  going  to  faint  ;  but  Jim  Marvyn  stood  up  just 
as  firm  and  looked  as  proud  and  handsome  as  a  prince,  and  he  kind 
o'  looked  down  at  her,  'cause  you  know  he  is  a  great  deal  taller, 
kind  o'  wondering  as  if  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  really  so. 
Well,  when  they  got  all  placed,  they  let  the  doors  stand  open,  and 
Cato  and  Candace  came  and  stood  in  the  door.  And  Candace  had 
on  her  great  splendid  Mogadore  turban,  and  a  crimson  and  yellow 
shawl  that  she  seemed  to  take  comfort  in  wearing,  although  it  was 
pretty  hot. 

"  •  Well,  so  when  they  were  all  fixed,  the  Doctor  he  began  his 
prayer  ;  and  as  most  all  of  us  knew  what  a  great  sacrifice  he  had 
made,  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  dry  eye  in  the  room  ;  and  when 
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he  had  done  there  was  a  great  time — people  blowing  their  noses 
and  wiping  tlieir  eyes  as  if  it  had  been  a  funeral. 

•'  •  Then  Cerinthy  Ann  she  pulled  off  Mary's  glove  pretty  quiet ; 
but  that  poor  beau  of  hers,  he  made  such  work  of  James's  that  he 
had  to  pull  it  off  himself  after  all,  and  Cerinthj  Ann  she  liked  to 
have  laughed  out  loud. 

"  '  And  so,  when  the  Doctor  told  them  to  join  hands,  Jim  took 
hold  of  Mary's  hand  as  if  he  didn't  mean  to  Jet  go  very  soon;  and 
so  they  were  married,  and  I  was  the  first  one  that  kissed  the  bride 
after  Mrs.  Scudder.  I  got  that  promise  out  of  Mary  when  I  was 
making  the  dress.  And  Jim  Marvyn  he  insisted  upon  kissing  me, 
'cause,  says  he,  Miss  Prissj,  you  are  as  young  and  handsome  as  any 
of  them.  And  I  told  him  he  was  a  saucy  fellow,  and  I'd  box  his 
ears  if  I  could  reach  them. 

'* '  That  French  lady  looked  lovely,  dressed  in  pale  pink  silk, 
with  long  pink  wreaths  of  flowers  in  her  hair;  and  she  came  up  and 
kissed  Mary,  and  said  something  to  her  in  French. 

"  •  And,  after  a  while,  old  Candace  came  up,  and  Mary  kissed 
her;  and  then  Candace  put  her  arms  round  Jim's  neck  and  gave 
him  a  real  hearty  smack,  so  that  everybody  laughed. 

"  *  And  then  the  cake  and  the  wine  was  passed  round,  and  every- 
body had  good  times  till  we  heard  the  nine-o'clock  bell  ring.  And 
then  the  coach  came  up  to  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Scudder  she  wrapped 
Mary  up,  kissing  her  and  crying  over  her  ;  while  Mrs.  Marvyn  stood 
stretching  her  arms  out  of  the  coach  after  her. 

"  *  And  then  Cato  and  Candace  went  after  in  the  waggon  behind, 
and  so  they  all  went  off  together,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
wedding.  And  ever  since  then  we  ha'n't  any  of  us  done  much  but 
rest,  for  we  were  pretty  much  tired  out.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  your  affectionate  sister 

"  *  Prissy.' 

*•  *  P.  S.  (to  Miss  Prissy 's  letter) — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Jim 
Marvyn  has  come  home  quite  rich.  lie  fell  in  with  a  man  in  China 
who  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  their  great  merchant-ljouses,  whom 
he  nursed  through  a  long  fever,  and  took  care  of  his  business, 
and  so  when  he  got  well  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  have  him 
fur  a  partner,  and  now  he  is  going  to  live  in  this  cou:utry  and 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  house  here.  They  say  he  is  going  to 
build  a  house  as  grand  as  the  Vernons ;  and  we  hope  he  has 
experienced  religion,  and  he  means  to  join  our  church,  which  is  a 
providence,  for  he  is  twice  as  rich  and  generous  as  that  old  Simon 
Brown  that  snapped  me  up  so  about  my  wages.  I  never  believed 
in  him  for  all  his  talk.  I  was  down  to  Miss  Scudder's  when  the 
Doctor  examined  Jim  about  his  evidences.  At  first  tlie  Doctor 
seemed  a  little  anxious  'cause  he  didn't  talk  in  the  regular  way, 
for  you  know  Jim  always  did  have  his  own  way  of  talking,  and 
never  could  say  things  iu  other  people's  words  ;  and  sometimes  ho 
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makes  folks  laugh  when  he  himself  don't  know  what  they  laugh  at, 
because  he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in  some  strange  way  they 
ar'n't  expecting.  If  I  was  to  have  died  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at 
something  he  said,  and  yet  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  more  solem- 
nized. He  sat  up  there,  in  a  sort  o'  grand,  straightforward,  noble 
way,  and  told  us  all  the  way  the  Lord  had  been  leading  of  him, 
and  all  the  exercises  of  his  mind  ;  and  all  about  the  dreadful  sliip- 
wreck,  and  how  he  was  saved,  and  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, 
till  the  Doctor's  spectacles  got-  all  blinded  with  tears,  and  he 
couldn't  see  the  notes  he  made  to  examine  him  by;  and  we 
all  cried,  Mrs.  Scudder,  and  Mary,  and  I ;  and  as  to  Mrs,  Marvyn, 
she  just  sat  with  her  hands  clasped,  looking  into  her  son's  eyes, 
like  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  when  Jim  got  through 
there  wa'n't  nothing  to  be  heard  for  some  minutes,  and  the  Doctor 
he  wiped  his  eyes  and  wiped  his  glasses,  and  he  looked  over  his 
papers,  but  he  couldn't  bring  out  a  word,  and  at  last,  says  he,  '  Let 
us  pray,'  for  that  was  all  there  was  to  be  said,  for  I  think  some- 
times things  so  kind  o'  fills  folks  up  that  there  a'n't  nothia'  to  be 
done  but  pray,  which  the  Lord  be  praised  we  are  privileged  to  do 
always.  Between  you  and  I,  Martha,  I  never  could  understand  all 
the  distinctions  our  dear,  blessed  Doctor  gets  up;  and  when  he 
publishes  his  system,  if  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  I  mean  to 
buy  one  and  study  it  out,  because  he  is  such  a  blessed  man ; 
though  after  all's  said  T  have  to  come  back  to  my  old  place,  and 
trust  in  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  who  takes  care  of  the 
sparrow  on  the  house-top  and  all  small  lone  creatures  like  me  ; 
though  I  can't  say  I'm  lone  either,  because  nobody  need  say  that 
so  long  as  there's  folks  to  be  done  for  ;  so  if  I  don't  understand 
the  Doctor's  theology,  or  don't  get  eyes  to  read  it  on  account  of 
the  fine  stitching  on  his  shirt  ruffles  I've  been  trying  to  do,  still  I 
liope  I  may  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  Lord's  great  goodness  ; 
for  if  we  can't  trust  that,  it's  all  over  with  us  all.' " 

Tims  have  we  sketched  the  main  outlines  of  this  charm- 
ing novel.  We  fear  we  have  drawn  too  largely  from  its 
pages,  yet  truly  may  it  be  said  we  should  have  preferred 
to  add  much  more.  Many  a  delightful  edifying  scene  has 
been  omitted,  and  many  a  clever  interesting  sketch  of 
character  passed  over. 

We  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  book^  is  faultless. 
There  is  that  absence  of  the  due  appreciation  of  super- 
natural grace,  which  is  so  constantly  found  in  Protestant 
writings  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  natural.  Thus  the  lives  of  such  as  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  are  treated  as  the  effect  of  imagina- 
tion or  some  natural  cause ;  the  idea  of  real  supernatural 
influence,  and  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world  is  jiot 
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grasped.  No  doubt  there  is  a  high  and  unworldly  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  of  sorrow  and  the  subhmity  of  self- 
abnegation,  but  it  does  not  take  its  life  and  its  value  from 
union  with  the  cross  of  Christ ;  it  is  not  the  life  of  Christ 
in  the  individual  to  which  our  attention  is  called,  it  is  the 
individual  exalted  by  use  of  natural  powers  and  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  It  is  true  the  supernatural  comes 
in  as  a  system  ;  but  that  system,  from  which  the  authoress 
herself  appears  to  revolt,  is  vitiated  by  a  false  and  hideous 
conception  of  God,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  system,  Mary  is 
what  she  is  depicted.  It  is  evident  this  sj'stem  and  many  of 
the  characters  are  pictures  from  life.  How  one's  soul 
yearns  for  them  that  one  beam  of  warm  Catholic  truth  might 
enlighten  their  hearts  !  That  God  might  be  known,  indeed, 
as  man's  first  beginning  and  last  end,  as  man's  all  in 
all ;  but  not  as  a  Being  who  requires  the  sacrifice  of  human 
souls,  and  even  the  commission  of  sin  execute  His 
designs!  Would  to  God  that  God  were  known!  The 
root  of  every  error  all  around  us,  the  wasting  of  human 
hearts  and  human  energies,  the  stretching  out  of  the  hands 
after  emptiness,  which  we  witness  all  over, — from  what  does 
it  all  arise  but  a  false  idea,  an  absence  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  ?  We  may  be  sure  of  it ;  men  now-a-days,  even 
men  who  have  a  religion,  but  who  have  not  learnt  it  from 
the  teacher  sent  from  God,  are  wasting  their  heart's  best 
affections  on  a  creation  of  man's ;  and  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  preach  to  them  God !  To  teach  them  as  we  teach 
every  child  in  our  schools,  that  man  is  made  "to  know 
God,  love  God,  and  serve  God  in  this  world,  and  to  be 
happy  with  Him  for  ever  in  the  next."  This  truth  once 
imbibed  how  could  it  enter  into  any  mind  to  conceive  that 
God  could  be  pleased  by  man's  renunciation  of  Himself, 
liis  God,  the  very  end  for  which  he  is  created?  No  !  the 
very  reward  of  self-abnegation  is  the  blissful  enjoyment  of 
God. 

Our  limits  are  already  exceeded,  but  there  is  one  pas- 
sage which  strikes  us  as  so  true  and  beautiful,  and  so 
calculated  to  conduce  to  charity  in  its  highest  sense,  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  over,  more  especially  as  its  concluding 
words  call  for  an  explanation  from  us  on  a  matter  much 
misunderstood  by  many  religious  Protestants.  It  runs 
thus : — 

*'  As  to  ever  J  leaf  and  every  flower  there  is  an  ideal  to  which  the 
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growth  of  the  plant  is  constantly  urging,  so  is  there  an  ideal  to 
every  human  being, — a  perfect  form  in  which  it  might  appear,  were 
every  defect  removed  and  every  characteristic  excellence  stimulated 
to  the  highest  point.  Once  in  an  age  God  sends  to  some  of  us  a 
friend  who  loves  in  us,  not  a  false  imagining,  an  unreal  character, 
but,  looking  through  all  the  rubbish  of  our  imperfections,  loves  in 
us  the  divine  ideal  of  our  nature, — loves,  not  the  man  that  we  are, 
but  the  angel  that  we  may  be.  Such  friends  seem  inspired  by  a 
divine  gift  of  prophecy, — like  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wayward,  reckless  youth  of  her  son,  beheld  him  in 
a  vision,  standing,  clothed  in  white,  a  ministering  priest  at  the 
right  hand  of  God — as  he  has  stood  for  long  ages  since.  Could  a 
mysterious  foresight  unveil  to  us  this  resurrection  form  of  the 
friends  with  whom  we  daily  walk,  compassed  about  with  mortal 
infirmity,  we  should  follow  them  with  faith  and  reverence  through 
all  the  disguises  of  human  faults  and  weaknesses,  'waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.' 

"But  these  wonderful  soul-friends,  to  whom  God  grants  such 
perception,  are  the  exceptions  in  life  ;  yet  sometimes  are  we  blessed 
with  one  who  sees  through  us,  as  Michael  Angelo  saw  through  a 
block  of  marble  when  he  attacked  it  in  a  divine  fervour,  declaring 
that  an  angel  was  imprisoned  within  it :  and  it  is  often  the  resolute 
and  delicate  hand  of  such  a  friend  that  sets  the  angel  free. 

"  There  be  soul-artists,  who  go  through  this  world  looking  among 
their  fellows  with  reverence,  as  one  looks  amid  the  dust  and  rubbish 
of  old  shops  for  hidden  works  of  Titian  and  Leonardo,  and  finding 
them,  however  cracked  or  torn,  or  painted  over  with  tawdry  daubs 
of  pretenders,  immediately  recognize  the  divine  original,  and  set 
themselves  to  cleanse  and  restore.  Such  be  God's  real  priests,  whose 
ordination  and  anointing  are  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  who  hath 
not  this  enthusiasm  is  not  ordained  of  God,  though  whole  synods  of 
bishops  laid  hands  on  him. 

*' Many  such  priests  there  bo  among  women  ;  for  to  this  silent 
ministry  their  nature  calls  them,  endowed,  as  it  is,  with  fineness  of 
fibre  and  a  subtile  keenness  of  perception  outrunning  slow-footed 
reason.'' — pp,  54-5. 

This  is  a  noble  thought,  and  one  which  may  help  us  to 
overcome  many  a  petty  dislike  and  shrinking  from  imper- 
fections jxnd  failings  in  others  which  jar  on  our  sensitive- 
ness. If  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs,  it  is  not  that  the  ideas  are  false  in  themselves. 
The  mistake  arises  from  the  two-fold  sense  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  word  Priest.  Doubtless  in  strictness  its 
sense  is  limited  to  persons  duly  ordained  by  those  minis- 
tering hands  which  have  received  authority  and  power 
from  Christ  to  confer  the  priestly  office,  and  to  convey  the 
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graces  necessary  for  it.  This  is  its  true  and  sacramental 
sense,  a  sense  in  which  the  office  is  always  divine,  what- 
ever may  be  the  defects  of  the  individual;  but  there  is 
another  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often  used,  and  in 
which  it  is  in  fact  used  in  this  very  passage.  It  may  be 
applied  to  those  favoured  persons,  whether  ordained  priests 
or  not,  who  have  received  either  natural  or  supernatural 
gifts  direct  from  God  Himself,  to  minister  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  gifts  not  sacramental,  (though  it  may  be 
heavenly,)  and  therefore  altogether  independent  of  episco- 
pal ordination.  This  is  one  instance  out  of  many  where 
we  find  the  Catholic  Church  reconciling  paradoxes  which 
no  other  system  can  reconcile,  and  that,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  is  a  living,  animated,  harmonizing  whole, 
jind  that  her  life  is  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  that  all  falls  into 
its  due  place,  and  there  is  no  contention  among  truths 
which  when  removed  from  her  sphere  at  once  become  dis- 
cordant, just  as  branches  die  and  lose  their  flexibility  when 
torn  from  the  parent  tree.  Thus  we  find  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena  counselling  Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  exercising 
supernatural  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  So 
also  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  by  God's  assistance,  won- 
derfully converted  and  influenced  both  laymen  and  eccle- 
siastics, reading  their  inmost  thoughts,  and  even  bestowing 
her  blessing  on  consecrated  ministers  of  God.  Neither 
the  great  St.  Benedict,  nor  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  were 
priests ;  and  all  this  is  found  in  that  religion  which  the 
enemy  of  souls  endeavours  to  paint  to  strangers  as  the 
essence  of  formality,  human  presumption,  and  hard  external 
rule  ! 

The  laws  of  nature  are  unbending,  yet  how  full  of  adap- 
tation !  So  is  it  with  laws  of  grace  ;  a  thoughtful  mind 
may  discern  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  ruling  hand  and 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  same  God  who  rules  and  who 
animates  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

At  last  we  must  end  ;  though  we  have  but  glanced 
at  thoughts  we  would  fain  have  developed;  we  have 
but  skimmed  over  passages  which  we  are  sure,  as  they 
exist  in  the  writer's  mind,  contain  much  matter  for 
lengthened  treatises.  But  we  have  done  what  we  could 
at  the  moment,  and  done  it  gladly,  and  with  a  heart 
which  warms  towards  the  writer.  If  her  book  contains 
a  few  mistakes  about  Catholic  practice  or  doctrine, 
there  is  no  wilful,  no  unkind  misrepresentation.     We  have 
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not  gone  into  all  these  mistakes,  nor  explained  every  point 
we  could  have  desired  to  explain.  But  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  conclude  without  expressing  the  earnest  prayer 
of  our  heart,  that  the  truth  in  all  its  divine  beauty  may 
one  day,  and  that  day  an  early  one,  shine  in  its  fulness 
upon  a  heart  so  calculated  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  expand 
still  more  largely  under  the  influences  of  its  beams  of 
heavenly  love.  Such  is  the  best  parting-wish  we  can  ofix3r 
to  one  who,  if  it  were  only  as  the  poor  negro's  friend,  must 
ever  command  our  earnest  sympathy. 
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THE  condition  of  the  Roman  Campagna  has  been  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon  during  the  discussion  of  the  Italian 
question,  as  an  illustration  and  a  proof  of  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  Papal  Government.  An  administration,  it  is 
urged,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  content  to 
see  the  very  seat  of  government,  once  the  mighty  capital 
of  the  world,  surrounded  even  to  the  walls  by  a  vast, 
dreary,  desolate  waste,  must  be  regarded  as  radically  and 
incurably  unequal  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  high  func- 
tions. What  other  government  but  that  of  the  Popes 
would  have  suffered  the  Campagna  to  become  a  desert  ? 
What  other  government,  we  hear  asked,  would  have  so 
long  neglected  to  reclaim  it?  What  statesman,  except  in 
the  robe  of  a  priest,  would  have  failed  to  re-people  its  soli- 
tudes, and  make  a  new  Gabii,  and  the  streets  of  a  new 
Fidenae  arise  from  its  cheerless  marshes  ? 
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It  was  not  with  the  inaugnnitiou  of  the  present  rebel- 
lious movement  in  Italy  that  the  state  of  the  Campagna, 
became  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  repeated  inquiry. 
It  had  long  engaged  a  hirge  share  of  attention.  With 
unreflecting  bigots,  and  those  who,  if  not  bigots  them- 
selves, yet  find  it  profitable  to  pander  to  bigotry,  it  served 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  common-place,  and  of  course 
imanswerable  argument  to  prove  that  the  Pope  is  unfit  to- 
bold  temporal  sovereignty.  Even  minds  of  a  more  elevated 
order  viewed  in  it  a  problem  worthy  of  solution  on  its 
own  account,  though  the  solution  did  not  necessarily 
involve  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff. And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna should  fail  to  arrest,  and  almost  rivet  attention. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  proverbial  for  its  genial 
climate  and  the  richness  of  its  soil,  it  is,  altogether  irrespec- 
tive of  historical  reminiscences,  well  entitled  to  careful 
study  and  investigation.  But  its  chief  source  of  interest 
is  found  in  the  past,  and  in  its  connection  with  eternal 
Rome.  From  almost  the  centre  of  the  solitude  rises  the 
mighty  city — lux  orhis  terrai'um,  et  arx  omnium  natio- 
num ;  still,  indeed,  the  light  of  the  world  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  that  contemplated  by  the  great  orator, 
being  the  focus  from  which  the  rays  of  divine  faith  are 
communicated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  still,  too,  the 
citadel  of  all  nations,  where,  at  the  hands  of  Christ's 
vicar,  justice  and  truth  will  ever  find  an  asylum  and  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  no  district  in  Europe,  says  Alison,""'  which  is 
more  remarkable,  or  has  more  strongly  impressed  the 
minds  of  men  in  modern  times,  than  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.^  Independent  of  the  indehble  associations  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  the  glorious  deeds  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre,  its  appearance  produces  an  extraor- 
dinary impression  on  the  nlind  of  the  beholder.  AH  is 
silent;  the  earth  seems  struck  with  sterility;  desolation 
reigns  in  every  direction.  A  space  extending  from  Otri- 
coli  to  Terracina,  above  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  on  an 
average  twenty  in  breadth,  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  maintains  scarcely  a  single  peasant.  A  few  tombs 
lining  the  great  roads   which   issue   from   the  forum  of 
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Rome,  to  penetrate  to  the  remotest  parts  of  her  immense 
empire  ;  the  gigantic  remains  of  aqueducts  striding  across 
the  plain,  which  once  brought,  and  some  of  which  still 
bring,  the  pellucid  fountains  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
Eternal  City,  alone  attest  the  former  presence  of  man. 
Nothing  bespeaks  his  present  existence.  Not  a  field  is 
ploughed,  not  a  blade  of  corn  grows,  liardly  a  house  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  immense  and  dreary  expanse.  On  enter- 
ing it  you  feel  as  if  you  were  suddenly  transported  from 
the  garden  of  Europe  to  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Shepherds, 
armed  with  long  lances,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Don,  and 
mounted  on  small  and  hardy  horses,  alone  are  occasionally 
seen,  following  or  searching  in  the  wilds  for  the  herds  of 
savage  buffaloes  and  cattle  which  pasture  the  district. 
Yet  vegetation  yearly  revives  in  this  solitude  with  undi- 
minished vigour.  It  is  undecayed  since  the  days  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  the  Sabine  farm.  Every  spring  the  expanse 
is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  flowers  which  enamel  the  turf, 
and  conceal  the  earth  with  a  profusion  of  varied  beauty. 
So  rich  is  the  herbage  which  springs  up  with  the  alternate 
rains  and  heats  of  summer,  that  it  becomes  in  most  places 
rank,  and  the  enormous  herds  which  wander  over  the  ex- 
panse are  unable  to  keep  it  down.  In  autumn  this  rich 
grass  becomes  russet  brown  ;  and  a  melancholy  hue  clothes 
the  slopes  which  environ  the  Eternal  City.  The  Albau 
Mount,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  clothed  as  it  is  with 
forests,  vineyards,  and  villas,  resembles  a  green  island 
rising  out  of  a  sombre  waste  of  waters.  In  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  prolific  powers  of  nature  are  still  more  re- 
markable. Vegetation  there  springs  up  with  the  rapidity 
and  flourishes  with  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  climates. 
Tall  reeds,  in  which  the  buffaloes  are  hid,  in  which  a 
rhinoceros  might  be  concealed,  spring  up  in  the  numerous 
pools  or  deep  ditches  with  which  the  dreary  flat  surface  is 
sprinkled. 

Such  is  the  present  appearance  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna. In  contrast  with  the  mournful  desolation  which 
now  characterises  it,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  once  the 
happy  abode  of  a  hardy,  active,  warlike  population,  whose 
toil  it  repaid  with  abundant  fruitl'ulness.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  struggles  and  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  great 
Populus  Romanus.  Its  fertility  tempted  their  avarice  ; 
and  its  inhabitants  continued  for  centuries  to  be  their 
rivals.     At  the  foundation  of  Rome  Veil  was  a  great  and 
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populous  city  ;  aud  for  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  was  engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities  with  the  future 
mistress  of  the  world.  Fourteen  wars  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veiitans.  The 
immortal  page  of  Livy  has  recorded  the  history  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  under  the  general 
name  of  Quirites.  Indeed,  whatever  is  most  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  Latium  and  the  Rome  of 
Romulus,  recals  some  portion  of  the  Campagna  as  the 
theatre  on  which  it  took  place.  Now,  however,  desolation 
broods  over  every  inch  of  the  land,  which  of  old  so  re- 
sounded to  the  hum  and  stir  of  warlike  men  ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  Campagna  of  the  present  and  of  the 
past  is  as  mournful  as  the  passage  from  life  to  death. 

And  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  fearful  change  ? 
The  Pope,  to  be  sure,  and  the  Papal  Government.  All 
the  evils  that  have  befallen  Italy  since  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire — whether  they  be  physical, 
moral,  or  social — of  whatever  kind,  must  have  necessarily 
come  from  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican — and  it  is  well  for 
mankind  if  there  be  not  still  reserved  there,  like  winds 
imprisoned  in  the  cave  of  -^olus,  unnumbered  evils  to 
sweep  over  the  world.  We  propose  to  examine  briefly 
how  far  the  Popes  are  amenable  to  the  often-repeated 
charge  of  having  caused  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna. 

The  present,  as  well,  indeed,  as  almost  every  other  sub- 
ject, even  remotely  connected  with  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  has  recently  excited  so 
much  attention,  and  been  discussed  with  so  much  zeal 
and  ability,  that  the  theme  would  seem  almost  exhausted. 
From  the  most  diligent  student  we  should  scarcely  expect 
any  new  facts  or  fresh  arguments  to  illustrate  it.  The 
Pope's  enemies  on  the  one  side  displaying  a  rancour  more 
deep-seated,  more  intense,  more  virulent  than  ever,  have 
said  Jill  they  could  say  or  plausibly  invent,  against  the 
rule  of  the  illustrious  sovereign  whom  they  so  vehemently 
detest.  Nor  on  the  other  side  have  there  been  wanting 
devoted  sons  of  the  Church  who  have  eloquently  pro- 
claimed the  services  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  vast  obli- 
gations under  which  it  has  placed,  not  only  the  cause  of 
morality,  but  of  civilisation. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  the  question  of  the  Campagna, 
we  make  no  pretension  whatever  to  advancing  anything 
new    on   the_subject.      At  best  we  can  but  repeat  that 
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which  has  been  already  said,  and  in  such  a  manner,  per- 
haps, as  not  often  to  strengthen  its  force  by  the  repetition. 

To  make  the  Papal  Government  justly  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  Campagna,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  assailants  of  that  government  should  establish  one  of 
two  things.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  either  that  the 
alleged  desohition  of  the  Campagna  was  first  superin- 
duced, and,  as  it  were,  created  under  the  rule  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs ; — or  if  from  the  origin  of  their  temporal  sovereignty, 
they  had  found  the  Campagna  a  desert,  that  they  have  at 
least  been  culpably  negligent  in  not  striving  to  reclaim  it. 
When  an  evil — be  it  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude — is 
found  already  pressing  upon  a  state,  we  natm'ally  ask  how 
it  was  brought  about,  and  how  far  those  entrusted  with 
power  are  answerable  for  its  continuance.  And  if,  upon 
examination,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  arose,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  from  wickedness  or  incompetence,  or  imbe- 
cility on  the  part  of  the  administration,  but  from  causes 
entirely  independent  of  their  control,  nay,  that  it  had  long 
preceded  their  very  existence;  if,  moreover,  we  perceive 
them  availing  themselves  of  all  the  resources  within  their 
reach  to  abate  the  calamity,  we  may  sympathize  with 
such  a  government,  because  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  is  beset;— but  surely  we  have  no  reason  to  censure  it 
for  an  abandonment  of  duty.  Let  us,  if  we  are  not  insist- 
ing upon  too  clear  a  point,  take  from  contemporary  history 
one  or  two  obvious  examples  to  illustrate  the  principle  we 
would  enforce.  The  waste  lands  of  Ireland  have  not 
been  reduced  to  their  present  worthless  state  by  any  posi- 
tive act  of  the  British  Parliament ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
who  will  acquit  the  British  Government  of  all  blame  in 
allowing  four  millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  to  continue 
so  long  waste?  With  all  the  infinite  resources  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  world  at  their  command — with  so 
many  uncultivated,  now  absolutely  useless  tracts,  spread 
before  them  inviting  the  ploughshare,  and  only  awaiting 
its  touch  to  smile  like  a  garden — with  the  cries  of  evicted 
tenants  smiting  night  and  day  upon  their  ears— in  presence 
of  the  dismal  exodus  that  has  borne,  and  with  each  return- 
ing tide  continues  to  bear  away  to  a  strange  shore  so  many 
brave  hearts  and  strong  hands — the  English  Government 
has  remained  utterly  supine  and  utterly  insensible  to  the 
requirements  of  the  countiy. 

Here  is  a  case  in   which  government,  though  not  thejj 
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original  cause  of  the  evil,  is  deservedly  charged  with  the 
consequences  of  having  complacently  looked  on  at  its  con- 
tinuance. Again,  look  at  the  dnrk  history  of  the  Irish 
Famine,  still  painfully  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  minister  of  the  day  may  not  have  created  it ;  he  luis 
however  been  accused  of  having  employed  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  aggravate  it ;  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  passively  stood  by  with  folded  arms  while  the  Irish 
were  slain  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  him. 
If  the  Papal  Goverimient  has  always  contemplated  the 
desolation  of  the  Campagna,  as  listlessly  and  in  such  good 
easy  style  as  the  British  Cabinet  contemplated  the  havoc 
made  by  the  Irish  famine,  then,  indeed,  while  Downing- 
street  is  condenmed  the  Vatican  should  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  unscathed.  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  it  be  ascertained 
upon  impartial  enquiry,  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  at  the  time 
of  their  accession  to  temporal  sovereignty,  found  the  Cam- 
pagna a  waste — that  they  have  since  vastly  improved  its 
condition,  and  finally,  that  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  all  the  means  they  possessed  to  make  it  habitable,  and 
turn  all  its  capabilities  to  account,'  then  the  oft-repeated 
charge  brought  against  the  Roman  Government,  from  the 
state  of  the  Agro  Romano,  fails  completely. 

That  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  was  not  brought 
on  by  the  Government  of  the  Popes,  may  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  sceptical. 

Describing  the  misery  of  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  Gibbon  writes  : 

"  Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  tlie  despotism  of 
the  Greeks,  we  again  enquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,  which  had 
reached  about  this  time  the  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By 
the  removal  of  tlie  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the 
provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were  ex- 
hausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and 
the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  ministers 
of  command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met  on  the 
Appian  or  Flamiuian  way  ;  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lom- 
bards was  often  felt  and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
potent  and  peaceful  capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thouglit 
the  garden  of  the  adjacent  country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their 
fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans  ;  they  shut  or  opened  their  gates 
with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their 
houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
coupled  together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  awaj  into  distant  slavery, 
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beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms  must 
annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labours  of  a  rural  life  ; 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  speedilj  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  im- 
pure, and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer 
attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  but  if  chance  or 
necessity  directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contem- 
plated with  horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  miglit 
be  tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ? 
In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled  above  its  banks, 
and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven 
hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that  four-score  persons  expired  in 

an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession."* "Like  Thebes, 

or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  the  name  of 
Home  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  had  not 
been  animated  by  a  vital  principle  which  again  restored  her  to 
honour  and  dominion."! 

This  vital  principle  was  found  in  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Popes.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  unequivocal  tes- 
timony of  a  writer,  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  whose 
information  are  only  equalled  by  his  undisguised  hostility 
to  the  successors  of  the  Fisherman,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  the  Campagna  had  become  a  barren 
wilderness,  nay,  that  Rome  itself  was  almost  a  ruin.  So 
far  were  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  having  been  the  cause  of 
the  misery  and  desolation  which  surrounded  them,  that 
they  are  described  as  the  regenerators  and  saviours  of  the 
country.  But  for  them,  and  their  noble  exertions,  we  are 
told,  that  not  only  would  the  rural  districts  have  remained 
waste,  but  that  the  remembrance  of  the  imperial  city  itself, 
even  as  that  of  other  mighty  capitals  renowned  in  a  more 
remote  antiquity,  would  have  perished  from  among  men. 
In  the  Codex  Theod.  1.  xi.,  tit.  xxviii.,  leg.  2,  published 
24th  of  March,  a.d.  395,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
two  months  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  we  fiud  mention 
of  528,042  Roman  jngera,  or  330,000  English  acres,  in  the 
province  of  Campagna,  which,  upon  actual  survey,  had 
been  declared  uncultivated  and  profitless  land,  and  upon 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  4.  c.  xlv.  p.  267.      I  Ibid.  2.  c.  xvii.  p  51. 

Quingena  viginti  millia  quadringentaque  jugera  quae  Campania 
provincia,  juxta  inspectorum  relationem,  in  desertis  et  squalldis  locis 
habere  dignoscitur,  &c. 
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which  it  would  be  unjust  to  levy  the  usual  land  tax.  At 
this  period  the  Popes  di<i  not  at  all  exercise  temporal 
sovereignty,  so  that  it  would  have  been  simply  impossible 
for  them  to  cause  the  amazing  desolation  officially^  sot 
forth  in  the  Codex  of  Theodosius.^  Indeed,  the  barbarians 
themselves  had  not  at  that  time  violated  the  soil  of  It;ily  ; 
to  the  administration  of  the  emperors  alone — if  the  evil  is 
to  be  at  all  traced  to  the  operation  of  social  or  political 
acrencies — can  the  misery  be  ascribed.  Bfironius  {AnnaL 
Eccles,  A.D.  483,  No.  10 — 15)  gives  the  text  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  Pope  Gelasius  to  Odoacer,  deploriuf?  the 
miserable  decay  of  Italy ;  in  it  the  Pontiff  finds  himself 
compelled  to  say  that  JSmilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  had  become  so  completely  deserted  that  the 
human  species  had  become  almost  extinct  in  them.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  was 
anterior  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  arisen  from  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  pontifical  government.  We  may  venture 
a  step  further  in  the  matter.  Are  we  open  to  the  charge 
of  temerity  in  affirming  that,  even  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Campagna,  though  it  had  not  become  absolutely  a 
waste,  and  might  have  been  here  and  there  at  intervals 
dotted  with  a  villa,  or  a  shepherd's  cottage,  was  compara- 
tively uninhabited,  and  gradually  assuming  the  blank  and 
dreary  outlines  of  a  wilderness  ?  Who  does  not  remember 
the  well-known  lines  of  Horace,  when  the  poet  wishes  to 
call  up  the  idea  of  silent,  grass-grown  streets,  and  utter 
loneliness: — 

*'  Gabiis  desertior  atque, 
Fidenis  vicus." 

Pliny,  speaking  of  ancient  Latium,  says: — **  Ita  ex 
antique  Latio  liii.  populi  interiere  sine  vestigiis."  Pro- 
pertius  thus  characterizes  the  solitude  of  Gabii,  *'  Et  qui 
nunc  nulliy  maxima  turba  Gabi.''  Juvenal  represents  tlie 
Pontine  Marshes  in  his  day  as  a  haunt  for  bands  of  robbers. 
ISuabo,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  dobcribes  the 
cities  of  Ardea  and  Laurentum  as  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  of 
Collatia,  Layinium,  Antemnee,  Pregellee,  ckc,  he  adds, 
that  they  had  sunk  into  most  insignificant  hamlets.  Lucan 
is  admitted  to  have  but  drawn  an  exact  picture  ot  the 
actual  desolation  which  he  himself  witnessed,  when  in  the 
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following  passage  he  introduces  a  propliecy  purporting  to 
have  been  uttered  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  : — 

"  Gentes  Mars  iste  futuras 
Obruet,  et  populos  ssvi  venientis  in  orbena 
Erepto  natale  feret.     Tunc  omne  Latinum 
Fabula  nomen  erit :  Gabios,  Verosque,  Ooramque- 
Pulvere  vix  tectse  poterunt  raonstrare  ruinae  ; 
Albanosque  Lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Kns  Vacuum,  quod  non  habitet,  nisi  uocte  coacta 
Invitus." 

'*  The  road  to  the  Alban  Mount,"  writes  Eustace,  ''  is- 
the  Via  Appia,  which  begins  at  the  Caperian  Gate,  crosses^ 
the  Ahnone,  flowing  near  the  walls,  and  as  it  traverses  the 
Campagna  presents  aqueducts  and  sepulchres  that  border 

its  sides  with  ruins The    multipUcity  of  the   tombs 

that  line  the  road  is  so  great,  that  when  entire  and  sur- 
rounded, as  several  of  them  anciently  were,  with  cypresses 
and  ornamental  enclosures,  they  must  almost  have  touched 
each  other  and  formed  a  funereal  street."  This  circum- 
stance affords  a  strong  argument  that  the  environs  of  the 
city,  at  least  on  this  side,  could  not  have  been  so  thickly 
inhabited  as  is  usually  imagined.  Besides  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  alludes  to  the  danger  of  being  robbed  in 
broad  day  on  the  road  to  Albano,  a  circumstance  whicli 
implies  solitude,  and  gives  the  plain  extending  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  a  reputation  similar  to  that  attached 
not  long  ago  to  the  predatory  districts  of  Blackheath  or 
Ilounslow. 

Witnesses  without  number  might  he  cited  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  evidence  which  we  have  adduced,  but  the  testi- 
mony already  brought  forward  abundantly  serves  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out,  namely,  that  the 
Pa|)al  government  found  the  Campagna  a  waste.  There  is 
no  fact  of  history  resting  for  authentication  upon  clearer, 
fuller,  and  more  decisive  proofs.  And  yet  should  we 
hearken  to  the  miserable  diatribes  so  constantly  and 
shamelessly  directed  in  this  country  against  the  Holy  See, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Popes  had  in  reality  found  the 
Campagna  a  garden,  and  that  they  turned  it  into  a  wilder- 
ness. The  successors  of  St.  Peter  are  habitually  spoken 
of  in  reference  to  this  subject  as  if  they  could  have  bor~ 
j'owed  a  leaf  from  the  hook  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  as  if 
they  actually  outstripped  the  cruelty  of  Irish  landlords.    If 
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tliey  had  in  point  of  fact  converted  thousands  of  happy- 
homes  into  bhickened,  smouldering  piles— if  they  had 
wantonly  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  from 
beneath  their  roofs,  and  left  them  to  perish  of  himger  by 
the  wayside — if  they  had  organized  a  regular  brigade, 
armed  with  torch  and  crowbar,  and  made  it  ply  its  dismal 
work  day  by  day  amid  the  cottages  of  the  Campagna — if 
they  had  verily  done  these  deeds  they  would  not  be  so 
foully  dealt  with  or  so  basely  calumniated.^ 

We  ventured  above  to  lay  down  as  a  principle  that  even 
where  a  government  is  entirely  irresponsible  for  the  origin 
of  a  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  state,  it  may  yet  be 
sometimes  justly  charged  either  with  positively  contribut- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  disaster,  or  at  least  with  neglect  in 
endeavouring  to  allay  it.  Now  before  condemning  or 
exonerating  government  on  this  head,  it  is  plainly  essential 
that  we  should  carefully  attend  to  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with,  and  also  to  the  means  and 
ways  possessed  by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
it.  No  matter  how  great  the  resources  of  a  state,  the  evil 
complained  of  may  occasionally  be  of  snch  magnitude  and 
of  such  peculiar  character,  that  it  becomes  simply  impos- 
sible to  meet  it  in  a  manner  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  all. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  justly  remarked,  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  French  Protectionists  concerning  the 
treaty  with  England,  that  even  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
raise  the  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  what  might  easily  be 
effected  by  a  sovereign  commanding  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  such  an  empire  as  that  of  France,  may,  in  a  weak 
and  poor  state,  be  an  absolute  impracticability.  No  man  in 
his  senses  would  apply  precisely  the  same  test  to  appreciate 
the  social  or  political  results  achieved  by  a  republic  like 
that  of  Amenca,  and  a  republic  like  that  of  Andorre,  Nor 
would  a  sensible  man  be  surprised  that  the  niler  of  a  petty 
German  principality  should  never  venture  to  set  on  foot 
extensive  projects  connected  with  domestic  or  foreign 
policy,  such  as  would  be  deemed  not  only  feasible,  but 
imperative  in  England.  If  a  pennyless  foreign  prince  or 
duke  could  thus  presume  to  cope  with  us,  what  would 
become  of  our  boast  of  the  mighty  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  or  of  the  complacent  egotism  with  which  we  set 
ourselves  up  as  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  ?  It  will 
not  be  controverted,  then,  that  difference  of  resources 
imposes  difference  of  obligations,  and  that  with  regard  to 
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nations  as  well  as  individuals  the  rule  holds  that — to  whoi 
nuich  is  given  from  the  same  much  should  be  demanded^ 
Cam  enhn  augentur  dona,  rationes  etiam  crescuni 
donorum. 

It'  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  been  insisting  be  i^ 
sound  one,  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Papal  government  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Campagna  with  the  efiPorts  made  by  such  a  powerful 
government  as  our  own,  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  and 
develop  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland.  The  compa- 
rison, or  contrast,  however,  is  servatis  servandis,  sugges- 
tive and  interesting.  With  a  view  to  a  fairer  and  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  it,  we  will  first,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  the  Campagna  is  actually  as  sterile  and 
unproductive  as  the  wildest  bog  in  Kerry  or  Galway,  and, 
secondly,  that  neither  on  physical  nor  social  grounds  is  it 
more  difficult  to  plant  a  healthful  and  happy  population  on 
the  Campagna  than  to  establish  a  colouy  of  prosperous 
tenant-farmers,  or  peasant- proprietors  on  the  waste  soil  of 
Ireland. 

The  Agro  Romano,  the  Sabina,  the  Campagna  Mari- 
tima,  and  the  Patrimonio  di  San  Pietro,  are  all  included 
by  Sismondi,  and  other  writers,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  which  would  therefore  extend  over  a  tract  of  about 
3,881  square  miles.  The  total  extent,  however,  of  the 
Campagna,  properly  so  called,  is  about  117,000  rubbia, 
which  may  be  calculated  at  351,000  acres.  lu  the  detailed 
estimate  annexed  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Devon's  commis- 
sion, and  resting  upon  the  irrefragable  authority  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  the  number  of  reclaimable  acres  of  waste  land  in 
Ireland  is  set  down  at  six  and  a  half  millions— viz.,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  acres  reclaimable  for  the  spade  or  plough, 
some  of  them  with  the  promise  of  great  abundance ;  tvyo 
millions  and  a  half  reclaimable  for  pasture,  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  which  might  be  made  available  for  the 
sustenance  of  human  life,  if  not,  for  profit ; — or  rather  which 
might  be  made  to  return  at  least  an  equivalent  for  the 
labour  bestowed  on  them.  Supposing,  then,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  every  rood  of  the  entire  Campagna  is  a 
mere  barren  wild,  as  unproductive  as  the  sands  of  the 
shore,  we  have  yet  for  each  single  waste  acre  in  the  Papal 
states  eighteen  waste  acres  in  Ireland.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of 
resources  possessed  by  the  respective  governments  of  these 
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countries?.  Again,  it  is  not  pretended  tliat  the  states  of 
the  Clmrch  are  overrun  by  a  surphis  population,  whom  the 
land  is  insufficient  to  maintain,  and  for  whom  even  a 
reclaimable  desert  might  be  found  a  most  convenient 
outlet ;  in  Ireland  it  was  gravely  asserted  for  years  that 
the  population  had  vastly  outgrown  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  and  that  the  superfluous  Irish  should,  as  the  Times 
phrased  it,  be  "  mopped  out"  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  by 
emigration,  by  extermination,  by  any  means.  Even  at 
this  hour  the  people  are  leaving  Ireland  in  hundreds,  and 
altogether  the  tide  of  emigration,  since  the  famine  years, 
lias  risen  rather  than  subsided.  Now  if  we  take  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  arable  land  first  mentioned  above,  it 
would,  according  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill, 
furnish  properties,  averaging  five  acres  each,  to  three 
hundred  thousand  persons,  which  at  the  rate  of  five  per- 
sons to  a  family,  answers  to  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred 
thousand.  And  yet  our  truly  paternal  government,  which 
might  easily  efi^ect  so  much  good,  and  which  so  shamefully 
neglects  its  own  duty  at  home,  is  the  loudest  in  its  denun- 
ciations of  the  so-called  shortcomings  of  the  Pope,  and  is 
sure  to  congratulate  itself  daily  on  not  being  as  the  rest  of 
men — extortioners,  unjust,  as  also  is  this  publican.  More- 
over, the  location  of  tenant-farmers  or  peasant  proprietors 
on  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  has  been  proposed  by  one  of 
the  greatest  political  thinkers  of  the  age,  as  a  means  of 
settling  the  vital  question  of  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasant  is  thus  characterized  by  Mr. 
Mill : — "A  situation  more  devoid  of  motives  to  either 
labour  or  self-command  imagination  itself  cannot  conceive. 
The  inducements  of  free  human  beings  are  taken  away 
and  those  of  a  slave  not  substituted.  He  has  nothing  to 
hope  and  nothing  to  fear,  except  being  dispossessed  of  his 
holding,  and  against  this  he  protects  himself  by  the  ultima 
ratio  of  a  defensive  civil  war.  Rockism  and  Whiteboyism 
are  the  determination  of  a  people,  who  have  nothing  that 
can  be  called  theirs  but  a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived  of  that  for 
other  people's  convenience."  The  reader  need  not  appre- 
hend a  dissertation  on  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  It  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  these  relations  have  been  productive  of  innumerable 
evils  to  the  couutry.     The  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands 
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would  certainly  go  a  great  way  to  change  them,  and  bring 
prosperity  and  content  to  a  long  afflicted  people.  A  new- 
state  of  things,  if  the  government  only  wished  it,  might 
thus  be  realized,  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  ot  the 
community,  and  without  real  prejudice  to  the  private  inte- 
rests of  a  single  individual.  Where  is  there  such  a  strong 
public  motive,  such  a  powerful  incentive  urging  the  Roman 
government  to  reclaim  the  Campagna,  even  if  it  might  be 
reclaimed  with  as  much  facility  as  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  ? 

Our  argument  has  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Campagna  was  no  better  than  a  mere  sterile  wil- 
derness. The  supposition,  however,  was  in  contradiction 
to  fact.  We  will  now,  in  elucidation  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  submit  the  following  table  from  '*  Rome  and 
its  Ruler." 

The  Campagna  is  divided  into  392  holdings  of  lesser  or 
greater  extent.  The  portion  at  present  fit  for  tillage  is 
53,543  rubbia,  or  about  160,000  acres;  but  of  the  quantity 
capable  of  being  tilled,  the  quantity  annually  tilled  is  not 
more  than  11,000  rubbia,  or  33,000  acres.  The  remainder 
of  the  land,  including  all  from  which  crops  may  be  grown, 
as  well  as  all  that  is  not  covered  with  timber,  not  devoted 
to  vineyards,  or  not  left  in  a  state  of  apparent  or  absolute 

sterility,  is  given  up  to  pasturage The  following  figures 

will  afibrd  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  imaginary 
desert. 

Number  of  rubbia. 
Capable  of  tillage,  ,-.  ...  ...  53,543 

Meadows,  ...  ...  ...  ...     7,819 

Vineyards,        ...  ...  ...  ...     5.088 

Olive  Groves,    ...  ...  ...  ...        139 

Vines  in  trees,  ...  ...  ...  44 

Woods  of  chestnut  and  oak,  ...  ...     2,114 

Woods  for  fire  and  charcoal,  ...  ...  19,053 

Building  tinaber,  ...  ...  ...  36 

Brushwood,       ...  ..  ...  ...  24,323 

Orchards,  gardens,  aud  villas,        ...  ...        466 

Ponds  and  lakes,  ...  ...  ...        564 

Rivers,  streams,  and  canals,  ...  ...     3,043 

Roads  and  public  buildings,  ...  ...        849 


Even  the  brushwood,  which  covers  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
extent  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  Italy,  where  it 
forms  a  rather  important  article  of  traffic.     For  lightin 


a 
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the  oven  of  the  baker  it  is  indispensable;  and  as  a  means 
of  producing  rapid  ignition,  of  the  loss  of  timber  consumed 
on  the  hearth  or  in  the  stove,  it  is  almost  as  valuable. 
Thus  again  we  see  another  point  of  disparity  between  tlve 
alleged  desolation  and  sterility  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
real  unproductive,  and  now  worthless  waste  lands  of 
Ireland. 

Against  the  line  of  argument  which  we  have  been  pur- 
suing, it  may  be  objected  that,  instead  of  comparing  the 
Papal  Government  with  that  of  any  other  country,  wo 
should  judge  of  it  on  the  merits  ;  the  partial  and  unjust  rule 
of  England  over  Ireland  being  surely  no  palliation  or  pre- 
text for  maladministration  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Nor  is  this  objection,  to  a  certain  extent,  without  force. 
It  would  indeed  be  preposterous  to  excuse  the  guilty  neg- 
lect of  one  set  of  men,  because  of  the  more  heinous  crime 
committed,  or  the  more  cruel  oppression  practised  by 
another.  But  when  the  greater  wrong-doer,  with  an  utter 
insensibility  to  shame,  stands  on  the  house-top  to  proclaim 
the  faults  of  his  neighbom%  then  the  accusation,  though  well- 
grounded,  is  unbecoming,  and  if  without  foundation,  is 
utterly  base  and  infamous.  And  that  the  accusation  so  often 
brought  by  the  English  press  and  from  English  platforms 
against  the  Pope's  Government,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Campagna,  is  completely  devoid  of  foundation,  we  shall 
now  prove.  We  do  not  of  course  undertake  to  demon- 
strate that  the  best  possible  means;  which  could  have  been 
employed  for  the  reclamation  and  improvement  of  the 
Campagna,  have  been  at  all  times  applied  by  the  Popes. 
In  the  most  successful  results  of  human  j3olicy  we  see  but 
very  few  and  scanty  illustrations  of  optimism.  We  merely 
maintain  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  resources  given  to  cope  with 
them,  the  Popes  have  done  at  least  as  much  for  the  Cam- 
pagna, as  under  similar  circumstances,  might  be  reason- 
ably eX4)ected  from  any  other  civil  government. 

y:  *U  not  pause  to  analyze  the  physical  impediments 
which  present  stand  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  Cam- 
pa^  -  -and  which  should  be  removed  in  order  to  make  it 
a  ^,  ...,ode  for  liuman  life.  Whether  owing  to  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  a  soil  so  highly  volcanic,  or  that  the 
vapours  borne  from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  thus  remain 
suspended,  and  as  it  were,  stagnant  over  the  plains — what- 
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ever,  in  a  word,  may  be  the  true  physical  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  certain  it  is  that  the  atmosphere,  particu- 
larly in  the  cahn  and  sultry  months  of  summer,  is  loaded 
with  pestilence.  The  baneful  effect  of  the  malaria  is  said 
to  be  felt  by  the  traveller  even  while  passing,  without  de- 
lay, through  the  Pontine  Marshes.  During  the  night  a 
sojourn  there  is  especially  dangerous ;  *'  death  bestrides 
the  evening  gale.'*  The  air  being  thus  tainted  with 
disease,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  without  the  strongest  incentives  men  wnll 
not  be  found  to  risk  health  and  life  in  tilling  the  Cam- 
pagna. Hence  it  is  only  at  the  approach  of  winter  that 
labourers  from  the  adjoining  hills,  or  from  Naples,  can  be 
induced  to  accept  employment  in  it — and  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  dreaded  malaria,  the  hardiest  of  them  fly 
again  to  their  rude  homes. 

An  indispensable  preliminary,  then,  for  rendering  the 
Campagna  habitable,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  malaria. 
Accordingly,  the  question  at  once  arises,  can  the  mala- 
ria be  made  to  disappear  before  the  appliances  of  human 
skill  and  industry  ?  Weighty  authorities  have  answered 
in  the  negative ; 

**  I  will  boldly  affirm,"  says  Howard,  a  most  iutelligent  traveller, 
"  that  the  most  striking  parts,  the  whole  plain  between  Rome  and 
Tivoli,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  never  were,  or  could  be,  in  a  much 
better  state  than  at  present.  I  have  walked  over,  in  shooting,  a 
great  part  of  the  plain,  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  and  the  soil, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  white  crystallised  sand,  generally  covered 
with  a  coat  of  black  sand,  not  half  an  inch,  and  oftener  not  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  evidently  proves  that  it  never  could  be  in 
a  state  of  ordinary  cultivation.  Immense  expense  may  have  carried 
soil  to  some  spots  to  make  gardens  ;  but  even  that  adventitious 
fertility  could  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  it  would  soon  disappear 
through  the  hungry  unconnected  sand  beneath.'* 

Eustace  is  of  much  the  same  opinion. 

"From  these  observations,''  he  writes,  "  I  am  inclined  to  infer 
that  the  air  of  the  Campagna  could  never  have  been  more  healthy 
than  it  is  at  present.  1  admit,  however,  that  cultivation  and  popu- 
lation might  then  have  counteracted  the  causes  above  mentioned  ; 
and  I  must  observe  also,  that  at  a  very  remote  period  those  causes 
did  "not  perhaps  exist,  and  that  many  portions  of  land,  now  marshes, 
might  then  have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  as  the  flatness  of  the 
coast,  and  the  consequent  shallowness  of  the  water,  must  have  beea 
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considerably  increased    in    the  course  of  time  bj    the    perpetual 
depositions  of  the  Tiber." 

Ill  ftict,  the  insalubrity  of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers,  for  instance,  by  Horace,  Juvenal,  Mar- 
tial, Frontonius,  &c.,  who  describe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
city  itself  as  unwholesome  during  the  great  heats.  It 
rests,  then,  npon  unquestionable  authority  that,  even  from 
a  very  early  date,  disease  in  some  form,  at  certain  seasons, 
habitually  hovered  about  the  Campagna;  and  that  even 
the  hardy  huntsman,  if  overtaken  amid  its  plains,  by  the 
shades  of  night,  was  not  at  all  proof  against  the  influence 
of  its  vapours.  Nor  does  the  presence  of  such  architectural 
remains  as  the  famous  Lucullan  Villa  afford  any  fair 
presumption  to  the  contrary  ;  if  the  Campagna  had  not  its 
beauties,  and  its  pleasures,  and  attractions,  the  rich  epi- 
curean would  not,  doubtless,  have  selected  it  even  as  a 
temporary  abode ;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  Lucullus  did  not 
permanently  dwell  in  the  Agro  Romano,  he  himself,  as 
rlutarch  tells  us,  having  boasted  that  he  changed  his 
climate  with  the  storks  and  cranes. 

And  if  the  air  of  the  Campagna  be  thus  preju- 
dicial to  health,  the  same  holds  true  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  all  the  low  plains  that  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  no  less  true  with  regard  to  portions  of  Greece, 
Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Spain,  than  of  the  Agro  Romano. 
Three  thousand  men  of  Wellington's  army  suddenly  fell 
sick  during  the  campaign  of  1811,  in  Estremadura,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gaudiaua.  Sir  James  Clarke  was  of  opinion 
that  the  agues,  generated  by  the  marshy  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  intermittent  fevers 
caught  from  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  Campagna.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  present  physical  condition  of  the 
Agro  Romano  interposes  a  most  serious  difficulty  to  its 
being  cultivated  and  made  a  fitting  abode  for  men. 
Does  there  exist  any  such  impediment  to  the  reclamation 
of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  ?  Does  the  breeze  come 
down  from  the  desolate  hills  of  Connaught  laden  with 
pestilence  and  death?  Does  the  wild  wave,  as  it  rolls  un- 
broken across  the  Atlantic,  threaten  with  fatal  malaria 
the  peasant  who  should  venture  to  occupy  and  improve 
the  now  worthless  tracts  of  Munster  ?  There  may,  in- 
deed be  a  Social  pestilence  to  bar  his  way  and  deaden  in 
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hull  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  but  as  to  every  influence  of 
kind  nature  it  is  put  forth  to  invite,  not  to  repel  his  toil. 

While  referring  to  the  physical  obstacles  which  at  pre- 
sent impede  the  complete  cultivation  of  the  Campagna, 
we  would  not  by  any  means  be  understood  as  adhering  to 
the  opinion  that  these  obstacles  are  simply  and  absolutely 
insurmountable.  Difficulties  no  less  formidable,  and  even 
of  the  same  class,  have  often  yielded  in  the  presence  of 
well-directed  energy.  The  Savannas  of  America,  it  is 
known,  resent  the  first  touch  of  adventurous  labour,  and 
in  most^  instances  meet  it  with  noisome  and  pestiferous 
exhalations.  Time  and  perseverance,  however,  subjugate 
the  stubborn  soil,  and  make  it,  like  a  wild  animal  tamed, 
entirely  subservient  to  human  use.  The  Campagna  Felice 
of  Naples  was  once  a  more  deserted  wilderness  than  the 
Agro  Romano ;  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  it  was 
peopled  only  by  the  buffalo  and  the  boar  of  the  forest. 
It  is  now,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  happy  valley,  teeming 
with  verdure  and  beauty,  abounding  in  pomegranates  and 
figs,  and  clusters  of  grapes,  a  land  which,  in  very  deed, 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  Similar  changes  have 
been  wrought  in  some  parts  of  Tuscany.  In  fact  there  is 
almost  nothing  of  a  social  or  political  nature  which  may 
not  be  efi'ected  by  courage  and  industry ;  to  them 
belongs  the  magic  power  by  which  the  ancients  imagined 
that  sand  was  transmuted  into  gold.  We  are  far,  then, 
from  maintaining  that  the  Campagna  is  absolutely  irre- 
claim;ible;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  possible  that  it 
should  again  become  what  it  was  when  the  ploughshare  of 
Cincinnatus  upturned  his  humble  freehold,  or  when  the 
Lucullan  villa  first  rose  in  ostentatious  splendour  amid  its 
hills.  We  are  merely  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  present  physical  condition  of 
the  Agro  Romano  pi'esents  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
complete  reclamation  which,  though  absolutely  capable  of 
being  overcome,  are  yet  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude ;  so  that,  if  the  Papal  Government  has  not  ontireTy 
succeeded  in  conquering  these  difficulties,  it  may  yet  well 
afford  to  bear  comparison  with  such  a  government  as  that 
of  rich  and  powerful  England. 

But  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  continued  operation  of 
the  moral  or  social  causes  which  first  brought  on  the  de- 
population of  the  Campagna,  that  we  are  to  attribute  its 
present  condition.     Among  the  most  prominent  of  those 
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causes  is  to  be  reckoned  the  abandonment  of  agriculture 
and  active  husbandry  by  the  inhabitants,  Hving  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Rome.  By  the  fall  of  Carthage  the 
conquerors  obtained  undisputed  mastership  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  found  easy  access  to  the 
rich  granaries  of  Egypt  and  Africa.  The  importation 
of  foreign  corn  into  Italy  was  immense;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rome  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  much  more  lucrative  to  let  out  the  land  for  pasturage 
than  to  till  and  cultivate  it.  The  result  was  an  almost 
complete  abandonment  of  agriculture.  *'  At  Hercule," 
writes  Tacitus,  ''  olim  ex  Italia  legionibus  longuinquas  in 
provincias  com  meatus  portabantur;  nee  nunc  inefecundi- 
tate  laborant :  sed  Africam  potius  et  Egyptum  exerce- 
mus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita  populi  Romani  commissa 
est.''  Pliny  declares,  that^  in  his  own  time  the  eviction 
of  human  beings  from  their  holdings,  to  make  way  for 
droves  of  cattle — a  system  by  the  way  which  seems  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  favour  in  Ireland — had  already  proved 
ruinous  to  Italy.  **  Yerumque  confitentibus  latifundia 
perdidere  Italiam :  imo  ac  provincias/'  "  Since  the  age 
of  Tiberius,"  observes  Gibbon,  "  the  decay  of  agriculture 
had  been  felt  in  Italy;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  the  lives  of  the  Roman  people  depended  on 
the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  the  waves."  And  in 
another  place  he  says:  **  Under  the  Emperors  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Roman  provinces  was  insensibly  ruined, 
and  the  government  was  obliged^  to  make  a  merit  of  re- 
mitting tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  utterly  unable 
to  pay." 

Thus  the  abandonment  of  agricultural  industry  dates  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  nor  can  we 
trace  any  abatement  of  the  evil  under  his  Christian  suc- 
cessors. All  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  were  unavailing;  the  desiert,  says  Michelet,*'^ 
extended  daily,  and  the  people  in  the  fields  yielded  to 
despair,  as  a  beast  of  burden  sinks  under  his  load  and 
refuses  to  rise. 

.  The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  disappearance  of 
the  rural  population  we  have  already  to  some  extent  anti- 
cipated.   Besides  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  in 


*  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  i.  108. 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  frequent 
conscriptions  which,  m  every  part  of  the  empire,  were 
found  necessary  to  supply  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  legions, 
the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  principally  in  the  fact  that 
landholders,  living  near  the  imperial  city,  derived  im- 
mensely larger  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  land  in  pas- 
turage than  they  could  have  realized  by  the  cultivation  of 
land  in  grain.  That  pasturage  should  thus  prove  more 
remunerative  than  agriculture,  at  least  in  the  suburban 
districts,  was  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  one  side  the  markets  of  Rome  were 
choked  with  foreign  corn,  raised  beneath  the  quickening 
sun  of  Africa,  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  on  the  other 
the  soil  at  home  was  comparatively  slow  and  churlish, 
while  the  wages  for  labour  were  enormous.  Add  to  this 
the  gratuitous  distributions  of  bread  among  the  populace. 
The  monthly  allowance  decreed  by  Augustus  was  at  a 
subsequent  period  converted  into  daily  rations,  and  maga- 
zines, from  which  these  were  doled  out  to  the  whining 
descendants  of  Romulus,  were  established  by  government 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  ''  At  the  appointed  hour,'* 
says  Gibbon,"''*  "  each  citizen,  who  was  furnished  with  a 
ticket,  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  which  had  been  assigned 
to  his  peculiar  quarter,  or  division,  and  received  either  as 
a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight 
of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his  family.^*  Circumstances 
such  as  these  furnish  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  prevailing  distaste  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

And  if  such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  barbarian 
had  yet  set  foot  beyond  the  Alps,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  presence  of  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal  did  not  serve  to 
promote  habits  of  peaceful  industry  among  the  degenerate 
race  whose  sacred  soil  they  invaded  and  overran.  The 
confusion  and*  disasters  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  made  the  cultivation  of  the  land  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. 

*' The  Agro  Romano,"  writes  Sismondi,  "now  become  a  waste, 
had  been  long  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  who  in  846 

pillaged  the  Vatican For  a  hundred  years  almost  all  the  hills 

which  border  the  horizon  from  Rome  were  crowned  with  forts  :  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Etruscans  were  restored,  or  rebuilt,  from  their 
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ruins  ;  the  old  hill-strengtlig  where  the  Sabiiies,  the  Ilernici,  the 
Volsciaiis,  the  Coriolaai,  had  formerly  deffiided  their  independence, 
again  offered  asylums  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains." 

Nor  did  the  rural  population  reappear  with  the  return  of 
less  barbarous,  if  not  more  settled  times.  The  land  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  who 
were  more  intent  upon  amassing  wealth  and  consulting  for 
personal  aggrandisement  than  upon  the  common  welfare 
of  their  country.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  men 
who  at  least,  in  the  baser  features  of  their  character,  might 
be  taken  as  types  of  Irish  landlords;— men  who,  if  not 
checked  by  the  humane  and  patriotic  interposition  of  the 
Popes,  would  not  only  have  ground  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  but  have  made  of  them  the  veriest  serfs. 

'*  With  the  first  dawn  of  history  in  the  middle  ages,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "we  see  the  great  house  of  the  Colonna,  master  of  the  towns 
of  Palsestrina,  Genazzano,  Zagorole  ;  that  of  Orsini  of  the  territories 
of  the  republics  of  Veii  and  Ceres,  and  holding  the  fortresses  of 
Bracciano,  Anguetta,  and  Ceri.  The  Monte-Savili,  near  Albano, 
still  indicates  the  possessions  of  the  Savili,  which  comprehended 
the  whole  ancient  kingdom  of  Turnus  ;  the  Frangipani  were  mas- 
ters of  Antium,  Astura,  and  the  sea-coast  ;  the  Gastani,  the  Anni- 
baldeschi  of  the  castles  which  overlook  the  Pontine  Marshes,  while 
Latium  was  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  feudal  families 
than  it  had  formerly  counted  republics  within  its  bounds." 

The  depopulation  of  the  Campagna,  as  we  have  seen, 
dates  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  origin  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Besides  the  physical 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  the  frequent  conscriptions 
necessary  to  recruit  the  legions,  the  decline,  and,  finally, 
the  complete  abandonment  of  agricultural  pursuits,  may, 
as  we  have  proved,  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  this 
depopulation.  We  have,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  agriculture  came  to  be  neglected  because  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  importations  of  foreign  corn,  it  brought 
far  less  gain,  and  entailed  far  more  labour  than  pasturage; 
because  the  Roman  nobility,  intent  only  upon  self-aggran- 
disement, were  ambitious  of  holding  large  estates,  and 
commanding  a  large  annuity,  no  matter  what  might  befal 
the  people.  The  evil  which  thus  sprung  up,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  incursion  and  ravages 
of  the  barbarian  perpetuated ;    nor    did    the  patriotism 
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or  pacific  spirit  of  the  great  Roman  ftimilies  during  the 
niiddle  ages  tend  to  alleviate  it.  We  are  therefore  fully 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna can  in  no  manner  be  ascribed  to  the  Papal  govern- 
ment. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  alleged  that  the  government  of 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  at  least  chargeable  with 
neglect  in  not  applying  the  resources  at  its  disposal  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  Campagna.  Let  us,  then,  briefly 
examine  the  question  from  this  point  of  view.  ^ 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Agro  Romano  is  the  property  of  private  individuals.  It  is 
divided  into  about  three  hundred  estates,  frequently  rented 
by  middlemen.  The  proprietors  of  these  estates  have  upon 
all  occasions  vehemently  resisted  the  cultivation  of  the 
Campagna.  In  1790,  Pins  the  Sixth  issued  a  commission 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  apparently  inexplicable  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  landlords  of  the  Agro  Romano^ 
and  the  report  of  the  commissioners  goes  far  to  make  the 
opposition  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  proprietors  could 
not  consent  to  abandon  pasturage  and  cultivate  their  land 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  heavy  losses.  It  was 
ascertained,  says  Nicolai,  that  while  the  grain  cultivation 
would,  with  difficulty,  on  an  expenditure  of  8,000  crowns, 
(£2,000)  bring  in  a  clear  profit  of  thirty  crowns  (£7  10s.) 
to  the  farmer,  and  nothing  at  all  to  the  proprietor,  the 
pasturage  would  yield,  between  them,  a  profit  of  1,792 
crowns.  (£496.)"""  ^  The  report  of  this  commission  is  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  and  its  accuracy  has  been  personally 
tested  and  guaranteed  by  Sismondi.f  It  can  afford  little 
matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  great  capitalists 
about  Rome  should  be  anxious  to  leave  the  Campagna  as 
it  is,  and  that  they  should  even  offer  active  opposition  to 
its  cultivation.  But  why  not  disregard  the  selfish  objec- 
tions of  the  great  capitalists,  and  make  the  interests  of  a 
few  give  way  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  I 
Well,  it  is  not  always  that  even  powerful  governments  can 
afford  to  set  at  nought  the  known  and  repeated  wishes  of 
a  wealthy  or  dominant  class.  Is  the  English  government 
indifferent  to  the  private  interests  of  the  great  capitalists  of 
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England,  making  them  on  all  occasions,  with  cold  and 
rigid  impartiality,  yield  to  the  common  good  of  the  state  ? 
The  recent  indignant  dennnciations  of  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  French  treaty  are  still  ringing  in  the  pnblic  ear.  It 
might  have  been  framed,  we  were  told,  with  a  view  to  put- 
ting money  in  the  pockets  of  an  oligarchy  of  Manchester 
cotton-spinners,  or  Birmingham  ironmongers;  but  taken 
in  connection  with  the  income-tax,  it  seems  to  have  been 
concluded  in  utter  contempt  of  the  interests  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  Does  the  English  parliament  in  deaHng  with 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  evince  a  desire  to  settle  it  in  a  spirit  of  even- 
handed  justice  ?  Or,  rather,  has  it  not  for  years  continued 
to  behold  the  plain  and  acknowledged  rights  of  an  entire 
people  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  not  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  great  capitalists,  but  to  perpetuate  the  despotic, 
odious  ascendancy  of  an  effete  and  obsolete  faction  ?  Those 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Irish  tenant  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Lord  Stanley  up  to  Mr.  Oardwell's  present  effort  at  legis- 
lation, can  perhaps  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  Papal 
government  in  having  to  deal  with  the  landlords  of  the 
Campagna.  An  attempt  to  cultivate  the  entire  Agro 
Romano  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  opposed  to  the  wishes 
and  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.  What,  then,  is  it 
competent  for  the  Papal  government  to  do  ?  It  may  be 
within  the  range  of  their  jurisdiction,  absolutely  speaking, 
to  take  the  control  of  the  Campagna  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  proprietors,  and  dispose  of  it  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  supreme  necessities  of  the  state  would 
require.  Something  of  this  kind  was  actually  effected  in 
Prussia  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  At 
that  time  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  in  Prussia  pre- 
sented a  very  close  analogy  to  the  existing  agricultural 
serfdom,  as  well  as  to  the  political  enthralment  and  degra- 
dation of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people.  The  country  had 
been  long  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  a  grasping,  grinding, 
worthless  oligarchy,  who  had  scarce  a  sympathy  in  com- 
mon with  the  poor  slaves  by  whom  they  were  intensely 
hated,  and  whom  they  cruelly  and  systematically  oppressed. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  to  power, 
came  a  great  revolution.  In  1807,  the  regulation  which 
prevented  peasants  and  tradesmen  from  acquiring  land 
was  abolished,  and  in   1811  appeared  the  famous  edict 
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which  enacted  that  all  the  peasants  who  held  perpetual 
leases,  on  condition  of  paying  certain  quantities  of  produce, 
or  of  performing  certain  services,  should,  upon  giving  up 
one- third  of  the  lands  held  by  them,  become  the  uncondi- 
tional proprietors  of  the  remaining  two-thirds.  And  with 
respect  to  those  who  occupied  lands  upon  life-leases,  or 
leases  for  a  term  of  years,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should, 
upon  giving  up  half  their  farms,  become  the  unconditional 
owners  of  the  other  half.  This  edict  effected  the  most 
sweeping  change  that  was  ever  peaceably  eflfected  in  the 
distribution  of  property  in  any  great  state.  And  though 
the  abuses  which  it  went  to  eradicate  were  so  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  were  at  the  time  so  deeply  seated 
that  they  could  not  have  been  extirpated  by  any  less 
powerful  means,  yet  the  measure  was  regarded,  and  in 
many  respects  justly,  as  a  dangerous  interference  with  the 
rights  of  individuals.""" 

Some  such  sweeping  measure  as  this  it  might  be  within 
the  competence  of  the  Papal  government  to  adopt  with  a 
view  to  the  reclamation  and  repeopling  of  the  Campagna. 
So  obviously  does  this  plan  seem  to  apply  to  Ireland  in  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  foreigners,  that  eminent  writers, 
like  Von  Raumer  and  Gustavo  de  Beaumont,  have 
expressed  their  amazement  that  it  has  not  been  long  since 
carried  into  practice,  t  The  adoption  of  such  a  course, 
however,  would,  in  this  country,  be  infallibly  denounced 
as  communism  and  downright  robbery.  Indeed,  we  our- 
selves should  not  hesitate  to  characterise  it  as  violent  and 
extreme.  And  yet  to  satisfy  those  consistent  revilers,  who 
habitually  hold  up  the  Papal  government  to  obloquy,  and 
who  attribute  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  entirely  to 
the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  a  priestly  administration, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  act  upon  and  fearlessly 
apply  this  same  obnoxious  principle  of  the  state's  interfer- 
ing with  a  high  hand,  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  private 
individuals,  regardless  alike  of  the  remonstrances  and  the 
interests  of  the  owners. 

If  the  Papal  government  has  not  gone  so  far  as  thus  to 
seize  upon  and  virtually  confiscate  the  estates  on  the  Cara- 
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pagna,  it  has  not  been  indifForent  to  their  improvement. 
It  has  not  failed  to  apply  the  only  remedy  at  its  command 
to  the  existing  evil.  In  the  year  1471,  Sixtns  the  Fourth 
issned  a  decree  to  the  following  effect: — **  Considering  the 
nnmber  of  famines  to  which  Rome  has  been  of  late  years 
exposed,  owing  chiefly  to  the  small  amount  of  lands  which 
have  been  sown  or  laid  down  in  tillage,  and  that  the 
owners  prefer  allowing  them  to  remain  uncultivated  and 
pastured  only  by  cattle,  to  having  them  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  men,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  mode  of 

management  is  more  profitable  than   the   former we 

decree,^'  &c.  The  decree  goes  on  to  enforce,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  cultivation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Campagna  in  grain.  This  decree  was  renewed  in  1523  by 
Clement  the  Seventh,  and  we  refer  to  it  as  illustrative  at 
once  of  the  abiding  cause  of  the  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, and  of  the  anxiety  to  reclaim  it  uniformly  evinced 
by  the  government  of  the  Papal  States.  In  1783,  Pius  the 
Sixth,  after  having  ordained  a  new  cadastre  or  general 
survey  of  the  Agro  Romano,  made  it  obligatory  on  the 
proprietors  to  sow  annually  85,000  acres  with  grain.  The 
selfishness  of  the  landholders,  however,  soon  rendered  this 
salutary  regulation  inoperative.  "  The  proprietors  and 
farmers,"  says  Nicolai,"'  *' combined  to  oppose  the  execu- 
tion of  this  decree,  the  former  declaring  that  they  must 
have  a  higher  rent  than  the  latter  professed  themselves 
able  to  pay."  In  order  to  give  an  impulse  to  agricultural 
industry,  and  to  check  the  growing  rage  for  extensive 
pasturage,  Pius  the  Seventh,  in  1802,  laid  an  impost  of 
five  pauli  per  rubbio  on  the  uncultivated  land  immediately 
round  the  towns,  and  deducted  the  same  amount  from  the 
tax  on  cultivated  lands.  There  may  be  a  class  of  political 
economists  with  whom  such  measures  as  these  find  little 
favour.  It  may  probably  be  deemed  unworthy  an  energetic 
government  to  attempt  by  mere  fines  or  fiscal  regulations 
of  any  description  to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, much  more  to  restore  life  and  industry  to  its 
unhealthy  solitudes.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
small  things  by  great,  the  Roman  government,  though  it 
had  done  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  beyond  the  imposition  of  the  fines  which  we  have 
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referred  to,  might  well  bear  comparison  with  other  govern- 
ments vastly  more  powerful  and  infinitely  more  pretentious. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  introducing  his 
next  budget,  should  succeed  in  laying  a  special  tax,  be  it 
more  or  less,  upon  every  acre  in  Ireland  that  is  actually 
waste,  and  that  can  be  made  fit  for  the  spade  or  hoe,  his 
name  will  be  long  held  in  benediction,  if  not  by  the  land- 
lords, at  least  by  the  people  of  the  sister  island. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  history  of 
the  efforts  made  by  Pius  the  Sixth,  and  continued  with  so 
much  energy  by  Pius  the  Seventh,  to  drain  the  Pontine 
Marshes  and  restore  the  Campagna  to  agriculture.  We 
have  already  made  it  abundantly  evident  that  the  Popes, 
so  far  from  having  caused  the  desolation  of  the  Agro 
Komano,  found  it  a  deserted  maremme,  and  that  they 
have  employed  all  the  resources  at  their  command  in 
effecting  its  improvement.  For  the  rest  we  shall  conclude 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Alison : — 

"  The  desolation  of  the  Campagna  must  have  been  owing  to  some 
causes  peculiar  to  the  Roman  States,  or  rather  to  that  part  of  those 
states  which  adjoins  the  city  of  Rome,  for  in  other  parts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territories,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  and 
the  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Bologna,  agriculture  is  in  the 
most  flourishing  state.  The  hills  and  declivities  are  there  cut  out 
into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  garden  husbandry,  and  in  as  per- 
fect a  style  as  in  the  mountains  of  Tuscany.  The  Marches  of 
Ancona  contain  426,222  inhabitants,  (in  the  year  1846)  spread  over 
2,111  square  miles,  which  is  about  200  to  the  square  mile;  but  con- 
sidering how  large  a  part  of  the  territory  is  barren  rock,  the  pro- 
portion on  the  fertile  parts  is  about  300  to  the  square  mile,  while 
the  average  of  England  is  only  260.  The  soil  is  cultivated  to  the 
depth  of  two  and  three  feet.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  it 
is  the  oppression  of  the  Papal  government,  the  indolence  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  the  evils  of  an  elective  monarchy,  which  have  been  the 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 
These  causes  operate  just  as  strongly  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Papal  States,  where  cultivation,  instead  of  being  in  a  languishing  is 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  In  truth,  so  far  from  having  neg- 
lected agriculture  in  this  blasted  district,  the  Papal  government,  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  made  greater  efforts  to  encourage  it  than  all  the 
other  powers  of  Italy  put  together.'^ 
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Art  IX. — 1.  The  Life  and  Marlyrdom  of  St  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  Bj  John  Morris,  Canon 
of  Northampton.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans, 
and  Roberts,  1859. 

2.  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  Biography.  By  James 
Craigie  Robertson,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  London  :  Murray, 
1859. 

WE  ought  long  ago  to  have  invited  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  Canon  Morris'  interesting  Publication. 
As  we  read  it,  we  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  elegant 
passage  in  the  preface  of  Canon  Tierney's  *'  History  of 
Arundel,"  in  which  he  describes  the  importance  of  local 
histories  as  enabling  us  to  understand  the  general  histories 
of  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  We  seem  to  gahi 
a  better  insight  into  the  iron  rule  of  our  Norman  kings, 
and  to  appreciate  more  truly  the  courage  of  any  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  lawless  exercise  of  their  might,  when 
we  peruse  the  Monograph  which  Canon  Morris  has  so 
judiciously  presented  to  the  public.  He  allows  us  to  see 
the  worldly  spirit  of  their  government,  when,  forgetful  of 
some  of  the  better  traditions  of  the  Conqueror,  they  seemed 
to  inherit  only  his  snbju^ting  power,  that  they  might  dis- 
play it  in  the  rude  tyranfiy  of  William  Rufus  against  St. 
Anselm,  and  in  the  more  crafty  and  more  Machiavellian 
policy  of  Henry  H.  against  St.  Thomas. 

These  must  have  been  difficult  times  for  the  pious  and 
gentle  priests  and  monks,  who  wished  to  toil  quietly  and 
earnestly  for  the  good  of  souls.  They  saw  churches,  of 
which  the  splendid  architecture  excites  our  admiration  at 
this  day,  raised  by  the  very  princes  that  were  striving  with 
so  much  perseverance  against  the  rights  of  the  clergy  who 
were  to  minister  in  them  ;  they  witnessed  the  increase  of 
religious  foundations  and  endowments  made  or  sanctioned 
on  one  day  by  the  monarchs,  who  the  next  day  were  ready  to 
seize  the  temporalities  of  bishoprics  and  other  benefices, 
and  who  cared  not  how  long  the  flocks  remained  without 
llieir  shepherds.  ^  It  must  have  been  perplexing  to  honest 
and  simple-minded  men  to  know  when  they  were  to  trust 
the  king  and  when  they  ought  to  suspect  him.  ICven  the 
selection  of  great  and  holy  bishops,  like  St.  Edward  or  St. 
Thomas,  would  increase  the  trial  of  those  who  would  have 
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doubted  and  watched  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign  it'  they 
had  seen  him  uniformly  bent  upon  securing  the  promotion 
of  time-serving  and  unworthy  ecclesiastics  to  the  sees 
which  he  happened  to  allow  to  be  filled  up.  Some,  too, 
would  suppose,  perhaps,  that  questions  of  privileges  and 
precedence  were  matters  of  secondary  or  even  trivial  im- 
portance, and  would  show  but  faint  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  prerogatives  of  one 
see  or  the  exemptions  of  another.  We  must  live  in  the 
times  to  comprehend  the  position  of  the  men  whose  charac- 
ters have  impressed  themselves  upon  our  history,  and  we 
must  look  at  the  struggle  from  the  side  of  those  who  main- 
tained it  against  such  fearful  odds.  Bishop  Milner  always 
studied  history  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  it  was  his 
habit  t6  contemplate,  with  the  feeling  of  her  best  soldiers 
and  most  upright  defenders,  the  warfiire  of  the  Church. 
If  the  angels  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of*  St.  Thomas,  and  if 
the  Church  summons  all  her  children  to  share  in  their 
gladness,  Gaadeamiis' omnes  in  Domino,  diem  festuni 
celehrantes  sub  honore  Beati  T'homce  inartyris  de  citjns 
passione  gaudent  Angeli  et  collaadant  Fil'am  Dei,  we 
ought  to  study  his  life  and  estimate  his  actions  by  tlie 
light  of  his  own  principles.  The  principles  must  have  been 
real  which  supported  him,  alone  and  single-handed,  against 
the  apathy  of  friends,  the  subsei^S^^iency  of  his  colleagues, 
and  the  energy  of  his  open  enemies.  By  the  help  of  this 
'biography  we  are  enabled  to  see  him  as  he  was  in  the  day 
of  his  contest  at  Northampton,  looking  up  at  the  cross  and 
accepting  the  death  which  then  seemed  so  near,  but  whicii 
was  to  hang  over  his  head  through  so  many  eventful  years. 
His  tall  and  noble  figure  passes  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
think  how  painful  to  one  so  true  and  constant  in  friendship 
as  he  was,  must  have  been  the  desertion  of  those  whom  he 
had  esteemed  and  loved,  and  the  misery  that  aiterwards 
brought  his  supporters  and  retainers  to  knock  at  the  gates 
of  his  retreat  at  Pontigny.  We  are  near  him  as  he  is 
forced  to  leave  the  fl  )ck  to  which  he  was  so  devoted,  to 
spend  his  energy  in  exile,  and  we  see  him  when  he  weeps 
as  he  thinks  of  the  ravages  of  the  wolves  that  were  to  enter 
the  fold  during  his  absence.  We  take  our  place  amongst 
the  children  who  wait  for  him  at  the  cross-roads,  that  they 
may  receive  from  his  hands  the  holy  Clu'ism  of  Confirma- 
tion, and  we  hear  their  simple  expressions  of  wonder  and 
affection  after  he  has  left  them.    In  these  pages  we  can 
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follow  him  through  the  joyful  as  well  as  through  the  sor- 
rowful passages  of  his  course.  We  watch  the  progress  of  the 
eager  youth  who  plunges  into  the  stream  in  pursuit  of  his 
game,  and  follow  him  until  he  ripens  into  the  earnest  and 
vigorous  champion  of  the  Church ;  we  see  him  amongst 
the  scholars  of  Merton  and  the  Canons  of  Southwark  pre- 
paring to  pass  his  exile  amongst  the  monks  of  Pontigny, 
the  cherished  friend  and  companion  of  old  and  young.  We 
discern  the  strong-minded  and  impartial  judge,  under  the 
**  scarlet  and  grey  cloak''  of  the  Chancellor,  no  less  than 
when  he  presides  in  the  Archiepiscopal  and  Legatine 
Courts.  We  little  suspect,  indeed,  that  his  splendid  robes 
hide  a  rough  hair  shirt ;  and  yet  we  might  have  noticed  a 
spirit  of  child-like  cheerfulness  which  none  but  the  morti- 
fied can  unite  with  the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  state 
and  circumstance  of  rank.  How  little  the  world  has 
hardened  his  generous  and  confiding  heart,  we  feel  and 
comprehend,  when  we  think  of  him  waiting  on  the  poor  in 
the  early  morning,  or  welcoming  them  as  his  retinue  when 
his  armed  men  forsook  him  for  the  king  ;  so,  too,  when  we 
fiud  him  willing  again  to  trust,  on  the  judgment  of  others, 
the  very  men  whose  hollo wness  and  insincerity  his  pene- 
trating and  calm  glance  had  discovered  from  the  first.  In 
his  letters  he  reveals  to  us  all  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
that  heart  which  prosperity  had  not  changed,  which  adver- 
sity had  not  weakened,  nor  calumny  soured ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  his  letters  have  remained  to  us,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  Saint,  who  was  in  the  least  as  well 
as  in  the  most  studied  of  the  series,  alAvays  worthy  of  his 
station,  and  always  equal  to  his  responsibilities  and  supe- 
rior to  his  trials.  His  letters  show  us  his  clofu*  and 
unswerving  conviction  of  the^  justice  of  the  cause  with 
which  his  name  has  ever  been  identified. 

We  wish  that  Canon  Morris  had  added  a  chapter  on  the 
letters  of  St.  Thomas,  and  he  would  have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  volume,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  care,  and  diligence,  and  clearness  with  which  he  has 
presented  conversations  and  minute  incidents  to  his  readers. 
We  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  adoption  of  fanciful  titles 
for  his  chapters,  and  we  are  more  disposed  to  question  the 
expediency  of  them  in  a  work  which  in  other  respects  has 
carefully  avoided  the  prevailing  familiarity  of  expression 
which  in  our  language  does  not  suit  grave  and  religious 
subjects. 
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We  very  much  regret  that  our  hmits  will  not  allow  of 
our  entering  on  this  occasion  upon  the  all-important 
subjects  which  arise  for  consideration  when  we  consider 
the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Thomas,  We  are  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  notice  of 
this  Work,  and  to  pass  over  entirely  the  very  important 
publication  of  Professor  Stanley  in  his  records  of  Canter- 
bury, to  which  we  hope  to  draw  attention  when  we  can 
resume  the  subject. 

A  good  deal  of  new  and  original  matter  will  be  found 
collected  and  brought  forward  by  Canon  Morris — and 
indeed  in  every  respect  the  work  will  most  amply  repay 
a  careful  perusal.  Among  other  new  matter  our  readers 
will  find  an  account  of  the^  miracle  that  happened  to 
Edward  Grim,  and  which  now  is  published  for  the  first  time. 

"  Edward  Grim  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  mira- 
cle which  the  Saint  wrought  in  his  behalf.  It  is  the  healing  of  the 
arm  that  was  broken  bj  William  de  Tracj,  when  Grim  held  it  up 
to  ward  off  the  first  blow  from  the  head  of  the  Martyr,  who  did  not 
lift  a  hand  in  his  own  defence.  The  doctor  had  tried  in  vain  for 
nearly  a  year  to  set  the  broken  bone  ;  when  one  night  the  venera- 
ble Martyr  stood  beside  him,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  wrapped 
it  in  a  wet  linen  cloth,  saying,  'Go;  you  are  healed.*  The  cloth 
was  wetted  with  holy  water  and  the  Martyr's  blood,  and,  by  the 
favour  of  God  and  St.  Thomas,  the  bones  united  and  the  arm  healed. 
*  A  proof  of  its  healing,'  says  Grim,  *  is  the  arm  itself,  the  hand  of 
which  has  written  these  things  for  you  to  read.  And  God  has  done 
many  other  things,'  he  continues,  '  to  prove  His  love  for  our 
blessed  Martyr  :  by  cleansing  the  lepers,  as  we  have  ourselves  seen ; 
by  putting  devils  to  flight,  by  healing  the  dropsical,,  the  paralytic, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  those  suffering  from 
all  manner  of  sickness  :  in  all  of  which  things  we  are  awaiting  the 
faithful  testimony  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  sight  and 
knowledge  all  these  things  are  known  to  have  been  done." — pp. 
366-367. 

So  also  is  the  account  of  the  Saxon  School  and  Church 
in  Home  given  iu  Note  26,  p.  405. 

*'The  Cardinal'deacon  Peter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
We  believe  that  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  the  Church  of  Blessed 
Mary  of  the  Saxons  {quce  Sassonorum  dicitur)  in  Rome  is  appointed 
by  the  considerate  provision  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  English  who  visit  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  that  they 
may  here  find  and  receive  consolation  and  charitable  assistance 
after  their  various  labours,  as  in  a  house  of  tlieic  own.     Through 
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our  sins,  it  lias  come  to  such  poverty,  that  but  a  few  clerics  and 
hardly  anj  lay  person  can  be  found  to  serve  the  church  and  attend 
upon  the  pilgrims.  Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Alexander,  out  of  com- 
passion for  its  poverty  and  misery,  has  given  in  its  favour  exhorta- 
tory  letters  for  England,  which  you  will  see.  Since  we  know  how 
ready  and  willing  your  goodness  is  in  every  thing  relating  to  piety 
and  religion,  we  much  trust  in  your  brotherliness,  and  we  pray  you 
in  the  Lord  to  receive  kindly  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  Nicholas, 
a  canon  of  the  aforesaid  church,  and,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
letters  of  our  lord  the  Pope,  to  vouchsafe  at  our  prayer  to  grant  him 
your  letters  for  reverence  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Farewell  in  the 
Lord.'  "     (Ep.  Gilb.  Fol.  ii.  p.  138.) 

*«  This  is  the  latest  notice  of  the  church  of  the  Saxon  school 
with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted.  The  Bull  of  Innocent  III.., 
which  erected  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  gives  to  that  new  founda- 
tion •  the  church  of  Blessed  Mary  in  Sassia, /orwer?^/  attached  to  the 
Saxon  school  ;'  and  in  the  hall  of  the  hospital  is  an  inscription  com- 
memorating the  good  deeds  of  that  Pope,  amongst  which  is  recorded, 
AngeH  monitu,  expositis  infantibus  excipiendiSy  educandisque,  hosjpitium 
in  veterl  Saxonum  schola  designat. 

"  Ven.  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  8.)  relates,  that  in  727,  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  visited  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  II.,  and 
that  at  that  time  many  English  of  all  ranks  and  states  of  life  were 
accustomed  to  perform  tlie  same  pilgrimage.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster (ad  ann.  727,  ed.  Francof.  1601,  p.  135)  adds,  that  he 
founded  in  Rome  *  the  English  school,  to  which  the  kings  and  royal 
family  of  England,  with  the  Bishops,  priests,  and  clerics,  might 
come  to  be  instructed  in  doctrine  and  the  Catholic  faith.  And  near 
this  house  he  built  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
in  which  the  English  might  say  Mass,  and  where  they  might  bo 
buried,  if  they  happened  to  die  in  Rome.  For  the  support  of  this 
foundation,  he  enacted  that  the  penny  called  Romescot  should  be 
paid  from  every  family  to  Blessed  Peter  and  the  church  of  Rome.* 

"Matthew  Paris  (ed.  1644,  p,  19)  tells  us,  that  Offa  II.,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  in  794,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  canonisation  of  St, 
Alban  by  Pope  Adrian,  extended  the  contribution  of  Peter's  pence 
in  behalf  of  the  English  school,  quoe  tunc  Eom<x  floruit,  to  his  province. 
According  to  Anastasius  Bibliotkecarius,  this  school  and  church 
were  burnt  down  in  817,  and  Pope  Paschal  I.  rebuilt  them  ;  and 
they  were  again  destroyed  by  tire  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Borgo, 
that  the  pencil  of  Raffaelle  has  rendered  so  famous;  after  which 
they  were  rebuilt  from  the  foundations  by  Pope  St.  Leo.  IV.  One 
of  the  gates  of  the  Leonine  city,  from  which  Leo  IV.  gave  his  bless- 
ing to  the  burning  suburb,  was  called,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school,  'the  Saxon  Postern,*  Saxonum  posterula ;  and  the  same 
writer  assures  us  that  the  name  of  the  '  Borgo'  was  derived  from 
our  countrymen  :  Per  quorumdam  gentis  Anglorum  desidiam  omnis 
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Anghrum  hahitatio,  qiice  in  eorum  lingua  Burgus  dlcitur,  flamma  ignis 
cotnbusta  est. 

"Passing  over  the  visits  of  several  Saxon  kings  to  Rome,  hy 
"which  new  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the  national  establish- 
ment,  we  find  the  following  interesting  mention  of  it  in  the  letter  of 
Pope  Alexander  II.  to  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1068  (Baron,  ad 
ann.):  JVam  ut  bene  nost%  donee  Angli  jideles  erant  pice  devotionis 
respeclu  ad  cognitionem  religionis  annuam  pensionem  Apostolicm  Sedi 
exhibebant,  ex  qua  pars  Romano  Pontijici,  pars  Ecclesice  S.  MaricB  quae 
vocatur  Schola  Anglorum  in  usiim  fratrum  deferebatur.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Saxon  school  had  fallen  into  poverty  before  the  time  of  St. 
Thomas  ;  for  when  St.  Anselm  visited  Rome,  the  time  that  he  did 
not  spend  at  the  Lateran  palace  was  passed  at  a  spot  called  Sclavia 
(in  a  curious  metrical  account  of  his  life  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  no.  499,  p.  123),  now  called  '  Torre  de'  SchiavL* 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  is  interesting  to  add  from  the 
same  MS.  (our  knowledge  of  which  is  due  to  the  investigations  of  a 
German  scholar,  Karl  Greith),  that  there  was  on  this  spot  a  well 
famous  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  which  was  called  '  St.  Auselm*s 
well.'  " 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  Canon  Morris's  book, 
another  life  of  our  Saint  appeared.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  not  to  the  Work  of  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  we  should 
look  for  any  admiration  for,  or  sympathy  witli,  the  great 
man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  given  the  name  of 
Canterbury  a  world-wide  fame.  Still,  we  had  a  right,  we 
thought,  to  expect  something  better  than  this  book  from 
Canon  Robertson.  Of  late,  St.  Thomas  has  met  with 
such  fair  usage,  contrasted  at  least  with  the  ancient  bigo- 
try and  virulence,  that,  after  even  Lord  Campbell  had 
written  of  him  with  something  of  justice  and  appreciation, 
we  are  indeed  surprised  to  find  that  any  man  claiming  to 
be  an  historian  could  return  to  the  exploded  style  of  earlier 
writers.  Indeed,  Canon  Robertson  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  personal  dislike  and 
animosity. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  there  is  little  to  take  exception 
at  in  this  volume.  Traces  of  its  origin  in  the  shape  of 
Articles  in  a  Periodical,  such  as  the  mention  of  the  ballad 
of**  Lord  Bateman"  (p.  12.),  give  it  at  times  an  unplea- 
sant air  of  flippancy.  Neither  can  we  characterize  as  good 
taste  the  inseition  of  the  title  **  Canon  of  Northampton" 
between  inverted  commas,  in  a  mere  list  of  works  referred 
to  (p.  xi.).  We  trace  also  an  eagerness  to  attack  the  bio- 
graphy  that  so    immediately    preceded    his  own.      For 
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instance,  Mr.  Morris  says,  (p.  256)  ''  It  did  not,  however, 
pass  unnoticed  that  Robert  and  Nigel  de  Sacville,  the 
king's  seal-bearers,  who  had  been  excommunicated  at 
Vezela}^  died  young ;  and  that  Robert,  the  vice-archdea- 
con of  Canterbury  and  the  priest  of  Chierlewde,  died  of 
such  grievous  ulcers,  that  they  seemed  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  God/'  What  is  there  in  this  to  justify  Mr. 
Robertson's  note  to  p.  264  ?  *'  Mr.  Morris  is  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  with  satisfaction  after  Fitz-Stephen,  that  Nigel 
and  other  objects  of  Becket's  denunciations  died  prema- 
turely or  unhappily."  Again:  "Mr.  Buss  is  so  indiffe- 
rent a  *  Catholic'  as  to  omit  this  miracle ;  not  so  Mr. 
Morris."  (p.  138.)  The  latter  writer  does  not  relate  the 
story  of  the  fish  leaping  into  the  Saint's  lap  as  a  miracle, 
but  he  simply  gives  the  fact  as  the  biographers  narrate  it. 
Mr.  Robertson  inserts  into  his  text  the  word  "  miracu- 
lously," and  then  subjoins  the  impertinent  note  we  have 
quoted.  The  Canterbury  Canon  (p.  70,  note.)  says,  "  Mr. 
Morris  (who,  by  the  way,  supposes  Henry  the  Sixth  to 
have  been  king  in  1494,)  tells  us  that  additional  honours 
were  bestowed  on  St.  Anselm  in  1720,  by  Clement  XL, 
*  at  the  prayer  of  King  James  III.!'  "  Now  first,  is  it  fair 
when  he  found  in  Mr.  Morris's  book  "  at  the  request  of 
King  Henry  VI."  to  reproduce  it,  in  the  shape  in  which 
an  error  of  the  press  is  almost  impossible,  as  **  Henry  the 
Sixth?''  And  does  Mr.  Robertson  learn  now  for  the 
first  time  that  the  iioly  See  in  1720  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  "  King  James  III?"  The  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury had  done  better  if  he  had  corrected  his  own  text  by 
the  very  note  in  Mr.  Morris's  book  he  so  cavils  at.  He 
says  that  **  the  canonization  of  St.  Anselm  was  delayed 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  was  decreed  by 
Alexander  VI.,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Morton  :"  and 
the  foot-note  adds,  "  The  bull,  dated  1494,  is  in  Wilkins, 
iii.  641."  What  Mr.  Robertson  here  calls  *'  the  bull  of 
St.  Anselm's  canonization,"  is  the  very  document  quoted 
by  Mr.  Morris  from  Spelman,  and  rightly  described  by 
him  thus:— **  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  on  the  4th  October, 
1494,  following  the  example^  of  Pope  Innocent,  (probably 
VIII.)  instituted  a  commission  to  report  to  the  Holy  See 
at  the  request  of  King  Henry  VII."  In  our  researches 
we  have  never  met  with  the  bull  of  the  canonization  of  St. 
Anselm. 
.    Ouce  more ;  Mr.  Robertson  (p.  325.)  says  of  the  note- 
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rioiis  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  "  Mr.  Morris  seems  also  to 
admit  its  genuineness,  while  he  attempts  to  profit  by  the 
suspicion  that  has  been  cast  upon  it/'  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  quote  a  part  of  Mr.  Morrises  note  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made.  ^  It  contains  a  merited  reproach  to 
Lord  Campbell,  and  it  now,  unfortunately,  is  as  applica- 
ble to  Mr.  Robertson.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  of  opin- 
ion that  Mr,  Morris  has  made  no  unfair  "  attempt  to  profit'* 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Berington  and  Dr.  Lingard  have 
rejected  this  letter  as  spurious.  It  is  not  surely  possible 
to  speak  of  a  letter  which  has  been  assailed  by  writers  of 
such  weight  as  if  it  were  unassailable. 

**Lord  Campbell  has  chosen  to  attribute  to  St.  Thomas 
the  exclamation  at  Clarendon :  *  It  is  my  master's  plea- 
sure that  I  should  forswear  myself,  which  1  resolve  to  do, 
and  to  repent  afterwards  as  I  may.'  (Chancellors,  i.  p.  75.) 
Surely  he  should  have  told  his  readers  that  his  sole  autho- 
rity for  his  assertion  was  this  production  of  a  bitter  enemy, 
and  that  even  of  this  doubts  of  the  genuineness  have  been 
entertained." — Morris's  Life  of  St.  Thomas,  p.  416. 

Mr.  Robertson  makes  the  following  statement:  (p.  101.) 
*'  At  length  the  Archbishop  was  moved ;  he  withdrew  for 
a  short  time  for  consideration,  and  on  returning  said  to 
his  brethren  :  *  It  is  the  Lord's  will  that  I  should  forswear 
myself;  for  the  present  I  submit,  and  incin'  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  to  repent  hereafter  as  I  may.'  "  To  this  he  has 
appended  a  note :  "  Dr.  Lingard  attempts  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  this  statement,  on  account  of  the  source  from 
which  it  comes— the  letter  or  pamphlet  of  Foliot.  But 
even  if  that  letter  were  a  forgery,  the  accounts  of  the 
biographers  bear  it  out  in  all  essential  points  as  to  the 
occurrence  at  Clarendon,  except  that  the  letter  names 
Joscelin  of  Salisbury  as  having  stood  firm  with  the  other 
bishops,  whom  it  accuses  Becket  of  deserting." 

In  this  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  guilty  of  a  far  more 
grievous  delinquency  than  Lord  Campbell.  To  pass  over 
the  translation  of  *\Est  domini  7nei  voluntas,"  which  the 
latter  ffives  as  **  It  is  my  master's  pleasure,"  while  with 
Mr.  Robertson  it  assumes  the  blasphemous  shape  of,  "  It 
is  the  Lord's  will  that  I  should  forswear  myself;"  we  have 
this  grievous  difference  between  the  two,  that  Lord  Camp- 
bell omits  to  state  the  source  from  which  he  derives  this 
speech,  but  Mr.  Robertson  assigns  one  that  is  distinctly 
erroneous.    It  is  this  very  speech  to  which  the  note  is 
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appended,  which  says  that  *'  even  if  the  letter''  from  which 
it  is  taken  "  were  a  forgery,  the  accounts  of  the  biogra- 
phers bear  it  out  in  all  essential  points  as  to  the  occurrences 
at  Clarendon."  Either,  then,  Mr.  Robertson  does  not 
consider  a  blasphemous  resolve  to  commit  perjury  **an 
essential  point,"  or  else  he  asserts  that  **  the  accounts  of 
the  biographers  bear  out"  the  statement  of  Gilbert  Foliot 
in  this  matter ;  an  assertion  which  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Whether  w^e  agree  with  Mr.  Morris  or  rather  think 
Dr.  Lingard's  account  more  correct,  we  think  it  only  right 
to  put  before  our  readers  the  iuipression  as  to  an  important 
point  of  history  which  has  been  left  upon  tli^  mind  of  one 
who  has  studied  the  writers  of  the  period  with  great  care. 

'*If  St.  Thomas's  own  tender  conscience  had  not  judged  him  so 
liardlj,  we  had  certainly  formed  a  gentler  judgment  of  his  fall. 
For  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  he  was  in  no  way  responsible, 
though  he  evidently  accounted  himself  so  when  tlie  promise  wjjicli 
he  had  made  to  observe  the  customs  came  to  bear  this  interpreta- 
tion. Still  he  had  hitherto  had  nothing  to  lead  him  to  anticipate 
so  violent  an  exposition  of  the  royal  customs  as  the  sixteen  consti- 
tutions presented.  The  King's  demands  had  been  comparatively 
moderate.  St.  Thomas  had  resisted  the  infliction  of  a  civil  sentence 
upon  an  ofifending  cleric  in  addition  to  ecclesiastical  degradation, 
and  this  he  might  fairly  expect  to  be  included  under  the  roj'al 
customs  ;  but  what  could  lead  him  to  anticipate  the  iniquities  of 
Clarendon  ?     Of  assent  to  those,  at  least,  he  is  perfectly  guiltless. 

"  But  he  doubtless  committed  an  act  of  grave  imprudence,  en 
dangering  he  knew  not  how  far  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ;  and  for 
tljis  he  did  noble  expiation.  Twice  he  was  persuaded,  against  his 
own  better  judgment,  that  the  king  wanted  nothing  but  a  submis- 
sion in  public  to  leave  the  victory  with  him,  and  that  he  had  no 
ulterior  designs  upon  the  Church.  St.  Tiiomas  knew  King  Henry 
better  ;  and  here  the  imprudence  lay.  The  king  had  never  as- 
sured him  so  :  it  had  been  but  asserted  for  him  by  others  who 
had  a  point  to  gain.  Nor  could  St.  Thomas  throw  the  blame  of  his 
concession  on  the  Holy  See.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  letters 
wliich  have  come  down  to  us.  Pope  Alexander,  while  ever  urging 
on  St.  Thomas  extreme  moderation  and  submission  to  the  king, 
invariably  qualifies  it  with  the  important  condition,  •  saving  the 
honour  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  order.'  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
letters  of  which  the  Abbot  of  Alms  was  the  bearer,  which  were 
written  when  the  danger  was  less  striking,  would  be  of  a  different 
tenor. 

"  Such  would  be  the  judgment  of  a  Catholic  on  the  fall  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  spirit  which  has  generally  moved  modern  historians 
jvould,  if  it  were  consistent,  fiud  still  less  to  blame.     Some  writers 
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find  fault  with  the  Saint  for  yielding  when  he  did,  others  for  not 
yielding  sooner.  On  their  own  principles  they  are  equally  incon- 
sistent. The  first,  in  order  to  place  the  conduct  of  the  Saint  in  a 
really  blameworthy  light,  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  singularly  in- 
sufficient evidence,  or  to  distort  the  facts  of  history.  Thus  some, 
trusting  to  the  mendacious  pamphlet  afterwards  written  by  Gilbert 
Foliot,  accuse  liim  of  a  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury  ;  while  others 
assert  that  he  signed,  though  he  afterwards  refused  to  seal,  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

"A  Protestant  is   more  consistent,  who  blames   St.  Thomas  for 
refusing  his  immediate  and  absolute  consent.     In  his  eyes,  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  his  order  is  to  falter  in   his  allegiance; 
and  he  fondly  persuades  himself  that  the   constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, identical  in   spirit  and  almost  in  the  letter  with  the  modern 
statute-law  of  England,  were  in  reality  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
realm  :  as  if  it  were  possible  in  those  days  for  any  thing  to  be  the 
unwritten  common  law  of  the  land  which  was  contrary  to  the  coro- 
nation oath  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  become  law  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Church,  who  was  herself  a  component  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.     The   king  had  no  claim    to  exact  more 
than  the  oath  of  fealty  gave  him.     Now,   besides   the  assertion  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  we  have  given  above,  we   have  a  singular  proof 
from  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  themselves  what  the  terms  of 
the  oath  were  ;  that  is,  what  the  profession  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission was  which  the  king  had  a  right  to  exact  from   a  prelate 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land.     The  twelfth   constitution,  after 
speaking  of  vacant  sees  and  of  elections  in  the  manner  we   have 
already  quoted,  says  :  '  And   there   the   elect,  before  he  is   conse- 
crated, shall  do  homage  and  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,   as  to  hia 
liege  lord,  of  life  and  limb,  and  his  earthly  honour,  saving  Jiis  order."* 
Even  by  those  who  do  not  see  as  Catholics  see,  St.  Thomas  should 
be  regarded  as  the  opponent  of  a  tyrannical  effort  of  one  estate  to 
triumph  over  another,  and  under  a  specious  pretence  really  to  iu- 
troduce  a  change  in  the  constitution." — Morris,  pp.  110-113. 

Cai>oii  Morris  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  ''Le- 
gends" of  St.  Thomas ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he 
has  exercised  a  very  sound  discretion  in  so  doing;  for  in 
no  way  can  a  greater  injustice  be  inflicted  on  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  than  to  endeavour  to  confound  that 
which  is  essentially  a  Legend  and  no  more,  with  the  truth 
of  history.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  that  the  memory 
of  what  has  been  narrated  of  so  great  a  man  as  our  Saint, 
should  be  recorded,  provided  no  more  than  its  due  weight 
is  attributed  to  the  statement.  The  following  **  Legend" 
will  be  read  with  interest. 
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*'  It  is  said  that  when  the  Saint  was  at  Lyons  he  was  asked  to 
consecrate  the  Church  on  the  Mill  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  has 
since  become  so  famous  as  Notre  Dame  de  la  Fourviere.  When  the 
function  was  over,  there  was  a  little  chapel  close  by,  which  he  was 
asked  to  consecrate  also.  He  inquired  in  whose  honour  it  was  to 
be  consecrated.  They  told  him  that  a  titular  saint  had  not  been 
chosen  ;  but  that  he  himself  must  select  one.  He  thought  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said,  *No,'  that  he  would  not  consecrate  it; 
but  that  they  must  reserve  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the  first  martyr 
who  should  give  his  blood  for  Christ.  Tlie  chapel  was  accordingly, 
in  after  years,  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury." 

*•  For  a  similar  motive,  in  the  want  of  fuller  evidence,  it  seems 
necessary  to  reject  the  reason  given,  in  the  local  history  of  Anagni, 
by  De  Magistris,  for  the  fact,  that  the  Canons  of  that  Cathedral 
erected  an  altar  in  honour  of  our  Saint,  in  the  South  Aisle  of  tho 
lower  church.  It  is  there  said  that  in  1169,  while  Alexander  III. 
was  living  in  the  canonica  of  that  cathedral,  St.  Thomas  himself 
arrived  not  long  after  the  ambassadors  of  King  Henry  ;  and  that 
during  his  stay  there  he  always  celebrated  Mass  in  the  basilica. 
Such  a  journey  would  surely  have  been  betrayed,  at  least  in  the 
voluminous  correspondence,  if  not  in  the  biographies  of  the  same.'*— 
p.  381. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Canon  Morris,  we  think 
that  Dr.  Lingard  was  right  in  considering  that  the  death 
of  St.  Thomas  was  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  He  opposed 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
nnd  from  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  until  the  laws  of  Henry 
Vni.  revived  those  Constitutions  in  the  baneful  form 
which  they  have  ever  since  been  allowed  to  assume  in  the 
Establishment,  they  were  never  again  enforced  or  even 
mentioned.  Nor  are  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Morris 
incompatible  with  this  view,  although  the  appointment  of 
bishops  by  Henry  H.,  to  which  he  draws  attention,  is  very 
remarkable.  After  such  an  event  as  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Thomas,  it  is  startling  to  find  all  his  enemies  promoted  to 
bishoprics,  while  the  only  one  of  his  friends  who  was  so 
honoured  became  a  bishop  in  France,  in  the  very  province 
ill  which  St.  Thomas  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
exile. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  is  given  by  Canon 
Morris  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  : 

"It  was  fully  expected  that  on  Maundy  Thursday  the  Pope 
would  excommunicate  tho  king,  and  lay  the  realm  under  an  inter- 
dict.    On  tho  Saturday  before  Palm   Sunday,   Kmg  Henry's  mea- 
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sengers  reached  Tusculum,  now  called  Frascati,  where  the  Pope 
then  was.  Thej  consisted  of  the  A.bbot  of  Wallace,  the  Archdea- 
cons of  Salisburj  and  Lisieux,  Richard  Barre,  Henry  Pinchun,  and 
a  Templar.  They  were  the  bearers  of  letters  from  the  king,  framed 
in  very  offensive  terms  :  *  On  his  first  entrance  he  brought  not  the 
joy  of  peace,  but  fire  and  the  sword,  while  he  raised  a  question 
against  me  touching  my  realm  and  crown.  Besides,  he  was  the 
aggressor  upon  my  servants,  excommunicating  them  without  a 
cause.  Men  not  being  able  to  bear  such  insolence,  some  of  those 
who  were  excommunicated,  with  some  others  from  England, 
attacked  him,  and,  what  I  cannot  say  without  sorrow,  killed  him.' 
Henry  must  have  had  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
death  of  St.  Thomas  would  be  felt  by  the  Church,  when  he  wrote 
that  letter.  It  is  simple  effrontery  to  write  to  the  Pope  about 
*  fire  and  sword,'  when  the  censures  for  the  coronation  were  passed 
by  the  Pope  himself.  Henry  must  have  known  that  the  excom- 
munications were  not  *  without  a  cause,'  for  he  had  himself  con- 
sented to  them  ;  and  he  must  have  said  'others  from  England,'  in 
order  to  conceal  from  the  Pope  that  the  murderers  left  his  own 
court  in  consequence  of  expressions  used  by  himself.'' — pp.  340-341. 

*•  In  the  month  of  August  1171,  the  king  crossed  the  Channel  on 
his  way  to  Ireland,  During  his  short  stay  in  England,  he  visited 
the  venerable  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upbraided 
him  severely  for  his  share  in  the  death  of  St.  Thomas.  The  Bishop 
died  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  The  king  gave  orders,  after  his 
old  fashion,  that  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  to  be 
diligently  kept,  and  any  one  found  bearing  an  interdict  to  be  im- 
mediately imprisoned.  He  ordered  that  no  cleric  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  kingdom  without  an  oath  not  to  be  a  party  to 
any  measure  against  himself  or  the  realm.  He  also  added  that  no 
one  bearing  letters  was  to  have  access  to  him.  It  was  shrewdly 
conjectured,  that  one  motive  of  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  addition 
to  his  other  schemes,  was  to  be  out  of  the  way,  lest  any  ecclesias- 
tical censures  should  be  served  upon  him.'' — pp.  343-344. 

*•  There  are  very  iew  others  of  those  who  were  with  St.  Thomas 
of  whom  there  is  anything  to  tell.  Those  only  received  promotion 
who  had  not  been  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Saint.  Gerard  Pucelle,  who,  though  a  friend  of  St.  Thomas,  had 
been  dangerously  near  schism  in  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  and 
who  accepted  the  king's  terms  before  its  close,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Coventry.  Hugh  de  Nunant,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  who  appeared 
in  the  Saint's  train  at  Northampton,  but  who  was  one  of  the  king's 
ambassadors  to  the  Pope  after  the  martyrdom,  was  the  successor  of 
Gerard  Pucelle  in  that  see.  Gilbert  de  Glanville  became  Bishop  of 
Rochester  after  the  death  of  Walter,  Archbishop  Theobald's  brother. 
He  was  sent  by  the  holy  Martyr  to  the  Pope  with  his  la^t  letter  ; 
but  he  had  been  a  very  short  time  in  his  service.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  John  of  Salisbury  is  the  only  one  of  the  Saint's  promi- 
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npiit  adherents  who  became  a  Bishop,  and  that  his  see  was  in 
France,  in  the  very  province  of  Sens  in  which  they  had  spent  their 
exile."— pp.  ;359-a60. 

When  St.  Thomas  received  his  crown,  a  bo3%  then  nine 
years  old,  was  pkiying  amidst  the  chestnut  trees  and  oHve 
yards  of  Segni,  and  was  perhaps  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  save  as  the  son  of  the 
baron  who  held  that  Apennine  rock.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  a  student  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  was  moved 
by  the  fame  of  our  martyr  to  come  as  a  pilgrim  to  his 
shrine.  We  know  not  whether  he  travelled  along  the  way 
Irom  Southampton  which  Professor  Stanley  has  traced  as 
the  route  of  many  pilgrims,  or  whether  he  came  first  to 
London,  and  journeyed  along  the  road  which  Chaucer  has 
described.  But  he  knelt  under  the  old  arches  of  the 
venerable  cathedral,  and  thought  perhaps  of  the  courage 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  earlier  days,  or  of  the  exalted  names  of 
his  own  countrymen,  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm.  lie 
studied  the  fresh  and  recent  memorials  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
meditated  deeply  on  his  generous  faith  and  tender  piety, 
on  his  ardent  love  of  justice,  and  his  filial  affection  for  the 
Church.  Affection  for  the  Church  !  Would  that  it  were 
felt  and  understood  as  that  youth  learnt  from  St.  Thomas 
to  feel  and  understand  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
rendering  them  devoted  in  her  work,  jealous  of  her  rights, 
anxiously  guarding  against  scandals,  and  tenderly  solici- 
tous of  the  souls  of  her  children,  gentle  and  peaceful  until 
wrong  is  to  be  opposed,  and  courageous  and  lull  of  heart 
and  energy  when  the  cause  of  the  poor  or  of  the  oppressed 
IS  to  be  upheld.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  glorious  maityr 
the  youth  returned  to  his  own  land,  and  became  conspicu- 
ous amongst  the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  most  able 
prelates  of  his  day.  He  was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age 
when  Celestine  III.  died  in  1198,  and  only  fifty-three  when 
he  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  and  in  the  sixteen  years  that 
intervened,  he  sat  on  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
name,  so  justly  honoured  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  of 
Innocent  III.  Against  the  son  of  Henry  II.  he  contended 
for  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  as  successfully  struggled 
against  the  fraud  and  violence  of  John  Lackland,  as  he 
had  done  eight  years  before  against  the  cunning  of  Philip 
Augustus.  The  example  of  St.  Thomas  was  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  undaunted  by  the  power  of  his  mighty 
adversaries,  when  he  ordered  first  France,  and  afterwards 
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England,  to  be  laid  under  interdict ;  and  when  worldly 
men  had  asked  for  the  signs  that  were  to  prove  the  Divine 
confirmation  ol*  his  sentence,  they  lived  to  see  the  repent- 
ance of  one  king  and  the  disastrous  and  ignominious  end 
of  the  other.  May  the  intercession  of  St.  Thomas  sustain 
the  successor  of  Innocent  in  the  contest  of  which  we 
have  witnessed  the  beginning,  and  of  which  the  best  and 
kindest  of  PontiflPs  will,  we  ^trust,  see  the  speedy  termi- 
nation ! 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

I. — 1.  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Temporal  Rights  of  the 
Holy  See,  By  31.  J.  Rhodes,  Esq ,  M.  A.  Richardson  and  Son: 
London,  Dublin,  and  Derby,  1860. 

2.  Answer  to  the  Memorandum,  Addessed  by  tlie  Pretended 
Government  of  the  Romagna,  to  the  Powers  and  Governments  of 
Europe.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica. 
Bj  M.  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Richardson  and  Sou  :  London, 
Dublin,  and  Derby,  1860. 

The  first  of  thcBe  two  Pamphlets  is  a  very  interesting 
publication.  The  author  after  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  late  rebellion  in  the 
Romagna,  and  shows  how  Catholics  of  all  nations  are 
bound  to  defend  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Church. 
He  then  touches  upon  the  origin  of  the  Pope's  sovereignty, 
which  he  proves  was  not  the  work  of  man,  but  the  gradual 
silent  work  of  God ;  for  no  one  can  point,  with  precision 
and  certainty,  to  the  time  when  it  arose,  and  in  spite  of  so 
many  vicissitudes,  it  has  continued  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Mr.  Khodes  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Papacy  are  most 
closely  connected  with  the  religious,  social,  and  politicnl  in- 
terests of  all  mankind — with  the  religious  interests — 
because  it  is  necessary  tha,t  the  exercise  of  the  Pope's  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  should  be  free,  and  that  every  one  should 
see  that  it  is  free  ; — with  the  social  interests — because  the 
Papacy  has  maintained  at  all  times,  even  against  the  most 
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formidable  aggressions,  the  holiness  of  the  family  tie,  and 
is  a  standing  witness  to  the  sacredness  of  constitnted 
authority  : — and  with  the  political  interests — because  it  is 
evidently  the  interest  of  all  governments  who  have  Catholic 
subjects,  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  be 
free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  having  in  any  circumstances 
acted  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power.  Mr.  Rhodes 
develops  these  various  considerations  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  and  concludes  by  appealing  to  all  Catholics  to 
combine  in  defence  of  the  assailed  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  first  pamphlet  is  especially  rich  in  documentary 
and  historical  illustrations.^ 

The  second  publication  is  translated  from  the  Civilta 
Cattolica,  It  passes  in  review  the  various  reasons  ad- 
duced in  the  Memorandum  of  the  so-called  Government  of 
the  liomagna,  in  vindication  of  the  late  disturbances,  and 
i^futes  them  one  after  the  other  in  a  masterly  and  trium- 
phant manner. 

We  recommend  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  the  truth, 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  these  two  pamphlets  of 
Mr.  Rhodes.  A  hostile  press  has  so  completely  misrepre- 
Bented  the  state  of  things  in  the  Papal  dominions,  and  the 
rivse  and  progress  of  the  late  successful  rebellion  in  the 
Legations,  that  many  candid  minds  have  been  led  to  form 
the  most  erroneous  judgments  on  these  points.  A  perupal 
of  these  two  publications  will  go  far  to  remove  their  preju- 
dices. It  is  a  maxim  of  the  commonest  equity  that  no  one 
should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing.  But  although 
all  are  ready  to  bow  to  this  maxim,  how  many  are  there  in 
this  country  who  will  not  act  up  to  it,  particularly  in  ques- 
tions affecting  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Mr.  Rhodes's  opportune  publications  offer,  at  loast  to  all 
those  who  really  wish  to  enlighten  their  conscience  on  the 
subject,  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  and  impartial  judg- 
ment upon  the  late  lamentable  transactions  in  the  Ro- 
magna. 

As  for  those  (of  whom  there  are  so  many  now  in  England) 
who  are  actuated  in  reference  to  these  questions  by  feelings 
of  bitter  religious  animosity  or  strong  political  passions,  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  any  arguments  or  considerations 
will  suffice  to  change  their  views.  It  is  not  the  more 
view  of  the  truth  that  has  the  power  to  change  the  heart 
of  men,  but  only  the  grace  of  God.     Perhaps,   however. 
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these  inveterate  English  enemies  of  the  Papacy  would  do 
well  to  reniindjthemselves  of  what  Mr.  Rhodes  takes  care 
to  bring  forward  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  pamphlet, 
that  is  to  say,  the  cause  for  which  Pope  Pius  VII. 
brought  upon  himself  the  odious  treatment  he  underwent 
at  the  hands  of  the  first  Napoleon,  his  refusal,  namely, 
to  close  his  ports  against  British  ships.  Let  them  also 
remember  the  effect  of  the  excommunication  which  that 
venerable  Pontiff  then  issued  against  his  persecutor. 
The  great  Emperor,  on  first  hearing  of  the  threat  of  this 
excommunication  sneeringly  wrote  to  Eugene Beauharnais, 
**  Does  the  Pope  think  the  world  has  gone  back  a  thousand 
years?  Does  he  suppose  the  arms  will  fall  from  the  hands 
of  my  soldiers  V  **  And  yet,"  says  AUson,^  "  within  two 
years  after  these  remarkable  words  were  written,  the  Pope 
did  excommunicate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  return  for 
the  confiscation  of  his  whole  dominions,  and  in  less  than 
four  years  more,  the  arms  did  fall  from  the  the  hands  of 
his  soldiers,'*  (in  the  memorable  Russian  campaign  in 
1812.)  This  is  the  commentary  of  a  Protestant  historian. 
The  excommunication  which  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  promul- 
gated against  the  abettors  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Romagna 
has  lately  called  forth  the  same  disdainful  sneers  that  once 
fell  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Emperor.  All  we  shall  say 
is,  may  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  be  so  mingled  with 
His  justice,  that  the  present  excommunication  may  not 
have  the  like  terrible  sanction,  which  was  given  ta  the 
former,  in  this  our  own  generation  !. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Twelfth  Annual  Bepori  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  1859-60. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majestj.     London  :  Ejre  and  Spottiswoode,  I860. 

2.  The  Workhouse  Papers,  for  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1860. 
Published  for  the  Workhouse  Committee  by  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lambert. 

3.  The  Catholic  in  the  Workhouse.  Popular  Statement  of  the  Law 
as  it  affects  him — the  religious  grievances  it  occasions — with  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  redress.  By  Charles  A.  Russell,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law.  London  :  Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling 
Company,  Limited.     185^, 

IT  is  proverbially  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a 
fasting;  and  probably  no  harder  task  could  be  found 
than  for  a  poor  famishing  creature  to  have  to  bring  home  to 
his  welUfed  neighbour  the  fact  that  he  is  really  hungry. 
Our  countrymen  have  provided  themselves  with  liberty  in 
such  abundance,  that  they  have  plenty  to  spare  for  enslaved 
nationalities ;  and  wearing  the  beam  in  their  eye  with  a 
jaunty  unconsciousness,  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
friendly  work  of  finding  motes  elsewhere.  Charity  should 
begin  at  home  and  set  its  own  house  in  order  r  and  the 
stones  we  contribute  to  our  neighbour's  building  would 
come  from  us  with  a  better  grace  if  we  had  first  used  all 
we  needed  ourselves  in  substituting  something  solid  for  the 
fragile  glass  of  which  our  house  is  built.  The  dominant 
religion  has  provided  so  well  for  itself,  that  we  cannot  get 
its  comfortable  professors  to  give  ear  to  us  when  we  say- 
that  in  all  workhouses,  in  most  prisons,  and  in  some  lunatic 
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asylums,  the  Catholic  inmate  is  treated  with  the  most  fla- 
grant injustice. 

Why  will  not  people  listen  to  us  on  this  workhouse 
question  ?  They  say, "  it  is  an  Irish  question,^'  or,  "  it  is 
a  priests'  question,*'  and  so  saying,  they  think  they  have 
settled  it  for  ever.  They  cannot  think  we  are  in  earnest 
when  we  ask  that  justice  may  be  done  to  a  pauper,  or 
that  some  child  who  is  being  fed  and  taught  in  a  workhouse 
or  district  school,  maj^  be  brought  up  a  Catholic.  What 
can  it  matter  to  us,  they  think,  what  religion  a  handful  of 
pauper  children  are  taught,  whether  they  learn  that  there 
are  two  sacraments  or  seven,  whether  they  come  to  believe 
that  the  queen  or  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whether  they  hear  Mass  or  listen  to  '*  Dearly  beloved 
brethren?''  There  must  be,  they  imagine,  some  political, 
end  in  such  a  demand,  that  they  cannot  see.  Would  to 
God  that  we  could  persuade  them  that  the  salvation  of  souls 
in  our  minds  ranks  first ;  that  Catholics,  whose  politics  are 
of  every  shade  and  variety,  will  unite  for  this  end  ;  and 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  xve  believe  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true  Church,  and  that  nothing 
is  so  shocking  as  that,  through  our  fault,  the  soul  even  of 
one  pauper  child  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. An  Irish  question?  Well,  it  is,  if  Irishmen  see 
that  these  paupers  of  Irish  origin,  are  not  treated  with 
ordinary  fairness.  A  priests'  question  ?  Yes,  it  is ;  and 
it  may  be  a  justification  to  remember  that  for  these  very- 
souls,  baptized  by  them  and  then  taken  from  them,  if 
they  have  not  done  their  best  to  reclaim  them,  those  priests 
*'  must  give  an  account,"  and  that  they  are  the  souls  of 
the  very  poor  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached.  It  may  be 
an  Irish  question  and  a  priests'  question  too ;  and  please 
God,  if  not  soon  settled,  it  will  become  much  more  than 
either  the  one  or  the  other,— and  yet  one  to  which  every 
Englishman  may  condescend  to  listen  and  reply. 

But  we  are  told,  **  You  have  already  been  heard  again 
and  again  ;  your  cases  will  not  bear  investigation ;  they 
have  broken  down  at  every  trial.''  ^  It  is  against  such  pre- 
judice that  we  have  to  speak ;  it  is  against  this  kind  of 
treatment  we  feel  called  upon  to  enter  our  most  solemn 
protest.  We  plead  most  earnestly  for  patience  for  but 
a  few  minutes ;  we  ask  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves ;  we  pray  that  their  cause  may 
not  be  decided  against  them  till  it  has  been  fairly  staled  ; 
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and  then  if  any  one  can  honestly  say  that  it  is  no  griev- 
ance, and  that  he  would  not  mind  it  if  it  were  to  befal  him- 
self and  his  children,  we  at  least  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
that  the  case  has  been  prejudged. 

When  a  Protestant  enters  a  workhouse  as  an  inmate, 
his  religious  advantages  and  opportunities  are  materially  in- 
creased. Hitherto  most  probably,  considering  the  class 
from  which  he  comes,  he  has  not  been  a  very  assiduous 
church-goer ;  it  is  not  likely  that  his  personal  intercourse 
with  a  clergyman  has  been  very  frequent ;  and  his  supply  of 
religious  books  has  hardly  exceeded  some  casual  tract.  But 
now  all  this  is  changed.  By  the  mere  fact  of  his  admission 
into  the  workhouse,  he  has  been  brought  into  the  closest 
connection  with  his  religion  that  could  be  devised  for  him. 
There  is  a  religious  service  daily  at  which  he  is  bound  to 
be  present ;  his  Sunday  Church  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  and  he  frequents  it  as  a  matter  of  course :  religious 
books  are  provided  for  him,  and  there  is  a  chaplain  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  look  after  him.  Before  this,  if  he 
wished  to  speak  to  a  clergyman,  the  probability  is  that  in 
most  cases  he  would  have  had  to  take  the  initiative ;  but 
now  the  pain  of  breaking  the  ice  does  not  befall  him,  the 
mauvaise  honte,  so  general  amongst  the  English  poor, 
need  not  stand  in  his  way,  the  chaplain  will  seek  him  out 
and  speak  to  him  ;  and  if  he  has  any  care  at  all  for  the  reli- 
gion in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  or  if  it  is  capable  of 
affording  him  any  consolation,  he  will  now  put  it  into  prac- 
tice, and  he  will  receive  comfort  from  it,  if  from  it 
alone,  as  he  becomes  in  his  old  age  a  pensioner  on  the  com- 
pulsory alms  of  others.  And  if  he  has  children  about 
whose  souls  he  feels  any  anxiety,  he  knows  that  they  are 
not  only  receiving  a  fair  education,  in  some  cases  an  excel- 
lent one,  but  he  is  assured  that  they  are  being  carefully 
and  regularly  instructed  in  the  religion  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  true  one.  There  is  harm  enough  and  corruption 
enough  in  workhouses :  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  so 
many,  and  their  freedom  of  intercourse  must  necessarily 
do  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  down  the  morality  of  all 
to  the  level  of  the  more  depraved ;  but  as  far  as  the  Church 
of  England  has  any  religious  machinery  and  organization, 
it  is  all  brought  to  bear  with  the  view  of  influencing  reli- 
giously the  workhouse  system. 

But  if  the  pauper  be  a  Catholic,  what  a  contrast  in  this 
respect  his  position  presents  to  that  of  a  Protestant !    All 
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this  machinery  which  is  a  help  to  the  latter,  and  appeals 
ill  every  way  to  his  religious  associations  and  feelings,  is 
as  alien  as  possible  to  the  convictions  of  the  Catholic. 
The  words  that  he  hears,  the  hymns  that  are  snng,  the 
very  look  of  the  minister,  all  bring  back  to  the  mind  of  the 
Protestant  any  religious  impressions  he  may  have  ever 
received  ;  but  these  same  things  produce  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effects  on  the  mind  of  a  Catholic.  The  words  he  hears, 
if  they  convey  to  him  any  meaning,  very  likely  sound  to 
him  what  the  Church  that  he  reveres  has  taught  him  to 
avoid  as  false  doctrine,  and  the  *'  parson"  by  no  means 
personates  the  Church,  is  no  persona  ecclesice,  to  him. 
And  in  most  cases,  before  he  knows  where  he  is,  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  religious  system.  The  board  of  guardians,  the 
relieving  officer,  the  master  or  matron,  the  wardsman,  the 
chaplain,  are  all  Protestants ;  if  he  finds  a  Catholic,  it  is 
in  the  same  position  with  himself,  and  he  must  have  not 
only  a  deep  faith,  but  a  resolute  and  fearless  heart,  to  pro- 
fess his  religion  under  such  circumstances.  If  he  has  not 
been  forewarned  that  he  need  not  go  to  the  services  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  he  will  not  be  aware  that  he  can  claim 
exemption,  and  he  will  thus  find  himself  present  at  religious 
services,  which  he  has  never  in  all  his  life  regarded  as  the 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  worship  God,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  dissevered  from  all  that  he  accounts  holy  and 
deserving  of  reverence ;  and  he  is  therefore  left  in  this 
dilemma,  that  he  must  thus  continue,  acting  what  his  con- 
science tells  him^  is  the  part  of  a  renegade  to  the  reli- 
gious convictions  in  his  soul,  or  else  he  must  make  a  decla- 
ration of  his  faith,  which,  considering  the  influence  of 
human  respect,  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  heroic.  The 
very  organization  that  calls  into  life  any  latent  sense  of 
religion  in  the  Protestant,  is  simply  a  snare  to  the  con- 
science of  a  Catholic, 

And  how  could  it-  be  otherwise?  The  two  religions 
are  held  by  all,  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  friend  or  foe, 
to  be  poles  asunder,  and  that  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  adherents  of  the  one,  will  be  most  pre- 
judicial to  those  who  conscientiously  believe  in  the  other. 
Here  indeed,  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  Would  not  the  Protestant  think  so  if  a  Protestant 
or  two  were  to  be  introduced  into  an  Irish  poor-house,  and 
to  find  there  none  but  Catholic  authorities,  a  Catholic 
priest  for  chaplain,  all  the  inmates  attending  Mass,  and  he 
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himself  expected  to  do  so  unless  he  had  the  courage  to  do- 
clfire  himself  an  exception  to  all  about  him  ?  Such  a  work- 
house nowhere  exists.  In  Ireland  the  law-'  has  carefully 
pi'ovided  every  safeguard  for  the  religious  freedom  of  a 
rrotestant,  though  he  should  be  the  only  one  in  the  house; 
and  rightly  has  it  so  provided ;  but  how  long  must  we  wait 
before  a  Catholic  in  an  English  workhouse  has  the  same 
religious  liberty  given  to  him  that  a  Protestant  has  long 
enjoyed  under  the  Irish  poor  law  ?  Great  as  this  contrast 
is  between  the  religious  provision  made  for  the  adult 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  inmates  respectively,  the  dif- 
ference of  treatment  to  which  the  children  are  subjected  is 
very  much  more  grievous.  The  result  then  of  the  boasted 
fairness  of  our  Protestant  legislation  and  Protestant 
government  is,  that  there  is  one  measure  for  the  Protestant 
and  another  for  the  Catholic.  What  they  would  have  done 
to  themselves  they  show  us  by  doing  it  for  themselves 
where  they  have  the  power,  as  in  Ireland;  but  the  state  of 
things  in  England  shows  that  they  have  not  done  to  others 
as  they  would  be  done  by.  In  the  appointment  of 
chaplains  for  the  army  perfect  religious  equality  has 
obtahied;  the  committee  of  Privy  Council  on  education 
treat  all  religions  alike ;  but  under  the  poor  laws  no 
such  thing  as  religious  equality  exists  in  the  country.  In 
common  honesty,  and  from  an  Englishman's  horror 
of  hypocrisy,  let  us  remedy  the  evil  now  it  is  pointed  out,  or 
let  us  cease  our  professions  of  equal  justice  and  the  same 
laws  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

On  the  admission  of  an  adult  into  a  workhouse  he  is 
asked  a  number  of  particulars,  which  are  entei-ed  by  the 
master  in  a  book  termed  the  Indoor  Relief  List.  Amongst 

*  Sec,  48  of  the  Irish  Poor- Law,  1  and  2  Vict.  cap.  46,  enacts 
that  **  the  commissioners  shall  take  order- for  the  due  performance  of 
religious  service  in  the  workhouses  and  for  appointing  fit  persons  to 
be  chaplains  ;  but  nothing  therein  contained  was  to  authorize  tlie 
commissioners  to  appoint  more  than  one  fit  person,  being  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  one  being  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  one 
being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  chaplains  at  any  one  time  in 
any  Workhouse ;  and  the  commissioners  were  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  salary  of  such  chaplains."  Russell,  p.  30.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  consider  of  the  very  greatest  value  and  importance  the 
provision  by  which  the  chaplains  are  subject  to  the  Poor-law  Board 
only,  and  not  to  the  various  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the 
country. 
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such  questions  as.  What  is  his  age  ?  Where  was  he  born  ? 
he  is  asked,  What  is  his  religion?  His  rephes  are  noted 
down,  and  then  the  book  is  shut  up  and  put  by.  As  far  as 
any  practical  effect  is  concerned  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
amongst  which  are  to  be  included  all  the  metropolitan 
workhouses,  it  is  as  though  the  entry  had  not  been  made. 
There  is,  it  must  be  remarked,  a  variety  of  practice 
throughout  England  in  this  as  in  most  other  of  the  points 
we  shall  shortly  notice.  There  are  workhouses  in  which 
the  priest  is  able  to  see  all  who  are  registered  as  Cathohcs, 
but  such  cases  are  unhappily  exceptional,  nor  is  there  any 
means  whatever  of  enforcing  such  a  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  usually  taken  to  mean 
that  it  requires  a  direct  and  personal  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  pauper,  to  enable  him  to  see  the  priest.  But,  small 
as  the  advantage  is,  the  existence  of  what  we  may  call  a 
Creed  Register,  the  fact  that  each  adult  is  asked  on  his 
admission  what  his  religion  is,  and  that  his  reply  is  re- 
corded, is  very  important,  as  the  foundation  on  which  all 
new  regulations,  which  attempt  to  secure  rehgious  liberty 
to  the  pauper,  should  be  based.  That  this  Indoor  Relief 
List  should  be  kept,  is  not  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  by  an  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  the  17th  March 
1847,  and  this  only  as  binding  the  workhouses  under ''^ 
their  jurisdiction.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  establish- 
ment for  paupers  is  not  a  workhouse,  or  where  the  work- 
house is  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  this  Order  is  not  obligatory,  and  the  very  first 
step  has  to  be  taken  towards  treating  the  inmate  as 
if  he  had  a  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  in 
these  latter  cases  the  Creed  Register  is  kept  or  not,  but 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  District  Schools,  where  above  all 
places  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  so  vital  a  pro- 
vision should  be  observed,  no  such  thing  exists.  It  is  no 
doubt  far  easier  to  keep  a  list  of  the  half  dozen  children  or 
so,  whose  parents  or  kinsfolk  have  gone  through  the  vexa- 
tious formalities  required  in  order  that  the  children  may 
see  a  priest,  than  to  enter  after  due  enquiry  the  religions 

*  Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  there  are  610  unions 
and  single  parishes  ;  under  various  local  acts,  Gilbert's  Act,  and 
the  43rd  Elizabeth,  there  are  138  unions,  &c.,  making  a  total 
throughout  England  and  Wales  of  748  unions,  «fec.  In  the  sche- 
dules of  the  Order  are  enumerated  591  unions,  &c. 
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of  all  in  a  document,  which  might  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  furnish  startling  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  proselytism  of  children  has  been  carried  on. 
"VVe  ask,  as  our  first  demand,  the  fairness  and  moderation 
of  which  none  can  gainsay,  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Order  of  1847,  be  extended  to  all  workhouses  and  to  all 
establishments  for  the  reception  of  paupers.  If  it  be  a 
proper  rule  for  some,  it  is  proper  for  all.  And  as  the  Poor 
Law  Board  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  very  slight, 
if  any,  powers  of  enforcing  their  rules,  it  would  be  bf  tter 
that  this  rule  should  form  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— in  the  much-needed,  long-sighed-for  Act  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  registration  to  infants,  but  we  will 
return  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  confining  ourselves  for 
the  present,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  the  condition  of 
adults.  Of  these  we  have  already  said  that,  having  been 
asked  their  religion,  and  that  having  been  written  down, 
which  has  taken  as  long  and  produced  as  much  impres- 
sion as  the  question  whether  they  are  married  or  single, 
widow  or  widower,  the  new  inmate  goes  to  join  the  other 
denizens  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  that  he  is  expected  to  be 
with  them  not  only  in  their  secular  occupations,  but  also 
in  their  religious  services,  unless  he  makes  a  protest  to  the 
contrary.  Let  us  now  see,  supposing  his  love  for  his  reli- 
gion to  be  of  the  deepest,  and  his  courage  the  most  un- 
daunted, supposing  fear  and  human  respect  not  to  exist  in 
his  heart,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  every  assistance  of  his  own  religion — let  us  see 
what  is  the  most  that  the  law  permits  him  to  enjoy. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  runs  thus :  Nothing  *'  shall 
oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to  attend  any  religious 
service  celebrated  in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  such  inmate  ;"  and  it  also  provides  **  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  licensed  minister  of  the  reli- 
gious persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  workhouse,  at  all 
times  in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  such  inmate,  to  visit 
such  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious 
assistance  to  such  inmate.''  Our  Catholic  pauper  having 
availed  himself  of  the  first  of  these  two  provisions,  to  the 
extent  of  absenting  himself  from  all  services  conducted  by 
the  chaplain,  and  having  perhaps  felt  himself  no  little  per- 
plexed in  conscience    by    his  presence  at  prayers  read 
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by  master  or  matron,*"*  begins  to  wish  to  practise  his  own 
rehgion,  and  therefore  asks  for  his  priest.  He  wants  to 
hear  mass,  he  is  thinking  about  going  to  confession,  he 
hopes  soon  for  holy  communion,  and  naturally  asks  for  the 
priest.  The  success  of  his  request  depends  on  the  practices 
of  workhouses,  which  vary  to  a  striking  extent.  This 
of  itself  proves  the  existence  of  very  great  hardship; 
for  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for  depriving  the  pauper 
of  the  religious  liberty  he^  enjoyed  before  he  entered 
the  workhouse  is,  that  it  might  interfere  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  house.  The  pauper's  right  is  proved  by  the 
mere  statement  of  the  case  to  treatment  as  liberal  as 
that  existing  in  any  one  workhouse  in  the  kingdom ;  for 
the  existence  of  such  freedom  in  one  workhouse,  of  the 
regulation  of  which  no  complaint  is  made,  is  of  itself  a  proof 
that  the  same  rules  are  compatible  with  the  discipline  of 
all.  It  is  preposterous  to  leave  the  regulation  of  such 
matters  to  local  boards  throughout  the  country.  By  leav- 
ing subjects  of  such  importance  to  corporations  so  unfit  to 
exercise  such  powers,  the  legislature  is  guilty  of  the  most 
grievous  injustice  to  a  large  class  of  the  community,  who, 
above  all  others,  require  protection. 

But,  although  we  cannot  lay  down  precisely  an  outline 
of  the  religious  treatment  of  the  adult  in  interpretation  of 
the  clause  of  the  Act  we  have  quoted  as  prevailing  equally 
in  all  workhouses  without  exception,  we  can  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  state  of  things  in  most  work- 
houses, and  which  it  is  therefore  most  likely  will  be  the 
lot  of  our  pauper.  The  Act  says  that  at  the  request  of  the 
inmate,  a  priest  may  enter  the  house  to  visit  him,  at  all 
times  in  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  religious 
assistance.  The  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
execution  of  the  law  is  committed,  and  their  fitness  for 
making  rules  on  such  subjects,  are  shown  by  the  interpre- 
tation that  many  Boards  of  Guardians  have  put  upon  this 
clause.     They  have  required  that  for  a  second  visit  of  the 

*  "The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  Master.  No.  4.  To 
read  prayers  to  the  paupers  before  breakfast  and  after  supper  every 
day,  or  cause  prayers  to  be  read." — Consol.  Order,  Art.  208.  Glen, 
p.  147.  In  Art.  124  it  is  *' provided  that  those  paupers  who  may 
object  so  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  professing  religious  princi- 
ples differing  from  those  of  the  Established  Church,  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  attendance."-- (r^e^i,  jp.  82.  This  exemption  is  very  littlo 
known  and  seldom  used. 
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priest,  a  second  request  of  the  inmate  should  be  made, 
and  a  fresh  request  to  justify  each  visit,  and  they  have  not 
excepted  even  the  case  of  the  bed-ridden  and  the  dying. 
This  grievance  has  often  been  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  it  has  furnished  one  more  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  justice  can  often  be  obtained  from 
a  Central  Board  which  is  denied  by  local  administrations. 
Though  the  Poor  Law  Board  cannot  apparently  enforce 
their  decisions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  opinion  carries 
with  it  great  moral  weight,  but  they  are  very  chary  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion' at  all  in  most  of  the  cases  that  affect 
us.  However,  in  this  case  they  have  expressed  an  opinion, 
and  that  in  our  favour,  and  we  should  be  happy  if  we  could 
believe  that  the  practice  ^in  all  workhouses  corresponded 
with  that  opinion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  course  a  Board  of 
Guardians  would  continue  to  pursue  with  whom  this  was 
a  commencement.  The  usual  practice  has  been,  when 
the  toties  quoties  request  was  abandoned,  to  appoint  a 
single  hour,  or  at  the  most  two,  in  the  week,  in  which 
the  priest  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  workhouse.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  we  have  been  hitherto  quoting,  the 
4th  and  5th  William  17.  c.  76.  §  19.  says,  ''  at  all  times  in 
the  day,''  and  this  is  the  Act  applicable  to  the  case  of 
which  we  are  speaking ;  and  if  these  words  were  held  to 
mean  ''  at  all  reasonable  times,"  as  it  runs  in  the  corres- 
ponding sect.  (43)  of  the  Act  applying  to  District  Schools, 
the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  101,  no  one  could  complain. 
But  what  possible  right  or  power  can  these  guardians 
have  to  limit  in  this  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner, 
privileges  conferred  by  Parliament  ? 

If  our  Catholic,  therefore,  were  in  one  of  these  work- 
houses, and,  from  their  number  it  would  be,  unfortunately, 
very  easy  for  him  to  be  in  this  unhappy  plight,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  his  asking  to  see  the  priest  ?  Unless  he 
were  dangerously  ill,  he  would  be  told  to  wait  until  the 
hour  for  the  priest's  visit  came  round,  and  when  it  arrived 
how  many  minutes  would  the  priest  be  able  to  afford 
him  for  the  *'  religious  assistance"  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try promises  him,  when  the  claims  are  all  satisfied,  of  the 
sick,  and  the  bed-ridden,  .or  aged,  those  who  may  have 
confessions  to  make,  the  children  in  some  cases  who  are 
to  be  catechised  or  prepared  for  first  communion,  or  adults 
who  require  special  instruction  for  the  sacraments  ?    By 
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whom  can  such  a  space  of  time  be  considered  adequate  for 
the  decorous  fulfihiieiit  of  the  many  duties  that  a  priest 
is  called  upon  to  perform  within  the  workhouse  walls? 
Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  wanton  than  thus  to  mock 
at  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor?  If  the  food  with  which 
they  are  fed  bore  any  proportion  to  this  supply  for  the 
needs  of  their  souls,  they  would  soon  die  of  starvation. 
Will  their  souls  survive  such  workhouse  fare? 

And  it  will  scarcely  be  believed* that  even  this  pittance 
is  sometimes  withheld.  In  some  workhouses  the  conso- 
lation that  five  or  ten  minutes  conversation  with  the  priest 
would  impart  is  begrudged  to  those  who  are  permitted  to 
go  to  mass  on  Sundays.  In  what  way  the  one  is  supposed 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  other  we  cannot  guess.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  the  priest  is  so  busy  that  he  cannot  see 
each  individual  separately,  and  thus  the  poor  man  loses 
even  the  homoeopathic  dose  of  religious  instruction  which 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  consider 
sufficient  for  a  pauper.  Who  are  they  whose  *'  tender 
mercies"  we  are  taught  ''  are  cruel ''  ? 

To  those  tender  mercies  our  poor  Catholic  friend  is  con- 
signed when  he  wishes  to  attend  mass.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament has  devoted  two  clauses  of  a  sentence  to  his  soul's 
welfare  :  what  more  can  he  expect  ?  Whether  he  may  be 
present  at  mass  or  no  depends  entirely  on  the  rules  that 
the  Guardians  may  think  proper  to  make.""'  And,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  rules  that  some  Boards  have  made 
are  strange  enough.  In  some  unions  no  inmate  is  allowed 
to  go  out  to  mass  unless  he  is  sixty  years  of  age.  It  may 
easily  happen  that  a  woman  may  be  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, say  at  30  or  .35  years  of  age,  and  on  being  obliged 
to  enter  a  workhouse,  she  will  thus  be  debarred  from  mass 
by  this  cruel  rule  for  some  25  or  30  years.     In  other  work- 

*  *'  The  Guardians  may  authorize  any  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
being  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  to  attend  pubHc 
worship  at  any  dissenting  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
workhouse,  on  every  Sunday,  (jood  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day." 
Art.  126  of  the  Consolidated  Order.  The  Article,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  permissive  only.  *•  In  cases  where  permission  to  leave 
the  workhouse  has  been  abused,  the  Guardians  may  properly  exer- 
cise their  discretion  of  refusing  the  pauper  temporary  leave  of 
absence  from  the  workhouse  for  sometime  afterwards,  as  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  if  he  should  continue  an  inmate  of  it."  Instr,  Latter, 
Feb.  1812.  Glen,  p.  83. 
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houses  it  is  the  rule  that  an  inmate  shall  go  out  to  mass 
only  once  a  fortnight.  Though  less  hard  by  half  than  the 
previous  rule,  it  is  far  more  indefensible,  for  the  person 
who  can  be  trusted  out  on  one  Sunday  does  not  neces- 
sarily become  untrustworthy  on  the  next.  Who  has 
authorized  these  Guardians  to  substitute  for  one  of  God's 
commandments  one  of  their  own  making :  "  Remember 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  fourteenth  day?" 
-  It  may  be  said,  in  justification  of  the  first  of  these 
rules,  that  paupers  cannot  ordinarily  be  trusted  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  that  they  abuse  the  privilege  of  going 
to  mass  when  it  is  granted  to  them.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  this  permission  to  go  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  a 
highly  prized  privilege ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  this 
furnishes  any  excuse  for  the  custom  prevailing  in  most 
workhouses,  and  unfortunately  authorised  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  of  preventing  a  man's  attendance  at  church  as  a 
punishment  for  having  misused  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  thus  being  allowed  to  go  out.  For  faults  thus 
committed,  as  well  as  for  others,  he  should  be  punished ; 
but  to  punish  him  by  preventing  him  from  attending  the 
public  worship  of  God  seems  to  us  an  iniquitous  and 
demoralizing  kind  of  punishment.  Some  means  could 
surely  be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  abused,  besides  the 
fear  that  a  comparatively  trifling  delinquency,  such  as 
taking  a  piece  of  tobacco  into  the  house,  will  entail  the 
breach  of  the  Church's  precept  of  hearing  mass  on  the 
following  Sunday, — and  well,  if  it  be  not,  as  in  some  cases 
we  have  known,  for  two 'or  three  months.  An  officer  of 
the  workhouse  might  accompany  them  to  and  fro,  if  the 
real,  the  only  real  remedy  be  not  adopted.  That  which 
ought  to  be  done  is  patent  enough.  Mass  should  be  said 
in  the  workhouse*  for  the  CathoHc  inmates  on  all  Sundays 
and  Holidays.     We  do  not  wish  religion  to  be  a  cloak  for 

*  "  The  Guardians  are  not  restricted  from  permitting  the  attend- 
ance of  duly  licensed  Dissenting  Ministers  at  the  workhouse,   at 

stated  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  religious  services 

There  is,  however,  greater  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics; 
inasmuch  as  Mass  cannot  be  solemnized  in  a  workhouse  unless  it 
should  contain  an  altar  consecrated  for  the  purpose.''  Glen.  pp.  81, 
83.  Mr.  Glen  has  never  heard  of  a  portable  altar.  However,  the 
way  in  which  we  should  say  Mass  in  a  workhouse  is  our  affair:  we 
only  wish  that  the  greatest  "  difficulty"  we  had  to  contend  with 
were  providing  the  altar-stone. 
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any  breaches  of  discipline ;  we  have  no  desire  that  any 
favour  should  be  conferred  on  the  Catholics  by  a  leave 
which  is  not  granted  to  others ;  but  we^  do  demand  that 
the  Catholic  may  have  as  free  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  religion  as  the  Protestant;  and  we  demand,  as 
we  have  the  right  to  demand,  perfect  religious  equality 
between  them.  In  only  oneway  can  this  be  really  effected. 
The  Catholic  service  must  be  as  regularly  performed 
within  the  workhouse  walls  as  the  Protestant ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  official  appointment  of  Catholic  chap- 
lains to  workhouses.  The  clergy  who  are  attached  to  our 
Churches  are  always  most  willing  to  attend  the  workhouses 
on  week  days  ;  but  on  Sundays  they  are  almost  invariably 
imable  to  do  so.  The  obligation  on  every  individual  Catho- 
lic, is  known  to  the  workhouse  authorities  to  be  indispen- 
sable. As  then  our  clergy  are  absolutely  prevented  from 
enabling  the  Catholic  inmates  to  perform  this  obligation 
within  the  workhouse  on  the  Sunday,  it  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  authorities  to 
provide  for  the  Catholic  poor  the  adequate  means  for  per- 
forming this  duty  at  the  nearest  Catholic  Church,  Any 
inconvenience  or  expense  which  may  be  occasioned  thereby 
will  be  most  legitimately  borne  by  those  rates  to  which 
the  Catholic  body  is  obliged  to  contribute,  and  out  of 
which  are  provided  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
for  the  non- Catholic  inmates.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  most  satisfactory  to  us,  as  assuring  us  that  we 
really  possessed  that  religious  equality  which  as  yet  has 
been  but  a  name;  but  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
Guardians  too,  for  it  would  enable  them  to  give  that 
'*  religious  assistance'*  to  the  pauper  who  is  under  their 
charge,  which  the  dictates  of  humanity  demand,  and 
that  without  the  faintest  injury  to  the  discipline  of  the 
house.  But  if  this  step  be  not  taken,  as  it  assuredly 
ought  to  be,  and  until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  this 
purpose,  most  undoubtedly  the  Guardians  are  bound  to 
take  more  trouble  than  they  have  yet  taken  to  enable  all 
Catholic  inmates  to  go  to  mass.  The  general  rule  is  to 
permit  wives  to  go  with  their  husbands,  and  children  with 
their  parents  ;  but  means  ought  to^  be  provided  to  enable 
orphans  and  deserted  children,  wives  deserted  by  their 
husbands,  and  young  unmarried  women  to  be  present  at 
their  Church  service  on  Sunday  morning,  while  every 
abuse  should  be  guarded  against.     The  real  remedy  we 
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liave  already  shown  to  be,  that  if  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  their  going  to  Church,  the  Church  ought  to  be 
brought  to  them  :  but  if  this  is  not  to  be,  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Poor  Law  must  remember  that  nothing  can 
justify  their  keeping  one  single  Catholic  from  mass.  Those 
who  would  be  most  likely  to  misuse  a  momentary  liberty 
are  those  who  most  require  religious  instruction  and  coun- 
sel, and  the  habit  of  the  exercises  of  religion  ;  and,  know- 
ing that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  we  require 
that  such  a  way  should  be  found.  The  full  responsibility 
of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  right  way  rests  upon  those 
who  reject  the  right  way  of  satisfying  their  duty  to  those 
committed  to  them.  In  most  cases  now  the  clergy  are 
called  upon  to  sign  tickets  as  a  proof  that  such  paupers 
as  have  leave  to  attend  church  have  really  been  present : 
why  is  not  this  system  of  checks  and  safeguards  suffi- 
ciently organized  to  permit  all  Catholics  to  hear  mass? 
A  list  might  be  furnished  to  the  priest ;  certain  seats  might 
be  set  apart  for  them ;  if  no  workhouse  official  could  be 
spared,  some  trustworthy  person  might  have  the  charge  of 
the  Church-going  paupers ;  the  children  might  be  given 
into  the  care  of  well-conducted  adults :  many  arrange- 
ments could  be  devised  that  would  remove  from  our 
workhouses  the  stigma  of  being  places  where  on  Sunday 
mornings  Catholics  are  shut  up  and  not  allowed  to  hear  mass. 
But  mass  is  not  our  poor  Catholic's  only  want,  though 
it  is  a  very  important  one.  He  requires  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  unless  he  is  ill,  very  often  unless^  he  is 
dangerously  ill,  he  has  great  difficulty  thrown  in  his 
way.  A  priest,  who  has  one  or  two  hours  a  week  within 
the  workhouse,  must  set  aside  some  portion  of  this  time 
for  hearing  confessions,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  to 
be  heard  in  the  Board-room,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Catholics.  ^  It  is  well  if  all  the  inmates  have  this 
opportunity  of  going  to  confession.  In  some  cases  if  they 
have  permission  to  go  to  mass  on  Sunday  morning,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  see  the  priest  on  his  week-day  visit. 
They,  arriving  at  the  Catholic  Church  just  as  mass  is 
going  to  begin,  at  11  o'clock,  must,  if  they  would  go  to 
confession  at  all,  ask  the  priest  to  hear  them,  at  what  is  of 
all  others  the  most  inconvenient  hour  of  the  week.  And 
for  holy  communion,  such  as  have  leave  to  go  to  mass, 
may  then  no  doubt  go  to  communion,  if  they  have  the 
bodily  strength  to  fast  till  long  past  midday ;  but,  con- 
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sidering  that  this  leave  is  seldom  given  except  to  the  age  d 
this  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  And  they  have  to  make 
tlieir  confession  precede  their  commnnion  as  best  they  may. 
But  their  case  is  a  happy  one  compared  with  that  of  many 
of  their  fellow-inmates.  How  are  those  who  never  enter 
a  Catholic  Church,  and  only  see  a  priest  from  one  to  two 
on  Wednesday,  or  between  five  and  seven  on  Thursday, — 
how  are  they  to  receive  holy  communion  ?  Poor  things ! 
They  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  Bread  :'*  but  all 
that  the  Guardians  can  do  to  keep  them  from  the  Bread 
of  Life,  they  do.  We  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  neg" 
lect  of  holy  things,  even  though  compulsory,  leaves  its 
impression  on  the  soul,  and  even  if  there  were  no  spiritual 
lethargy  to  overcome,  no  constant  temptations  to  fight 
against,  such  fearful  discipline  as  this  would  injure  all  but 
the  most  heroic  and  fervent  souls. 

One  other  grievance  there  is  to  wliich  the  adult  Catho- 
lic in  the  workhouse  is  subjected,  which  we  must  mention 
before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  children. 
From  the  enquiries  we  have  made,  it  seems  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  exception,  at  least  among  the  metropolitan 
workhouses,  to  the  practice  of  the  Protestant  chaplain 
reading  prayers  in  the  sick  wards  from  which  sick  Catho- 
lics are  unable  to  absent  themselves.  We  wonder  how  a 
single  Protestant,  in  a  room  lull  of  Catholics,  would  like 
hearing  the  Litany  of  Loretto  read  aloud  by  a  priest. 

We  now  turn  to  the  state  of  the  children,  and  hard  as 
the  spiritual  lot  of  the  adult  inmate  is,  that  of  the  child  is 
ten  thousand  times  worse.  The  present  administration 
of  the  Poor-Law  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  system 
on  a  very  large  scale  for  changing  the  religion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Catholic  poor,  who  come  under  its  operation. 
Thousands  are  thus  lost  to  the  Church  and  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  In  fact,  we  would  ask,  what  child  was 
ever  known  to  have  been  through  one  of  these  workhouse 
or  district  schools,  in  which  the  priest's  visit  is  limited  to 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  week,  entering  it  when  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  leaving  it  on  being  apprenticed,  or  on 
ceasing  to  be  a  burden  to  the  rates,  and  to  have  come  out 
a  Catholic?  Has  one  such  case  ever  happened?  We 
sincerely  confess  that  we  doubt  it.  It  is  the  general  lamen- 
tation of  the  clergy  who  attend  workhouses,  where  every 
facility  is  given  under  the  present  system,  that  the  chil- 
dren fall  away  when  they  come  out  of  the  workhouse. 
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What,  then,  must  be  expected  when  no  facilities  whatever 
are  aflforded ;  where,  as  in  the  metropohs,  an  hour  in  the 
week,  or  even  less,  are  all  that  are  at  the  priest's  disposal 
to  connteract  the  whole  tone  of  the  life  the  child  leads 
and  of  the  education  it  receives  ?  In  these  London  work- 
houses, there  have  been  some  cases  where  the  Guardians 
have  refused  to  compel  children,  though  they  were  very- 
young,  to  attend  the  priest's  instructions  against  their  will : 
others,  in  which  the  clergy  have  withdrawn  their  applica- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  commotion  that  was  created  by 
their  asking  for  an  unwilling  child :  others,  again,  where 
the  priest  has  had  to  fulfil  the  most  painful  duty  of  instruct- 
ing in  the  Catholic  religion  a  sullen  child  that  refuses  to 
speak  or  to  learn  any  thing  whatsoever.  The  fault  in  all 
these  cases  rests  on  a  system  that  in  reality  brings  a  child 
up  as  a  Protestant,  and  yet  pretends  to  fulfil  the  parent's 
request  that  it  may  be  taught  the  Catholic  religion. 

One  great  difficulty  that  we  encounter  in  treating  the 
subject  of  Workhouses  is,  that  the  practice  throughout  the 
kingdom  varies  so  very  materially,  great  liberality  some- 
times prevailing,  while  elsewhere  the  strict  enactment  of 
the  law  scarcely  has  effect.  We  will  first  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  instances  of  comparative  liberality :  we  only 
wish  that  they  were  more  frequent.  The  Clerical  Com- 
mittee in  London,  have  put  before  us,  in  their  publication 
called  **  The  Workhouse  Papers,"  a  case  which  we  trust 
is  already  widely  known,  but  to  which  we  are  glad  to  give 
an  increased  circulation.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  the 
liberality  with  which  the  regulations  of  the  Kirkdale  In- 
dustrial Schools  are  drawn  up,  is  such  as  to  put  to  shame 
the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards.  That  all 
is  there  done  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  or  that  is  required 
by  consistency  with  the  principle  that  animates  what  has 
been  already  done,  we  cannot  say.  A  priest  in  such  a 
position  and  with  such  duties,  ought  to  be  treated  precisely 
as  the  Protestant  chaplain  is  treated.  Why  should  he 
not  be  a  chaplain  also,  with  the  same  official  position 
in  the  house  and  in  the  schoolroom  ?  If  it  is  not  pre- 
ferred by  the  Catholic  authorities  that  these  children 
should  hear  mass  on  Sundays  in  the  nearest  Catholic 
Church,  as  may  very  probably  be  the  case,  a  convenient 
arrangement  ought  to  be  made  for  the  celebration  of  mass 
in  the  house.  And  a  very  different  proportion  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers  in  the   school. 
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"Why  should  not  a  Catholic  boy  b^  eligible  to  a  vacant 
pupil  teachership  because  there  are  two  Catholic  pupil 
teachers  already  ?  In  this  there  should  be  no  distinction 
of  religion.  The  fittest  ought  to  be  chosen,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  And  so  too,  why  must  the  master 
and  mistress,  and  assistant  masters  and  mistresses,  be  all 
Protestants? 

These  questions  are  all  asked,  however,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  present  system  is  still  to  continue.  That  it 
is  a  very  bad  one,  and  proves  itself  to  be  an  evil  tree  by 
its  evil  fruits,  the  following  account  clearly  shows. 

**The  amount  of  religious  liberty  bestowed  upon  the  Catholic 
children  who  are  educated  in  the  Workhouse  Industrial  Schools  at 
Kirkdale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  similar  establishments  in  and  near  the  metropolis. 
These  schools  contain  the  children  from  the  Liverpool  Parish 
Workhouse,  Brownlow  Hill,  where  on  admission  their  religion  is 
duly  registered.  At  the  end  of  each  month  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  Catholic  children  received  at  Kirkdale  is  furnished  to  the  priest, 
"who  has  access  to  the  whole  number  in  the  school  assembled  in  the 
dining  hall  for  prayers  and  instruction  on  Sundays  from  3  to  4  p.m., 
and  on  Wednesdays  from  6}j  to  7^  p.m.  By  a  resolution  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  Select  Vestry,  two  pupil  teachers  among 
the  boys  and  the  same  number  among  the  girls  are  to  be  Catholics  ; 
and  on  every  week-day  morning  the  priest  superintends  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Catechism  by  these  pupil  teachers  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
monitors,  to  the  Catholic  boys  and  girls  in  their  respective  School- 
rooms, or  he  instructs  them  himself,  as  he  thinks  best.  On 
Saturdays,  between  the  dinner  and  supper  hour,  the  children 
whose  confessions  are  to  be  heard,  assemble  for  that  purpose  in  a 
class-room  in  the  boys'  and  also  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house. 
The  Catholic  children  can  hear  mass  every  Sunday,  weather  per- 
mitting, being  conducted  for  that  purpose  to  the  nearest  Catholic 
Church.  They  can  also  hear  mass  on  Christmas-day,  Ascension- 
day  and  Good  Friday.  They  are  are  not  required  or  permitted  to 
attend  any  Protestant  prayers  or  instruction,  nor  is  the  chaplain  of 
the  Workhouse  allowed  to  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  priest  may  give  them  religious  books,  pictures  and  rosaries  : 
be  has  access  to  them,  at  his  discretion,  when  they  are  ill :  and 
every  month  a  list  is  given  to  him  of  the  children  who  have  been 
sent  out  to  service,  or  are  apprenticed,  and  of  the  parties  who  have 
engaged  them, 

**  Who  that  was'conversant  only  with  the  state  of  the  Metropolitan 
Workhouses  and  District  Schools  would  conjecture  that  this  is  an 
account  of  a  Workhouse  school  under  the  same  Poor-Law  with 
ourselves  ?     The  existence  of  such  regulations  is  a  convincing  proof 
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that  thej  are  quite  consistent  with  the  good  order  and  discipline 
of  the  house,  and  in  that  case  there  can  be  no  pretext  for  witli- 
holding  them  from  tlie  Catholic  inmates  of  the  London  Workhouses. 
It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  us  to  publish  them  ;  but  having  done  so, 
we  are  bound  to  saj  that  we  have  not  yet  told  all ;  there  is,  unhap- 
pily, another  side  of  the  picture  ;  and  the  Kirkdale  Schools  are  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  even  when  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
separate  religious  instruction,  the  faith  of  the  children  is  tampered 
with  by  the  system  of  education  that  is  adopted. 

*•  The  Rev.  Henry  Gibson  assures  us  that  very  many  children 
have  apostatized,  not  while  in  the  schools,  but  after  going  out  to 
place  with  parties  who  are  not  Catholics,  that  '  these  lamentable  falls 
are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  he  does  not  doubt  that  we  hereby 
lose  a  great  proportion  of  our  children.'  He  gives  an  appalling  proof 
of  this  assertion  :  *  Between  April  13th  and  May  31st,  sixty  Ca- 
tholic children  went  out  of  the  Schools  to  various  situations. 
About  forty  of  them  ,  have  gone  to  Protestant  and  Dissenting 
families.  Of  these  I  know  of  ten  children  actually  perverted  with- 
out any  hope  of  recovery,  and  when  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  others,  I  have  no  doubt  that  number  will  be  doubled  and 
even  trebled.' 

*'  The  cause  of  this  is  suflSciently  plain.  Though  these  Schools 
contain  600  children,  of  which  number  one  half  are  Catholics,  the 
education  is  not  only  not  Catholic  education  ;  it  is  not  even  mixed 
flilucatiou,  claiming  to  be  impartial,  from  which  all  religious  teach- 
ing is  professedly  excluded  ;  the  education  that  these  Catholic 
children  receive  is,  excepting  the  Catechetical  instruction,  simply 
and  avowedly,  Protestant.  The  master,  assistant  master,  mistress, 
assistant  mistresses  and  a  numerous  staff  of  pupil  teachers,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  pupil  teachers  we  have  already 
mentioned,  all  Protestants.  The  whole  of  the  education  is  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  chaplain  :  and  the 
nature  of  that  education  will  be  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  sub- 
joined correspondence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  must  be 
the  effect  upon  a  child's  mind  of  teaching  it  at  one  time  of  the  day 
to  regard  as  a  sacred  truth,  what  at  another  hour  it  is  taught  to 
look  upon  as  false  and  ridiculous. 

*'  On  the  28th  of  January,  1860,  the  Rev.  H.  Gibson  appealed  to 
the  Poor-Law  Board  against  a  resolution  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Select  Vestry,  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Local  Board.  The  object  of  the  appeal  was  to  obtain  from  the 
Poor-Law  Board  the  rejection  of  the  English  History  in  use  in  the 
School.     We  quote  the  words  of  the  letter  : 

*• '  A  very  slight  inspection  of  this  book  (which  is  published  by 
the  Sooiety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  that  it  is  written  in  a  manner  extremely  offensive  to  the 
Catholic  reader,  and  that  the  use  of  it  as  a  book  of  instruction  for 
Catholic  children  is  highly  objectionable.  Indeed  a  principal  object 
VOL.  XLVIII.-No.  XCVl.  3 
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of  tlie  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  appears  to  be  to  vilify  and  asperse 
the  Catholic  religion.  For  this  purpose  Catholics  are  represented 
as  holding  doctrines  which  thej  abhor  and  repudiate,  while  Catholic 
practices  are  never  mentioned  but  with  some  term  of  reproach.  In 
proof  of  this  I  may  refer  to  pages  13,  15,  50,  67,  81,  84,  85,  88, 
100,  111,  114,  and  many  other  passages  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  which  are  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  copy  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  you.  From  these  passages  you  will  see  what 
a  mere  mockery  it  becomes  for  me  to  attempt  to  instruct  the 
Catholic  children  in  their  faith,  when  the  very  next  hour,  perhaps, 
in  their  history  lesson,  they  hear  that  faith  branded  as  full  of  cor- 
ruption, error,  idolatry  and  superstition.  And  it  must  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Protestant 
instructors  to  explain  and  comment  upon. 

•' '  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  no  Protestant  History  of 
England  can  be  found  which  does  not  offend  the  feelings  and  belief 
of  Catholics.  In  proof  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  Corner's  English  History  (which  has  already 
passed  through  twenty-nine  editions),  Ince's  Outlines,  &c.  Besides, 
common  justice  requires  that  in  the  promiscuous  education  of  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  children,  the  least  objectionable  work  should 
be  chosen,  and  not  one  which  seems  written  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  calumniating  the  Catholic  religion.' 

"  On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Poor-Law  Board  acknowledged 
this  letter,  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  Mr.  Gibson,  having  receive|| 
no  further  communication,  wrote  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  his  letter  of  the  28th  January.  On  the  19th  of  April  the 
Poor-Law  Board  reply  that  they  had  at  once  communicated  with 
the  Select  Vestry  of  Liverpool,  and  that  they  had  received  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  adopted  by  the  Select  Vestry  on  the  21st. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows  : 

"  '  Kesolved,  that  the  Committee  having  taken  into  their  considera- 
tion the  letter  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  containing  the  complaint  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Gibson  against  the  History  of  England  in  use  in  the 
Schools,  and  having  deliberately  considered  the  question,  can  see 
no  reason  for  discontinuing  any  History  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.' 

*'  To  Mr.  Gibson's  remonstrance  that  his  object  in  appealing  to 
the  highest  Board  of  reference  on  Poor-Law  questions  was  to  obtain 
from  them  redress  of  a  grievance  which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  from 
the  local  authority,  the  Poor-Law  Board,  under  date  of  the  26th  of 
April,  1860,  answered  him  that, 

"  *  Though  the  Board  regret  that  any  book  should  be  in  general 
use  in  the  Kirkdale  Schools,  of  which,  acting  in  behalf  of  a  section 
of  the  children  in  the  Schools,  you  disapprove,  still,  as  the  Select 
Vestry  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  have  authority,  under  the  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  School,  to  prescribe  what  books 
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shall  be  used  and  read,  the  Board  do  not  think  that  any  advantage 
'would,  at  present,  result  from  their  again  addressing  them  on  tl»e 
suhject  whicli  you  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board.' 

"  We  now  proceed  to  place  before  the  reader  as  many  specimens 
as  our  space  will  permit,  of  a  book  from  which  300  Catholic  chil- 
dren in  the  Kirkdale  Schools  are  taught.  Can  we  wonder  that 
children  so  taught  do  not  persevere  in  the  Catholic  Faith  ? 

•* '  The  corrupt  doctrine  that  was  now  beginning  to  prevail  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper'  (p.  14). 
*  Worshipping  of  images  was  now  gaining  ground.  Attempts  had 
been  already  made  to  enforce  celibacy  on  the  clergy'  (p.  15).  '  One 
of  the  perverse  practices  which  was  remedied  at  the  Reformation, 
the  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity  in  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  may  be  traced  to  this  period'  (p.  50).  •  Corrup- 
tions which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  engrafted  upon  the  Scriptures* 
(p.  57).  '  It  is  because  our  Church  is  obliged  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  protestation  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  that  she  is  sometimes 
called  Protestant.  But  she  is  something  more  than  this,  unwilling 
as  the  Romanists  are  to  admit  her  claim.  She  is  a  true  branch  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the  Creed  speaks,  thougii  she 
be  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome'  (p.  81).  Henry 
VIII.  *  insisted  to  the  last  on  retaining  the  Romish  expression  of 
the  doctrine'  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  '  The  task  of  restoring  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  and  preparing  men's  minds  for  an  intelligent  recep- 
ttbn  of  the  blessing  conveyed  in  that  sacrament,  was  reserved  for 
the  purer  hands  of  his  successor'  (p.  85).  *The  comparatively 
modern  corruptions  of  Romanism  were  removed.  The  principal  of 
these  were,  the  practice  of  prajing  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  the 
withholding  the  Bible  from  general  use  ;  the  enforced  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  ;  the  doctrine  called  transubstantiation,  which  we  have 
already  explained  ;  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  ;  the  undue 
honour  paid  to  the  saints  and  images  ;  the  worship  paid  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  notion  connected 
with  it,  that  remission  can  be  purchased  from  the  Pope  in  favour 
of  ourselves  or  others'  (p.  88).  *  The  Romanists  in  England  seem 
at  first  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  reforms  which  Elizabetli  had 
brought  in.  They  might  well  have  been  unsettled  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  pretended  to  be  an  (Ecumenical 
Council'  (p.  100).  The  gunpowder  *  plot  must  ever  be  classed  with 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  as  instances  of  the  baleful  effects  produced  by  that  false 
zeal  in  religion,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  so  much  encouraged' 
(p.  111.)  'Released  from  the  shackles  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion.' (p.  114)." — Workhouse  Papers,  pp.  21-24. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  that  one  word  of  defence 

can  be  offered  for  this  state  of  things.     People  have  been 

ound  to  maintain  that  children  may  unite  for  secular  in- 
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struction  who  have  to  separate  for  catechism,  and  that 
such  secular  instruction  m;iy  be  good  of  its  kind  and  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rehgious  faith  of  the  cliild. 
We  do  not  believe  it  in  the  least  ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  those  who  do  would  defend  the  Workhouse  system. 
And  although  the  Protestant  chaplain  is  forbidden  to 
speak  to  the  Catholic  children  on  religion,  he  not  only 
may,  but  must,"""  examine  them  in  their  proficiency  in 
history  so  taught.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  Pro- 
testant schoolmaster  not  only  may,  but  must,  teach 
them  that  their  religion  is  false  and  ridiculous,  unless  he 
would,  contrary  to  his  own  religious  convictions,  deny  the 
assertions  and  gainsay  the  judgments  of  the  book  they  are 
bound  to  study.  Mr.  Gibson's  request  that  a  less  objec- 
tionable book,  though  still  a  Protestant  one,  should  be 
substituted  for  that  now  in  use,  is  moderation  itself;  and 
the  refusal  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  the  reason  they 
assign  of  their  perfect  confidence  in  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  show 
us  that  the  thoroughly  Protestant  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given  is  understood  and  avowed.  Now  is  not  this 
iniquitous  ?  What  amount  of  religious  instruction  can 
possibly  counteract  such  influences  ?  We  learn  from  the 
number  of  the  *'  Workhouse  Papers'*  we  have  been  quot- 
ing, that  as  soon  as  the  children  who  have  gone  through 
this  training,  are  exposed  to  the  temptations  against  their 
faith  which  must  necessarily  exist  when  Catholic  children 
are  sent  into  Protestant  situations  or  apprenticed  to  Pro- 
testant masters,  they  almost  invariably  leave  their  religion. 
We  should  doubt  y^x-^  much  whether  they  ever  get  another 
instead  of  it.  The  natural  result  of  being  taught  at  differ- 
ent hours  of  the  day  that  the  same  things  are  true  and 
false,  must  surely  be  to  sweep  all  religion  from  the  mind, 
and  to  plunge  it  into  hopeless  infidelity. 

If  a  Board  that  in  many  respects  has  made  such  liberal 

*  «'  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  Chaplain.  No.  2. 
To  examine  the  children,  and  to  catechize  such  as  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  at  least  once  in  every  month,  and  to  make  a 
record  of  the  same  and  state  the  dates  of  his  attendance,  the 
general  progress  and  condition  of  the  children,  and  the  m(\ral  and 
religious  state  of  the  inmates  generally,  in  a  book  termed  the 
Chaplain's  Report.'' — Consol.  Order,  Art.  211.  "  This  applies  to  the 
general  as  well  as  to  the  religious  examination  of  the  workhouse 
children."— (53  Off.  Civ.)  Glen,  p.  157. 
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aiTanofements,  as  certainly  the  Liverpool  Select   Vestry 
has  done  at  Kirkdule,  can  rest  so  satisfied  while,  nnder 
their  sanction  and  orders,  300  Catholic  children  receive 
a  Protestant  education,   we  cannot  believe   that  in   any 
one  Workhouse  School  in  the  whole  country,  any  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  their  school  work  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  children.     In  all  Protestant  books  are 
studied,   and   in  all  they    are  expounded    by   Protestant 
teachers   who  are  not  even  warned   that  the   faith  of  a 
Catholic  child  is  to  be  respected.     And  if  the  results  are 
found  to  be  so  hurtful  in  an  instance  where,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  children  are  recognized  as  Catholics  and  really 
treated  as  such,  we  cannot  expect  from  the  Metropolitan 
system  anything  short  of  the  entire  loss  of  every  child  who 
is  subjected  to  it  for  a  sufficient  time.     By  the  Metropolitan 
system,  we  do  not  mean  the  startling  case  of  a  school  of 
422  children,  those  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary's  Lambeth 
at  Norwood,  or  the  still  more  startling  case  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  District  School  of  796  children,  of  whom  not 
one  is   acknowledged   to   be  a  Catholic   or   ever   sees   a 
priest;  of  course  all  the  Catholics  that  there  are  amongst 
tlieni   will,  before  they   come  out,  have   learnt  to   abhor 
the  religion  that  they  ought  to  profess.     But  we  will  ask 
what  chance  have  tho  five  children  whom  the  priest  is  per- 
mitted to  see    between   nine   and  ten  on   Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  of  preserving  their  religion,   when  there  are 
887  other  children    with  whom   they   are  brought  up  as 
Protestants    in   all   other  respects,  in  the    Central   Lon- 
don District   School   at   Hanwell?      Nor   is  there   more 
hope  for  the   four  children    who  see  the  priest  from  two 
to    four  on    Saturday,  their    half  holiday,  at  the    North 
Surrey  District    School   at   Anerley,   containing,  as  that 
school   does,   608    chiMren.      Nor,    to   give  a    specimen 
of  a  Workhouse  School,  can  the  prospect  be  much  brighter 
of  the  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  the  seven  confessedly 
Catholic  children  among  500  others  in  the  Forest  Lane 
Schools  of    the   Whitechapel  Union.      These  few    chil- 
dren in  the  midst  of  many  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
exempted  from  attendance  at  the  Protestant  catechism  ; 
but   their  education  is  precisely   that    which   the   others 
receive,  and  that  is  education  on  Protestant  principles. 
What  is  called  impartial  education,  that  is,  godless  edu- 
cation, or  that  which  is   conducted  without  any  religious 
principles,  is  happily  not   popular    in  England;    but  we 
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cannot  understand  why  the  children  of  the  CathoHc  poor 
should  be  brought  up  as  if  they  were  not  Catholics  at  all. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  evil  is  confess- 
edly great  but  that  it  is  inevitable.  Such  an  answer  we 
should  account  a  very  encouraging  one,  for  it  would  imply 
that  if  a  remedy  were  pointed  out,  it  would  if  practicable 
be  adopted.  The  course  proposed  by  the  deputation  to 
Mr.  Villiers  is  a  very  simple  and  practicable  one,  the  only 
one  that  would  be  effectual,  and  yet  completely  remedying 
the  grievance  complained  of ;  it  is  that  all  Catholic  chil- 
dren should  be  sent  from  Workhouse  and  District  Schools 
to  some  Catholic  establishment,  and  that  the  same  sum 
should  be  paid  for  them  out  of  the  rates  that  they  now 
cost  to  their  respective  unions  or  parishes.  The  precedent 
of  the  extension  to  Catholics  of  a  share  of  the  Pailiamen- 
tary  Grant  for  Education  distributed  by  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  proves  that  the  necessary  details  of  the 
plan  are  perfectly  capable  of  arrangement.  And  the 
principle  on  which  our  demand  is  founded  has  already  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,''^"  which  pr.o- 
vides  that  the  '*  Guardians  may,  if  they  deem  proper,  with 
consent  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  contract  with  the  mana- 
gers of  any  certified  Industrial  School  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  any  pauper  child.''  A  powerful  Protest- 
ant Society,  of  which  the  Right  lion.  W.  Cowper  is  the 
president,  has  issued  a  Report,!  in  which  they  state  that 
they  propose  to  apply  to  the  legislature  to  enable  them  to 
take  young  women  from  Workhouses  into  *' Industrial 
Homes,''  their  respective  unions  to  contribute  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  society  under- 
taking to  supply  the  other  expenses.  All  that  such  a 
society  will  require  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  benevolent 
intention,  is  such  a  permissive  power  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians as  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  confers  upon  them  with 
regard  to  children.  But  we  wish  to  urge  strongly  upon 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  that  to  put  us  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Protestants  in  our  dealings  with 
Boards  of  Guardians,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  what 


*  20  and  21  Vict.  cap.  48.  sec.  21.  ' 

+  Keport  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Societj,  upon  the  proposed 
Industrial  Home  for  young  women,  and  the  Correspondence  with 
the  Poor-Law  Board.     London  :  Longmans,  1860. 
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may  be  permissive  only  with  them,  should  be  obligatory  ia 
cm' case.  We  have  known  so  many  instances  in  which 
guardians  have  exacted  conditions  from  Catholics  before 
they  would  give  up  children  to  them,  and  thus  so  far 
relieve  the  rate,  such  as  demanding  bonds  that  they  should 
never  again  become  chargeable,  which  in  similar  cases 
they  have  not  required  of  Protestants,  that  we  are  sure 
that  a  mere  legislative  permission,  which  would  do  all  that 
an  influential  Protestant  society  can  wish,  would  be  but  a 
partial  remedy  for  our  evils. 

If,  then,  the  power  conferred  by  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  were  converted  into  an  obligation,  a  remedy  would  bo 
efficiently  provided,  as  well  for  the  case  of  towns  like  Liver- 
pool, where  the  Catholic  poor  children  are  very  numerous, 
and  where  the  requisite  buildings  could  be  easily  provided, 
as  for  a  single  Catholic  child  when  left  in  some  country 
union,  which  child,  but  for  such  an  arrangement,  would 
lose  its  religion.  Such  a  system  would  put  an  end  to  a 
vast  number  of  the  complaints  that  the  clergy  have  con- 
stantly to  make  against  local  Boards  of  Guardians ;  and 
while  the  burdens  of  the  rates  would  be  in  no  way  in- 
creased. Catholics  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  true  fairness  and  religious  equality  into  that 
Poor-Law  practice  which  is  at  present  all  but  destitute  of 
such  attributes.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  if 
such  a  change  were  made  in  the  law,  we  should  find  in  the 
Catholic  body  such  zeal  for  souls,  and  such  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  emergency,  that  the  necessary  funds 
would  be  soon  found. 

That  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  singular  boon  to 
Catholic  pauper  children,  whatever  amount  of  access  to 
them  the  clergy  may  at  present  have,  is  very  plain ;  but 
there  is  one  class  of  them  in  piirticular,  whose  position  calls 
for  it  most  urgently.  We  allude  to  children  who  are  inmates 
of  workhouse  or  district  schools  which  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  residence  of  a  Catholic  priest.  In  their  case 
there  is  not  even  the  little  check  upon  their  being  brought 
up  as  Protestants,  which  is  provided  by  the  visits  few  and 
short  of  a  priest.  They  have  nothing  even  to  remind  them 
that  they  ever  were  Catholics.  For  instance,  at  this  mo- 
ment four  children  of  the  name  of  McDermot,  and  another 
called  Watkins,  whose  parents  are  inmates  of  Bermondsey 
union,  and  in  whose  behalf  application  has  been  made  to 
the  guardians  by  the  parents,  are  being  brought  up  as 
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Protectants .  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
told  McDermot,  the  father,  that  they  had  no  objection  to 
his  cliildren  being  brought  up  as  Catholics,  but  that  they 
would  not  go  to  any  expense  on  that  account.  On  hearinor 
this,  the  Rev.  W.  Stone  wrote  to  say  that  if  the  Board  would 
pay  to  some  Catholic  institution  the  same  sum  that  the 
children  now  cost  the  rates,  he  would  undertake  to  bear  all 
other  expenses  entailed  by  their  removal.  The  reply  was 
that  the  Board  had  not  the  power  to  entertain  his  applica- 
tion. The  question  was  not  even  asked  by  them,  before 
their  summary  rejection  of  the  case,  whether  it  was 
proposed  to  send  the  children  to  a  School  certified  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  We  must  say  that  we  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  could  possibly  be  found  more  con- 
clusive as  to  the  necessity  of  the  alteration  of  the  law  which 
we  have  been  advocating.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
any  limitations  as  to  the  distance  of  the  Catholic  orphan- 
ages to  which  pauper  children  may  be  sent  will  so  far  injure 
the  effect  of  such  a  concession,  and  will  proportionately  fall 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case.  There  is  no  reason 
why  children  should  not  be  sent  any  distance,  provided  a 
limit  is  put  to  the  expense  for  travelling  that  the  parish  or 
union  may  be  called  upon  to  bear ;  for  no  such  restriction 
has  been  placed  upon  our  reformatories  or  industrial 
schools,  and  inspection  by  one  of  the  Queen's  inspectors 
will  abundantly  provide  for  the  fitness  of  the  establishment 
without  the  necessity  of  personal  visits  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  for  which  alone  actual  neighbour- 
hood can  be  required. 

The  deputation  to  Mr.  Yilliers  proceed  to  propose  that 
*'in  default  of  such  schools,  Roman  Catholic  children 
should  be  caused  to  attend  some  Roman  Catholic  day 
school  within  a  reasonable  distance."  In  proposing  this 
the  deputation  were  not  suggesting  anything  unknown  to 
the  English  poor  law.  In  the  Report  for  1860,  the  children 
of  twenty-five  unions  are  returned  as  attending  national 
schools,  and  those  of  seven  others  either  attend  the  village 
school  or  particular  schools  that  are  named.  If  guardians 
are  not  required  to  send  their  children  above  a  certain  dis- 
tance, which  we  hope  sincerely  will  not  be  the  case,  then 
some  such  provision  as  this  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  place  to  advert  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  might  have  a  very  great  effect  for  good, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  very  much  overlooked.     We 
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mean  the  18  and  19  Victoria,  cap  34,  which  is  ''  an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  out- 
door relief.''  This  Act  it  will  be  seen  does  not  relate  to 
children  in  workhouses  ;  but  as  on  the  first  of  July,  1859,*-' 
no  less  than  253,717  children,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  were  in  the  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  we  could  not 
but  feel  surprise  at  the  small  number  of  those  who  had  the 
expenses  of  their  education  paid  out  of  the  rates,  in  virtue 
of  the  Act  we  have  quoted.  They  were  less  than  seven  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  thousand.  Now  the 
Act  provides  that  the  '*  guardians  may,  if  they  deem  pro- 
per, grant  relief  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  poor  person 
lawfully  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  any  child  of  such  person  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen,  in  any  school  to  be  approved  of  by  the  said 
guardians;"  *|  and  ''the  Poor-Law  Board  may  at  any 
time  issue  their  order  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
guardians  with  reference  to  the  mode,  time,  and  place,  in 
or  at  which  such  relief  shall  be  given,  or  such  education 
received.''  And  orphans  or  deserted  children  may  be 
relieved  in  like  manner. 

The  Poor-Law  Board  on  January  9,  1856,  issued  a 
circular  explanatory  of  this  Act,  and  in  it  they  said  that 
"it  is  clear  that  the  legislature  contemplated  that  the 
guardians  would  avail  themselves,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act,"  and 
the   Board    hoped    that  they   would  **  not  suffer  it  to  be 


*  Return  to  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be  printed,  April  20, 
1860,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Bazley,  of  children  not  inmates  of 
workhouses  or  pauper  schools,  on  July  1,  1859,  but  chargeable  to 
poor  rates,  who,  on  that  day  attended  day  schools  at  cost  of  parents 


or  relatives, 

Attended  day  schools  at  cost  of  poor  rates, 

"             "              "            other  parties,  includ 
rity  and  free  schools. 
Did  not  attend  any  day  school, 

Were  in  work,          ...          ...          ...          

Children  not  mentioned  in  the  Return,   ... 

...       65.656 
6,863 
ing  cha- 

...       35,212 
...       48,385 
...       34,364 
...       63,237 

Children  chargeable  to  poor  rates,  July  1,  1859, 

...     253,717 

**          January  1,  1860, 

...     260,254 
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neglected/'  And  after  directing  attention  to  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  gnardians  in  the  choice  of  the  day 
school,  the  Board  says :  '*  Tliey  must  remember,  however, 
that  while  they  have  to  approve  of  the  school  where  the 
pauper's  child  is  to  receive  education,  they  are  not  required 
to  select^  any  particular  school  for  any  child,  or  to  enforce 
any  particular  kind  of  education.  Heuce,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial that  they  should  avoid  every  act  which  might  be  con- 
strued to  evince  a  desire  on  their  part  to  use  this  authority 
as  a  means  of  interference  with  the  dictates  of  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  poor  person  to  whom  this  relief- is  to  be  applied, 
or  of  giving  any  undue  preference  to  any  particular  school 
over  others/'  This  allowance  is  not  to  be  deducted  from 
ordinary  relief.  "  The  attention  of  the  guardians  will  be 
more  imperatively  required  than  in  ordinary  cases,''  when 
orphans  are  living  with  relatives  or  friends.  The  guardians 
may  pay  the  master,  or  managers  of  the  day  school,  in- 
stead of  the  parents  ;  and  they  **  must  require  to  be  satis- 
fied of  the  due  attendance  of  the  child  at  the  school." 
Such  are  the  important  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  we  are 
sure  that  if  the  poor  were  made  aware  of  them,  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  them  largely.  We  attribute  the  very 
partial  efficiency  of  this  law  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little 
known. 

We  now  beg  our  reader's  attention  to  a  portion  of  our 
sul)ject  of  overwhelming  importance,  in  which  a  change  of 
the  law  is  of  the  most  imperative  necessity.  When  we 
spoke  a  few  moments  since  of  five  children  being  visited 
by  the  priest  at  Hanwell,  where  there  are  887  other  children 
who  are  professedly  brought  up  as  Protestants,  and  four 
Catholics  at  Anerley,  amongst  608,  not  to  mention  the 
worse  cases  of  the  Norwood  school  belonging  to  St.  Mary's 
Lambeth,  and  the  South  Metropolitan  District  School, 
of  whom  not  one  ever  sees  a  priest,  our  readers  must 
have  all  wondered  how  there  came  to  be  so  few  amongst 
so  many.  We  will  give  them  a  wider  insight  into 
the  proportions  in  some  of  the  London  workhouse  and 
district  schools,  premising  that  we  have  derived  our  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  these  schools  from 
the  "  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Toor-Law  Board,  1859-60," 
issued  about  a  month  ago,  and  of  the  number  who  are 
under  instruction,  from  personal  inquiry  of  the  clergy,  to 
whom  is  confided  the  charge  of  teaching  the  Catholic 
children  their  catechism. 
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There  are  three  Metropolitan  district  schools,  the  Cen- 
tral London  at  Hanwell,  the  North  Surrey  at  Anerley  or 
Fenge,  and  the  South  Metropolitan  at  Sutton,  all  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  The  others  here  mentioned  are  work- 
house schools. 

Central  London  has  altogether  892  chUdren.of  whom  5  receive  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion. 
North  Surrey,  . .  .608  . .  , .     4     . . 

South  Metropolitan ..  ..  796  ..  ••     o     .. 

Ill  the  three  Metropolitan " 

District  Schools  are  ..2296  ..  ••     9,  or  one  child  in  255- 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard's  (at 

Brentwood)  ..  ..  169  ..  ..     5     •• 

Whitechapel  (at  Forest  Lane)    506  ..  ..     7     •• 

Holborn        ..  ..  ..   128  ..  ••   12      . 

St.   George's  in  the  East  (at 

Plashet)    ..  ..  ..  286  ..  ..  n     .. 

Stepney  (at  Limehouse)  ..  437  ..  ..     5     •• 

St.  Mary's,  Lambetli,(at  Nor- 
wood)      ..  ..  ..  422  ..  ..     o     .. 

In  these  six  workhouse 

Schools  are        ..            ..     1948  children,  of  whom  40  receive  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
or  one  in  48.  

Making  a    total    number  of  4,244  children,  of  whom  49  receive  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
or  nearly  one  in  90. 

The  Poor-Law  Report  tells  us  that  there  are,  in  all, 
6,268  children  in  the  district  and  workhouse  schools  of  the 
metropolis.  We  have  not  extended  our  inqjuiries  so  far 
as  to  have  ascertained  precisely  how  many  are  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but  we  should  cer- 
tainly overstate  the  case  if  we  were  to  say  that  there  are 
one  hundred  in  the  whole  metropolitan  district.  We  have 
given  the  precise  numbers  in  schools  numbering  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  these  we  have  not  selected 
because  they  are  the  worst  cases.  On  the  contrary,  Hol- 
born is  the  best  we  know  in  London.  Now,  can  any  man 
believe  that  out  of  6,268  children,  taken  from  the  poorest 
classes  in  London,  only  100  are  Catholics,  or  one  in 
sixty-two  ?  And  if  it  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  it  is 
improbable  in  so  high  a  degree  that  one  may  almost  call  it 
impossible,  that  of  these  6,268,  none  besides  the  one  hun- 
dred are  Catholics,  we  ask,  how  are  we  to  find  out  the 
others  who  ought  to  be  Catholics  ?  and,  how  comes  it  that 
these  children  who  ought  to  be  Catholics,  are  being  edu- 
cated as  Protestants  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  two  questions  we  wish  we  could  give 
an  answer.  Something  of  an  answer  we  hope  to  receive 
when  the  Returns  are  made,  for  which  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  moved  on  the  third  of  April 
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last,"^  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  expect  a  full  state- 
meut  of  tlie  truth,  but  the  data  from  which  these  returus 
will  be  made  cauuot  furuish  the  full  iuformatiou  we  require. 
For  eveu  supposiug  the  method  of  registeriug  iu  the  lu- 
door  Relief  List  the  religiou  of  the  pauper  ou  his  admis- 
siou  to  the  workhouse,  to  be  iu  all  cases  satisfactory,  the 
registration  of  the  religiou  of  orphaus,  aud  of  deserted  and 
illegitimate  children  is  extremely  imperfect,  if  not  altogether 
wanting ;  so  much  so  that  we  feel  sure  that  if  the  Returns 
were  to  specify  the  children  of  these  classes  respectively, 
we  should  hardly  iind  one  who  had  been  registered  as  a 
Catholic.  The  fact  that  the  Poor-Law  Board  should  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  issue  an  Order,  in  August  last, 
to  **  remedy  an  omission  in  the  letter''  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, is  sufficieut  evideuce,  we  fear,  that  orphaus  have 
never  been  registered  as  Catholics.  And  after  the  opposi- 
tion of  certain  boards  of  guardians,  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Villiers,  and  since  the  letter  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  (12th  Report,  p.  34),  begging  the  guar- 
dians to  '*  observe  that  the  Order  does  not  impose  any 
compulsory  obligation  or  duty  upon  them,  that  it  is  per- 
missive in  its  form,  and  suggestive  only  of  the  adoption  of 
this  line  of  conduct,"  we  have  great  reason  to  fear  lest  the 


*  "  Poor-law  Denominational  Returns. — Mr.  Joseph  Ewart 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  religions 
respectively,  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief  on  the  first  of  January  last, 
distinguishing  the  number  of  adults  and  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  ;  the  number  of  workhouses  and  workhouse  schools  iu 
which  Roman  Catholics  had  liberty  to  attend  their  own  worship  ; 
the  number  in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  admitted  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates  ;  the  number 
in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  visitors  are  proscribed,  and 
the  reasons  ;  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  religious  designation 
of  children  classed  as  Protestants  has  been  altered  on  appeal,  and 
also  of  children  classed  as  Roman  Catholics;  the  number  of  reli- 
gious designations,  investigated  on  application  of  relatives,  or  others 
entitled  to  apply  for  such  investigation  ;  and  of  investigations  at 
the  instance  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  the  number  of  com- 
plaints from  Roman  Catholic  priests,  which  had  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. 

"  (The  foregoing,  except  as  regards  the  number  of  inmates,  to  bo 
given  for  three  years,  ending  Lady-day,  1860.) 

"Agreed  to." 
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issue  of  this  Order  should  not  have  in  any  way  amended 
the  manner  of  registering  the  rehgion  of  orphans.  How- 
ever, this  might  be  ascertained.  Perhaps  some  member  of 
parhament  will  move  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  parishes 
and  unions  which  follow  the  directions  of  the  August 
Order. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  that  provision  has 
been  made, — and  that  but  a  partial  pro  vision, -—for  the 
registration  of  the  religion  of  the  legitimate  children  of 
inmates  only,  is  hardly,  we  think,  appreciated  ;  for  few  are 
aware  of  the  proportion  between  the  legitimate  children  of 
inmates  and  the  other  children  in  workhouses.  Unfor- 
timately  the  Report  of  the  first  of  January,  1860,  which 
is  the  day  respecting  which  Mr.  Ewart's  returns  will  be 
made,  which  now  lies  before  us,'"'  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tweeen  the  various  classes  of  infant  poor.  ^  But  the  pre- 
ceding Reportt  gives  us  exactly  the  information  we  require 
of  the  state  of  things  in  this  particular  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1859.  The  total  numbers  in  the  two  Reports  are 
very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  later  Report  gives  its  returns 
from  a  greater  number  of  unions,  so  that  the  happy  dimi- 
nution of  pauperism  in  the  past  year  will  not  much  affect 
the  figures  we  have  now  to  put  before  our  readers. 


CHILDREN 

1859.                  i860.           Ir 
In  629  Unions.  In  645  Unions. 

1859-         i860. 

I  30  Unions     In  38  Unions 
In  Metropolitan  District. 

Of   able-bodied  in-C  Illegitimate     . 
mates,                    (.  Others   .. 

7.306 
8.107     . 

15.241 

508         ) 
1,524         i 

2,746 

Of  not  able-bodied   ^  Illegitimate      . 
inmates,                  (   Others  .. 

1.050     > 
2.375     ) 

27.427 

192        I 
473         J 

4.946 

Orphans,  or  relieved  without  parents. 

.      25.532 

3.831 

Lunatics     .. 

308 

.       44-578J 
.       37.868 

321 

42.989 
33.579 

33 
6,561 

42 

Total  In-door  pauper  children 

In  School    

7.734 

Infants,  lunatics,  &c.  not  at  school, 

6,710 

9,410 

1859— In  629  Unions. 

In  30  Metropolitan  Unions. 

Children  of  Inmates 

5  Illegitimate 
\  Others      .. 

>    8.356 
10,382 

.. 

700 
1,997 

Total  children  of  inmates . . 
Orphans,  or  relieved  without  parents 
Lunatics 

18.738 

25.532 

308 

;: 

2,697 

3.831 

33 

Total  In  door  pauper  children . . 

.. 

44.578 

6.561 

*  Twelfth  Report,  p.  184. 

t  Eleventh  Report,  pp.  184,  196. 

\  This  total  is  erroneously  given  in  the  Report  as  44,608. 
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We  see  therefore  that  of  the  forty- three  thousand  chil- 
dren in  645  (out  of  a  total  of  748)  unions  and  parishes,  only 
about  ten  thousand  are  the  legitimate  children  of  inmates, 
about  eight  thousand  are  illegitimate  children  of  inmates, 
and  deducting  the  lunatics,  about  twenty-five''^'  thousand 
have  no  parents  to  speak  for  them.  The  proportions  be- 
tween the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate  children  of  in- 
mates are  different  in  the  metropolis,  but  the  proportions 
between  the  children  of  inmates  and  those  who  have  no 
parents  in  the  workhouse,  are  much  the  same  as  those  that 
prevail  throughout  the  country.  Thus  of  every  one  hun- 
dred children  the  proportions  are  nearly  as  follows : 

In  645  unions.     In  38  London  unions. 
Legitimate  children  of  inmates        23  ...         ...         31 

Illegitimate  children  of  inmates       19  ...         ...         11 

Orphans  or  relieved  without  parents  58  ...         ...         58 

More  than  half  of  the  children  in  workhouses  and  dis- 
trict schools  are  orphans,  or  are  relieved  without  their 
parents,  and  of  the  remainder  a  very  considerable  number 
are  illegitimate.  ^ 

But  seriously  imperfect  as  our  information  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  number  of  Catholic  children  in  work- 
houses, even  when  Mr.  Ewart's  returns  are  in  our  hands, 
on  account  of  the  defective  character  of  the  registration, 
which  even  the  August  Order,  if  compulsory,  would  only 
have  partially  remedied,  we  shall  continue  in  a  state  of  the 
profoundest  ignorance  as  to  the  creed  of  the  inmates  of  the 
district  schools.  Our  own  belief  is  that  the  religion  of  the 
child  is  not  registered  in  these  schools  at  all;  we  are  un- 
willing to  assert  a  negative,  which  is  at  all  times  prover- 
bially difficult  to  prove,  and  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  proof 
as  to  proceedings  within  workhouse  walls  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  enter,  and  where  we  have  no  right  to  ask  a 
question ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  orders  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  on  the  17th  of  March,  1847,  and  the  23rd  of 

*  In  July  1857  there  were  26,566  orphans  or  other  children  relieved 

without  parents. 
„Jan.  1858    ,.        „     27,523 
„  July  1858     „        „     26,226 

At  the  latter  date  there  were  in  629  Unions :-        In  every  100  children  :— 

Legitimate  children  of  inmates  ...     8,742         ...  about  2H 

Illegitimate  ...  ...  ...     7,160         17 

Orphans,  or  relieved  without  parents     ...   26,226         61^ 
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August,  1859,  respect  workhouses  only ;  «ind  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  observed  in  places  to  which 
they  are  not  made  applicable.  A  member  of  parliament 
would  do  good  service  here  also  if  he  would  put  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  registration  of  the  religion  of  children 
in  district  schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  when 
we  remember  th;it  in  the  three  metropolitan  district  schools 
there  are  no  less  than  2296  children. 

And  we  must  beg  our  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  of  these  two  thousand  three  hundred  children,^ 
only  nine  ever  see  a  priest.  The  very  best  proportions  of 
the  London  Workhouse  Schools  tell  a  tale  of  awful  griev- 
ance, but  in  the  District  Schools  the  system  of  proselytism 
has  reached  its  climax.  At  Holborn  one  child  in  ten 
receives  instruction ;  in  the  six  Workhouse  Schools  we 
have  mentioned  the  proportion  is  one  child  in  48 ;  in  five 
of  them  (omitting  Holborn)  it  is  one  in  65  ;  but  in  these 
District  Schools  it  is  one  child  in  255.  We  have  but  to 
subjoin  the  names  of  the  Unions  and  Parishes  from  which 
the  children  are  sent  to  these  District  Schools,  to  enable 
any  one  who  knows  London  to  see  that  these  children  are 
collected  from  districts  that  are  as  thickly  peopled  with 
Irish  poor  as  any  portions  of  the  Metropolis. 

Central  London:  City  of  London,  East  London, 
St.  Saviour's,  West  London,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
According  to  Census  of  1851,  Population  189,076.  Chil- 
dren under  instruction  Jive. 

South  Metropolitan :  Greenwich,  St.  Olave  Southwark, 
Bermondsev,  Camberwell,  St.  Mary  Newington,  St. 
Mary  Rotherhithe.  In  1851  Population  304,156.  Chil- 
dren under  instruction  none. 

North  Surrey :  Chelsea,  Croydon,  Kingston,  Levsris- 
ham,  Richmond,  Wandsworth  and  Clapham.  In  1851 
Population  216,709.     Children  under  Instruction /owr. 

Total  population  in  1851  of  these  three  Districts  709,941. 
Indoor  pauper  children  receiving  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
religion  nine.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  estimate  how 
much  the  population  has  increased  since  1851. 

Without  occupying  the  reader's  time  by  attempting  any 
calculation  of  the  real  number  of  Catholics  in  the  Metropolis, 
as  such  estimates  must  be  very  uncertain,  we  proceed  to  the 
second  of  the  two  queries  which  these  statistics  respecting 
London  pauper  children  suggest.  How  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  so  many  children  who  ought  to  be  Catholics  are 
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treated  as  if  they  were,  and  are  thus  caused  to  become, 
Protestants  ?  To  answer  this  we  must  point  out  what  are 
the  present  legal  tests  of  religion  in  the  case  of  pauper 
children,  and  we  will  try  to  show  how  badly  they  work. 

We  have  already  quoted  that  portion  of  the  19th  sec.  of 
4th  and  5th  William  IV.  cap.  76,  which  relates  to  adults : 
we  will  now  give  the  remainder  of  it  which  concerns  chil- 
dren in  workhouses  and  workhouse-schools.  It  enacts 
that  no  rules,  &c.,  ''shall  authorize  the  education  of  any 
child  in  a  workhouse  in  any  religious  creed  other  than 
that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such 
child,  and  to  which  such  parents  or  parent  shall  object,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  to  which  the  godfather  or  god- 
mother of  such  orphan  shall  so  object:"  and  it  provides 
that  it  **  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  licensed  minister 
of  the  religious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  work- 
house, at  all  times  in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  such 
inmate,  to  visit  such  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
religious  assistance  to  such  inmate,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  his  child  or  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion."  To  this  last  provision  the 
122nd  Art.  of  the  Consolidated  Order  has  added? 
**  And  such  religious  assistance  or  instruction  shall  be 
strictly  confined  to  inmates  who  are  of  the  religious  per- 
suasion of  such  minister,  and  to  the  children  of  such 
inmates."  We  are  afraid  that  if  our  reader  attempts 
to  draw  from  these  words  an  idea  of  those  for  whom  the 
law  provides  instruction  in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  will  find 
himself  sadly  in  need  of  an  interpreter.  And  practice, 
which  usually  gives  us  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  is  in 
this  case  so  various  that  it  is  no  guide. 

If  the  law  had  enacted  that  no  child  should  be  educated 
in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that  professed  by  the 
parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  and  had  gone 
on  to  provide  for  such  child  being  duly  visited  by  a 
"  licensed  minister  of  such  religious  persuasion"  in  order 
that  it  might  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  its  religion, 
such  an  enactment  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible. 
But  if  it  chose  to  give  the  parent,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
orphan,  the  sponsor,  the  power  to  object  to  the  child 
being  brought  up  in  its  parent's  religion,  this  provision 
should  not  have  been  made  in  words  that  could  by  any 
possibility  bear  another  nieaning.  Such,  however,  is  the 
disgraceful  carelessness  with  which  even  the  most  import- 
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ant  clauses  of  Acts  of  Parliament  are  often  drawn,  that 
the  wording  of  this  19th  section  has  given  rise  to  a  prac- 
tice which  is  directly  opposite  to  that  which,  we  are  con- 
vinced, was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  Parliament 
intended,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  religion  of  the  child 
should  be  that  of  the  parent,  unless  the  parent  or  sponsor 
objected ;  but  the  words  of  the  Act  are  such,  that  many, 
if  not  most  Boards  of  Guardians,  assume  it  to  be  that  the 
child  shall  be  educated  in  the  Established  religion,  unless 
the  parent  or  sponsor  objects.  That  this  is  a  strained 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  we  believe  ;  and  we  even  think 
and  hope  that  if  it  were  brought  before  a  Court  of  Law  it 
might  be  declared  not  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Act;  but  the 
insertion  of  the  word  and  before  the  clause  respecting 
objection  has  given  rise  to  it.  The  Act  says  that  the 
child  shall  not  be  educated  in  any  other  religion  than  that 
professed  by  the  parents,  and  to  which  they  or  the  sponsor 
shall  object.  Those  who  wish  to  interpret  the  Act  against 
us  say  that  two  things  are  required  to  point  out  a  child's 
religion  ;  1st,  that  it  shall  be  that  professed  by  the  parent, 
and  2ndly,  that  the  parent  or  sponsor  shall  object  to  its 
being  brought  up  in  any  other ;  and  that  these  two  condi- 
tions must  both  be  verified  to  entitle  the  child  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  law.  But  the  clause  is  negative,  so  that  the 
and  is  disjunctive,  not  cumulative.  If  you  say  that  a  child 
shall  not  be  educated  in  any  religion  but  that  professed  by  its 
parents,  you  exclude  all  religions  but  one;  and  if  you  further 
declare  that  it  shall  7iot  be  brought  up  in  any  religion  to 
which  its  parents  object,  you  empower  them  to  object  to  the 
religion  they  themselves  profess,  and  to  prevent  their  child 
from  being  educated  in  it ;  but  you  have  by  such  an  enact- 
ment simply  ruled  that  in  the  latter  case  a  child  shall  have 
no  rehgion  at  all.  This  nonsense  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
tlie  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Act,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  they  were  altered.  They  do  not  say  what  our 
opponents  would  have  them  say ;  but  neither  do  they  say 
what  we  think  Parliament  intended  to  say :  surely  then 
they  should  be  changed.  And  so  little  js  required  to  ren- 
der the  clause  at  once  intelligible  and  equitable.  If,  when 
this  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  *'in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth,"  was  passing  through 
Committee,  some  Member  of  Parliament  had  suggested 
that  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  the  clause  should 
run  that  every  pauper  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
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religion  of  its  parents,  ''unless  the  parents  or  sponsors 
should  object,"  who  can  doubt  that  this  change  would 
have  been  adopted  ?  If  it  had  been,  hundreds,  not  to  say 
thousands,  of  children  of  Catholic  parents  would  have  been 
educated  as  Catholics,  and  the  country  would  have  been 
saved  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  v/holesale  acts  of  injus- 
tice of  modern  times. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  piece  of  carelessness  in 
this  most  important  19th  section.  When  the  Act  comes 
to  speak  of  the  admission  into  the  workhouse  of  the 
'licensed  minister,''  it  only  empowers  him  to  afford  reli- 
gious assistance  to  such  inmate,  and  to  instruct  his  child 
or  children.  And,  consistently  with  this,  the  Consolidated 
Order  (art.  122)  expressly  confines  the  instruction  to  the 
children  of  inmates.  But  we  have*  seen  thixt 'tnore  than 
half  the  children  in  workhouses  are  not  the  children  of 
inmates,  being  deserted  children  or  orphans ;  and  as  the  law 
does  not  empower  a  "  licensed  minister"  to  visit  them,  in 
many  unions  such  children  are  brought  up  as  Protestants. 
This,  however,  is  expressly  against  the  former  clause, 
which  forbids  the  education  of  the  child  in  any  religion  but 
that  of  its  parents,  without  specifying  that  by  parents  it 
means  only  those  parents  who  are  inmates  of  workhouses. 
In  fact,  it  clearly  shows  that  it  does  not  mean  the  children 
of  inmates  only,  for  it  speaks  expressly  of  orphans ;  and, 
therefore,  the  limitation  of  the  permission  to  the  **  licensed 
minister"  to  instruct  only  the  children  of  inmates  is  clearly 
the  result  of  carelessness  in  drawing  the  Act ;  for  whilst 
the  first  portion  provides  that  the  orphan  shall  be  a  Catho- 
lic, the  second  does  not  permit  the  priest  to  visit  him. 

VVhat  precise  change  of  the  law  should  be  proposed  is  a 
matter  that  deserves  the  very  gravest  consideration.  Mr. 
Russell,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  proposes 
that  all  children  should  be  registered  as  of  the  religion  of 
the  father,  unless  he  direct  otherwise  ;  or  if  the  father  be 
dead,  and  have  left  no  directions,  then  of  the  religion  of 
the  mother,  unless  she  direct  otherwise;  or  if  the  mother 
also  be  dead,  and  the  father  have  left  no  directions,  in  that 
case  that  the  child  should  be  registered  of  the  religion  of 
the  last  surviving  parent. 

In  the  memorial  of  the  Deputation  of  the  9th  of  March 
last,  we  have  another  test  of  a  child's  religion,  which  our 
readers  have  no  doubt  perused  in  the  second  number  of 
the  Workhouse  Papers.    It  varies  from  Mr.  Russell's  in 
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the  following:  particulars :  *'  If  the  father  shall  have  de- 
serted the  child,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  its  mother,  or  if 
the  child  be  illegitimate/'  its  religion  shall  be  that  of  its 
mother.  If  it  be  an  orphan,  and  the  father  have  left  no 
directions,  the  memorial  would  give  the  godfather  or  god- 
mother the  power  of  determining  its  religion,  and  in  de- 
fault of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor,  it  lays 
down  a  rule  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Russell,  except  that 
it  includes  the  case  of  illegitimate  children.  The  memo- 
rial goes  on  to  say  that  an  orphan  of  14  years  of  age  should 
be  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  religion,  and  that  the 
parents  may  give  directions,  which  must  be  observed. 
Perhaps  a  simpler  amendment  than  either  may  suffice. 

The  Poor  Law  Bom'd,  in  its  August  Order,  professes 
that  it  is  extending  to  orphans,  whose  sponsors  **  do  not 
give  information  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  such 
orphan,''  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  for 
other  children.  The  Board,  therefore,  says  nothing  of  any 
directions  on  the  part  of  either  parent  for  bringing  up  the 
children  in  a  religion  other  than  that  professed  by  them, 
and  it  lays  down  that  if  the  sponsors  object,  their  objection 
shall  be  final ;  but  the  Order  shows  us  the  nature  of  the 
Board's  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  by 
directing  the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  enter  in  the 
Indoor  Relief  List  as  the  religious  persuasion  of  an  orphan 
under  the  age  of  14  years,  **  the  religious  creed  which  was 
professed  by  the  father  of  such  orphan  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  if  the  master  know  or  can  ascertain  the  same  by 
reasonable  enquiry  ;  or,  if  the  same  cannot  be  so  ascer- 
tained, the  creed  professed  by  the  mother  of  such  orphan 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  if  the  same  be  known  to  the 
master,  or  can  be  by  him  in  like  manner  ascertained." 

Thus  we  are  provided  with  an  argument  from  a  General 
Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  itself,  that  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  19th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  William  IV.  is  correct. 
And  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  respecting 
children  in  the  North  Surrey  District  School,  to  which  be 
it  remembered  the  Order  is  not  extended,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  say,  under  date  February  17th,  1859,  **  If  they  are 
proved  to  be  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  the 
attendance  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  upon  them  will  at 
once  be  allowed."  We  take  it,  therefore,  for  granted, 
that  the  legislature  intended  a  pauper  child  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  rehgion  professed  by  its  father,  ascertained 
by    reasonable    enquiry,    and,    failing    this    knowledge. 
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in  that  professed  by  the  mother,  unless  the  parents 
should  object,  or  in  the  case  of  orphans,  unless  the  spon- 
sors should  object ;  and  what  we  now  ask  is,  that  as 
the  Act  has  practically,  and  that  through  the  care- 
lessness of  its  wording,  received  another  and  erroneous 
interpretation,  it  may  be  so  far  altered  as  to  make  it 
carry  upon  its  very  face  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  The  Board  call  their  Order  supple- 
mental to  the  Act,  and  intended  to  supply  an  omis- 
sion :  we  must  say  tliat  we  can  see  no  omission  in  the 
Act  in  this  respect,  for  the  words  ordering  that  the 
child  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents 
are  as  applicable  to  orphan  children  as  to  those  whose 
parents  are  living,  and  this  would  be  shown  clearly 
enough  if  the  clause  continued,  **  unless  the  parents,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  the  godfather  or  godmother 
object.'' 

This  provision  of  the  godfather  or  godmother  being  em- 
powered to  direct  in  what  religion  an  orphan  child  shall 
be  brought  up  is  one  of  very  great  value.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  father  of  a  child  might,  if  he  chose,  cause  his 
child  to  be  brought  up  in  a  religion  different  from  his 
own,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  marriage,  this  might 
very  easily  happen.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  issue  of 
mixed  marriages  that  the  power  conferred  upon  the  spon- 
sors could  be  of  any  use  ;  for  in  all  other  cases  if  a  god- 
father or  godmother  can  be  found,  the  religion  of  the 
parents  must  far  more  easily  be  ascertained,  and  the  spon- 
sors who  are  of  the  same  religion  with  both  parents  would 
have  no  reason  to  interfere.  But  where  the  parents  are  of 
different  religions  there  has  probably  been  an  agreement 
between  them  as  to  the  religion  in  which  the  children  are 
to  be  brought  up,  and  that  religion  the  sponsors  are  sure 
to  profess ;  or  at  any  rate  the  baptism  of  the  child  will  be 
the  best  presumptive  evidence,  failing  any  explicit  direc- 
tion, of  the  will  of  the  father  as  to  the  religion  of  the  child, 
whether  it  be  his  own  religion  or  not.  For  this  reason  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  blotted  out  the  clause  em- 
powering the  sponsors  to  object  to  the  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  faith  of  its  parents  ;  and  we  consider  it  an  infi- 
nitely preferable  enactment  to  that  in  the  District  Schools 
Act,  which  gives  this  power  to  the  *'  next  of  kin,''  or  to 
those  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  the  Keformatory 
Act,  which  give  the  authority  in  the  case  of  an  orphan  to 
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*'  the  p^iiardian  or  nearest  adult  relative."  To  these,  how- 
ever, we  must  return  when  we  have  fully  discussed  the 
Woi-khouse  Act,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so 
much. 

If  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  alter  the  19th  sec, 
it  should  be  asked  not  only  to  make  the  change  we  have 
suggested,  and  to  add  a  proviso  that  an  illegitimate  child 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  its  mother,  but 
also  to  modify  the  subsequent  clause  so  that  the  **  licensed 
minister''  may  be  permitted  to  visit  and  instruct  all  those 
whom  the  Act  has  previously  determined  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  religion  professed  by  him.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  clause  confining  his  visits  to  the  children  of 
inmates  requires  amendment.  ^  And  the  simplest  form 
that  this  amenduient  could  possibly  take  would  be  to  pro- 
vide in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  religious  registration 
which  is  now  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  two 
General  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  March  17, 
1847,  and  August  23,  1859.  ^  In  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  there  is  this  very  provision,  and  the  words  there 
used  might  be  proposed  to  Parliament  for  this  case.  *'  In 
every  Industrial  iSchool  a  Book  shall  be  kept  by  the  Mana- 
gers, to  which  access  shall  be  had  at  all  reasonable  hours,  in 
which  the  Religious  Denomination  of  the  child  when  admit- 
ted to  the  Industrial  School  shall  be  entered."""  If  this 
admirable  clause  were  inserted  in  an  Amendment  of  the 
19th  sec.  of  the  Workhouse  Act,  it  would  be  very  simple  and 
easy  afterwards  to  enact  that  the  **  licensed  minister  of  any 
religious  persuasion  may  visit  and  instruct  all  who  are 
registered  as  of  that  persuasion."  It  is  mostijimportant 
that  registration  should  be  enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
for  not  only  is  the  authority  of  the  Order  of  August  last  set 
at  nought  by  some,  we  know  not  howmany,  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  many  parishes  and 
unions  which  are  incorporated  under  Local  Acts,  to  which 
the  Orders  of  1847  and  1859  do  not  apply.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  provision  for  religious  freedom  should  not 
extend  to  every  parish  and  union  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  anomalous  than  that  St.  Pancras  or 
St.  Marylebone  should  not  be  bound  by  regulations  which 
are  considered  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  such  importance 


*  20  and  21  Vic.  cap.  48,  sec.  10. 
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to  the  relipflous  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  large  numher 
of  workhouses  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  their  Order. 
By  this  means,  again,  it  will  be  at  once  extended  to  Dis- 
trict Schools,  for  whichj  of  all  places,  it  is  most  needed. 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  well  that  something 
should  be  done  to  obtain  better  arrangements  for  the 
priest's  visit  and  instructions.  It  does  not  seem  to  require 
legislative  interference;  for  the  words  of  the  Act  of  William , 
*'  at  all  times  in  the  day,"  or  of  the  Act  of  Victoria,  "  at 
all  reasonable  times  of  the  day,"  are  sufficiently  ample, 
and  their  effect  is  not  injured  by  the  122nd  Article  of  the 
Consolidated  Order,  which  says  that  it  shall  not  be  **  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the 
other  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ;"  but  every  one  must 
feel  that  from  nine  to  ten  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
which  is  the  time  allowed  at  the  Central  London  School,  is 
inadequate ;  and  that  the  instruction  at  the  North  Surrey 
School  being  given  on  the  children's  weekly  haU'-holiday, 
between  two  and  four,  must  not  only  be  said  to  be  incon- 
venient, bat  to  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  fixed 
at  that  time  on  purpose  to  give  the  children  a  distaste  for 
their  catechism.  The  Protestant  children  must  receive 
instruction  more  frequently  than  this ;  and  what  becomes 
of  the  Catholic  children  at  that  time  ? 

We  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  the  extreme  careless- 
ness with  which  a  section  of  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  most 
vitally  affecting  us,  has  been  drawn  up.  In  turning  now 
to  the  Act  (7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  101.)  which  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  District  Schools,  we  find  a 
grave  discrepancy  which  we  can  hardly  believe  was  inten- 
tionally introduced.  Its  43rd  sec,  after  repeating  the 
words  which  require  the  education  of  a  child  not  to  be  in 
a  religion  other  than  that  professed  by  the  parents,  and  to 
which  the  parents  may  object,  adds,  ^*  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  orphan  or  deserted  child,  to  which  his  neort  ofhin  may 
object."  There  can  be  no  reason  for  giving  any  rule  but 
the  religion  of  the  parents  of  a  deserted  child  when  it  can 
be  ascertained,  and  most  certainly  it  can  be  ascertained 
when  the  next  of  kin  is  pi'oducible.  And  nothing  could 
be  worse  legislation  than  to  make  one  rule  for  the  religion 
of  orphans  in  Workhouses  and  another  in  District  Schools. 
The  present  practice  interprets  these  two  Acts  to  mean 
that  on  an  orphan  child  being  sent  to  a  workhouse,  how- 
ever well  the  parent's  religion  may  be  known  to  have  been 
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Catholic,  the  child  is  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Protestant 
until  the  godfather  or  godmother  objects;  it  is  then  to  be 
educated  as  a  Catholic :  but  this  same  child  may  be  sent 
to  a  district  school  by  consent  of  its  guardian  (7  and  8 
Vict.,  cap.  101.  sees.  40,  51.)  and  then  it  will  again  be 
educated  as  a  Protestant  until  its  next  of  kin  objects,  and 
then  its  religious  instruction  is  to  be  once  more  changed 
and  it  is  to  be  a  Catholic  once  more.  What  religioa 
would  a  child  have  whose  religious  instruction  had  thus 
varied?  And  yet,  if  the  objection  be  required  in  order 
that  the  child  may  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  its 
parents,  (as  practically  it  is  required,  whether  such  be 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  no,)  then  this 
bandying  about  of  a  child's  soul  is  ordered  by  the  law  of 
England  !  We  are  not  over  sanguine  in  expecting  that 
everyone,  without  exception,  will  say  with  ourselves.  Let 
the  best  manner  of  determining  the  religion  of  an  orphan 
child  be  decided  upon,  and  then  let  the  same  rule  prevail 
in  Workhouses  and  in  District  Schools.  And  why  should 
not  the  same  rule  prevail  in  Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  also  ?  The  Acts  20  and  21  Victoria,  cap.  b^, 
sec.  6,  and  cap.  48,  sec.  10,  should  be  amended,  and  all 
four  Acts"''"  should  be  made  to  contain  the  same  test  of  an 
orphan's  religion. 

^  That  the  parent  should  be  called  upon  to  '^  object"  to 
his  child  being  brought  up  in  any  religion  other  than  his 
own — to  turn  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  letter  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  ordinary  practice  at  least  in 
the  metropolis — is  a  grievance  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  which  is  indicted  on  an  adult  by  not  granting  him 
the  assistance  of  the  priest  except  upon  his  own  '*  re* 
quest.''  Registration  in  a  certain  religion  should  entitle 
the  pauper,  whether  adult  or  infant,  to  the  ministrations 
of  a  priest  or  minister  of  that  religion.  At  present,  the 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  poor  is  very  strong  that 
they  will  be  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  disfavour  if  they 
act  as  Catholics,  or  demand  that  their  children  shall  be 
brought  up  as  Catholics ;  and  the  present  law  and  practice 


*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Russell's  pamphlet,  (p.  30)  that  all  the 
faults  of  the  19th  sec.  of  our  Act  of  William  IV.  exist  also,  and 
therefore  require  amendment,  in  the  29th  sec.  of  the  Irish  Poor- 
Law,  1  and  2  Victoria,  cap.  46. 
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promote  an  abominable  hypocrisy,  by  inducing  poor  Ca- 
tholics to  sin  against  their  consciences  through  human 
respect.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  their  impression  of  the 
effect  produced  by  their  avowal  of  religious  consistency, 
has  not  been  and  is  not  unfounded.  At  any  rate,  while 
it  prevails,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  temptation 
should  be  taken  away.  Again,  there  are  others  who 
believe  that  if  they  demanded  that  their  children  should 
be  brought  up  as  Catholics,  they  would  be  sent  back  from 
the  District  School,  and  being  conscious  of  the  value  of 
the  education  there  given,  they  have  been  known,  to  their 
own  future  remorse  and  misery,  in  consequence  of  this  false 
impression,  to  barter  away  their  children's  souls  for  their 
secular  advantages.  In  behalf  of  such  persons  also,  it  is 
needful  for  justice  sake,  to  make  a  rule  that  without 
further  request  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  all  children  shall 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  which  they  are  registered. 
The  registration  is  under  the  parent's  direction,  and  this 
should  be  enough. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
iiialities  required  in  some  places  in  making  this  requisi- 
tion. ^  Guardians  frequently  require  that  the  request  shall 
be  witnessed  by  the  master  or  matron,  and  though  this 
seems  and  perhaps  is  intended  to  be  only  a  provision  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  request,  it  has  a  result  that  ap- 

f  roaches  in  some  cases  very  near  indeed  to  intimidation, 
n  many  cases  masters  and  matrons  are  fair  enough,  audi 
the  inmate  might  not  fear  to  make  such  a  declaration 
before  them  ;  but  there  are  also  many  workhouses  in  which 
this  rule  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
parent,  if  timid,  from  making  the  request  at  all. 

There  is  also  another  pressing  reason  for  our  asking 
that  the  registration  should  be  at  once  followed  as  point- 
ing out  the  religion  of  the  child.  If  an  objection  or  request 
be  required,  some  little  time  may  pass  before  it  is  made  in 
due  form.  ^  During  this  iiiterval  the  child  receives  in- 
struction in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  is  treated  as  a 
Protestant.  It  was  taught  as  a  Catholic  before  it  entered 
the  workhouse,  it  is  so  taught  again  when  the  request  has 
been  made ;  and  surely  there  is  no  one  who  would  not 
acknowledge  that  an  interval  of  contradictory  religious 
teaching  must  be  seriously  injurious.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  make  a  child  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
it  is  the  very  way  to  make  it  an  infidel ;  and  it  can  only  be 
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defended  by  tliose  who  would  prefer  to  see  it  an  infidel 
rather  than  a  Papist. 

We  are  not  writing  of  evident  and  flapfrant  breaches  of 
the  law,  such  as  a  case  we  know  in  which  the  request  of  a 
mother  to  have  her  children  brought  up  Catholics  was  not 
granted  because  she  had  not  produced  an  order  to  that 
effect  from  her  husband  (himself  a  Catholic)  who  was  in 
Australia.  The  case  to  which  we  here  allude  is  in  this 
state  at  the  present  day,  the  Catholic  father  in  Australia, 
— the  Catholic  mother  and  her  children  in  the  workhouse, 
and  the  latter  brought  up  Protestants  in  spite  of  the 
mother's  wish, — the  name  of  the  family  is  Power,  and  that 
of  the  union,  to  its  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  Stepney.  We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  of  evidently  illegal  and  tyrannical 
acts  such  as  this,  but  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  is  to^  commonly  interpreted.  The 
two  last  numbers  of  the  vVorkhouse  Papers  furnish  us 
with  apposite  instances  of  injustice  of  this  description. 
Tlie  District  Schools  Act  empowers  the  next  of  kin  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  religion  of  deserted  children  and 
orphans.  The  case  of  the  McCarthys  shows  what  difficulties 
can  be  thrown  in  a  poor  woman's  way  to  prevent  her  doing 
her  duty  by  her  brother's  children,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  she  is  a  poor  woman,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly helpless  and  friendless ;  for  few  things  could  be  more 
amusing  than  the  expedition  with  which  the  authorities  of 
the  North  Surrey  District  Schools  discover  the  validity  of 
Mrs.  Gorman's  claim,  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  in  a 
lawyer's  letter. 

The  story  of  the  Coles,  related  in  the  *' Workhouse 
Paper"  for  July,  excites  within  us  feelings  of  far  deeper 
indignation.  The  father  and  mother  were  Catholics,  the 
latter,  when  on  her  death-bed,  expressed  her  wish  that  her 
children  might  be  educated  as  Catholics, — to  this  request, 
in  writing,  she  set  her  mark ;  on  another  occasion  she 
repeated  it  before  two  of  her  friends,  who  can  now  be 
referred  to  as  witnesses  ;  a  correspondence  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union, — Stepney, 
again, — and  with  the  Poor-Law  Board  ever  since  last 
January  twelvemonths.  Mr.  Farnall,  the  Poor-Law  In- 
spector, has  remonstrated,  the  Poor-Law  Board  issued 
their  August  Order — all  in  vain :  these  children  now,  as 
all  this  while  they  have  been,  are  being  taught  the  Protes- 
tant religion.     If,  ultimately,  right  should  prevail  over 
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might,  who  will  say  that  James  Cole,  a  boy  now  nine  years 
of  age,  will  ever  lose  the  religious  impressions  thus  ini- 
quitously  stamped  into  his  mind  ? 

This  last  is  a  case  in  which,  at  least  as  far  as  one  child 
is  concerned,  the  godfather  and  godmother  were  inacces- 
sible. But  in  the  instances  in  which  they  can  be  found, 
look  what  this  interpretation  of  the  law  entails !  There 
are  some  unions  in  which  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
sponsors  is  required.  Nothing  could  easily  be  devised 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view,  if  that  end 
is  that  the  children  of  deceased  Catholic  parents  should 
be  educated  as  Protestants.  These  poor  people,  for  the 
sponsors  of  poor  peoples'  children  are  generally  themselves 
poor,  are  required  to  leave  their  work  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  sometimes  for  more,  for  Boards  of  Guardians  are  not 
over  particular  about  keeping  jpoor  people  waiting ;  and 
this  is  exactly  equivalent  to  nning  them  that  sum  of 
money  which  they  could  have  earned  as  wages  during  the 
time  thus  occupied.  Then  there  is  probably  nothing  that 
people  of  this  class  hate  with  a  more  cordial  hatred  than 
having  to  appear  before,  and  be  examined  and  questioned 
by,  these  Boards.  They  are  poor  Irish,  and  they  know  that 
they  are  not  looked  upon  with  much  favour  by  English 
guardians,  especially  when  they  have  in  hand  a  work  that 
they  are  aware  is  distasteful.  Any  one  who  is  the  least 
conversant  with  the  feelings  of  an  Irish  labourer,  will  know 
what  all  this  will  cost  him  ;  and  if  it  be  a  poor  woman  who 
is  godmother,  the  effort  will  be  not  less  severe.  And  all 
this  is  to  be  borne  for  another  man's  child.  Is  not  this 
trying  the  fervour  of  their  own  zeal  for  religion  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  is  it  not  relying  on  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  that  so,  by  dereliction  of  a  duty  rendered  as  irksome 
as  possible,  the  child  of  Catholics  may  be  made  a  Protes- 
tant? 

Lest  we  should  seem  to  be  drawing  on  our  imagination 
for  a  way  in  which  the  existing  law,  as  vulgarly  interpreted, 
may  become  an  excessive  hardship,  we  will  transcribe  for 
our  reader's  benefit  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  the  Stepney 
Board — this  same  Stepney  Board — to  the  Hev.  Bernard 
Fallon. 

After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  two  written  applica- 
tions from  sponsors,  the  clerk  of  the  Stepney  Union  writes 
mider  date  of  21st  May,  1859 ;—  , 
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**  And  I  am  to  inform  you  that  as  the  Board  require  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  who  object  to  the 
instruction  of  children  in  the  Limehouse  Establishment,  in  the 
Established  Religion,  they  are  anxious  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
making  such  written  applications  in  future." 

There  can  be,  of  course,  no  difference  between  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  parents  or  sponsors,  respectively^  are  to 
make  application  that  the  priest  may  visit  and  instruct 
children.  As  far  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  have  expressed  their  opinion  very  clearly, 
and  hence  we  may  deduce  what  they  would  say  if  this 
proceeding  were  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  but  a  Board 
of  Guardians  which,  like  Stepney,  has  disregarded  the 
General  Order  of  August  last,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
overawed  by  a  letter  of  the  same  authority  addressed  to 
other  parties.  But  as  this  letter  may  be  of  some  weight 
in  the  eyes  of  other  Boards,  we  think  that  we  may  bo 
doing  good  service  in  placing  it  on  record  in  this  place. 
It  is  addressed  to  J.  T.  Rowsell,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Central  London  District  School, 
under  date  of  23  July,  1853. 

*'  The  Board  direct  me  to  state  to  the  Managers  of  the  District 
School,  that  it  appears  to  them  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  43rd  section  of  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.  c.  101,  to  refuse  admis- 
sion, at  any  reasonable  time  of  the  day,  to  a  Koman  Catholic  Priest, 
whom  the  parents  of  any  child  have  requested  to  visit  such  child 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  it  religious  instruction,  provided  that 
a  written  request  by  the  parents  be  produced  to  the  managers  or  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  that  there  be  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubting  that  it  expresses  the  wish  of  the  parents  that 
the  child  should  receive  ^religious  instruction  accordingly.  Upon 
the  facts  of  the  present  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rayner,  the  Board 
are  of  opinion,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  iuforraed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  request  of  the  parents  was  addressed,  not  to  the 
managers,  but  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  himself,  by  whom  it 
has  been  produced  to  the  superintendent,  cannot  be  deemed  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  this  general  principle  ;  and 
they  think  therefore  that  if  the  managers  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
parent's  wish,  no  impediment  should  be  offered  to  tlia  religious 
instruction,  at  reasonable  times,  of  the  children  in  question  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest." 

We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
the  Poor-Law  Board  as  it  deserves.  Whichever  political 
party  be  in  power,  we  have  no  fear  but  that  a  case  cai'ried 
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on  appeal  to  the  Poor-Law  Board,  will  be  judged  with 
fairness  and  equity.  The  only  fault  that  we  have  to  find 
is,  that  they  are  too  timid  in  enforcing  their  own  judg- 
ments upon  unwilling  Boards  of  Guardians.  Whether 
this  is  ovving  to  a  want  of  sufficient  jurisdictional  power, 
or  what  its  cause  may  be,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
we  suffer  seriously  from  it.  What  comfort  is  it  in  the 
Coles'  case  to  feel  that  the  Poor-Law  Board  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Stepney  Union  is  acting  unjustly?  What  con- 
solation^ is  it  to  Mr.  Gibson,  whose  300  children  are 
taught  in  their  history  lesson,  to  hate  the  Church,  that 
the  Poor-Law  Board  **  regret''  such  a  state  of  things? 
What  use  was  it  to  Mrs.  Gorman  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  enclosing  "for  her  information," 
a  resolution  of  the  Chelsea  Guardians  who  had  so  long 
treated  her,  and  the  children  entrusted  to  her,  with  con- 
tempt? What  must  we  all  feel  to  see  the  Order  of 
August  become  a  dead  letter,  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  Order  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  that  we  have  a  serious  grievance  that  needs 
redress  ?  We  are  quite  willing,  as  the  Board  asks  us  to  do 
in  its  letter  to  Mr.  Langdale  of  the  21st  of  April,  to  re- 
gard that  Order  as  a  proof  that  "  the  Board  are  most 
desirous  upon  all  occasions  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  section  which  is  intended  to  secure 
religious  freedom  and  independence  to  the  inmates  of  all 
Workhouses ;"  but^  how  comes  it  that  all  this  good  will 
is  so  very  inefficacious?  Their  last  Beport,  now  before 
us,  gives  an  amusing  proof  of  their  willingness  in  our 
behalf,  for  while  in  the  year  1859,  they  issued  1,450  other 
Orders  of  which  they  despatched  altogether  21,432  copies, 
of  the  August  Order  alone  they  sent  out  no  less  than 
17,273  copies,  or  nearly  as  many  as  all  the  other  orders 
put  together.  And  now  Mr.  Villiers  tells  us  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  its  legality. 
Counsel's  opinion  has  been  taken  on  the  subject ;  why 
does  not  this  opinion  appear  in  the  appendix  of  the  last 
Keport  ?  Is  it  possible  that  powers  so  ample  as  theirs, 
which  to  the  unlearned  reader  seem  limited  only  in  the 
matter  of  administration  of  relief  in  individual  cases,  are 
yet  not  ample  enough  to  empower  them  legally  to  make 
this  Order  ?  If  it  be  so,  let  Parliament  at  once  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  either  give  us  what  the  Poor-Law 
Board  have  thus  publicly  acknowledged   they  consider 
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most  fair  and  just,  or  let  the  powers  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board  be  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  them  to  do  us  justice. 
Mr.  Villiers  must  excuse  us  if  we  do  him  any  wrong ;  but 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
his  attempt  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  Order  on  his 
predecessors  in  office,  looked  as  if  he  were  withdrawing 
the  obligatory  character  of  the  Order,  not  through  any 
doubt  of  its  legality,  but  from  intimidation.  How  comes 
it  that  in  writing  to  Mr.  Langdale  the  Order  is  a  subject 
of  boast  and  self-gratulation  ;  while  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kin- 
naird, its  authorship  is  disclaimed?  We  cannot  help 
remembering  that  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.  P.,  is 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  and  that  that 
body  have  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Order.  The 
following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  one  of  their  circulars. 

••  The  Committee  have  also  prosecuted  most  actively  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  New  Order  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  orphan  children  in  workhouses.  It  is  apparently  based 
on  the  most  liberal  principles,  but  it  is  in  reality  destructive  to 
religious  freedom,  and  would,  if  continued,  be  productive  of  serious 
evil.  This  attempt,  however,  was  only  the  preliminary  move  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  Romish  priests  as  chaplains  to  the  parish 
unions,  'endowed  with  all  the  rights  and  facilities  in  respect  of 
Roman  Catholics  which  the  Protestant  chaplain  is  endowed  with.' 
But  from  the  decided  and  persistent  opposition  oflfered  by  the 
Guardians,  who  have  been  informed  through  the  Alliance  of  the 
bearing  of  the  case,  the  obnoxious  Order  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  cau- 
celled  by  the  Government." 

While  we  see  and  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Poor-Law  Board  judges  us  fairly,  and  would  not  strain 
the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  us  as  the 
Local  Boards  too  often  do,  we  cannot  help  also  feeling 
and  bitterly  lamenting  the  weakness  of  the  Central  Board. 
Whether  it  be  really  a  want  of  authority,  and  that  another 
Act  of  Parliament  is  wanted  to  express  their  powers  in  if 
possible  more  ample  words,  or  whether  it  be  fear  of  their 
turbulent  subjects,  the  guardians,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
in  their  confidence  to  be  able  to  pronounce. 

We  have  now  given  our  readers  some  insight  into  the 
causes  of  the  startling  fact  that,  in  London,  of  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  children  in  the  District  Schools, 
only  nine  children  are  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  number  of  6,268  pauper  school  chil- 
dren, not  100  are  taught  their  catechism  by  a  priest. 
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The  trouble  ^  that  the  clergy  have  had  to  go  through  in 
order  to  obtain  access  to  this  small  number,  has  been  very 
great  indeed.  And  when  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
all  the  requisite  formalities  accomplished,  what  good  can 
they  hope  to  do  under  the  present  system  ?  In  very  few 
cases  are  the  children  permitted  to  have  catechisms  or 
religious  books  except  while  actually  in  the  priest's  pre- 
sence. In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  children 
never  assist  at  mass,  hear  a  sermon,  or  enter  the  doors  of 
a  Catholic  Church.  Their  secular  instruction  is  taken 
from  books  written  by  Protestants,  and  taught  to  them  by 
Protestants.  They  live  in  a  thoroughly  Protestant  atmos- 
phere. If  they  fear  those  with  whom  they  are,  they  fear 
Protestauts.  If  they  are  treated  kindly,  as  at  least  in  the 
District  Schools  they  certainly  are,  and  they  come  to  love 
those  about  them,  the  objects  of  their  love  are  Protestants. 
Whether  they  are  influenced  by  fear,  or  whether  they  are 
influenced  by  love,  the  influence  over  them  is  ever  exercised 
by^  Protestants.  And  the  strongest  influence  of  all  to  which 
children  can  be  subjected,  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  children  amongst  whom  they  are,  is  Protestant.  Two 
or  three  exceptions  amongst  a  large  mass  of  children  must 
have  very  unusual  firmness  not  to  give  way  under  the 
ridicule  and  opposition  of  their  companions.  Many  have 
so  given  way,  not  necessarily  through  any  unfair  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  workhouse  or 
school,  but  from  the  natural,  and  all  but  inevitable 
effects  of  the  present  system.  Nobody  but  the  Protestant 
Alliance  will  oppose  us  if  we  ask  that  Catholic  children 
may  be  given  into  Catholic  hands,  and  that  the  guardians 
should  pay  towards  their  maintenance  what  they  now  cost 
the  rates.  When  justice  can  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pense, there  are  very  few  amongst  us  who  would  not  be 
glad  to  do  it.  A  word  to  his  representative  in  Parliament 
from  each  one  who  would  be  glad  to  see  ^y^is  justice  done, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  poor  *'  that  will  in  no  wise 
lose  its  reward.  Forasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  to  the 
least  of  these  My  little  ones,  you  have  done  it  unto  Me.*' 


P.S. — As  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the 
19th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, we  subjoin  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  section 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  conference  with  the 
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Lords,  who  had  rejected  it,  as   quoted  by  the  Hon.   C. 
Langdale,  and  reported  in  the  *'  Tablet"  of  July  2,  1859.  , 

"  The  Commons  disagree  to  the  said  amendment. — 
"I.  Because  it  is  essentially  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  reli- 
gious freedom  that  the  provisions  contained  in  this  clause  should 
be,  and  should  be  known  and  acknowledged  to  be,  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  such  declaration  is  more  especially  necessary  in  a  mea- 
sure so  deeply  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  and 
afl'ecting  every  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  whatever  may  be 
their  religious  persuasion. 

"  II.  Because  though  it  may  be  true  that  no  new  law  or'change'of 
the  law,  is  introduced  by  this  clause,  yet  it  relates  to  some  mat- 
ters which  have  not  hitherto  been  specifically  defined  by  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  recognized  as  law  by  any  series  of  decisions,  and 
therefore  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  legality  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  said  clause  should  be  made  manifest  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  by  express  declaration. 

"  III.  Because  even  supposing  such  clause  not  to  be  necessary,  less 
evil  would  arise  from  a  superfluous  declaratory  enactment  than  from 
the  possible  existence  of  doubt  on  a  subject  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  religious  feelings  and  consciences  of  the  people." 

The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  regarded  the  clause 
as  strongly  in  favour  of  religious  freedom,  and  as  only 
explicitly  affirming  what  was  previously  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  sense  which  has  been  given  to  the  clause 
is,  that  *'  the  orphan  child  of  deceased  Catholic  parents 
shall  be  educated  in  the  Established  religion,  unless  the 
Godfather  or  Godmother  shall  object,"  and  this  is  a  violent 
invasion  of  religious  freedom,  and  such  an  enactment 
would  have  been  a  **  new  law  or  change  of  the  law"  in  a 
most  important  matter.  An  Act  of  Parliament  should 
always  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  Common 
Law,  unless  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  its  intention  to  dero- 
gate from  the  Common  Law.  ^  And  in  this  case  the  inter- 
pretation given,  which  is  against  the  Common  Law,  is 
contrary  to  the  simple  grammatical  construction  of  the 
words.  A  negative  precept  is  broken  by  the  infringement 
of  either  portion,  though  linked  by  a  conjunction.  **  Do 
not  visit  John  and  James"  is  broken  though  you  visit 
John  only  and  not  James.  '*  Do  not  educate  the  child  in 
any  religion  other  than  that  of  its  parents,  and  to  which 
they  or  the  Sponsors  shall  object"  is  broken  whether  you 
educate  it  in  a  religion  other  than  that  of  its  parents,  or  in 
a  religion  to  which  its  .parents  or  Sponsors  object.     The 
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latter  provision  was  no  clonbt  intended  to  override  the 
former,  and  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  sole  exception  to  the 
absolute  ruling  of  the  law  that  the  child  shall  be  educated 
in  its  parents'  religion. 


Art.  II. — Fr.  Rogeri  Bacon  Opera  qucedam  hactemts  inedlta.  Vol.  I. 
containing,  I.  Opus  Tertiura  ;  II.  Opus  Minus  ;  III.  Compendium 
Philosophise.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Jjiterature,  King's  College.  London  :  Longman,  Green,  Brown, 
and  Roberts,  1859. 

THE  fame  of  Roger  Bacon  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
his  more  distinguished  namesake.  The  latter  is  pre- 
eminently the  Bacon  of  English  literature  and  philosophy ; 
the  popular  reputation  of  the  great  Franciscan  is  of  a  very 
equivocal  character.  To  many  he  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known. Those  to  whom  his  name  is  less  unfamiliar  liave 
heard  of  him  chiefly  in  connection  with  certain  marvellous 
mediaeval  legends,  of  which  he  is  the  traditionary  hero. 
Many  regard  him  as  little  better  than  a  necromancer  or  a 
charlatan.  The  *'  WonderfuU  Historic  of  Fryer  Bacon"  is 
perhaps  an  exaggeration  of  the  notions  frequently  enter- 
tained regarding  him ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  taken  as 
fairly  representing  their  general  character;  and  few  of 
those  who  have  been  amused  by  the  extravagant  tales 
ubout  the  talking  head  of  brass  constructed  by  him,  or  about 
his  transmuting  elixir,  and  his  wingless  flights  through  the 
air,  have  ever  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wonders  of 
learning,  of  science,  and  of  profound  inventive  genius, 
which  distinguish  his  Opus  Majus  and  his  Secreta  Arils 
et  Natures  from  every  other  literary  production  of  the 
mediaeval  period. 

We  hasten,  therefore,  with  very  peculiar  gratification,  to 
express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  distinguished  projector  of  the  series  of  **  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,'*  for  the  early  place  which  he  has  assigned 
in  the  collection  to  the  unpublished  works  of  Roger  Bacon. 
It  is  highly  creditable  as  wellto  the  energy  and  ^activity  of 
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Sir  Jolin  Romllly,  as  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  editors  who 
have  laboured  under  his  direction,  that  the  volumes  issued 
within  the  short  space  of  three  years  from  the  first  mooting 
of  the  project,  already  number  nearly  a  score.  Of  these, 
however,  the  great  majority  are  purely  historical.  There 
are  only  three,  indeed — the  polemical  volume,  edited  by 
Mr.  Shirley,  '*  Fa&iculi  Zizaniorum  Johannis  Wicliff 
cum  Tricico/'  that  of  Bishop  Pecock,  edited  by  Mr. 
Babington,  and  Mr.  Wright's  Collection  of  Political 
Poems,  from  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  downwards  ; — which 
are  not  chronicles  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
even  the  two  less  purely  historical  volumes  which  we  have 
excepted,  however  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  religious 
and  political  condition  of  the  time,  throw  but  little  light  on 
its  literature  or  philosophy.  Now  most  of  the  writings  of 
Roger  Bacon  have  this  peculiar  interest,  that  they  not 
only  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
his  own  personal  attainments,  but  they  are  in  some  sense 
a  picture  of  the  learning  and  literature  of  the  entire  age  to 
which  he  belonged.  Each  of  the  many  specific  treatises 
which  he  left  behind  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
resume  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  subject  which  it 
treats  ;  and  the  Opus  Majus  has  long  been  known  to  the 
small  class  of  scholars  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
these  studies,  as  a  systematic  encycl()pa3dia  of  mediaeval 
letters,  philosophy,  and  natural  science.  The  same  may 
be  said,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  truly,  of  the  prin- 
cipal work  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  so-called 
Opus  Tertium,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
collection. 

The  majority  of  the  modern  writers  who  discuss  the 
character  of  the  pliiloso[)hy  of  Roger  Bacon,  regard  him 
as  the  great  antagonist  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  his 
age,  and  describe  his  system  as  the  solitary  struggle  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  human  intellect  against  the  trammels 
to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  empty  formalism  under 
which  the  unsubstanticxl  pretensions  of  the  schools  were 
disguised.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  prefer 
to  judge  the  character  of  the  age  by  the  philosophy  of  this, 
its  most  eminent  representative  ;  and  who  ihus  hold  up  his 
learning  and  his  success  as  an  evidence  of  much  higher 
enlightenment  than  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
period,  and  as  a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  ignorance  and 
obscurantism  which  is  popularly  made  against  it.     The 
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history  of  Roger  Bacon,  therefore,  has  an  mterest  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  attaches  to  his  own  person.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  consider  him  apart  from  the 
time  in  which  he  flourished;  and  his  works  are  no  less  im- 
portant for  their  relations  to  the  literary  condition  and 
character  of  his  contemporaries,  than  as  illustrating  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  his  own  also. 

It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  Roger  Bacon's 
career  has  but  few  of  the  characteristics  of  a  polemic.  His 
writings  hardly  ever  allude,  even  incidentally,  to  the  doctri- 
nal controversies  which  were  agitated  during  his  age.  Even 
those  philosophical  heresies,  the  discussion  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  have  possessed  for  him  some  peculiar  attrac- 
tion, pass  without  notice  in  his  pages.  We  learn  nothing 
from  him  of  the  Pantheistic  sects  of  his  day ;  whether  of 
the  Idealistic  Pantheists,  of  whom  Amaury  de  Bene  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  or  of  the  grosser  materialists,  who, 
like  David  de  Dinant,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
had  made  their  philosophical  speculations  the  vehicle  or 
the  mask  of  the  most  unbridled  moral  corruption.  For 
Roger  Bacon  these  controversies  seem  a  dead  letter ;  and 
it  is  almost  equally  so  for  the  purely  scholastic  discussions 
of  his  age.  Of  the  great  controversy  of  the  schools  in  his 
day— that  upon  Nominalism  and  Realism— his  writings, 
with  one  exception,  present  scarcely  a  single  ^  trace. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  spirit  of  his  phi- 
losophy, that  and  all  similar  discussions  are  utterly 
alien,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  these  dis- 
cussions turn  have  not  even  a  standing  place  in  his 
system.  If  he  was  a  schoolman  at  all,  it  certainly 
was  in  a  sense  widely  different ;  and  his  writings,  far 
from  disclosing  any  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  scho- 
lasticism, scarcely  even  show  a  trace  of  close  personal 
intercourse  with  the  celebrities  of  the  contemporary  philo- 
sophical or  theological  schools.  His  age,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  pre-eminently  the  golden  age  of  scholasticism. 
It  was  no  longer  confined  to  any  single  Church  or  nation. 
The  greatest  names  of  every  one  of  the  European  nations 
belong  to  the  century  in  which  Roger  Bacon  lived.  In  Italy, 
the  age  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventure  almost  exactly 
coincides  with  that  of  Bacon.  In  Germany,  Albert  the 
Great  was  born  almost  in  the  very  same  year.  ^  In  his  own 
country,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Bradwardine  preceded 
him  by  but  a  few  years.    The  great  Irish  schoolman,  John 
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Duns  Scotns,  reached  his  highest  eminence  about  the  close 
of  Bacon's  career.  William  of  Ockham,  Scotus's  most 
distinguished  scholar,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
neriod.  And  although  France  has  no  very  notable  native 
scholar  exactly  contemporary,  (for  William  of  Auvergne  is 
of  a  lower  rank,)  yet  the  University  of  Paris,  as  the  great 
c<Mitre  of  literary  activity,  may  claim  its  share  of  the  fame 
of  each  and  all  of  those  whom  we  have  named. 

Now,  although  Bacon  often  alludes  to  the  works  of 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  speaks  of  other  contemporary 
schoolmen,  we  do  not  find  that  he  maintained  with  any  of 
them  those  familiar  relations  which  might  be  presumed  to 
subsist  between  kindred  minds,  at  a  time  when  the  circle 
of  letters  was  so  limited,  and  when  the  means  of  intercom- 
munion were  so  entirely  confined  to  the  private  and 
personal  interchange  of  projects  and  opinions. 

Some  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact  may  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  was  peculiarly  un- 
favourable in  England  to  the  cultivation  of  any  form  of 
learning.  The  best  part  of  Bacon's  life  corresponds  witli 
the  angry  and  protracted  contest  between  Henry  and  his 
barons,  by  which  the  whole  social  system  in  England  was 
disorganized.  The  disputes  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  exercised 
a  most  prejudicial  influence  on  the  progress  of  learning,  by 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
introducing  angry  division  and  party-spirit  into  the  schools 
and  universities.  The  civil  and  political  contests  which 
succeeded, — the  proceedings  of  the  "  Mad  Parliament," 
and  of  the  "  Committee  of  Fifteen  " — carried  division  into 
almost  every  family  and  every  household  ;  and  the  entire 
struggle  was  marked  by  one  characteristic,  especially  un- 
favourable to  the  intercourse  which  had  commonly  sub- 
sisted between  all  the  great  schools  of  learning  in  the 
various  countries — the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  foreigners 
and  foreign  associations,  which  the  foreign  partialities  of 
King  Henry  had  created  among  the  Barons  of  England  and 
their  numerous  partisans,  both  in  the  commons  and  in  the 
clergy. 

Roger  Bacon  was  born  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  the  year  1214,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family.  Mr. 
Brewer"'^'  refers  in  one  of  his  editorial  notes  to  a  statement 

*  p.  Ix-ixv. 
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marie  by  Tanner,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  by  Brother 
Twine,  (now  in  the  library  of  Corpns  Christi  College, 
Oxford.)  to  the  effect  that  Bacon's  orighial  name  was 
David  Dee  de  Radik ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Franciscan  Order  that  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Brother  Roger  Bacon.  This  strange  allegation  scarcely 
needs  to  be  refuted.  If  we  except  the  single  MS.  to  which 
Mr.  Brewer  refers,  it  is  entirely  unsupported,  while  all  the 
ancient  authorities  concur  in  assigning  Bacon  as  the  true 
family  name.  There  is  good  reason  indeed  for  doubting 
whether  at  this  time  the  practice  of  changing  the  name  at 
entrance  into  religious  life  existed  in  the  Franciscan 
Order;  and  at  all  events  the  change,  where  it  did  prevail, 
only  affected  the  christian,  and  not  the  family,  or  surname, 
of  the  individual. 

Bacon's  family  took  the  king's  side  in  the  civil  contests  of 
the  period,  and  appear  to  have  suffered  severely  by  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  In  his  explanation  to 
Pope  Clement  IV.  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  had  to 
encounter  in  the  preparation  of  the  works  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  by  the  Pope's  desire,  he  states  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  necessary  funds,  he  had  despatched 
a  messenger  to  his  rich  brother,  in  his  own  country  ;  but 
that  this  brother,  together  with  his  mother  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  had  been  banished  for  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  royal  cause  ;  that  they  had  more  than  once  been 
compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  in  order  to  redeem  themselves 
from  captivity  ;  and  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  any  answer 
to  his  application.""  It  is  worthy  of  note,  nevertheless,  that 
Roger  Bacon  himself,  whatever  may  have  been  the  politics 
of  his  family,  was  not  at  least  a  blind  and  indiscriminating 
adherent  of  Henry  III.  In  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  Oxford,  before  Henry  and  his  court,  he  criticised  in  no 
measured  termst  the  obnoxious  partialities  of  the  king, 
denouncing  vigorously  the  employment  of  French  and 
Gascon  nobles  and  prelates  in  the  great  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  the  king's  prodigality  towards  the  foreigners 
employed  in  these  and  other  posts,  and  especially  the  im- 
policy of  entrusting  to  them  the  charge  of  the  great  fort- 
resses and  strongholds  of  the  kingdom.     It  is  not  impossi- 
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ble  that  the  very  services  of  his  family  to  the  crown  fur- 
nished to  the  preacher  a  justification  for  the  bold  and 
well-meant  expostulation  in  which  he  indulged.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  embraced  the  opposite 
side  in  the  civil  contest ;  and  indeed  the  discourse  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  comprise  the  sum  of  his  interference  with 
the  political  concerns  of  his  age. 

We  shall  see,  moreover,  that  it  was  most  probably  the 
part  taken  by  his  family  in  the  collision  between  the  king 
and  the  barons,  which  led  to  those  friendly  relations  with 
the  papal  nuncio  in  England,  afterwards  Clement  IV.,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  that  remarkable  series  of  works 
begiiming  with  the  Opus  Majus,  and  nearly  completed  in 
the  volume  now  edited  by  Mr.  Brewer. 

Roger  Bacon's  first  studies  were  made  at  Oxford, 
whether  in  Merton  College,  or  Brazenose  Hall,  is  still 
uncertain.  Dean  Milman"'^*  conjectures  that  he  may  have 
resided  in  both  at  different  periods.  One  of  his  earliest 
teachers  was  Rich,  canonized  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. What  is  most  noticeable  regarding  his  residence 
at  Oxford  is,  that  even  there  his  mathematical  tastes 
had  begun  to  display  themselves.  His  chief  studies,  it  is 
true,  turned  upon  grammar  and  logic,  but  he  had  already 
laid  so  successfully  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  to 
which  he  afterwards  attained  in  physical  studies,  that  when 
he  transferred  himself  to  the  University  of  Paris,  he  was 
speedily  enabled  to  establish  the  very  highest  reputation  in 
these  branches  of  learning.  That  curious  fashion  of  the  age, 
which  assigned  to  each  of  its  most  distinguished  men  a 
title  which  might  serve  to  embody  the  special  characteristic 
of  his  particular  species  of  distinction,  assigned  to  Roger 
Bacon  an  epithet  which  sufficiently  describes  the  nature 
of  his  favourite  studies.  If  among  his  countrymen  and 
fellow  philosophers,  .William  of  Ockham  was  called  the 
"Doctor  Invincibilis,"  Richard  Middleton  the  **  Doctor 
Solidus,"  and  Walter  Burleigh  the  "  Doctor  Perspicuus," 
to  designate  the  special  excellences  of  their  respective 
genius,  or  the  peculiar  habit  of  their  mind  or  of  their  sys- 
tem of  conveying  instruction,  Roger  Bacon  was  called  the 
*' Doctor  Mirabilis,"  from  the  mysteries  of  physical  science 
which  it  was  his  peculiar  privilege  to  explore,  or  the  mar- 
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vels  of  natural  magic  which  he  delighted  to  exhibit.  It  is 
at  all  events  certain  that  it  was  during  his  residence  in  Paris 
that  he  laid  up  these  stores  of  learning,  and  followed  out 
many  of  those  courses  of  scientific  investigation,  the  results 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  great  encyclopaedical  works 
which  he  drew  up  by  the  desire  of  Clement  IV.  The  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  with  which  they  were  completed  clearly 
proves  them  to  have  been  the  matured  fruits  of  long-con- 
tinued and  systematic  study,  and  although  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  fix  with  certainty  how  much  of  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Paris,  and  how  much  to  Oxford,  yet  there  are 
abundant  reasons  to  believe  that,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
what  may  properly  be  called  university  studies,  the  former 
university  may  claim  the  larger  share  of  the  glory  which 
those  of  Roger  Bacon  bring  to  this  age. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  comparatively 
unimportant  question,  certain  it  is  that,  upon  his  return  to 
Oxford,  Bacon  continued  to  prosecute  the  same  studies 
with  the  same  ardour.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
England  in  the  year  1240.  He  had  already  formed  a  close 
and  affectionate  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Robert 
Grostete,  (or  to  call  him  by  his  English  name,  which  he 
himself  loved,  Greathead,)  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincohi. 
It  was  probabl^^  at  the  instance  of  Grostete  (who  was  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  the  two  new  orders  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis,)  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  Francis- 
can community,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his 
admission  occurred  before  or  after  his  return  from  France. 
Oudin  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  Paris,  about  1240;  and 
at  all  events  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while  in  Paris,  he 
resided  in  the  Franciscan  house,  either  as  a  boarder,  or 
as  a  recognized  brother  or  at  least  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  order. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  whether  he  was 
as  yet  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order  or  not,  he  took 
up  his  residence  and  continued  to  teach  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  for  the  twenty  years 
which  followed  his  return  we  know  but  little.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  studies  which  he  himself  has  given  in  his  re- 
markable address  to  Clement  IV.,  contains  almost  all  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  glean.  He  tells  him  **  that  he  had 
spent  forty  years  in  the  study  of  science  and  the  languages, 
from  the  time  that  he  first  learnt  his  alphabet,  when  he 
was  still  unconnected  with  the  Franciscans.     Men  won- 
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dered  that  he  survived  such  excessive  labours;  aud  yet,  after 
he  had  entered  that  order,  he  was  every  whit  as  studious  as 
before.  Elsewhere  he  remarks :  *  I  have  laboured  from 
my  youth  up  at  the  sciences  and  the  tongues ;  I  have 
sought  the  friendship  of  all  men  among  the  Latins  who 
had  any  reputation  for  knowledge.  I  have  caused  youths 
to  be  instructed  in  the  languages,  in  geometry,  in  arith- 
metic, in  the  formation  of  tables  and  instruments,  and  in 
many  needful  things  besides.  I  have  examined  all  that  is 
requisite;  I  know  how  to  proceed,  what  aids  are  required, 
and  what  are  the  impediments.  But  I  cannot  proceed 
from  want  of  the  requisite  means.'  '  And  yet  (he  con- 
tinues) if  any  other  man  had  expended  as  much  as  I  have 
done,  certainly  a  large  portion  of  the  desired  results  might 
have  been  achieved.  For,  during  the  twenty  years  that  I 
have  specially  laboured  in  the  attainment  of  wisdom, 
abandoning  the  vulgar  path  (neglecto  sensu  vulgi)^!  have 
spent  upon  these  pursuits  more  than  2000Z.,  not  to  men- 
tion the  cost  of  secret  books,  of  various  experiments,  lan- 
guages, instruments,  tables,  and  the  like;  add  to  all,  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the 
wise,  and  to  obtain  assistants  instructed  in  the  tongues,  in 
geometrical  figures,  tables,  and  instruments."  " 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  it  would  be 
unjust  to  pass  over  unnoticed  ; — the  generous  and  disinter- 
ested patronage  which  he  freely  extended  to  struggling 
genius,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  communicated  to 
others  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  and  research.  The 
circumstances  of  the  age  supplied  him  many  occasions  for 
these  friendly  offices.  The  universities,  especially  that  of 
Oxford,  where  Bjicou  resided,  were  filled  with  poor  youths 
who  subsisted  either  on  the  eleemosynary  foundations 
of  the  institution,  or  on  the  liberality  of  their  richer  fellow- 
academicians.  To  the  more  promising  among  them  Bacon 
was  a  constant  and  generous  helper.  For  the  particulars 
of  his  relations  with  one  of  these  pupils,  named  John,  we 
are  indebted  to  his  own  modest  narrative  contained  in  his 
address  to  Pope  Clement  IV.  Struck  by  the  remarkable 
promise  of  this  poor  youth,  who  in  aptitude  and  innocence 
surpassed  all  that  he  had  ever  known  before.  Bacon  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  nurture  and  education. 
**  1  cast  my  eyes,*'  he  writes  to  Pope  Clement,  "on  a  lad 
whom  I  caused  to  be  instructed  five  or  six  years  ago  in 
the  languages,  in  mathematics  and  optics,  wherein  is  the 
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chief  clifBculty  of  all  that  I  have  now  sent  you.  I  have 
gratiiitoQsly  instructed  him  with  my  own  hps  since  the 
time  I  received  your  mandate,  i'oreseeing  that  there  was 
no  other,  whom  I  could  employ  with  so  much  satisfaction. 
And  therefore  I  thought  1  would  despatch  him,  that  if  it 
pleased  your  wisdom  to  use  my  messenger,  you  might  find 
him  fit  for  the  purpose:  if  not,  he  might  still  present  my  writ- 
ings to  your  eminence.  For  unquestionably  there  is  not  any 
one  among  the  Latins  who,  in  all  that  I  wish,  can  answer 
so  many  questions  (because  of  the  method  that  I  pursue, 
and  because  1  have  instructed  him),  as  he  can  do,  who  has 
learnt  from  my  own  lips,  and  been  instructed  by  my 
counsel. 

**  God  is  my  witness,  that  had  it  not  been  for  your  rever- 
ence and  to  your  advantage,  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
him.  Had  I  wanted  to  send  a  person  for  my  own  profit,  I 
could  easily  have  found  others  more  suited  for  advancing 
my  interests  ;  had  I  consulted  the  advantage  of  the  mes- 
senger, I  love  others  more,  and  am  more  obliged  to  them, 
because  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  him,  either  from  kin- 
dred or  otherwise,  except  so  far  as  I  am  to  any  ordinary 
person ;  even  less.  For  when  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor 
boy,  I  caused  him  to  be  nurtured  and  instructed  for  tlie 
love  of  God,  especially  since  for  aptitude  and  innocence  I 
never  found  so  towardly  a  youth.  He  has  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  he  will  be  able  to  gain  more  truly  and  suc- 
cessfully what  is  needful,  than  any  one  else  at  Paris, 
although  he  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-one.  For 
there  is  no  one  at  Paris  who  knows  so  much  of  the  root 
of  philosophy,  although  he  has  not  produced  the  branches, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  because  of  his  youth,  and  because  he 
has  had  no  experience  in  teaching.  But  he  has  the  means 
of  surpassing  all  the  Latins  if  he  live  to  grow  old,  and 
proceed  as  he  has  begun. ^' 

In  these  pursuits  he  spent  the  years  after  his  return  from 
Paris.  His  private  studies,  and  especially  his  experimen- 
tal researches,  were  conducted  under  great  disadvantages. 
The  vow  of  poverty,  as  understood  in  the  mendicant  orders, 
deprived  him  of  all  means  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  instruments  and  other  appliances  of  study,  except  what 
were  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends  and  admirers  ; 
and  although  the  sum  which,  as  we  said  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  command,  was  a  very  large  one  for  that  age, 
yet  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  precariousness  of  the 
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sources  from  wliicli  it  came,  and  the  restrictions  as  to  use, 
with  wliich  it  was  accompanied,  must  have  materially  im- 
peded its  effective  application.  Before  he  entered  the 
Franciscan  order,  he  had  never  written  upon  scientific 
subjects.  From  that  time  forward  the  rule  prohibited  his 
doin<?  so  without  express  permission,  and  even  though  he 
obtained  permission  to  write,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  com- 
municate what  he  had  written  to  strano^ers,  under  the  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  books  and  other  penalties.  Another  and 
in  those  days  most  serious  impediment  to  the  preparation 
and  multipiication  of  copies  of  a  work  intended  for  circu- 
lation, was  the  difficulty  and  exi)ense  of  procuring  the 
services  of  competent  transcribers.  Bacon  complains  that 
he  could  only  do  so  by  employing  persons  unconnected 
with  his  own  order ;  and  in  entrusting  his  works  to  such 
strangers,  he  ran  the  risk  of  their  taking  copies  surrep- 
titiously for  their  own  purposes  or  those  of  their  friends  ; — 
a  species  of  piracy  which  he  describes  as  very  common 
among  the  transcribers  of  Paris.  Not  that  he  himself 
willingly  withheld  from  the  world  the  lights  which  he  him- 
self had  obtained  by  his  researches,  but  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  his  superiors  would  be  practically  frustrated  by  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  manifold  difficulties  he 
calmly  conducted  his  curious,  and  for  his  age  most  exten- 
sive linguistic  studies,  the  long  series  of  experimental 
researches,  and  the  profound  and  far-seeing  physical 
speculations,  the  fruits  of  which  are  contained  in  the  works 
which  he  composed  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

He  made  himself  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
even  of  Arabic,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  modern  Euro- 
pean languages.  Nor  was  his  pursuit  of  languages  the 
mere  mechanical  drudgery  which  consists  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vocabularies  and  the  accumulation  of  forms  and 
paradigms.  It  was  clearly  a  philosophical  and  systema- 
tized stud}^  No  writer  of  ancient  times  approached  so 
nearly  to  the  principles  of  modern  philologicid  science.  To 
him  grammar  was  a  philosophical  study,  not  limited  by 
the  peculiar  forms  of  particular  languages,  but  founded  on 
the  broad  and  universal  principles  of  the  common  science 
of  thought  and  its  expression  :  and  in  the  fervour  of  his 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  system,  and  of  its  supe- 
riority to  the  ordinary  modes  of  study,  he  was  betrayed 
into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value,  and  of  the  faci- 
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lities  which  it  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  learned 
langnap:es.  In  his  letter  to  Pope  Clement  lY.  he  pro- 
fesses his  confident  belief  that  by  the  system  which  he 
had  devised,  *'  any  diligent  and  docile  pupil  might,  within 
three  days,  not  only  acquire  the  Hebrew  language,  but 
might  be  able  to  read  and  understand  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  exposition  and  correction  of  the  Sacred 
Text )'  and  that  a  like  space  of  time  would  suffice  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Greek  language,  and  of  its  affinities 
with  the  Latin.  JNior  will  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that, 
with  views  such  as  these,  he  was  led  to  indulge  in  what 
has  been  the  dream  of  almost  every  ardent  speculator  in 
philosophy,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times — a  theory 
of  a  universal  grammar,  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  various  languages  were  to  adjust  themselves,  and  by 
which  the  labour  of  linguistic  study  was  to  be  proportion- 
ally abridged. 

But  Roger  Bacon's  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries 
was  due  still  more  to  his  physical  studies.  In  every  branch 
of  these  studies  he  attained  to  an  eminence  unexampled 
until  his  time.  He  devoted  himself  not  only  to  chemistry 
and  astronomy — the  ordinary  pursuits  of  medioeval  phy- 
sicists, and  the  natural  high  roads  to  what  were  the  great 
object  of  mediaeval  research,  alchemy  and  judicial  astro- 
logy, but  also  to  the  more  purely  speculative  science  of 
optics,  and  the  less  suspected  pursuit  of  mechanics.  Of 
his  progress  in  all  these  studies  w^e  shall  see  more  when 
we  come  to  give  an  account  of  his  works,  and  especially 
of  those  which  have  been  recently  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

His  personal  history,  unhappily,  may  be  told  in  a  very 
brief  space.  It  has  been  already  said  that,  by  his  member- 
ship in  the  Franciscan  order,  the  freedom  of  his  studies,  or 
rather  of  the  publication  of  the  results  of  his  studies,  was 
much  restricted.  One  of  the  sciences  to  which  Bacon  was 
specially  devoted,  that  of  astronomy,  had  long  been  an 
object  of  suspicion.  Not  even  the  most  learned  and  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  olden  students  of  the  heavens 
had  been  able  to  exclude  from  their  minds  the  notion 
which  had  come  down  from  the  days  of  the  Chaldeans,  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  stars  with  human  affairs,  and  their 
influence  on  earthly  events,  and  on  the  fortunes  and  des- 
tinies, Iboth  of  the  human  race  generally  and  of  particular 
nations,  families,  and   even  individuals.      The   study  of 
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astronomy,  therefore,  was  in  the  popular  view  confounded 
with  that  of  astrology,  and  the  astronomer  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  associate  and  ally  of  the  magician,  if  indeed 
the  two  characters  and  professions  were  not  actually  iden- 
tified. It  commonly  enough  happened,  too,  that  the  same 
habits  of  mind  which  led  men  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the 
stars,  inclined  them  also  to  other  natural  studies,  which 
(particularly  that  of  chemistry,  as  then  pursued,)  were 
even  m  deeper  disrepute,  and  under  more  jealous  sus- 
picion. 

The  very  eminence  to*  which  Bacon  attained  in  these 
pursuits,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
them,  marked  him  out  to  the  crowd,  and  even  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  order,  as  an  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  own  language,  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  human  feelings  and 
human  passions,  and  the  undisguised  claim  which  he  made 
to  the  possession  of  a  power  of  **  framing  astronomical 
tables,  which,  by  marking  the  times  when  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  in  the  same  conjunctions  and  postures,  would 
enable  him  to  predict  their  effects  upon  human  affairs,'' 
lent  much  probability  to  the  imputation.  It  is  true  that 
the  influences  which  he  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  purely  physical,  and  due  entirely,  in  his  view,  to 
natural  causes  ;  but  the  distinction  between  his  system, 
which,  although  groundless,  was  in  some  sense  not  an 
miphilosophical  one,  and  that  of  the  judicial  astrology,  as 
commonly  understood,  was  too  subtle  for  popular  appi>e- 
hension  ;  and  the  very  superiority  of  Bacon  in  the  purely 
physical  results  of  his  experimental  researches  served  only 
to  increase,  by  the  prestige  which  it  added  to  his  name, 
the  darker  reputation  which  on  other  grounds  had  grown 
around  him. 

And  hence,  far  from  receiving  in  his  order  that  encour- 
agement in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies,  to  which 
his  extraordinary  genius  and  his  self-denying  industry 
were  entitled,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  subjected  to  many 
painful  restrictions,  partly  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  Franciscan  order,  but  partly  also  due  to 
the  special  jealousies  which  the  reputation  of  Bacon  had 
gathered  around  him.  Not  oidy  was  he  not  supplied  with 
the  assistance  of  scribes,  copyists,  and  attendants,  but  he 
was  even  forbidden,  as  has  been  said,  to  communicate  any  of 
his  books  or  writings  to  any  person  whatsoever,  under  pain. 
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not  only  of  forfeiting  the  book  so  coiiimimicated,  but  also 
of  being  subjected  to  a  fast  of  several  days  on  bread  and 
water.  And  hence  for  many  years  after  he  had  finally 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Oxford,  he  had  never  committed  the 
results  of  his  researches  to  writing,  or  at  least  he  had  not 
formally  prepared  them  for  publication. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  remained  so  even  to  the  end  ; 
and  the  treasures  which  Bacon  had  spent  so  many  years 
in  collecting  might  have  gone  with  him  to  his  grave,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fortunate  chance  which,  by  attracting 
to  the  neglected  scholar  the  notice  of  one  who  ultimately 
reached  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Church,  drew  him  forth 
from  the  obscurity  and  silence  to  which  he  had  so  long 
been  condemned. 

When  the  struggle  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons 
was  at  its  height,  the  Pope,  Urban  IV.,  in  1263,  or  per- 
haps in  the  following  year,  sent  his  legate,  Guy  le  Gros, 
or  de  Foulques,  then  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Santa  Sabina, 
on  a  mission  of  peace  to  England.  The  mission  failed  of 
its  public  object;  but  it  was  the  means  of  opening  a  com- 
munication betvveen  the  legate  and  the  great  English  phi- 
losopher, which  resulted  in  the  production  of  those  marvels 
of  mediseval  learning]:,  which  the  world  still  admires  in  the 
now  famous  Opas  31ajus  of  Bacon  and  its  kindred  compila- 
tions. De  Foulques,  a  native  of  St.  Gilles  on  the  Rhine, 
had  originally  been  a  soldier,  but  exchanged  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  iPor  that  of  the  law,  and  served  for  some  time 
as  the  secretary  of  St.  Lewis.  Ultimately,  however,  hav- 
ing entered  the  Church,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Cardinal  Bishop  of  S.  Sabina.  His  attention 
appears  to  have  been  first  called  to  the  reputation  of  Roger 
Bacon,  by  a  clerk  named  Raymond  de  Laon  ;  and  he  took 
an  early  occasion  of  sending  Raymond  to  Bacon,  to  re- 
quest an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  his  works.  The  restrictions  under  which  Bacon 
was  placed  prevented  his  venturing  at  that  time  to  comply 
with  his  request ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  Cardinal  had  been 
elevated  to  the  Pontificate  under  the  name  of  Clement  IV., 
and,as  Pope,  had  renewed  the  entreaty,  that  Bacon  ventured 
to  act  upon  the  suggestion.  "  When  your  Holiness,"  he  ex- 
plains in  the  introduction  to  the  Opus  Tertlum,  **  wrote  to 
me,  on  the  last  occasion,  the  writings  you  demanded  were 
not  yet  composed,  although  you  supposed  they  were.  For 
whilst  1  was  in  a  different  state  of  life  (that  is,  before  he 
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entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans),  I  had  written  notliing 
on  science,  nor  in  my  present  condition  had  I  ever  been  re- 
qnired  to  do  so  by  my  superiors;  nay,  a  strict  prohibition 
had  been  passed  to  the  contrary,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  the  book,  and  many  days'  fasting  on  bread  and  water, 
if  any  work  written  by  me,  or  belonging  to  my  house, 
should  be  communicated  to  strangers.  Nor  could  I  get  a 
fair  copy  made  (littera  bona)  except  by  employing  trans- 
cribers uncomiected  with  our  order  ;  and  then  they  would 
have  copied  my  works  to  serve  themselves  or  others,  with- 
out any  regard  to  my  wishes ;  as  authors'  works  are  often 
pirated  by  the  knavery  of  the  transcribers  at  Paris.  And 
certainly,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  communi- 
cated my  discoveries  freely,  I  should  have  composed  many 
things  for  my  brother  the  scholar,  and  for  others,  my  most 
intimate  friends.  But  as  I  despaired  of  the  means  of 
communicating  my  thoughts,  I  forbore  to  commit  them  to 
writing.  When,  therefore,  I  professed  to  you  my  readi- 
ness, you  must  understand  that  it  was  for  writings  to  be 
composed,  not  for  such  as  had  been  composed  already. 
And  therefore  your  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Laon,  was  alto- 
gether mistaken  when  he  made  mention  of  me  to  your 
holiness.  For  although  I  had  at  various  times  put  to- 
getlier,  in  a  hasty  manner,  some  few  chapters  on  different 
subjects,  at  the  entreaty  of  my  friends,  there  was  nothing 
note-worthy  in  these  writings; — nothing  of  such  a  nature 
as  I  could  think  of  presenting  to  your  wisdom.^  They  were 
such  as  I  myself  hold  in  no  estimation,  as  being  deficient 
in  continuity  and  perfection." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm  the 
scholar,  when  released  from  the  fetters  by  which  he  had 
so  long  been  trammelled,  must  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  task  which  was  thus  honourably  proposed  to  him. 

"With  the  alacrity  of  a  neglected  scliolar,''  writes  the  editor  of 
the  present  volume,  **with  the  touching  hopefulness  and  trust  of 
ill-requited  geniu?,  investing  with  its  own  true  worth,  and  much 
ahove  their  value,  tlio  careless  notice  of  tlie  great.  Bacon  fell  to 
work.  The  gratitude  he  felt  towards  liis  pontifical  patron  for 
imposing  this  task  upon  him  was  unbounded.  More  than  once  he 
warns  him  tenderly  against  indulging  in  too  rigid  an  asceticism, 
which  miglit  siiorten  a  life  dear  to  Christendom  and  entwined  with 
its  best  interests.  More  than  once  he  tells  him  that  prophecy  and 
vision  pointed  to  the  happy  fact  that  a  pope  should  arise  in  these 
latter  times,  who  should  purge  the  Church  of  God  from  fraud,  from 
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ignorance,  and  from  contention,  that  justice  should  refgu  and  pros- 
per in  his  days.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins  should  be  reconciled, 
the  Tartars  converted,  the  Saracens  destroyed,  and  all  should 
become  one  fold  under  one  shepherd.  '  Blessed,'  he  exclaims,  '  be 
Hod  on  I  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  exalted  on 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom  a  wise  ruler,  who  desires  to  think  use- 
fully of  the  study  of  wi.sdom.  Tiie  predecessors  of  your  beatitude, 
occupied  with  other  business  of  the  Church,  oppressed  by  insults  in 
many  ways  from  tlie  contumacious  and  tyrannical,  could  not  relax 
their  minds  in  the  direction  of  study.  But  by  the  authority  of  God, 
the  right  hand  of  your  excellence  has  shaken  out  the  triumphal 
banner  from  heaven,  it  has  drawn  both  swords,  it  has  cast  into  hell 
the  opposing  factions,  it  has  procured  for  all  the  faithful  the 
sovereignty  of  joy,  because  the  inexhaustible  profundity  of  your 
prudence  has  magnificently  provided  for  them  an  opportune  time 
for  reflection  and  study.' 

"Elsewhere  he  professes  his  inability  to  express  the  delight, 
which  he  experienced  on  the  pope's  demanding  some  account  of 
his  experiments.  '  Seeing  that  the  dignity  so  much  to  be  re- 
verenced, welling  forth  with  the  fulness  of  wisdom,  blossoming  with 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  eloquence,  has  raised  me  up,  unworthy 
as  I  am,  to  transmit  to  him  the  writings  of  philosophy,  if  I  faint 
from  wonder,  if  I  show  less  gratitude  than  I  ought,  if  I  become 
tongue-tied,  if  the  pen  of  the  writer  vacillates,  attribute  it  not,  I 
beseech  you,  to  my  feebleness  alone,  but  to  the  miracle  of  your 
condescension  towards  me.  I  am  astounded  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  glory  of  the  writer  ;  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
exalted  nature  of  your  commands  ;  I  have  nothing  which  can  de- 
serve the  name  of  an  answer  on  this  behalf.  Where  is  there  such 
a  fecundity  of  wit,  such  a  vigour  of  reason,  a  capacity  of  memory 
so  unwearied,  where  shall  there  be  found  such  a  power  of  eloquence, 
which  can  fully  make  known  the  condescension  of  your  highness  ? 
The  head  of  the  Church  has  sought  out  me,  the  unworthy  sole  of 
its  foot ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  ruler  of  the  whole  world  has  con- 
descended to  ask  a  favour  of  me,  who  am  scarcely  to  be  numbered 
among  the  units  of  the  world  [paries  imiversi).  I  feel  myself  ele- 
vated above  my  ordinary  strength  ;  I  conceive  a  new  fervour  of 
spirit.  I  ought  to  be  more  than  grateful,  indeed  most  grateful, 
since  your  beatitude  has  importuned  me  for  that,  which  I  have 
most  ardently  desired  to  communicate,  for  that  which  I  have 
laboured  with  immense  toil,  and  brought  into  light  after  manifold 
expenses.* 

'*  High  flown  and  extravagant  as  such  language  may  sound  in 
modern  ears,  it  was  the  genuine  utterance  of  feelings  long  pent  in, 
of  sudden  emancipation  from  the  obscurity  ^and  contempt  under 
which  he  had  languished.  Forty  years  of  the  best  of  his  life  had 
been  devoted  to  incessant  study.  No  time,  no  labour,  no  expense 
had  been  stinted,     lie  had  bought  wisdom  at  her  own  bidding.     He 
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liad  toiled  through  calculations  and  exporiment??,  had  exhausted 
patience  and  ingenuity  in  tables,  diagrams,  and  instruments,  lie 
knew  the  worth  of  it  all,  and  the  worthlessness  of  those  studies  of 
his  contemporaries,  which,  based  on  erroneous  translations,  and 
careless  of  experiment,  only  led  men  further  from  the  truth,  and 
plunged  them  into  inextricable  confusion.  He  saw  the  crowd 
toiling  ;  *  the  errors  and  wanderings,  the  mist  and  tempests  in  the 
vale  below  ;' — he  was  able  and  anxious,  yet  forbidden  to  help.  Ho 
knew  the  remedy,  but  might  not  apply  it.  The  authors  of  confu- 
sion were  listed  to,  applauded,  followed  by  admiring  crowds,  quoted 
as  infallible  authorities,  exalted  to  an  autocracy  of  science.  He  was 
despised, — for  ten  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  pope's  letter  his 
very  name  had  dropped  out  of  the  annals  of  fame, — unheard, 
buried,  and  forgotten.  The  papal  mandate  came  at  a  time  when 
he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  communicating  his  discoveries  to 
the  world.  The  fruits  of  his  long  trials  and  earnest  studies  would 
go  with  him  to  the  grave;  the  chilling  restrictions  of  his  order  wero 
closing  upon  him  with  little  or  no  hope  of  relaxation.  The  com- 
mand of  the  pope  to  commit  his  researches  to  writing,  superseding 
all  obstacles  his  superiors  had  imposed,  or  might  attempt  to  impose 
hereafter,  came  to  him  like  health  to  the  dying.  The  long  desired 
opportunity  had  arrived  at  last.  He  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Tha 
truth  was  not  to  perish  with  iiim.  Ho  was  to  reduce  into  writing 
for  the  pope  the  cherished  results  of  his  long  study  and  experiment. 
The  voice  of  the  pope  was  the  voice  of  Christendom.  Who  of  his 
belauded  contemporaries  had  been  so  honoured  ?  No  wonder  his 
gratitude  bubbled  over  in  a  stream  much  above  boiling  heat  to  our 
modern  sensations." — Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiii-vi. 

The  fruit  of  Bacon's  compliance  with  the  invitation  of 
Pope  Clement  was  that  extraordinary  series  of  works  of 
which  the  present  volume  contains  a  very  important  sup- 
plement. The  whole  series  consists  of  three  works,  known 
as  the  Opus  Majiis,  Opus  Minus,  and  Opus  Tevtium. 

The  first  of  these  is  already  well  known.  It  was  published, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Seventh  Fart,  in  1733,  by  Dr. 
Jebb,  and  may  be  described  as  a  complete  encyclopaedia, 
or  perhaps  rather  as  a  summary  view,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  project  for  the  reform,  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences,  such  as  they  existed  in  his  day.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  and  with  ,the  exception  of  logic,  it  em- 
baces  tl^e  whole  range  of  science  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood— theology,  grammar,  mathematics,  geography,  chro- 
nology, the  calendar,  music,  optics,  mechanics,  and 
ethics. 

The  second,  or  Opus  Minus,  was  undertaken  by  Bacon 
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from  the  fear  partly  that  he  had  not  expressed  himself 
with  sufficient  fulness  or  perspicuity  in  his  first  work, 
partly  lest  that  work  should  be  lost  by  the  way.  Unfor- 
tunately no  complete  MS.  of  this  work  has  yet  been  dis- 
covor<Ml.  Dr.  Jebb  had  given  a  very  inaccurate  account 
ol  its  contents  and  of  its  object,  which  Bacon  himself  de- 
scribes to  have  been,  that  it  might  serve  as  an  abstract 
and  specimen  of  his  Greater  Works,  and  a  supplement 
whereon  to  treat  several  questions  which  he  had  over- 
looked, or  imperfectly  discussed  in  the  former. 

Mr.  Brewer's  vt)lume  publishes  so  much  of  the  Opus 
Minus  as  is  contained  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  imperfect,  but  full  of  inaccuracies.  **  The 
transcriber  was  utterly  incompetent  to  his  task ;  he  was 
evidently  unable  to  read  his  original ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  has  apparently  supplied,  by  a  facsimile,  the 
words  which  he  could  not  decipher.  So  gross  and  as- 
tounding are  his  mistakes,  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  understood  the  language  of  the  work  he  was  copying. 
Catchwords,  marginal  references,  and  cautions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  body  of  the  text ;  ends  of  words  are  given 
without  the  beginning,  spaces  omitted,  quotations  muti- 
lated, not  to  mention  the  minor  offences  of  full  stops 
and  capitals  transferred  without  compunction  from  their 
proper  place  at  the  end  to  the  middle  of  many  sen- 
tences." 

The  Opus  Tertiunif  although  posterior  in  order  to  the 
two  works  already  named,  was  in  reality  intended  as  a 
preamble  to  both  of  them.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view 
it  is  less  important  than  either ;  but  it  is  far  more  inter- 
esting as  a  formal  record,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the 
labours  of  Bacon  and  a  sketch  of  his  literary  and  per- 
sonal history.  The  early  chapters  especially  are  in  great 
part  biographical  or  anecdotical,  and  in  the  later  portions, 
even  when  they  are  strictly  scientific,  there  is  a  great 
deal  which  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Opus  Alajus,  whether  in  the  materials  which  it  contains, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  materials  are  dealt  with  by  the  author. 

Taken  together,  these  three  works  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  of  literary  labour,  almost  unexampled  in  the 
entire  history  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern.  Inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  intrinsic  merits,  the  results 
which  they  exhibit  are  almost  without  parallel,  whether  we 
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consider  their  magnitude  or  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  were  produced. 

"  Without  Bacon's  positive  assertion  and  the  incontroverti- 
ble evidence  furnished  by  the  treatises  tlieraselves,  the  facts  now  to 
be  stated  would  have  appeared  incredible.  The  papal  letter  to 
Bacon  is  dated  from  Viterbo,  10th  of  the  Calends  of  July  [June  22], 
the  second  year  of  Clement's  pontificate,  a.d.  1266.  If  Roger 
Bacon  was  at  Paris,  or  in  any  other  part  of  France,  at  the  time,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statements  in  chapter  3rd  of  the 
Opus  Tertium,  some  days  must  have  elapsed  before  the  mandate 
could  have  reached  him.  A  delay  of  weeks,  if  not  months,  inter- 
vened before  the  necessary  transcribers  could  be  collected,  or  the 
funds  raised,  indispensably  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task. 
Yet  all  was  accomplished,  and  the  three  works  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1267.1  In  the  Opus  Tertium,  tlie  last  of  the 
series,  he  speaks  more  than  once  of  a.d.  1267  as  the  current  year. 
He  has  recorded  his  most  solemn  and  positive  assurance,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  receiving  the  papal  letter,  no  portion  of  his  works  had 
been  committed  to  writing.  Without  any  such  positive  declaration 
on  his  part,  as  much  might  have  been  justly  inferred  from  the  strict 
rule  of  his  order,  and  the  poverty  it  enjoined.  Startling,  then,  as 
it  may  seem,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  these  three  works, 
the  Opus  Majus,  the  Opus  Minus,  and  the  Opus  Tertium,  were  all 
composed,  and  clearly  written  out  for  the  pope,  within  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  papal  mandate.  Such 
a  feat  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.  The  Opus  Majus, 
as  published  by  Jebb,  extends  to  474  pages  in  folio,  not  including 
the  seventh  part,  which  Jebb  has  omitted.  Of  the  compass  of  the 
Opus  Tertium  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  present  volume;  that 
of  the  Opus  Minus,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  determined.  The 
Opus  Majus  embraced  the  entire  scope  of  the  physical  sciences  as 
then  understood.  In  the  treatise  on  optics,  the  author  entered 
minutely  into  a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  besides  dis- 
cussing those  problems  which  would  now  be  considered  as  more 
strictly  within  the  province  of  optical  science.  In  his  remarks  on 
mathematics,  he  occupies  at  considerable  length  the  field  of  des- 
criptive geography.  In  the  chapters  on  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  he  had  to  form  minute  calculations  on  an  intricate  sub- 
ject, little  understood,  and  to  pass  in  review  not  only  the  methods 
of  computation  as  used  in  his  own  days,  but  the  Hebrew,  the 
Roman,  and  the  early  ecclesiastical  notation.  He  had  to  construct 
tables,  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  diagrams,  to  treat  abstruse  and 
scientific  questions,  in  an  age  unaccustomed  to  scientific  demon- 
strations. To  gain  the  ear  of  the  pope,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
enlist  in  the  cause  of  philosophy,  he  had  to  descend  to  a  style  and 
manner  clear  and  popular  enough  to  suit  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
one,  whose  sympathies  and  good  wishes  constituted  his  only  claim 
to  be  an  arbiter  of  science.  No  help  was  at  hand  ;  no  friends  to 
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advise  ;  neither  tables  nor  instruments  to  verify  or  abridge  his  cal- 
culations. The  translations  from  scientific  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  were  utterly  worthless  ;  MSS.  of  the  originals  not  to  bo 
procured.  The  copies  of  Bacon's  own  works,  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day,  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  obtuseness  of  his 
transcribers,  ignorant  of  every  language  but  the  Latin,  unaccus- 
tomed to  scientific  terms,  indifferent  to  criticism.  Friendless, 
unaided  by  his  family,  thwarted  by  his  superiors,  if  not  discounte- 
nanced by  the  very  pope  who  had  enjoined  the  task,  he  had  nothing 
but  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  his  unconquerable  love  of  the 
truth  wherewith  to  surmount  these  overwhelming  difficulties.  In 
what  estimation  modern  philosopliy  may  hold  his  researches  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  ;  but  in  his  vast  and  unwearied  labours  in  the 
cause  of  science, — that  never- failing  charactecistic  of  true  scientific 
insight, — Roger  Bacon  may  fairly  take  rank  with  the  greatest 
pioneers  of  modern  discovery.'' — pp.  xlvvii. 

To  resume,  however,  the  personal  history  of  Bacon. 

Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  these  works 
were  received  by  Pope  Clement.  The  scanty  remains 
of  his  correspondence  give  no  light  upon  this  question; 
nor  is  any  fact  recorded  during  the  rest  of  Clement's 
pontificate,  from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  relations  which  subsisted  between  them.  The  brief 
pontificates  which  succeeded  that  of  Clement; — those  of 
Gregory  X.,  Innocent  V.,  Adrian  V.,  and  John  XX.,  are 
a  complete  blank  as  regards  the  history  of  Bacon.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  III.,  however,  the  indifi^erence  with 
which  he  had  been  regarded  was  changed  into  open  hos- 
tiht3\  To  the  legate  of  that  PontiflT,  Jerome  of  Ascoli, 
himself  a  Franciscan,  and  general  of  the  order.  Bacon's 
teaching  was  denounced  as  dangerous  and  unlawful. 
Jerome  received  the  charge.  The  works  of  Bacon 
were  examined.  The  opinions  already  referred  to  as  to 
the  possibility  of  using  the  observations  of  the  stars  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  future  events,  and  other  marvellous 
powers  claimed  by  him,  or  ascribed  to  him,  were  accepted 
as  a  ground  for  the  accusation  of "  suspicious  and  danger- 
ous novelties,"  preferred  against  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  attempted  to  explain  these  opinions  and  practices  as 
harmless  and  purely  natural  results  of  physical  science. 
In  vain  he  denounced  the  ignorance  of  his  accusers,  to 
which  alone,  he  contended,  the  unworthy  construction  put 
upon  his  life  and  teaching  could  be  attributed.  His  accu- 
sers prevailed.    He  was  sentenced  to  close  confinement  in 
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liis  monastery ;  and  althongli  he  continued  to  write,  both 
in  his  own  defence  and  upon  the  general  questions  of 
science  ;  akhough  he  put  forward  as  the  best  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  magical  pretensions  his  masterly  work  De 
NuUitate  Magice  ;  although  he  endeavoured  to  enlist  the 
favour  of  the  octogenarian  Pope  lionorius  IV.  by  his  trea- 
tise De  Prolongatioae  Vitce;  the  rigour  of  his  confine- 
ment was  maintained.  The  Franciscan  General,  Jerome 
of  Ascoli,  by  whom  he  was  originally  condemned,  became 
Tope  in  1288,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  IV.  Whether 
he  upon  his  elevation  relaxed  the  rigour  of  his  former  sen- 
tence there  are  not  now  any  means  of  determining.  Most 
of  the  modern  authorities  incline  to  the  negative.  If  so. 
Bacon's  release  did  not  take  place  till  1293.  He  died  in  the 
following  year  ;  the  great  dream  of  his  life  unrealized,  the 
work  to  which  all  his  powers  had  been  vowed  unaccom- 
plished. The  three  treatises  which  he  sent  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment, were  but  as  it  were,  the  prospectus  of  that  vast  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  science  which  he  had  meditated 
through  the  solitary  studies  of  forty  years. 

It  would  carry  us  outside  of  our  present  scope  to  enter 
into  any  lengthened  argument  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  hostility  which  Roger  Bacon  encountered  from 
his  order,  was  not  directed  against  the  sciences  which  he 
so  ardently  cultivated,  such  as  they  are  understood  inour 
times,  and  such  as  he  himself  really  understood  and  ex- 
plained then.  The  truth  is,  that  like  most  eminent  dis- 
coverers in  every  age.  Bacon  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
public  whom  he  addressed.  He  was  painfully  misunder- 
stood by  them,  and  unfortunately  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  either  the  tact  or  the  temper  to  avoid,  by 
judicious  explanations  of  his  real  views,  the  consequences 
of  this  misunderstanding.  The  works  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  Bacon  abound  with  loud  and  impatient  denuncia- 
tions of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  his  adversaries,  with 
allegations  of  their  incapacity  to  receive  or  understand 
his  explanations,  and  even  with  contemptuous  disclaimers 
of  any  intention  to  undertake  what  he  regards  as  the  hope- 
less task  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  them.  By  such 
proceedings  on  his  part  the  hostility  which,  on  personal 
grounds,  had  been  excited  against  him,  was  kept  alive, 
and  even  aggravated ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  least  in  the  commencement,  no  small  part  of  the 
hostility  was  founded  on  personal  considerations. 
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Another  element,  however,  and  a  more  permanent  and 
even  powerful  one,  in  the  opposition  which  Bacon  encoun- 
tered in  the  schools  of  his  order,  arose  rather  from  the 
general  principles  and  characteristics  of  his  system  of 
learning,  than  from  the  particular  sciences  which  he  culti- 
vated, or  the  novel  and  startling  facts  in  these  sciences 
which  he  elaborated.  Bacon's  scheme  of  learning  was 
regarded  as,  of  its  very  nature,  a  protest  against  the  entire 
spirit  of  the  schools  of  his  day,  and  there  was  much  in  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  he  propounded  it,  that  gave  it 
the  character  of  a  contemptuous  protest.  To  the  theolo- 
gians, and  even  to  the  philosophers  of  that  age,  the  whole 
sum  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  the  source  and  foundation 
of  all  knowledge,  in  which  and  through  which  all  else  was 
to  be  known,  was  theology.  For  Bacon  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  theology  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences,  of  mathematics,  physics,  languages,  and 
criticism.  Hence  he  came  before  the  teachers  of  the 
existing  schools,  not  only  as  himself  inaugurating  a  novel 
study,  but  as  the  antagonist  and  arraigner  of  the  received 
studies,  or  at  least  as  inverting  the  order  which  long  use  and 
religious  reverence  had  consecrated,  and  subordinatiug 
the  supernatural  to  the  natural,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
to  the  earthly  and  material.  And  unquestionably,  although 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  Bacon's  writings,  not  alone 
of  his  appreciation  and  reverence  of  the  science  of  theo- 
logy, but  also  of  his  familiarity  therewith,  yet  as  invariably 
happens  with  the  partisans  of  a  novelty,  there  is  quite 
enough  in  what  he  has  written  in  urging  the  importance 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  favourite  studies,  to  give  colour  and 
probability  to  the  accusation  made  against  him  of  depreciat- 
ing and  contemning  the  science  which  he  seems  to  put  aside 
and  to  neglect  in  their  favour.  In  a  word.  Bacon  was  an 
innovator,  and  an  innovator  in  what  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  suspicious  direction.  His  principles  were 
regarded  as  tending  to  depreciate,  and  perhaps  to  antago- 
nize, what  was  pre-eminently  the  science  of  the  period. 
Many  of  the  practical  pursuits  which  he  cultivated  had 
already,  in  unworthy  hands,  fallen  under  grave  and  not  un- 
deserved suspicion.  The  philosopher  paid  the  penalty  of 
fellowship  with  the  charlatan;  and  the  inventor  provoked 
the  hostility  of  an  age  which  he  outran,  and  which,  failing 
to  understand,  feared  and  suspected  him.  It  is  but  the  same 
painful  story  which  has,  in  every  stage  of  the  world's  pro- 
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^rcss,  been  so  often  repeated,  and  which  is  ahnost  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  variety  of  th(5  gifts  and  the 
various  degrees  of  enlightenment  which  Providence  has 
beeu  pleased  to  distribute  among  mankind.^ 

It  is  only  fromaclose  and  careful  examination  of  the  works 
of  Roger  Bacon  that  a  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  his  actual  acquisitions  in  science  and  learning,  and  still 
more  of  his  capacity  for  scientific  investigation  of  the  most 
abstruse  kind.  We  have  already  said  that  these  works 
are  but,  as  it  were,  the  programme  of  a  complete  body  of 
Natural  Science  which  he  projected,  though  many  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  which  they  contain  are 
valuable,  chiefly  for  the  hints  and  indications  which  they 
contain — the  germs  of  undeveloped  theories,  and  antici- 
pations of  uncompleted  experiment.  How  fully  he  was 
alive  to  the  importance  of  close  and  systematic  investiga- 
tion, of  the  careful  accumulation  of  facts  and  data  in  each 
department  of  science,  and  of  the  value  of  a  well  organized 
plan  of  observation,  assisted  by  all  the  best  appliances  of 
study,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  very  interesting 
and  characteristic  extract  from  the  Opus  Tevtium, 

"  '  The  second  root  of  the  difficulty  is  that  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
cellent mathematicians,  who  should  not  only  know  what  exists, 
original  or  translated,  in  connection  with  the  sciences,  but  bo  able 
to  make  additions  to  them,  which  is  easy  for  good  mathematicians 
to  do.  For  there  are  only  two'perfect  mathematicians,  Master  Joliu 
of  London,  and  Master  Peter  de  Maharn-Curia,  a  Picard.  There 
are  two  other  good  ones,  Master  Campanus  de  Novaria,  and  Master 
Nicholas,  the  teacher  of  Amaury  de  Montfort.  For  without  mathe- 
matics nothing  worth  knowing  in  philosophy  can  be  attained.  And 
tlierefore  it  is  indispensable  that  good  mathematicians  be  had,  who 
are  very  scarce.  Nor  can  any  one  obtain  their  services,  especially 
the  best  of  them,  except  it  be  the  pope  or  some  great  prince.  For 
he  would  hardly  condescend  to  live  with  any  one  who  wished  to 
be  the  lord  of  his  own  studies,  and  prosecute  philosophical  investi- 
gation at  his  pleasure. 

"  '  And  besides  these  expenses,  other  great  expenses  would  have 
to  be  incurred.  Without  mathematical  instruments  no  science  can 
bo  mastered  ;  and  these  instruments  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
Latins,  and  could  not  be  made  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
And  besides,  better  tables  are  indispensably  requisite,  for  althougli 
the  certifying  of  the  tables  is  done  by  instruments,  yet  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  there  be  an  immense  number  of  instru- 
ments ;  and  these  are  hard  to  use  and  liard  to  keep,  because  of 
rusti  g,  and  they  cannot  be  moved   from  place   to   place  without 
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breaking  ;  and  a  man  cannot  have  every  where  and  on  all  occasions 

new  instruments,  which  yet  he  ought  to  have,  unless  he  have  certi- 
fied tables.  These  tables  are  called  Almanack  or  Tallignum,  in 
which,  once  for  all,  the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  certified  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  without  daily  labour  ;  so 
that  a  man  can  find  everything  in  the  heavens  every  day,  as  we 
find  in  the  calendar  the  feast-days  of  the  saints  ;  and  tlien  every 
day  we  could  consider  in  the  heavens  the  causes  of  all  things  which 
are  renovated  in  the  earth,  and  seek  similar  positions  [of  the  hea- 
vens] in  times  past,  and  discover  similar  effects.  These  tables 
would  be  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  therefore  could  not  be  made 
without  vast  expense.  And  I  have  often  attempted  the  composi- 
tion of  such  tables,  but  could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of 
the  expenses,  and  the  folly  of  those  whom  I  had  to  employ.  For, 
first  of  all,  it  would  be  necessary  that  ten  or  twelve  boys  should  be 
instructed  in  the  ordinary  canons  and  astronomical  tables  ;  and 
when  they  knew  how  to  work  at  them,  then  for  a  year  to  discover 
the  motions  of  each  planet  singly  for  every  day  and  every  hour, 
according  to  all  the  variations  of  their  motions  and  other  changes 
in  the  heavens. 

**  *  Then  there  are  other  instruments  and  tables  of  practical 
geometry,  and  practical  arithmetic,  and  music,  which  are  of  great 
utility,  and  are  indispensably  required.  But  more  than  any  of 
these  it  would  be  requisite  to  obtain  men  who  have  good  know- 
lege  of  optics  {perspectiva)  and  its  instruments.  For  this  is  the 
science  of  true  vision,  and  by  vision  we  know  all  things.  This 
science  certifies  mathematics  and  all  other  things,  because  astro- 
nomical instruments  do  not  work  except  by  vision,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  science.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  if  all  things  are 
known  by  mathematics,  and  yet  all  things  by  this  science  {perspec- 
tiva), because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  sciences  are  intimately 
connected,  although  each  has  its  proper  and  peculiar  province. 
But  this  science  has  not  hitherto  been  read  at  Paris  or  among  the 
Latins;  except  twice  at  Oxford  in  England;  and  there  are  not 
three  persons  acquainted  with  its  power.  He  who  pretends  to  be 
an  authority  (of  whom  I  have  spoken  before)  knows  nothing  of  the 
power  of  this  science,  as  appears  by  his  books ;  for  he  never  com- 
posed a  book  on  thia  science,  which  he  would  have  done  liad  lie 
known  it ;  nor  in  his  other  books  has  he  said  anything  about  it. 
They  are  but  few  who  know  tliese  things,  as  in  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics, and  are  not  to  be  had,  except  at  great  expense  ;  and  so 
likewise  are  the  instruments  of  this  science,  which  are  very  diffi- 
cult, and  of  greater  cost  than  the  instruments  needful  for  ma- 
thematics.' 

** '  I  say  this,'  he  remarks  in  conclusion,  *  because  I  am  sorry  for 
his  ignorance  and  that  of  the  generality  ;  for  without  these  they 
can  know  nothing.  No  author  among  tiie  ancient  masters  or  the 
moderns  has  written  about  them;  but  I  have  laboured  at  them  fur 
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ten  years,  as  far  as  T  could  find  time,  and  I  have  exanained  them 
narrowly  as  well  as  I  could,  reducing  them  to  writing  since  the 
time  when  I  received  your  mandate.' " — pp.  Ixxv-vii. 

'  Of  the  scholars  to  whom  he  refers  in  this  passage  very 
little  is  known,  beyond  the  scanty  hints  which  are  here 
supplied.  The  Amaury  de  Montfoj't,  named  by  Bacon, 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Simon  de  Montfort.*  Peter 
de  Maharn  Curia  is  freqnently  referred  to  by  Bacon,f 
and  always  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  Who 
may  have  been  the  unnamed  professor  whose  ignorance 
of  mathematics  and  natural  science  is  so  earnestly  repro- 
bated, it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Bacon  refers  to  him 
repeatedly  in  different  parts  of  his  writings, |  and  always 
in  the  same  strong  language  of  condemnation.  By  some 
he  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  great  Dominican  teacher, 
Albertus  Magnus;  but  although  he  certainly  did  not 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  this  schoolman,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  is  not  the  professor  here  referred  to.  Had  it  been 
so,  it  is  probable  that  Bacon  would  have  named  him,  as 
lie  does  in  other  places.  Mr.  Brewer  conjectures,  though 
without  assigning  'a  reason,  that  the  professor  really  re- 
ferred to  is  Richard  of  Cornwall.  The  fact  that  Kichard 
was  a  member  of  Bacon's  own  order  might  account  for  his 
reluctance  to  mention  his  name ;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  render  the  conjecture  to  some  extent 
improbable. 

^  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Brewer's  volume  con- 
tains two  (one  of  these,  however,  being  imperfect,)  of  the 
three  works  which  Bacon  composed  for  Pope  Clement. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  speci- 
men of  the  contents  of  these  works,  we  must  advert  briefly 
to  another  fragment  comprised  in  the  volume,  and  which 
is  printed  under  the  title  of  Compendium  Studii. 

In  its  character  and  object  as  presenting  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  circle  of  philosophical  science,  the  Compen- 
dium Studii  resembles  each  of  the  other  great  works  of 
Bacon;  but,  to  judge  from  the  portion  which  remains,  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  and 


*    Monumenta  Franciscana,  p.  163. 
t   See  p.  43,  p.  46,  &c. 
X  Particularly  in  the  Opus  3Imiis,  p.  325,  where  the  "  Third  Sin" 
against  knowledge  takes  this  professor  for  its  especial  text. 
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more  detailed  in  its  execution  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  was  posterior  to  them  by  several  years,  being  composed 
most  probably  in  the  year  1271,  the  commencement  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  X. 

*'  In  this,  the  last  of  all  his  productions.  Bacon  states  that  he  had 
been  much  importuned  and  long  expected  to  write  something  useful 
for  theology,  but  had  been  hindered  in  many  ways,  as  many  were 
aware  (cap.  i.  1).  Then,  after  urging  his  favourite  subject  of  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  human  ignorance  in  general,  he  proceeds  to 
examine  those  which  militated  against  theology  in  particular. 
*  Although,'  he  continues,  *the  principal  study  of  the  theologian 
ought  to  be  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  yet  for  the  last  fifty  years  theologians  have  been 
principally  occupied  with  questions,  as  all  know,  in  tractates  and 
summaj, — horse-loads  composed  by  many, — and  not  at  all  with  the 
most  holy  text  of  God.  And  accordingly,  theologians  give  a  readier 
reception  to  a  treatise  of  scholastic  questions  than  tliey  will  do  to 
one  about  the  text  of  Scripture.  For  this  reason  I  desire  to  oblige 
them  first  in  that  which  they  love  most,  as  it  is  the  first  stop  of 
wisdom  to  have  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  a  man  speaks. 
Tliough,  bejond  all  comparison,  it  demands  much  greater  profun- 
dity, and  it  is  a  more  difiicult  task  to  expound  the  text  than  to 
handle  questions.  Again,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  natural  way 
of  knowledge  is  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  abstruse,  from 
tilings  human  to  things  divine.  1  call  them  Imman,  because  the 
greater  part  of  these  questions  introduced  into  theology,  with  all 
the  modes  of  disputation  and  solution,  are  in  the  terms  of  philoso- 
phy, as  is  known  to  all  theologians,  who  have  been  well  exercised  in 
philosophy  before  proceeding  to  theology.  Again,  other  questions 
which  are  in  use  among  theologians,  though  in  terms  of  theology, 
viz.,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  fall,  of  the  incarnation,  of  sin,  of  virtue, 
of  the  sacraments,  &c.,  are  mainly  ventilated  by  authorities,  argu- 
ments, and  solutions  drawn  from  philosophy.  And  therefore  the 
entire  occupation  of  theologians  now-a-dajs  is  philosophical,  both 
in  substance  and  method  [modo).  Therefore  I  propose  to  set  forth 
all  the  speculative  philosophy  now  in  use  among  theologians,  adding 
many  necessary  considerations  besides,  with  which  they  are  not 
acquainted.' 

*'  It  is  obvious,  then,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  shortly  after 
if  not  during  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Opus  Majus,  and 
other  works  included  in  this  volume,  Bacon  meditated,  and  in  great 
degree  perfected,  a  vast,  methodical,  and  encyclopaedical  treatise, 
embracing  the  different  divisions  of  the  sciences.  Beginning  with 
comparative  grammar,  as  the  most  elementary  and  innate,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  logic.  Both  of  tliese  he  reckoned  as 
accidental,  not  as  principal  sciences.  The  Arabian  churl  (as  he  is 
fond  of  quoting  from  Avicenna)  knows   grammar  by  instinct,  and 
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evory  effort  at  reasoning  presupposes  the  existence  of  natural  before 
acquired  logic.  Knowledge  of  tlie  languages  is  the  first  gate  to 
the  temple  of  wisdom.  True  at  all  times,  in  tlie  thirteenth  century 
this  was  specially  true  for  Latin  Christendom,  which  owed  all  its 
sciences,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  law,  to  books  written  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  possessed  no  original  works  in  theology  or 
philosophy.  Latin,  Bacon  tells  us,  was  understood  and  spoken, 
and  even  Greek.  The  latter  was  yet  a  living  tongue.  The  Cru- 
sades had  brought  the  knowledge  of  it  to  western  Europe.  Con- 
stantinople, the  cynosure  of  western  Christendom,  presented  the 
marvellous  phenomenon  of  a  people  speaking  and  writing  a  lan- 
guage distinct  from  the  Latin  on  one  side,  from  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Arabic  on  the  other.  It  kept  strict  possession  of  the  key  which 
could  alone  unlock  the  secrets  stored  in  the  mysterious  books  of 
Aristotle.  In  that  mine  what  treasures  of  wisdom  still  remained 
unexplored,  what  sphynx-like  hints  to  the  toiler  in  the  laboratory, 
what  new  suggestions  of  generation  and  transmutation,  of  the 
occult  qualities  of  substances,  withheld  from  all  but  the  initiated, 
and  only  half  communicated  to  vulgar  capacities  in  the  imperfect 
versions  of  Michael  the  Scot,  of  Flemying,  or  of  Herman.  Lan- 
guage itself  would  be  too  feeble  to  describe  how  the  world  was 
athirst  for  the  discoveries  of  the  great  philosopher.  Suddenly  in- 
troduced like  the  Arabian  youth  into  a  magic  garden  of  golden 
apples  and  waxen  fruits,  it  was  puzzled  and  perplexed  with  its 
new-found  abundance,  yet  craved  and  inquired  for  more." — pp. 
Iv-viii. 

Unfortunately,  however,  of  this  great  work,  which  con- 
tained the  results  of  his  latest  researches  in  every  branch 
of  science,  grammar,  language,  logic,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, geography,  chronology,  arithmetic,  and  even  music 
and  drawing,  only  eleven  chapters  are  now  preserved,  and 
in  these  but  a  small  portion  of  the  first-named  subject  is 
discussed.  Part  of  this,  however,  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  amusing,  as  well  as  full  of  interest,  as  an  illustration 
of  tlie  state  of  linguistic  studies  in  the  mediaeval  schools, 
and  still  more  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  author  him- 
self, which  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  age,  but 
which  must  be  considered  little  short  of  marvellous  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  work  was  composed. 

'*  His  labours  in  this  respect  have  attracted  less  attention  than 
they  deserve.  His  biographers  have  complied  too  much  with  the 
popular  apprehension  of  his  exclusive  attachment  to  experimental 
philosophy.  In  an  uncritical  age,  when  authority  once  established, 
on  however  insecure  a  foundation,  escaped  all  further  question,  it 
was  not  an  easy,  still  less  was  it  a  popular  task  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  an  evil,  so   deeply    imbedded    in    the   prejudices   of  the 
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times.  With  so  clear  an  appreciation  of  experiment,  as  the  only 
test  of  theory,  like  his  successor  and  namesake,  it  is  as  creditable 
to  his  discernment  as  to  his  courage  that  he  should  have  seen 
better  even  than  Lord  Bacon  did,  the  paramount  importance  of 
philology,  and  urged  it  repeatedly  on  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
amazing  to  hear  a  scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  original  authorities,  as  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  sacred  criticism.  A  correct  interpretation, 
as  he  warns  his  hearers,  is  not  to  be  obtained,  except  by  greater 
attention  to  original  works  and  the  careful  collation  of  MSS.  llis 
labours  in  experimental  philosophy,  the  sums  he  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  instruments,  tables,  and  books  has  been  mentioned 
already;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  letters  long  before  their  re- 
vival in  the  fifteenth  century  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  *  The 
scientific  books,'  he  remarks,  *  of  Aristotle,  of  Avicenna,  of  Seneca, 
of  Cicero,  and  other  ancients  cannot  be  had  except  at  a  great  cost; 
their  principal  works  have  not  been  translated  into  Latin,  and 
copies  of  others  are  not  to  be  found,  in  ordinary  libraries  or  else- 
where. The  admirable  books  of  Cicero  De  Republica  are  not  to  be 
f  nind  anywhere,  as  far  as  I  can  hear,  although  I  have  made  anxious 
inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  by  various  mes- 
sengers. And  so  of  many  other  books  of  which  I  send  extracts  to 
your  beatitude.  I  could  never  find  the  works  of  Seneca,  until  after 
the  time  when  I  received  your  commands,  although  I  made  diligent 
search  for  them  during  twenty  years  and  more.  And  so  it  is  with 
many  more  most  useful  books  connected  with  the  science  of 
morals.'  As  an  instance  of  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  he 
prosecuted  these  philological  studies,  and  the  care  he  had  taken  in 
examining  MSS.,  a  specimen  of  Greek  palaeography  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  taken  from  his  Compendium  Philosophia3, 
the  earliest  in  all  probability  extant  in  western  Christendom.  In 
the  same  work  he  traces  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets,  and  the  relation  of  Latin  to  Greek  names  ;  whilst  in  the 
lacunae,  which  occur  throughout  wherever  the  original  Greek  had  to 
be  quoted,  the  clumsy  endeavours  of  the  transcriber  to  repre- 
sent Greek  words  in  Latin  characters,  show  the  justice  of  his  com- 
plaints against  the  inefficiency  of  copyists,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
reforms  which  he  desired.  To  his  treatise  on  comparative  gram- 
mar, in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  he  has  subjoined  a  short 
Greek  accidence,  closing  with  the  old  paradigm  of  the  verb  rvVro)." 
— pp.  Ixii-iv." 

But  it  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits, 
and  indeed  would  be  far  from  an  interesting  labour,  to 
attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  the  works  now  collected  by 
Mr.  Brewer.  It  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  we 
advert  very  briefly  to  the  most  remarkable  results  which 
they  present,  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  studies  of 
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Bacon,  the  extent  of  liis  ncquiroments,  and  the  oroneral 
character  of  his  mind  as  presented  in  his  works.  VVe  can- 
not do  this  more  satisfactorily  than  by  a  few  extracts,  and 
hy  a  short  snmmary  of  the  most  striking  of  those  views  and 
opinions  by  which  he  is  fonnd  to  have  gone  in  advance  of 
the  general  mind  of  his  age,  and  even  to  have  anticipated 
many  facts  and  theories,  the  credit  of  discovering  which  is 
popnhnly  attributed  to  much  more  recent  times. 

There  is  one  characteristic,  too,  of  Roger  Bacon's  dis- 
coveries, and  of  the  novel  (for  that  age,)  opinions  which  we 
find  in  his  writings;— viz.  that  they  are  clearly  not  the  re- 
sult of  happy  accident,  but  legitimate  and  logical  deductions 
from  principles  and  facts  already  admitted  in  science,  or 
ascertained  by  vigorous  personal  investigation.  Thus  it 
was  already  known  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides  was  in 
some  way  dependent  on  the  moon  ;  but  Bacon  does  not 
fail  to  ascribe  it  to  its  true  cause,  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  and  its  influence  in  elevating  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  at  successive  points,  as  they  are  presented  to  its 
action. 

ISo  again,  he  not  only  anticipated  by  four  centuries  the 
correction  of  the  calendar,  and  recommended  to  Clement 
IV.,  in  1266,  the  reformation  which  was  actually  carried 
out  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1692,  but  he  explains  most  lucidly 
and  satisfactorily  in  the  Opus  Tertium,  as  well  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  error  in  the  Julian  calendar,  as  the 
means  for  correcting  and  preventing  its  recurrence,  to- 
gether witli  the  principles  upon  which  both  are  founded. 
We  could  hardly  point  to  any  single  paragraph  among  the 
many  dissertations  on  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  which  contains  the  exposition  of  its  nature  and 
l)rinciples  in  a  more  succinct  and  intelligible  form  than 
what  may  be  found  at  p.  274  of  the  present  volume. 

His  theory  of  optics,  too,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  age. 
It  is  not  alone  that  he  anticipates  the  correct  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  but  he  applies  this  princi- 
ple to  the  explanation  of  many  physical  phenomena,  which, 
although  long  known  and  observed,  had  been  accepted  by 
his  ])redecessors  as  abnormal  appearances,  themselves  the 
result  of  special  laws,  and  inexplicable  on  any  common 
principles  of  the  general  optical  laws.  We  may  be  pre- 
pared, for  instance,  for  his  familiarity  with  the  principles 
by  which  the  formation  of  the  rainbow  is  explained  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  absolute  wonder,  when 
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we  find  him  pointing  out,  in  language  wliicli  might  easily 
be  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  astronomers  of  the 
17th  century,  the  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  observed 
altitude  of  bodies  at  different  elevations  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  reason  why  all  bodies  when  at  the  zenith  are  seeu 
in  their  true  place,  unaffected  by  refraction.  He  lays 
down  most  clearly  the  principle  of  the  telescope,  and  not 
only  explains  that  on  which  the  construction  of  the  burning 
lens  depends,  but  himself  actually  constructed  such  lenses 
of  extraordinary  power.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
lie  had  divined  the  great  secret  of  the  composition  of  light; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  carefully  observed,  the  phenomena  of  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  and  that,  at  least  as  regards  the  resolution 
of  the  solar  ray,  he  had  reached  the  very  verge  of  the  main 
principle  of  the  theory. 

Of  his  mechanical  inventions,  either  actually  completed 
or  at  least  projected,  the  most  marvellous  tales  are  circu- 
lated. He  himself  dimly  hints  at  results  which  might 
seem  but  now,  in  our  own  days  of  progress,  to  have  begun 
to  receive  their  realization.  In  chemistry,  too,  although 
the  popular  notion  of  his  having  actually  arrived  at  the  suc- 
cessful composition  of  gunpowder  is  probably  an  exaggera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  successes  were  extraordi- 
nary, and  of  a  most  comprehensive  character.  His  own  ideas 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  science  were  most  exalted. 
**  There  is  a  science,*'  he  says  in  his  Opus  l^ertium,  **  which 
treats  of  the  generation  of  things  from  their  elements,  and 
of  all  inanimate  things  ;  as  of  the  elements  and  liquids 
(hamores) ,  simple  an^l  compound,  common  stones,  gems 
and  marbles,  gold  and  other  metals,  sulphur,  salts,  pig- 
ments (atramentis) ,  lapis  lazuli  (azuriuin),  minium  and 
other  colours,  oils,  bitumen,  and  infinite  more,  of  which 
we  find  nothing  in  the  books  of  Aristotle ;  nor  are  the 
natural  philosophers  or  any  of  the  Latins  acquainted  with 
these  things.  And  as  they  are  ignorant  of  these  things, 
they  can  know  nothing  of  that  which  follows  in  physics ; 
sc.f  of  the  generation  of  animate  things,  as  vegetables, 
animals,  and  .man  ;  because  knowing  not  what  is  prior, 
they  must  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  posterior. — Where- 
fore, through  ignorance  of  this  science,  the  ordinary  natu- 
ral philosophy  cannot  be  mastered,  nor  speculative  and 
consequently  not  practical  medicine  ;  not  only  because 
natural  philosophy  and  speculative  medicine  are  required 
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for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  because  all  simple  medi- 
cines of  inanimate  things  are  derived  from  this  science. 
For  neither  the  names  nor  the  significations  of  medicines 
can  be  learned,  except  from  this  science;  that  is,  from 
speculative  alchemy,  which  speculates  upon  all  inanimate 
things,  and  the  generation  of  all  things  from  their  ele- 
ments. 

"  There  is  also  an  operative  or  practical  alchemy  which 
teaches  man  how  to  make  noble  metals  and  colours,  and 
many  other  things,  better  and  more  copiously  by  art  than 
by  nature.  And  this  science  is  more  important  than  all 
that  have  preceded,  because  it  is  productive  of  more  ad- 
vantages. It  not  only  provides  money  for  a  state,  but 
teaches  the  means  of  prolonging  life,  so  far  as  nature  will 
allow  it  to  be  prolonged  ;  for  we  die  sooner  than  we  ought 
for  want  of  a  proper  regimen  in  youth,  and  owing  to  dis- 
eased constitutions  derived  from  our  fathers.  But  this 
twofold  science  of  alchemy  is  scarcely  understood  by  any  ; 
for  although  many  throughout  the  world  labour  to  make 
metals  and  colours,  few  know  how  to  make  colours  truly 
and  usefully  ;  scarcely  any  know  how  to  make  metals,  and 
still  fewer  to  produce  those  things  which  avail  for  the 
prolongation  of  life.  Theie  are  very  few  who  can  distil 
properly,  or  sublime,  or  calcine,  or  resolve,  or  perform 
other  operations  of  this  kind.'' 

It  would  be  interesting,  too,  although  the  subject  is  less 
popular,  to  examine  the  views  of  Bacon  on  questions  of 
criticism  and  philology,  lor  which  the  present  volume 
affords  many  most  amusing  and  curious  materials.  But 
it  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond  our  limits  ;  and  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  extracts,  which  we  select 
quite  as  much  for  the  i'acts  which  they  contain  regarding 
the  various  individuals  who  are  enumerated,  as  because 
they  show  the  peculiar  cast  of  the  writer's  mind.  The 
following  is  a  curious  scrap  of  mediaeval  history. 

"  *  If  the  saints,'  says  Roger  Bacon,  and  he  says  it  in  right  seri- 
ousness, *  made  mistakes  in  their  translations,  much  more  do  these 
men,  who  have  little  or  no  title  to  sanctity  at  all.  So,  though  we 
have  numerous  translations  of  all  the  sciences  by  Gerard  of  Cremo- 
na, Michael  Scot,  Alfred  the  Englishman,  Herman  the  German, 
and  William  Fleming,  tliere  is  such  an  utter  falsity  in  all  their 
writings  that  none  can  sufficiently  wonder  at  it.  For  a  translation 
to  be  true,  it  is  necessary  that  a  translator  should  know  the  lan- 
guage from  which  he   is  translating,  the  language  into  which  he 
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translates,  and  the  science  he  wislics  to  tran>;late.  But  wlio  is  lio  1 
and  I  will  praise  him,  for  he  has  done  marvellous  tilings.  Certainly 
none  of  the  above-named  had  any  true  knowledge  of  the  tongues 
or  the  sciences,  as  is  clear,  not  from  their  translations  only,  but 
their  condition  of  life.  All  were  alive  in  my  time  ;  some  in  their 
youth,  contemporaries  with  Gerard  of  Cremona,  who  was  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  years  among  them.  Herman  the  German,  who 
was  very  intimate  with  Gerard,  is  still  alive,  and  a  bishop.  When 
I  questioned  him  about  certain  books  of  logic,  which  he  had  to 
translate  from  the  Arabic,  he  roundly  told  me  he  knew  nothing  of 
logic,  and  therefore  did  not  dare  to  translate  them  ;  and  certainly 
if  he  was  unacquainted  with  logic,  he  could  know  nothing  of  otiier 
sciences  as  he  ought.  Nor  did  he  understand  Arabic,  as  he  con- 
fessed, because  he  was  rather  an  assistant  in  the  translations,  than 
the  real  translator.  For  lie  kept  Saracens  about  him  in  Spain,  who 
had  a  principal  hand  in  his  translations.  In  tlie  same  way  Michael 
the  Scot  claimed  the  merit  of  numerous  translations.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Andrew,  a  Jew,  laboured  at  them  more  than  ho  did. 
And  even  Michael,  as  Herman  reported,  did  not  understand  either 
the  sciences  or  the  tongues.  And  so  of  the  rest;  especially  the 
notorious  William  Fleming,  who  is  now  in  such  reputation. 
Whereas  it  is  well  known  to  all  the  literati  at  Paris,  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  sciences  in  the  original  Greek,  to  which  he  makes  such 
pretensions;  and  therefore  he  translates  falsely,  and  corrupts  the 
philosophy  of  the  Latins.  For  Boetius  alone  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  tongues  and  their  interpretation.  My  Lord  Robert 
[Grostete],  by  reason  of  his  long  life  and  the  wonderful  methods  he 
employed,  knew  the  sciences  better  than  any  other  man  ;  for  though 
he  did  not  understand  Greek  or  Hebrew,  he  had  many  assistants. 
But  all  the  rest  were  ignorant  of  the  tongues  and  the  sciences,  and 
above  all  this  William  Fleming,  who  has  no  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  either,  and  yet  has  undertaken  to  reform  all  our  translations  and 
give  us  new  ones.  But  I  have  seen  his  books,  and  I  know  them  to  be 
Jaulty,  and  that  thej  ought  to  be  avoided.  For  as  at  this  time, 
the  enemies  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Arabs,  and  Greeks, 
have  the  sciences  in  their  own  tongues,  they  will  not  allow  the 
Christians  the  use  of  perfect  MSS.,  but  they  destroy  and  corrupt 
them  ;  particularly  when  they  see  incompetent  people,  who  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  tongues  and  the  sciences,  presuming  to  make 
translations.*  " — pp.  lix-lxii. 

This  was  no  petulant  assertion,  hastilj^  put  forward  in 
the  heat  of  controversy.  He  repeats  the  same  judgment 
deliberately  on  more  than  one  occasion  beside :  **  There 
are  not  four  Latins,"  he  says,  in  the  Opus  Tertium, 
**  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic 
grammar.  I  know  them  well,  for  I  have  made  diligent 
inqniry  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  laboured  much  ia 
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those  things.  There  are  many  per«?ons  among  the  Latins 
who  can  speak  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  very  few  who 
understand  the  grammar  of  these  hmguages,  or  know  how 
to  teacli  them,  for  I  have  put  many  to  the  test.  For  as 
the  hiity  speak  languages  which  they  have  learnt,  yet  know 
nothing  of  the  grammar,  so  is  it  with  these  men.  I  have 
seen  many  laymen  who  spoke  Latin  admirably  well,  yet 
knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of  grammar;  and  so  is  it  now 
with  almost  all  the  Jews,  and  even  the  native  Greeks,  and 
not  merely  with  the  Latins  who  understand  Greek  and 
Ilebrew.  For  as  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  have  lost  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  with  it  the  wisdom  of  philosophy, 
there  are  very  few  among  them  who  can  teach  the  grani- 
mai"  correctly,  and  give  the  rules  and  the  reasons  of  it,  as 
we  Latins  understand  our  grammar  by  the  help  of  Friscian. 
And  even  when  they  do  understand  the  languages,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  sciences.  And^  therefore  they  cannot 
translate  or  do  anything  useful,  or  intermeddle  in  studies 
to  any  good  purpose,  although  they  may  be  apt  and  in- 
dispensable assistants.  First  of  all,  then,  we  must  have 
men  skilful  in  foreign  tongues,  and  these  are  not  to  be 
had  without  great  expense.  Then  we  must  have  many 
works  in  other  tongues,  i.e,,  works  of  grammar,  and  the 
original  texts  of  the  separate  parts  of  philosophy,  that  the 
falsities  and  defects  in  the  Latin  copies  may  be  discovered. 
But  these  works  and  these  persons  are  not  to  be  had  by 
any,  except  princes  and  prelates,  as  it  is  manifest.'' 

And,  in  another  passage,  he  accounts  for  these  facts  by 
the  indifference  which  universally  prevailed  regarding  all 
such  studies,  founded  upon  their  supposed  inutility  and 
unpractical  character.  **  Because  men,'*  he  says,  **  do 
not  know  the  uses  of  philosophy  they  despise  many  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  sciences;  and  they  say  in  derision, 
and  not  for  information  :  *  What's  the  worth  of  this  science 
or  of  that  ?'  They  are  unwilling  to  listen ;  they  shut  out, 
therefore,  these  sciences  from  themselves,  and  despise 
them.  When  philosophers  are  told  in  these  days  that 
they  ought  to  study  optics,  or  geometry,  or  the  languages, 
they  ask  with  a  smile :  *  What  is  the  use  of  these  things  ?' 
insinuating  their  uselessness.  They  refuse  to  hear  a  word 
said  in  defence  of  their  utility  ;  they  neglect  and  condemn 
the  sciences  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  And  if  ever  it 
happens  that  some  of  them  profess  a  willingness  to  learn, 
they  abandon  the  task  in  a  few  days,  because  they  do  not 
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see  the  use  of  these  things.  For  they  teach  not  their  own 
use  ;  but  this  is  without  them  won  by  observation  ;  as  the 
utihty  of  a  house  is  not  seen  in  the  house,  nor  in  its  con- 
struction, but  when  the  storms  descend,  and  the  robbers 
come,  and  other  evils  ensue." 

On  the  subject  of  criticism,  both  bibh'cal  and  classical, 
Bacon,  although  of  course  his  materials  were  scanty  and 
imperfect,  entertained  sound  and  judicious  views.  We 
have  already  seen  with  what  earnestness  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  constant  reference  to  the  original  authorities 
in  sacred  criticism.  In  like  manner  the  efforts  which  he 
made  to  collect  the  best  texts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  will  show  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
as  well  as  the  advantage  of  collating  MSS.  as  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  text  of  any 
particular  author.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing, 
that  the  failnre  of  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
long-lost  De  Republica  of  Cicero,  serves  to  show  that  the 
disappearance  of  this  work  dates  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  mediae val  time. 

Had  the  Compendium  Stitdiif  which  contained  the  re- 
sults of  his  latest  researches  and  most  careful  studies, 
come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  form,  we  should  have 
learned  how  far  he  realized  these,  and  the  many  similar 
aspirations  with  which  his  earlier  works  abound.  As  it  is, 
we  can  but  form  a  conjecture  as  to  how  he  would  have 
treated  those  subjects  in  detail.  The  editor  devotes  a  few 
paragraphs  to  a  brief  conjectural  summary,  which  may 
form  a  not  inapt  conclusion  for  these  observations. 

"  He  ought,  then,  in  conclusion,  and  in  conformity  with  his 
design,  to  have  treated  of  experimental  philosophy  and  in  particular  of 
the  sciences,  confirming  by  special  application  the  general  and  more 
abstract  principles  already  sketched  out.  He  had  proposed  to  speak 
in  detail  of  metals,  plants,  colours,  animals,  agriculture,  medicine, 
and  the  like.  How  he  would  have  treated  these  subjects  we  have 
some  indications,  in  his  experiments  on  light,  his  observations  on 
the  rainbow,  on  burning-glasses  and  lenses  in  general,  on  the 
magnet,  on  gunpowder,  on  grafting,  on  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances, scattered  throughout  his  published  and  unpublished 
works  ;  but  whether  he  ever  completed  these  latter  portions  of  the 
work  has  not  been  ascertained,  although  twenty  years  at  least  must 
have  elapsed  between  its  commencement  and  j^his  death.  Otiier 
causes  than  inability  or  disinclination  may  have  intervened  to  pre- 
vent its  execution.  He  had  stated  to  Clement  IV.  that  he  wanted 
sufficient  means  for  prosecuting  inquiries  into  experimental  philoso- 
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pliy  which  the  successful  pursuit  of  it  demanded.  He  had  before 
impoverished  his  friends  while  compiling  the  answers  he  had  sent 
to  Pope  Clement.  He  had  pawned  liis  own  credit,  and  that  of  liis 
relations.  What  was  his  reward  ?  Was  he  ever  repaid  ?  It  is  to 
be  feared  not  ;  it  is  equally  to  be  feared  that  the  Popes  who  suc- 
ceeded Clement  showed  still  less  of  a  passing  regard  to  Bacon,  even 
if  thej  did  not,  as  tradition  affirms  they  did,  persecute  the  philoso- 
pher. With  Clement  died  Bacon's  hopes  of  a  papacy,  splendid 
for  peace,  and  the  regeneration  of  science.  He  could  expect  little 
from  those  opponents  of  his  own  order  who  where  advanced  to  the 
papal  chair.  Friendless  and  alone,  condemned  to  poverty  by  his 
vow  as  a  Franciscan,  regarded  with  suspicion,  fettered  by  jealous 
restrictions,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  could  carry  on  experi- 
ments which  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  under  more  favour- 
able auspices. 

"That  nothing  but  sheer  inability,  or  some  insuperable  obstacle, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  devoting  his  best  energies  to  the  more 
practical  portions  of  his  task,  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of 
liis  life  and  writings.  Numerous  proofs  are  at  hand  of  his  great 
regard  for  experimental  philosophy.  He  considered  it  as  the  only 
security  against  vague  theories,  the  chief  remedy  for  the  errors  in 
speculation  and  practice  prevalent  in  his  ago.  If  the  world  loves 
to  contemplate  the  great  lord  chancellor  of  James  I.  retiring  from 
the  court  or  the  parliament  to  his  museum  at  Gray's  Inn  or  at 
Gorhambury,  laying  aside  his  chancellor's  robe  to  watch  the  furnace 
or  count  the  drops  from  the  alembic,  the  example  of  the  solitary 
friar,  with  more  scanty  means  and  fewer  associates  justifying  the 
value  of  experiments,  in  a  darker  and  less  favourable  age,  is  not 
less  interesting.  So  far  as  the  prize  is  to  be  given  to  mere  inven- 
tion, Roger  Bacon  has  superior  claims  to  Lord  Bacon.  But  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  method,  which  has  changed  the  whole  face  of 
science, — (for  he  must  be  called  a  discoverer  who  vindicates  a  truth 
long  forgotten,  or  presents  it  in  such  a  light  that  all  must  see  and 
acknowledge  its  importance,) — in  this  respect  Lord  Bacon  will 
always  bear  the  palm  alone.  Roger  Bacon  did  not  live  in  an  a-^e 
when  the  value  of  Aristotle  as  the  philosopher  of  nature  could 
bo  appreciated  at  its  true  worth.  He  reprobated  the  mistranslations 
of  Aristotle,  but  not  Aristotle  himself  ;  he  thought  there  were  trea- 
sures still  to  be  discovered  in  the  books  of  his  Physics  and  Natural 
History,  and  that  better  translations  and  more  accurate  texts  would 
justify  his  admiration  for  the  great  Greek  teacher.  He  still  adopted 
the  older  distinctions  of  philosophy  into  pure  and  mechanical,  and 
he  ranked  under  the  latter  division  many  of  those  processes  to  which 
modern  estimation  has  since  given  a  higher  name.  Though  in  his 
practice  a  keen  and  sagacious  experimentalist,  in  Iiis  exposition  of 
science  he  adopted  the  deductive  in  opposition  to  the  inductive 
method. 

"To  say  that  his  aspirations  far  outstripped  all  that  he,  or  that 
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science  in  its  most  perfect  state,  could  be  expected  to  realize,  is  to 
embargo  bim  witb  no  greater  error  tban  wbat  is  common  to  all  en- 
tliusiastic,  all  great  discoverers  in  every  age.  In  common  also  with 
minds  of  great  and  comprehensive  grasp,  his  vivid  perception  of  the 
intimate  relationship  of  the  different  parts  of  philosophy,  and  bis 
desire  to  raise  himself  from  the  dead  level  of  any  individual  science, 
induced  Bacon  to  grasp  at  and  embrace  the  whole.  The  errors  iu 
all  directions,  of  which  he  was  fully  cognizant,  perhaps  something 
of  the  encyclopsedical  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  still 
more  bis  anxiety  to  make  all  learning  directly  subservient  to  theolo- 
gy, led  bim  to  undertake  so  gigantic  a  task,  which  hitherto  has  set 
at  defiance  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the  grandest  and  most 
daring  intellects.  The  noblest  minds  in  every  age  have  felt  the 
strong  necessity  of  resisting  the  tendency  to  dissever  the  body  of 
the  sciences.'' — Ixxx  iii. 

With  the  main  purport  of  these  conjectures  we  fully 
concur.  But  Mr.  ]3rewer  appears  to  decide  too  summa- 
rily the  claim  of  the  second  Bacon  to  the  title  of  origina- 
tor of  the  Inductive  Theory.  We  have  often  before  entered 
our  protest  against  the  prejudice  of  English  philosophers 
which  regards  the  Inductive  Theory  as  in  reality  of  novel 
origin,  and  entirely  unknown,  whether  in  ancient  philoso- 
phy or  in  that  of  the  mediaeval  schools  ;  although  it  certainly 
was  not  the  method  of  these  schools,  which  habitually 
followed  the  a  priori  method,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  was  well  known  to  each  and  all  of  the  great  schoolmen. 
But  at  all  events,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  others,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Roger  Bacon  was  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  a  master  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  IlaJ- 
lam,'^  who  considers  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  the 
question  as  to  whether  Lord  Bacon  was  indebted  to  his 
mediaeval  namesake,  evidently  inclines  strongly  to  the 
affirmative.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  Hallam  rested 
solely  on  the  Opus  Majus,  and  especially  on  the  Sixth 
Part.  We  are  speaking  within  very  moderate  bounds 
when  we  say,  that  the  volume  since  published  confirms,  if  it 
does  not  add  new  evidence  to  the  conclusion ;  and  that 
there  are  many  passages  in  each  of  the  companion  works 
now  first  published,  of  which,  equally  with  the  Sixth  Part 
of  the  Opus  Majus,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  present 
**the  prototype,  at  least  in  spirit,  of  the  Novum  OrganumJ* 
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Aht.  Til. — On  Nature  and  Grace,  a  Theological  Treatise.  Book  I. 
Pliilosophical  Introduction.  By  William  G.  Ward,  D.  Ph.,  late 
Lecturer  in  Dogmatic  Theology,  at  St.  Edmund's  Seminary, 
Herts.     London  :  Burns  and  Lambert,  1860. 

SINCE  the  first  appearance  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
TimeSy  no  work  has  issued  from  the  EngUsh  press 
that  can  equally  claim  the  attention  of  Cathohcs  with  this 
of  Mr.  Ward's,  the  first  volume  of  Avhich  has  just  been 
published.  We  feel  even  that  we  might,  without  fear  ot* 
exaggeration,  extend  our  cycle  much  farther  back.  For, 
in  the  whole  circle  of  English  Catholic  literature  there  is 
not  one  work  which  comes  before  us  with  so  many  and 
so  varied  titles  to  our  respectful  consideration.  Every 
one,  however  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  won- 
derful movement  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  so  many- 
distinguished  members  of  the  Establishment  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  is  familiar  with  the  author's  name.  His 
bold  and  original  views,  the  fearlessness — we  might  have 
almost  said  recklessness  of  consequences — with  which  he 
upheld  them  ;  the  triumphant  logic  with  which  he  de- 
fended himself  and  his  party  from  their  assailants ;  the 
rapidity  of  his  approaches  to  the  truth  ;  the  great  Univer- 
sity State  Trial,  in  which  he  so  signally  discomfited  his 
adversaries ;  the  gallant  fight  he  made  for  a  position  really 
untenable,  his  pre-judged  condemnation,  landing  him  as 
it  were  within  that  haven,  in  sight  of  which  he  had  been 
so  long  tossing ;— -all  these  things  combined  to  single  out 
Mr.  Ward  from  his  fellow-combatants,  and  to  invest  him 
with  an  almost  romantic  interest.  Others  may  have 
acted  as  the  strategists  and  tacticians  of  the  party, 
who  arranged  the  plans  of  each  campaign,  and  watched 
its  progress  to  a  successful  issue.  Others  did  valuable 
service  as  its  diplomatists,  orators,  and  advocates.  Many 
toiled  continuously,  earnestly,  and  fruitfully  amongst  the 
rank  and  file.  One  there  is  whose  name  is  still  a  word  of 
l)ower,  whose  magic  influence  will  yet  be  felt  for  many  a 
year,  and  whom  posterity  will  reverence  as  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  gallant  band.  But,  amongst  them  all,  there  was 
no  more  honourable  name,  none  more  dreaded  than  the 
champion  of  the  *' Ideal  Church."     He  was  the  represen- 
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tative  of  the  chivalry — the  Bayard— of  the   Tractariaii 
Movement. 

Some    years    after   his    return    to    the    Church,    Mr. 
Ward,  although   a  layman,  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Dopfmatic    Theology    at   St.  ^  Edmund's    College,   Old 
Hall,  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  then  Yicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  District.     This  was  a  rare  dis- 
tinction, worthy  alike  of  him  on  whom  it  was  so  justly 
conferred,  and  of  the  discernment  of  the  able  superior  who 
selected  for  the  instruction  in  the  Sacred  Sciences  of  the 
young  Ecclesiastics  of  his  Diocesan    Seminary,  one   in 
every  way  so  well  qualified  for  so  holy  and  responsible  a 
charge.     How  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  we  need 
seek  no  higher  testimony,  than  the  grateful  recollection  of 
his  many  pupils,  who,  by  their  exemplary  lives  and  zealous 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Sacred  Ministry,  afford  the 
best  pledge  of  the  care,  diligence,  and  ability  of  their  Pro- 
fessor.    After  filling  the  chair  of  theology  for  eight  years, 
Mr.  Ward  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish,  what 
to  him  was  indeed  a  labour  of  love.     We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  he  was  followed  in  his  retirement  by  the  regrets 
of  the  students  and  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  his 
colleagues.     But,  though  removed  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  professorship,  Mr.  Ward  did  not  bid  adieu  to  its 
more  quiet  occupations.      On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  his  leisure  as  an  opportunity  afforded  him, 
not  so  much  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  as  for 
the  more  undisturbed  pursuit  of  those  theological  studies 
which  had  been  his  chief  business  for  so  many  years. 
He  wished  to  be  useful  to  those  who  could  no  longer  hear 
his  voice— to  those  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  those  who  would  not  have  enjoyed  that 
great  advantage.     The  first  fruits  of  this  solicitude  we 
have  in  the  volume,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
Article.     It  is  but  the  introduction  to  a  course  which  he 
yet  hopes  to  publish.     May  this  course  itself  be  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  services  which  he  may  be  spared  to  render  to 
the  Church. 

The  present  work,  when  completed,  will  comprise  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  whole  body  of  theology.  The  title 
itself  sufficiently  indicates  the  largeness  of  the  field 
the  author  has  chosen.  "  Nature  and  Grace'*  is  a  desig- 
nation which  might  well  stand  for  even  a  more  compre- 
hensive treatise  jhan  this  will  be,     Eor,  certainly,  there  is 
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no  revealed  doctrine,  no  branch  of  theological  science 
which  is  not  included  under  one  or  other  of  these  terms, 
or  concerned  in  explaining  and  developing  their  mutual 
relation  and  dependence.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Ward  has  chosen  it  for  his  title.  He  pro- 
poses to  examine  those  questions  which  bear  on  the 
condition  of  man  with  reference  to  Divine  Grace;  in- 
cluding, more  as  a  matter  indirectly  necessary,  than  as 
falling  within  his  primary  scope,  those  other  questions, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  either  member  of  his  title, 
but  whose  treatment  is  imperative  for  the  fulness  and 
completeness  of  his  direct  subject.  In  this  way  his  work 
will  include  all  those  matters  which  generally  occupy  the 
partial  technical  treatises  of  the  Human  Acts,  Grace, 
Justification,  Providence  and  Predestination.  This  is 
certainly  a  large  and  coherent  portion  of  the  great 
bulk  of  theology,  and  one  which  may  most  aptly  be 
designated  by  the  title  chosen  by  the  author.  So 
appropriate,  indeed,  is  the  title,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
award  to  it  the  priority  of  invention  ;  believing  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Ward  is  grouping  under  it,  than 
they  have  had  in  its  suggestion. 

Strong  as  these  claims  on  our  attention  are,  they  are 
neither  the  only  nor  the  chief  ones  which  this  work  pos- 
sesses. The  great  reputation  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  large 
space  he  filled  in  the  Oxford  controversy,  the  important 
position  which  his  Professorship  gave  him  in  the  English 
Catholic  world,  would  be  ample  motives  for  receiving 
anything  which  came  from  his  pen  with  respect  and  con- 
sideration. The  broad  tract  of  theology,  which  he  has 
chosen  for  his  labours,  is  one  full  of  gravity,  of  difficulty, 
of  the  most  serious  moment.  It  comprises  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  multiplied 
a,nd  various  means  provided  for  his  salvation.  Under 
Mr.  Ward's  care  we  may  hope  to  see  it  embodied  in  a 
treatise  peculiarly  useful  in  this  Protestant  country,  com- 
plete in  its  account  of  the  many  errors  which  separate 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  these  islands  from 
the  true  fold,  aud  enriched  with  accurate  arguments  and 
copious  illustrations.  It  is  the  first  time  that  anything  of 
the  sort  has  been  attempted  amongst  us.  Hence,  even 
its  originality,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  and 
the  just  expectations  we  may  entertain  of  its  successful 
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treatment,  should  induce  us  to  give  this  treatise  a  cor- 
dial reception.  But,  even  all  these  reasons  combined  would 
not,  we  fear,  warrant  us  in  asserting  for  it  that  pre- 
eminence of  interest  which  we  claimed  for  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Article.  This  we  are  inclined  to  attribute, 
chiefly,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  written  in  English.^ 

It  is  unquestionably  a  grave  experiment  this,  of  indit- 
ing a  theological  treatise  in  the  vulgar  tongue.     We  are 
very  far  from  censuring   it.     We   know  that  many  very 
cogent  arguments  may  be  brought  forward  to  show  why 
this  should  be  done,  or  at  least  how  it  may  be  profitably 
done,  particularly  in  England.     We  feel  confident  that  Mr. 
Ward,  strong  as  his  views  and  leanings  may  be  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  common  speech  of  the  people  for  the  lan- 
guage of  his  Work,  would  never  have  taken  so  important 
a  step  without   the   utmost    previous  ^  consideration   and 
thought;    and  under    a  firm   conviction   that   it    would 
receive    the   approbation  of  his    ecclesiastical  superiors. 
We  shall  therefore  assume  that  the  departure  from  the 
usual   language   in   which   theological   science  has  been 
accustomed  to  conduct  her  inquiries  since  the  days  when 
the  doctrine  of  Revealed  Religion  first  assumed  the  form 
of  a  science,  and  the  adoption  of  the  vulgar  tongue  has 
been   made  after  mature  deliberation,  and  if  not  under 
the   guidance,   yet  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 
After  all  it  is  an  experiment,    and  a  very    serious  one ; 
the  result  of  which  is  very  problematical,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  all  previous  forethought,  calculation,  or  control. 
There  are  no  formal  statutes  of  the  Church,  no  canons 
of  Councils,  or  decrees  of  Popes,  prescribing,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  Liturgy,  the  language  to  be  used  in  the  dis- 
quisitions of  theology,  whether   in    books  or  in  the  lec- 
tures from  the  Professor's  chair.     If  there  were,  of  course, 
no  question  could  be  raised,  no  arguments  need  be  alleged 
on  either  side.     The  thing  would  be  quite  settled  ;  and  our 
line  would  be  perfectly  clear.  Whether  one  uniform  tongue 
were  to  be  employed,  or  the  license  of  all  the  fluctuating  mo- 
dern dialects  were  permitted;  we  experience  as  little  hesi- 
tation, either  as  to  what  should  be  done,  or  its  propriety, 
as  we  do   about    the  language   of  the  Mass,  the  Divine 
Office,  or  the  various  rites  and  ministrations  of  our  reli- 
gion.    But,  although  there  has  been  no  legislation  on  the 
subject,  there  has  been  a  most  unmistakeable  practice, 
reaching  up  to  the  earliest  date.     We  may  not  be  agreed 
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as  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  beginning  of  formal  theolo- 
gical science  should  be  fixed.  Some  may  wish  to  place  it 
in  those  remote  times  when  Augustine,  and  Prosper,  and 
Hilary,  and  the  monks  of  Lerins,  laboured  to  reduce  the 
doctrine  of  Gi'ace  to  technical  language  and  precise  pro- 
positions ;  illustrating  their  discussions  by  copious  argu- 
ments drawn  from  those  sources,  which  have  since  taken 
a  recognized  place  in  our  text-books  as  the  *  Common 
Places'  of  Theological  Science ;  and  connecting  all  into 
one  whole  by  a  rigorous  demonstration.  Others  may  seek 
these  commencements  in  that  dim  age  when  Hincmar, 
Paschasius,  and  Haymon,  and  the  other  Fathers  of  the 
Frankish  Church,  were  occupied  in  explaining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucliarist,  or  vindicating  the  faith  of  the 
Church  against  the  errors  of  the  Predestinationists.  Or, 
with  the  majority,  we  may  fix  this  era  in  those  brighter 
days  when  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  first  reduced  the 
whole  body  of  revealed  truth  to  scientific  form,  and  gave 
the  example  of  that  method  of  treatment  which  has  ever 
since  been  pursued.  But,  wherever  we  place  it,  whether 
far  away,  or  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  we  shall  find 
that  theological  science  has  invariably,  from  its  dawn, 
used  only  one  language  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
Western  Church,  where  alone  theological  science  worthy 
of  the  name  exists,  or  can  exist) — the  same  which  the 
Church  has  specially  consecrated  to  her  sacred  func- 
tions— the  Latin.  Surely  this  practice,  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  catholic  in  its  usage,  unbroken  in  its  long  line, 
hallowed  by  the  conformity  of  the  host  of  saints  and  doc- 
tors to  what  they  clearly  regarded  as  its  exigency,  comes 
down  to  us  with  all  the  magisterial  authority  of  practical 
tradition.  If  ever  there  be  such,  we  hold  it  here.  Such  a 
tradition  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  aside,  neglected, 
or  violated;  as  most  certainly  it  cannot  be  despised  with 
impunity.  VVe  know  its  teaching,  we  are  familiar  with  its 
spirit,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  large  experience  it 
must  have  gathered  in  the  vicissitudes  of  its  long  and 
world-wide  career.  But  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  new  system,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in 
its  stead :  we  do  not  know  its  tendency,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads.  Place  them  both 
side  by  side,  the  old  traditionary  practice,  hoary  with  at 
least  eight  centuries  of  age,  and  the  new  plan.  We  con- 
fess that  we  prefer  the  ancient  usage.     Wo  do  not  wish  to 
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see  the  venerable  expressions  of  the  dogmas  of  our  faith 
given  up  a  prey  to  the  ever-shifting  currents  ofevery  modern 
dialect,  couched  in  formulse  as  discordant  as  the  Babehsh 
variety  of  the  genius  of  each.  Those  sacred  truths  about 
whose  enunciations  Fathers  and  Doctors  have  written,  and 
Councils  have  deliberated  for  years,  would  come  to  be  in- 
cluded in  sentences  always  unauthoritative,  frequently  obs- 
cure— now  necessarily  inaccurate,  on  account  of  the  poverty 
of  the  language  in  which  they  would  be  set  forth — and  again 
by  reason  of  its  redundancy— always  changing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progressive  alterations  of  a  living  tongue.  And 
all  this  would  be  done  under  no  fixed  law,  according  to  no 
inflexible  principle.  It  would  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  on  the  individual  caprice  or  view,  ignorance 
or  supposed  knowledge,  of  each  one  who  might  choose 
to  bring  out  a  theological  treatise;  and  could,  witli 
great  difficulty,  be  guided  and  controlled  by  authority. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  all  this  time,  some  facts,  appa- 
rently of  an  opposite  tendency,  which  will  have  been  sure 
to  occur  to  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have,  while  stating  our  views  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  usage  of  the  Church  in  this  matter, 
been  anticipating  a  very  plausible  objection  which  may 
seem  to  arise  out  of  these  facts.  We  can  well  imagine 
some  one  protesting  against  our  assertion,  that  Latin  has 
always  been  the  language  of  Theological  Science,  and  ap- 
pealing to  what  has  taken  place,  and  every  day  takes  place,  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  those  countries  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  meet  with  treatises  on  theological  subjects  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  To  confine  ourselves  to  Italy — where 
we  may  suppose  the  writers  to  be  more  intimate  with  the 
feelings  and  spirit  of  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Autho- 
rity, and  therefore,  if  not  more  anxious  to  conform  their 
practice  to  its  wishes,  at  least  surer  not  to  stray  from 
the  right  path — there  the  practice  is  notorious.  Witness 
the  many  works  in  the  last  century  on  the  Jansenist  con- 
troversies, on  the  primatial  rights  of  the  Holy  See ;  the 
treatises  of  Bolgeni  on  II  Possssso,  VEpiscopata,  Lo  Stato 
de'  Bambini,  on  Usury  and  other  subjects,  all  composed 
and  published  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican.  Nay, 
one  of  the  greatest  Ecclesiastical  works  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Bianchi's  Polizia  della  Chijsa,  in  six  quarto  vol- 
umes, published  at  Kome  in  the  early  years  of  Pius  VI.,  is 
in  Italian,     Even  in  our  own  times,  we  have  had  scores  of 
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ItJiliaii  pamphlets  on  subjects,  some  of  them 'very  subtle 
juid  recondite,  arising  out  of  the  Rosminian  Controversies. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  Father  Ferrone  published  a 
controversial  work  on  Protestantism,  in  Italian.  ^  Nor  is 
it  merely  dogmatical  topics  that  are  discussed  in  these 
Italian  treatises.  Their  subjects  are  often  moral ;  some- 
times even  questions  which  are  the  least  susceptible  of 
that  popular  manipulation  inseparable  from  discussion  in 
the  popular  language.  A  simihir  state  of  things  prevails 
in  France.  As  to  Germany,  it  is  too  well  known  to  need 
ilhistration,  that  text-books  of  theology  are  published, 
and  professorial  lectures  delivered,  in  German.  Certainly, 
all  this  must  go  far  towards  establishing  a  very  liberal  dis- 
count off  the  universality  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  theo- 
logical treatises. 

We  cannot  recognize  the  case  which  these  instances 
may  be  supposed  to  make  against  us.  This  is  not 
merely  on  the  ground,  that  *'  exceptions  prove  the  rule," 
but  because  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  exceptions  at  all. 
We  have  been  speaking  of  the  language  of  works  treating 
ex  professo  of  the  great  body  of  Theological  Science  as 
such ;  and  especially  of  those  which  treat  of  it  as  *^  courses" 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  theological  students.  It  is 
with  regard  to  these  two  classes  of  theological  works  that 
we  have  been  insisting  on  Latin  as  the  traditionary  lan- 
guage of  theology.  Now  all  the  Italian  and  French 
instances,  which  may  be  quoted  to  the  contrary  (we  are 
not  of  course  concerned  with  works  confessedly  male 
olentes),  are  but  cases  of  pamphlets,  essays,  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  critical  commentaries,  or  similar 
productions.  Some  of  them  are  papers  read  before  learned 
societies,  and  published  either  in  their  original  or  a  more 
expanded  form.  Others  are  popular  tracts,  intended  to 
counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  treatises  in  a  like  form, 
which  had  been  disseminated  through  a  circle  more  or 
less  extended.  Others,  again,  were  historical  or  critical 
dissertations,  directed  to  clear  up  or  resolve  some  obscure 
or  doubtful  passage,  fact,  or  monument.  Their  language 
might  be  stiff  or  flowing,  their  method  loose  or  scientific, 
according  to  the  taste,  disposition,  training,  or  aim  of  the 
writer.  But  they  deserve  the  title  of  theological  treatises 
as  little  as  this  very  Article  we  have  in  hand.  No  doubt 
they  might  include  a  great  deal  of  dogmatical  reasoning, 
ortliodox  or  hereticah      They  might  contain  a  fund  of 
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novel  information  and  original  argument  most  valuable  to 
the  theologian.  Some  subtle  and  profound  thought,  some 
hitherto  unexplored  mine  of  proof  might  lurk  beneath  their 
unpretending  and  ephemeral  exterior.  They  might  dis- 
close some  new  reading,  they  might  decisively  dispose  of 
some  long  contested  fact,  or  passage,  and  so  triumphantly 
refute  a  whole  army  of  difficulties  and  objections.  But 
all  this  would  not  advance  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  formal 
theological  treatise.  There  are  indeed  some  two  or  three 
vernacular  works  on  moral  subjects  which  seem  to  approach 
very  near  the  character  of  a  formal  treatise.  But  they  will 
be  found  to  have  been  composed  to  meet  some  special  and 
exceptional  exigency ;  and  their  fewness  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  prevailing  contrary  practice.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  one  of  them,  which  is  most  akin  to  a  formal 
moral  treatise — the  Parroco  bene  istruito  of  St.  Alphonsus 
— an  integral  portion  of  the  work  remains  in  Latin  in  the 
midst  of  the  vernacular  Italian.  As  for  the  examples 
of  vernacular  composition,  which  might  be  drawn  from 
German  theological  literature,  they  unfortunately  attest 
a  state  of  things  which  is,  thank  God,  fast  passing 
away  ;  and  over  which  we  ought  rather  to  be  anxious 
to  draw  a  veil,  than  to  expose  it  to  view,  much  less  to 
propose  it  for  imitation.  There  was  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  a  terrible  schismatical  spirit  abroad  in 
Germany,  which,  as  it  arose  from  many  causes,  so  it 
was  fostered  by  many  influences.  It  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  political  circumstances  and  the  legislation  of  the 
day,  and  was  in  turn  re-acted  on  by  them  and  by  the 
general  irreligious  tone  of  society.  This  is  the  origin  and 
rationale  of  the  abandonment  of  Latin  and  the  adoption  of 
the  native  tongue  in  the  teaching  of  theology.  The  mar- 
vel is  that  things  did  not  run  their  full  logical  course  ;  and 
that,  as  the  Religious  Orders  were  abolished,  and  there 
were  proposals  for  a  married  clergy,  so  the  Mass  was  not 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  German.  Surely  such  ante- 
cedents ought  to  render  suspicious,  as  they  must  taint 
any  practice  which  originated  or  was  associated  with 
them.  ^  J 

The  fact  is,  that  as  invariable  practice  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  Latin  only  as  the 
textual  language  of  Theology;  so  there  is  a  traditional 
spirit  which  effectually  prevents  any  departure  from  the 
custom.      Those  vernacular  productions  which  we  have 
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been  considering  are  popular  pamphlets  addressed  to  in- 
struct the  faithful  in  general  in  their  duties,  or  to  warn 
them  against  some  error  or  evil  practice  which  threatens 
them.     Or  they  are  literary  or  critical  essays  on  subjects 
connected  with  theology,  or  integral  portions  of  it.     They 
constitute  a  province — and  a  large  one,  if  you  will— of 
theological  literature.  But  they  can  no  more  be  accounted 
theology  itself,  or  theological  treatises,  than,  to  use  a  very 
imperfect  comparison,  can  an  essay  on  *  Drift/  or  on  some 
palseontological   specimen,    be    regarded    as   a  complete 
manual  of  Geology ;  or  a  pamphlet  on  the  Reform  Bill  be 
considered  a  perfect  treatise  on  Politics.     Besides,  they 
occupy,  not  the  first,  but  the  second  stage  of  theological 
literature  ;  not  the  earlier,  but  the  later  years  of  the  life 
of  the  theologian.     They  are  the  products  of  the  learned 
leisure  of  men,  who  have  been  t^rained  in  the  theological 
schools,  have  been  imbued  with  the  theological  spirit,  have 
studied  those  treatises  from  which  alone  theological  science 
can  be  learned.     Before  them,  beside  them,  independent 
of  them,  there  is  the  science  of  theology.     That  science 
addresses  itself  to  a  special  class,  and  not  to  the  world  at 
large.    It  is  a  professional  science,  so  to  speak,  like  so 
many    others;    and   is   nuxinly    intended  for   those    only 
who  are  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  or  are 
preparing  themselves  to  be  admitted    within    the   ranks 
of  her  hierarchy.     Therefore,  it  uses  the  language  of  the 
society,   the   great    corporation,   to  which   exclusively  it 
belongs,  it   adopts  it  in  its  text-books,  it  speaks  it  from 
its  professorial  chairs,   it  is    its  mother  tongue.     All  its 
authentic  documents,  the    laws  which  it   expounds,  the 
decrees  which   it   comments    and  explains,    the   solemn 
decisions    which    it    establishes    and    illustrates,    all    its 
authoritative  monuments,  are  in  Latin.     The  definitions 
which  it  uses,  the  terms  which  it  must  employ,  are  all  laid 
down  for  it  beforehand  ;  it  cannot  change  them,  or  substi- 
tute others  in  their  place :  they  are  all  in  Latin.     Did  it 
speak  any  other  itself,  its    treatises    would   be  pieces  of 
most  unsymmetrical  mosaic.    The  Church  has  in  every  age 
prescribed  certain  formulae  as  the  expressions  of  her  dog- 
mas, which  must  be  accepted  as  they  stand,  and  which 
she  will  permit  none  to  vary.     Is  it  likely  that  she  would 
view  with  favour  the  unauthoritative  substitution  of  other 
modes  of  expression  ;   especially  in  the  instruction  of  those 
youthful  Levites,  on  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  whose 
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knowledge  of  her  doctrines  must  depend  the  purity  of 
the  faith  of  all  her  future  children?  If,  then,  all  the 
substance  of  the  theologian's  science  must  be  conveyed 
in  Latin ;  even  for  the  sheer  sake  of  unity  of  form  and 
general  accuracy,  his  whole  treatise  ought  to  be  written 
in  the  same  tongue. 

Tliese  considerations  appear  to  us  to  go,  further  than 
establishing  the  traditional  usage  of  Latin  as  the  language 
of  theological  treatises.  They  suggest  those  reasons  of 
congruity  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  this  universal  usage,  or  its  permanence  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  centuries.  Those  reasons  of 
congruity  are  so  special  to  the  science  of  Theology,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  general  in  their  application  to  all  its 
formal  treatises,  that  they  cannot  be  overborne  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  vague  considerations  of  more  extended 
usefulness,  which  can  find  no  place  here,  or  from  the 
general  current  of  scientific  progress,  which  cannot  have 
the  smallest  influence  on  Theology  as  such.  For  these 
reasons,  it  would  be  idle  to  seek,  with  regard  to  Theology, 
a  parallel  case  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
scientific  language  of  Europe.  There  was  a  time,  it 
might  perhaps  be  said,  when  Latin  was  the  language  of 
the  learned.  In  it  every  work  of  science,  every  thing 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  read  in  a  larger 
circle  than  one's  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  of 
being  preserved  to  a  future  age,  was  composed.  Now  all 
this  is  changed,  and  scientific  works  are  composed  in  the 
modern  languages  of  each  nation.  This  is  a  change 
which  can  never  include  Theology  within  its  sphere. 
The  educational  position  of  Latin  has  been  very  much 
altered  within  the  last  hundred  years.  A  century  ago,  it 
was  almost  the  only  language  generally  cultivated ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  was  simply  imperative  for  any  one  having 
even  the  smallest  pretensions  to  education,  or  who  wished 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  and  researches  of 
learned  men,  either  in  his  own  or  in  foreign  countries, 
]Now  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  At  the  same  time, 
human  science  has  become  so  vast,  so  ramified,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  blended  together,  it  is  pursued  by  so  many 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  learned  languages,  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  possible  to  record  its  researches  in  one 
tongue.  The  secular  professions  have,  in  consequence, 
become  more  mutually  dependent  on  each  othei'.     They 
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are  open  to  every  man  who  may  feel  inclined  to  embrace 
them.      The  special  sciences  on  which  they  depend  are 
useful  for  a  variety  of  objects  besides.     Their  members  in 
the  exercise  of  their  daily  avocations — nay,  in  the  direct 
pursuit  of  their  professional  knowledge  itself — are  brought 
into  constant  and  most  varied  contact  with  their  unpro- 
fessional fellow-citizens.    Hence  it  is  only  right  and  proper, 
that   the  language  of  their  craft  should  be  the  ordinary 
s|)eech  of  their  country;  just  as  there  is,  in  general,  no 
direct  professional  obligation  or  necessity,  that  they  sliould 
themselves  be  acquainted  with  any  other  tongue.     Very 
different  is  the  position  of  Theology.     The  day  can  never 
come    so  long  as  the   Church  lives  on  earth,  when  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  will  be  confused  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  rights  and  duties.     Theology  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  former  body ;  it  exists  for  them,  to 
organize  and  perfect  their  knowledge,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  functions  which  they  only  can  fulfil. 
It  may  in  its  scientific  form  advance  and  receive  develop- 
ment.    But  its  corpus  doctrince  is  coextensive  with  the 
Divine  Revelation  delivered  to  the  Apostles,  and  preserved 
by  the  Church;  it  is  incapable  of  expansion.     Its  guiding 
principles,  the  sources  of  its  information,  the  only  authen- 
tic elements  on  which  it  can  be  based,  are  the  constant  un- 
changeable possession  of  the  Church.      It  is  the  science  of 
the  Pastors  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Church,  considered 
in  their  hierarchical  capacity  ;  it  is  intended  for  them,  it  is 
independent  of  all  mere  human  knowledge.     We  cannot 
better  explain,  and  at  the  same  time  confirm  this,  than  by 
referring  to  the  teaching  of  that  famous  Catechism  drawn 
up  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Fathers,  and  which  bears  their  name,  and  is  itself  a 
work  of  authority.     Nothing  is  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  this   Catechism,  than   the  distinction   of  things 
which   are    explained  for  the    fuller   information   of  the 
Pastor,  and  things  which  he  is  himself  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  his  instructions  to  his  flock.     We  could  not  sug- 
gest a  plainer  distinction  than  this  between  **  Christian 
Knowledge"    and    the    *' Science   of    Theology."      The 
language  then  of  this  *'  Science  of  Theology,"  which  is  the 
l)roperty  of  the  Pastors  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  ought 
obviously  to  be  that  one  tongiie  which  the  Church   has 
appropriated  to  herself,    in    which    she    always   officially 
epeaks,  and  which  all  her  Ministers  must  know. 
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A  little  reflection  on  these  considerations  will  explain  ca 
line  of  condnct,  which  the  Ghnrch  has  invariably  pursued; 
and  this  conduct  will  itself  confirm  the  view  we  have  been 
pressing  on  this  whole  subject.  We  never  find  among 
the  Acts  of  any  General  or  local  Council  a  provision 
for  translating  the  Canons  and  Decrees,  drawn  up  in 
Latin,  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  we  find  innumer- 
able precepts,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  to 
instruct  the  fkithful  in  sound  doctrine.  The  very  same 
Council  of  Trent,  which  so  strongly  inculcated  the  obliga- 
tion of  Pastors  to  warn  their  flocks  against  the  errors  of 
innovators,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  genuine  faith  of  the 
Church,  never  dreamed  of  having  its  dogmatical  decisions 
on  Original  Sin,  on  Justification,  and  the  Sacraments, 
translated  into  every  modern  dialect,  and  so  brought  within 
the  reach  and  the  criticism  of  every  unlettered  man  in 
Europe.  It  knew  full  well  the  impossibihty  of  such  a  task. 
The  venerable  assembly,  that  had  toiled  in  successive 
congregations,  examining  word  after  word  of  a  dogmati- 
cal definition,  in  order  to  secure. the  accurate  expression  of 
the  truth,  would  have  regarded  as  an  insidious  enemy  of 
the  faith  any  one  who  would  have  proposed  to  imperil  that 
accuracy  by  sending  those  decisions  to  lead  the  roving  life 
of  a  modern  dialect.  With  all  this  before  our  minds,  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the 
science  of  Theology  is  intended,  for  the  Clergy  in  their 
professional  capacity.  Their  special,  their  professional 
language  is  Latin.  The  terms,  the  definitions,  the  for- 
mulas of  this  science  are  all  couched  in  Latin;  they  are  of 
constant  recurrence  in  its  investigations ;  they  are  either 
not  susceptible  of  accurate  rendering  into  a  modern  tongue, 
or  their  translation  ought  not,  generally,  to  be  undertaken. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  all  theological  treatises— at 
least  all  those  that  a  good  son  of  the  Church  would  wish 
to  propose  to  himself  as  patterns — have  been  invariably 
written  in  Latin. 

We  have  pursued  this  subject  much  farther  than  we 
intended.  But  every  detail  connected  with  Theological 
Science  is  of  the  gravest  importance  ;  and,  much  more  so, 
any  practice  which  may  more  or  less  influence  the  accu- 
rate transmission  of  that  sacred  deposit  of  faith  which  was 
confided  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  Apostles,  and  has  been 
lianded  down  through  their  successors  to  the  present  day. 
We  said  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks,  that  cir- 
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cumstances  may  well  exist  which  will  warrant  a  departure 
from  the  universal  custom  in  particular  instances.  We  feel 
satisfied  that  this  Work,  hei ng  written  in  English,  will  prove 
to  have  bceu  composed  under  such  circumstances  ;  as  Mr. 
Ward  could  never  intend  to  contravene  any  ascertained 
traditional  practice  of  the  Church.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  religious  work,  dogmatical  or  otherwise,  whether 
detailed  or  compendious,  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
the  laity  of  these  islands  in  the  truths  or  practices  of  their 
religion,  must  be  written  in  English.  It  is  also  clear,  that 
any  similar  work,  whether  conceived  in  a  controversial  or 
purely  didactic  spirit,  intended  to  circulate  amongst  Pro- 
testants, even  of  the  more  highly  educated  class,  would  in 
a  great  measure  fail  of  its  object,  if  written  in  another  lan- 
guage. The  same  observation  will  frequently  apply 
to  works  on  Canon  Law,  and  in  a  special  manner  to 
those  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  For  all  this  we  have 
ample  precedents  of  high  repute.  But  our  remarks 
apply  only  to  formal  treatises  on  the  science  of  The- 
ology. In  their  case  we  have  a  wide,  unbroken  line  of 
Latin  precedents;  and  none,  or  at  all  events  none  such  as 
will  commend  themselves  to  a  true  Catholic  heart,  of  ver- 
nacular composition.  The  simple  reason  of  this  is,  that 
they  are  intended  not  for  general  but  for  special  use,  not 
for  the  people  but  for  the  Clergy,  not  for  the  ecclesia  docta 
but  for  its  teachers.  Hence  we  consider  that  a  scientific 
treatise  on  a  most  important,  extensive,  and  difficult  por- 
tion of  Theology,  in  English  would  be  a  great  experiment; 
and  in  this  light  would  deserve,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  re- 
ceive, the  greatest  attention.  Its  progress  would  be  most 
jealously  watched  ;  the  tendency  of  the  movement,  should 
it  meet  with  sympathy  (and  we  cannot  doubt  of  this  where 
a  great  work  of  Mr.  Ward's  is  concerned),  would  be  dili- 
gently observed,  its  results  carefully  noted  and  studied. 

After  all,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  volume  before  us  is 
but  the  first  of  a  series,  and  that  its  character  is  purely 
philosophical  and  not  theokgical.  Its  contents  are  likely 
to  interest  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers,  than  those  of  its 
successors,  which  will  comprise  the  strictly  theological 
portions.  And  therefore,  for  this  reason  alone,  quite  inde- 
peudently  of  other  grounds  which  would  find  us  among 
their  most  strenuous  supporters,  it  has  been  most  wisely 
and  properly  written  in  English.  An  introductory  volume 
on  Philosophy  in  English,  may  be  a  most  appropriate  ves- 
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tibule  to  a  Latin  Theological  treatise.  There  would  be 
nothing  more  incongruous  in  this,  than  there  is  in  the 
course  of  many  a  Continental  University  ;  where  the  trea- 
tises and  lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy — 
treatises  and  lectures  which  are  studied  and  frequented  by 
Ecclesiastical  students— are  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try ;  while  those  on  Theology  are  in  the  time-honoured 
hmguage  of  the  Church.  Besides,  we  know  not  the  cha- 
racter, the  scope,  the  method  of  those  theological  volumes 
which  are  yet  to  come.  These  considerations  must,  as  we 
have  already  said,  materially  influence  their  speech,  as 
well  as  their  composition.  If  in  our  remarks  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  clearly  what  is  the  practice,  which  most 
commends  itself  to  the  traditions  and  the  genius  of  theo- 
logical science,  as  to  the  language  of  its  treatises,  our  time 
has  not  been  ill  spent.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Ward  will 
not  regard  them  as  conceived  in  any  spirit  of  censure  of 
the  method  which,  under  all  circumstances,  he  may  think 
best  to  adopt. 

The  present  volume  is  the  ''Philosophical  Introduction" 
to  the  grave  questions  which  will  form  the  staple  of  the 
treatise.  Under  this  modest  title  Mr.  Ward  has  given  to 
the  Catholic  public,  if  not  a  complete  treatise  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  at  all  events  an  elaborate  and  finished  one, 
clear,  copious,  and  thoroughly  well  put  together.  We  may 
well  be  borne  with,  if  we  hail  it  with  the  warmest  greet- 
ing. On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  felt  ourselves 
called  upon  to  comment  on  the  absence  of  philosophical 
works,  whether  written  by  Catholics  or  Protestants,  from 
the  muster-roll  of  English  literature.  The  deficiency  is 
being  gradually  supplied  by  Protestants.  But  Mr. 
Ward  has  the  high  honour  of  occupying  the  van  amongst 
ourselves.  This  is  the  first  philosopliical  work  of  any  con- 
sequence which  has  been  published  by  a  Catholic  in  these 
kingdoms,  since  Catholics  ceased  to  be  their  only  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical  inhabitants.  This  chronogical 
priority  would  alone  entitle  it4o  our  gratitude  and  atten- 
tion. But  this  is  the  least  of  its  merits.  Right  worthily 
in  every  respect  does  it  fill  its  foremost  place  in  a  series 
which,  now  that  it  has  commenced,  we  may  hope  will  bo 
of  long  continuance.  Its  typography  (although  this  is  a 
point  where  in  these  days  we  should  be  more  ready  to 
blame  shortcomings,  than  to  praise  correctness,)  is  faultless,  i 
The  composition  is  most  methodical  and  painstaking:  the 
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style  clear  and  easy  ;  inclining  rather  to  tlic  fulness  of  the 
Lecture,  than  to  that  conciseness,  which  is  the  usual  feature 
of  formal  treatises.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  detailed 
manual  of  Ethics  ;  it  aims  only  at  explaining  and  discuss- 
ing those  portions  which  will  be  of  use  in  the  subsequent 
volumes.  Yet  it  enters  into  these  so  fully,  it  investigates 
them  so  profoundly,  its  views  are,  in  the  main,  so  sound, 
so  accurate,  so  clearly  put,  and  so  well  established,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  mirror  of  Catholic  Philoso- 
phy. Always  logical  and  precise,  always  intelligible,  so 
far  as  the  subject  would  permit,  to  the  meanest  and  most 
untutored  intellect,  ever  careful  to  tread  in  the  path  beaten 
by  his  great  predecessors  for  so  many  ages,  Mr.  Ward  has 
known  where  to  turn  aside,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  do  so 
—not  to  *'  innovate''  in  a  region  where  Truth  is  ever 
Ancient — but  to  point  out  a  shorter  and  less  impeded  road. 
And,  rarest  gift  of  all,  a  modesty  and  diffidence  evinced 
in  most  unusual  ways ;  a  simple  ingenuousness,  which  can 
only  be  found  associated  with  the  most  favoured  minds, 
pours  its  light  over  pages  already  so  bright,  that  they 
needed  not  this  additional  lustre. 

We  have  yet  a  little  more  to  say  by  way  of  general  pre- 
face to  our  closer  criticism.  This  volume,  while  profess- 
ing to  be  only  an  **  Introduction,"  is,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  a  large  and  most  comprehensive  work.  It  ex- 
tends through  nearly  six  hundred  pages.  It  appears  to  us 
to  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  would  fill  a 
moderately  sized  volume.  The  first  part  of  it  lays  down 
the  more  general  philosophical  principles  which,  in  the 
Author's  opinion,  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  and  mas- 
tered before  a  student  addresses  himself  to  the  Philosophi- 
cal questions  which  are  to  come  after.  The  second  part 
proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  the  systematic  details 
which  follow  from  these  principles,  and  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  Ethical  Science.  We  could  not,  with  justice  to 
our  readers,  to  Mr.  Ward,  or  to  ourselves,  attempt  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  whole  work  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  a  review.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves, 
at  present,  with  examining  what  we  have  called  the  first 
part  of  the  work.  Another  opportunity  will,  we  hope,  pre- 
sent itself  for  considering  the  second  part,  and  so  complet- 
ing our  survey  of  the  whole. 

The  Preface  gives  an  account  of  the  plan  of  the  whole 
work.     Mr,  Ward  assumes  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas 
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as  "  the  recognized  model  for  a  scientific  arrangemeivt  of 
Theology/'  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  this  assumption. 
Were  the  Summa  the  recognized  model,  it  must  be  on 
account  of  either  its  matter,  its  arrangement,  or  its 
method.  Now,  under  none  of  these  respects  does  the 
Summa  come  up  to  the  standard,  which  any  one  will 
mentally  set  down  as  necessary  for  a  *' recognized  model." 
As  to  its  matter,  the  Summa  is  both  redundant  and  defi- 
cient. Fully  three-fourths  of  the  **  Pars  Secunda"  should 
be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  a  strictly  theological  trea- 
tise, as  consisting  of  questions  which  belong  rather  to 
the  domain  of  Psychology.  A  similar  objection  applies 
to  many  questions  in  the  other  parts.  The  objection  of 
deficiency  is  still  more  glaring,  and  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Ward.  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  the  Church,  or  the 
Roman  Pontiff ;  about  Indulgences  or  the  Cultus  Sane- 
torum.  The  questions  on  Grace  are  naturally  those  which 
had  arisen  up  to  St.  Thomas's  time,  chiefly  bearing  on 
the  general  principles,  and  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-pelagiau 
controversies  ;  there  is  nothing,  or  comparatively  nothing, 
which  is  specially  available  with  regard  to  the  difficulties 
started  by  the  Reformers  and  Jansenists.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Summa  is  not  complete.  Death  inter- 
rupted it  at  the  ninety-third  question  of  the  pars 
tertia ;  all  which  follows  is  the  compilation  of  another 
hand.  But  this  is  an  additional  argument  for  not  re- 
garding it  as  a  perfect  model  of  theological  composition. 
As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  topics:  the  strongest  reason 
for  not  looking  upon  it  as  a  model  in  this  respect  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  great  school  treatises 
have  followed  its  order.  There  may  have  been  abundant 
motives  for  the  deviation,  without  imputing  any  imperfec- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  Summa.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  "the  recognized  model'Mfno  author 
engaged  in  compiling  a  treatise  for  the  schools  has  fol- 
lowed its  example.  Cajetan,  Vasquez,  Suarez,  and  the 
host  of  commentators  cannot  be  appealed  to  on  this  point. 
They  merely  took  up  the  work  of  a  great  theologian,  and 
edited  it  with  copious  explanatory  and  supplemental  notes. 
They  enter  into  the  argument  only  when  considered  as 
original  authors.  In  this  capacity  they  will  not  be  found 
to  give  an  unlimited  approval  to  the  arrangenjent  of  tho^ 
Summa  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  we  may  conjecture  from  their* 
general  departure  from  it  in  their  own  treatises.     The 
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truth  is,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  Summa  is  not  original, 
any  more  than  its  method.  Both  are  common  to  St. 
Thomas  with  the  other  Schohistic  writers  of  the  period. 
Both  are  in  their  main  outhne  derived  from  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences.  As  we  recede  from  the  Middle  Age  we 
find  a  change  in  hoth.  In  Cardinal  de  Lngo  we  find  bnt 
few  vestiges  of  either :  in  Bellarmine  none  at  all.  With 
Bellarmine  the  modern  period  may  be  said  to  have  arisen. 
Its  plan  of  treatment  had  to  undergo  vicissitudes  of  pro- 
gress, similar  to  those  which  marked  the  Scholastic  sys- 
tem that  culminated  in  St.  Thomas ;  until,  in  the  work 
of  Tournely,  we  had  a  complete  model  of  the  modern  theo- 
logical treatise.  Did  we  seek  an  unanswerable  instance  of 
how  far  the  age  of  Suarez  had  receded  from  the  treatment 
of  the  Summa  in  matter,  arrangement,  and  method,  we 
have  it  in  the  great  work  of  Petavius,  which,  with  a  few 
merely  textual  additions  and  critical  improvements,  could 
pass  for  the  production  of  our  own  day.  As  to  the  method 
of  discussion  pursued  in  the  Sumina,  we  have  already 
said  that  it  was  the  usual  one  of  the  period.  We  may  add, 
that  it  was  laid  aside  by  the  later  Scholastics  as  too  intri- 
cate, and  as  interfering  too  much  with  the  connection  and 
scientific  unity  of  their  investigations.  It  has  never  ap^ 
peared  in  any  of  the  modern  treatises.  It  does,  indeed, 
seem  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  unnatural  process  to  begin 
by  stating  the  objections  to  a  position  before  its  meaning 
and  purport  have  been  explained,  and  before  a  single 
argument  has  been  adduced  to  commend  it  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  reader  or  listener. 

The  great  reputation  of  the^  Summer  and  the  first  rank 
which  it  holds  in  theological  literature,  are  quite  indepen-r 
dent  of  those  characteristics  which  must  be  found  in  a 
treatise  holding  the  position  of  a  model  work,  on  which 
future  treatises  ought  to  be  fashioned.  They  arise  from 
critical  rather  than  methodical  considerations ;  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  greatest  production  of  the  greatest 
intellect  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  of  the  most 
learned  and  cultivated  mind  of  the  scholastic  period ;  that 
it  is  his  most  cared  work,  the  fruit  of  the  labour,  the  re- 
search, the  thought  of  his  maturer  years.  As  a  vast  body 
of  information,  accurate,  compact,  and  complete,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  unrivalled.  For  clearness  of  statement,  for 
precision  of  view,  for  close  irresistible  logic,  it  has  seldom 
been    equalled,    never    been    surpassed.       Six  hundred 
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years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  first  appearance.  Dnring 
all  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  as  a  work  of  au- 
thority on  the  faith  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Church, 
second  only  to  the  collective  writings  of  the  fathers ;  and 
this  not  merely  by  theologians  in  the  exercise  of  their 
special  pursuit,  but  in  the  discussions  of  general  councils, 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  Horn  an  congregations.  Its  ex- 
planations and  expressions  of  revealed  doctrine  have  never 
been  questioned.  On  most  of  those  points,  which  have 
not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Church,  the  views  it  advocates 
are  those  which  find  most  favour  with  commentators  and 
theologians.  Even  on  purely  philosophical  questions,  its 
teaching  has  been  followed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Catholic  schools.  This  is  an  amount  of  sympathy  and 
adhesion  which  no  other  human  work  has  ever  received. 
Thus,  although  the  modern  treatises  of  Tournely, 
Perrone,  and  all  the  others,  are  cast  in  a  very  different 
mould,  and  so  the  Summa  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
the  model  on  which  the  theologian  will  order  his  work  ;  it 
will  ever  continue  to  be  the  standard  by  which  he  will  test 
its  solidity  and  accuracy.  He  does  not  borrow  from  it  the 
form  of  his  speech  ;  but  he  goes  to  it  to  learn  what  to  say, 
and  how  he  may  say  it  most  briefly,  convincingly,  and 
tellingly.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Ward  and  ourselves,  in  the  exact  circumstances  be- 
fore us,  comes  to  be  one  of  expression  only.  For  no  where, 
certainly,  could  a  writer  more  securely  turn,  than  to  the 
Summa,  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  in 
their  scientific  grouping. 

Looking  on  the  Summa  in  this  aspect,  as  at  the  same 
time  the  great  garner,  and  the  beacon  of  theological 
science,  our  author  adverts  to  its  triple  division,  contain- 
ing three  distinct  heads  of  subjects.  The  first  part  treats 
of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Attributes,  the  Trinity,  Angels, 

"  And  a  certain  somewhat  miscellaneous  assortment  of  subjects 
which  stand  in  later  treatises  under  the  general  head  de  Deo  Crea- 
tore.  The  Pars  secunda  makes  a  fresh  start  altogether  :  and  resting 
its  foundation  on  the  observed  facts  of  human  nature,  proceeds  (iu 
its  two  subdivisions  of  prima  secundce,  and  secunda  secundce)  to  con- 
sider the  various  constituents  of  human  action  ;  the  rules  of  life 
obligatory  on  man  ;  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  same  kind  :  crowning  the  whole  with  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Grace.'' — Preface,  p.  viii. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Sacn 
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nionts.  Now,  a  full  treatment  of  the  Incarnation  presup- 
poses on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
on  the  other,  many  matters  which  have  been  treated  in  the 
second  part. 

*'  Part,  then,  of  St.  Thomas's  doctrine  in  the  pars  tertia,  depends 
on  the  pars  prima,  and  part  on  the  pars  secunda.  But  thenars  pn- 
?wa  and  pars  sec?iwc?a  themselves,  are  mutually  independent.  Thus 
the  foundation  of  the  wliole  body  of  theological  science  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  Summa)  is  composed  of  two  independent  portions  ; 
and  its  superstructure  rests  upon  both.  There  are  one  or  two 
doctrinal  matters,  which  may  be  studied  as  satisfactorily,  in  one 
order  as  in  the  other.  But  in  regard  to  far  the  greater  number  of 
doctrines,  which  compose  this  scientific  superstructure,  the  case  is 
otherwise  ;  and  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  if  we  wish  to 
master  them  at  all  thoroughly,  that  we  study  them  in  their  due 
scientific  place." — Preface,  p.  ix. 

By  '*  independent  portions,^'  the  author  means  portions 
of  science  either  of  which  may  be  indifferently  studied 
first.  The  doctrines  of  the  pars  prima  and  of  the  pars 
secunda,  are  respectively  independent ;  "  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  which  is  studied  before  the  other."  But  the 
questions  of  each  must  be  studied  not  in  any  arbitrary 
order,  but  in  the  succession  of  their  strict  scientific  depen- 
dence. 

We  shall  cite  the  author's  description  of  the  general 
plan  of  his  whole  work  in  his  own  words. 

•*  That  portion  of  Theology  then,  to  which  I  give  the  title  *  On 
Nature  and  Grace,'  is  the  latter  of  those  two  independent  portions 
above  mentioned.  It  includes  all  those  revealed  truths  which 
relate  directly  to  each  man's  moral  and  spiritual  action  or  condi- 
tion :  all  those  which  concern  his  individual  relations  with  God,  his 
true  End  ;  whether  he  be  tending  towards  that  End,  or  moving  un- 
happily in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Tliese  truths,  as  will  at  once  be  manifest,  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  contents  of  St.  Thomas's  *  Pars  Secunda ;'  yet  there 
are  one  or  two  additional  matters,  which  it  falls  within  my  plan  to 
introduce.  One  of  these  is  the  state  of  Original  Justice.  How  can 
the  doctrine  of  Grace  be  understood,  without  considering  Original 
Sin  ?  Or  how  can  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  be  understood,  witl  - 
out  considering  Original  Justice  ?  The  propriety  of  this  introduc- 
tion then,  is  (I  hope)  most  obvious. 

*'  There  is  another  assemblage  of  truths,  which  I  hope  to  intro- 
duce from  the  ^  Pars  rrima/  viz.,  those  which  appertain  to  God's 
Providence   and  Predestination.     A   moment's  thouglit  will  show, 
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how  completely  these  truths  are  included  within  the  description 
which  I  gave,  as  to  that  portion  of  Theology  which  I  undertake  ; 
for  nothing  can  more  closely  concern  man's  individual  relati(ms 
with  God  his  True  End.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  and  Pre- 
destination, just  as  the  doctrine  of  Grace  itself,  considers,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  effect  of  God's  Agency  on  man's  free  acts  ;  and  con- 
siders, on  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  bearing  of  man's  free  acts 
on  God's  Counsels  and  Agency*  The  connexion  between  the  two 
is  close  and  indissoluble. 

"  Once  more.  The  doctrine  of  Justification  is  most  strictly  with* 
in  the  compass  of  this  treatise.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
discuss  it,  unless  we  carefully  consider  the  qualities  of  that  *  attri- 
tion,' which  suffices  for  an  adult's  justification  in  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  Penance.  Thus  we  are  led  to  some  little  encroach- 
ment on  the  ^Pars  Tertia.* 

*'  Still,  on  the  whole,  this  treatise,  as  I  have  said,  will  not  go 
beyond  the  ground  covered  by  the  *  Pars  Secunda.''  And  it  will 
naturally  divide  itself  into  five  books,  of  very  unequal  length  ;  as 
follows : — 

"Book  1st,  Philosophical  Introduction. 

"Book  2nd,  Theological  Prolegomena. 

*'  Book  3rd,  On  Man's  Moral  Action. 

"  Book  4th,   On  Divine  Grace. 

"  Book  5th,  On  God's  Providence  and  Predestination.'' — Preface, 
pp.  X  xii. 

Coming  now  to  refer,  in  somewhat  greater  detail,  to  the 
contents  of  this  first  Book,  our  author  asks,  in  what  do 
Theology  and  Philosophy  differ  ? 

*'  The  answer  which  meets  us  on  the  surface  is  of  the  following 
kind.  *  Theology  and  Philosophy  are  mutually  exclusive.  Philoso- 
phy is  produced  by  Reason  exercising  itself  on  those  data,  which 
Reason  itself  declares  ;  Theology,  by  Reason  exercising  itself  on 
those  data,  which  are  known  only  by  Revelation.  If  a  truth  can  bo 
deduced  from  Reason  and  Experience  alone,  it  appertains  to  Philoso- 
phy. If  it  can  only  be  known  through  Revelation,  to  Theology.'  " 
— Preface,  p.  xiii. 

A  single  instance,  he  well  remarks,  is  sufficient  to  she^ 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement.  ^  All  Catholics  are 
agreed  in  holding  that  Reason  alone  is  able  to  establisl 
the  existence  of  an  Infinite  Being,  and  from  this  datum  to 
deduce  readily  all  His  principal  Attributes.  Yet,  no  on 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  consideration  of  these  sam 
Divine  Attributes  is  totally  external  to  the  province  o 
Theology.  Certainly  **  the  universal  and  continuous 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  the  instinctive  feeling  of  qwqv^ 
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Thooloffian"  would  j^rescvihe  against  sncli  a  proposition. 
**  Theology  is  produced  by  the  exercise  of  Reason  on  those 
truths  which  the  Apostles  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Church/'  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  these 
truths  are  of  a  kind  which  Reason  by  itself  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  establish. 

"  Certainly  no  announcement  occupied  a  more  prominent  place 
in  the  apostolic  teaching  than  this  ;  that  a  Divine  Person,  clothed 
in  human  nature,  had  visited  this  earth  ;  that  lie  had  died  an 
atoning  death;  that  upon  that  deatli  He  had  built  an  Universal 
Church.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  the  Apostles  to  teach  this 
doctrine,  without  teaching  in  its  company  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  teach  the 
Trinity  unless  there  already  existed  a  clear  and  full  apprehension 

of  the  Divine  Unity The  revival,   then,  in  all  their  purity,  of 

those  doctrines  concerning  God,  which  reason  by  itself  is  able  to 
establish, — this  was  among  the  very  first  enterprises  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Apostles  to  set  on  foot.  These  doctrines,  as  all 
must  admit,  are  to  the  full,  as  integral  and  indispensable  a  part  of 
the  Apostolic  teaching,  as  are  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

**  But  again.  This  Person,  as  being  the  Incarnate  God,  was  to 
be  the  One  Pattern  and  Exemplar  of  sanctity  in  the  Church  through 
every  age.  Will  any  one  say,  that  the  ideal  of  virtuousness,  then 
prevalent  in  the  heathen  world,  approached  ever  so  distantly  to  this 
Divine  Type  ?  Here,  then,  was  another  achievement,  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish.  The  prevalent  ideal  of  vir- 
tuousness was  to  be  radically  reformed  ;  the  existing  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  were  to  be  almost  revolutionized  ;  in  one  word,  the 
natural  law  was  to  he  republished..., 

*'  But  in  truth  there  is  a  reason,  even  deeper  than  either  of  these 
two,  why  the  republication  of  true  moral  principles  was  so  abso- 
lutely indispensable  an  element  of  Christian  teaching,  Why  did 
God  the  Son  clothe  Himself  in  our  nature  and  die  on  the  Gross  ? 
that  He  might  raise  men  to  salvation  hereafter,  by  raising  them  to 
sanctity  here.  Sanctity,  and  salvation, — here  is  the  very  end  for 
which  Christianity  was  given.  Certainly  then  it  cannot  contain 
any  more  vital  or  more  integral  doctrine,  than  its  declaration  of 
what  sanctity  is. 

••  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  truth  then,  which  is  in  itself 
capable  of  being  established  by  Reason,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
so  primary  and  prominent  a  part  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  that 
no  other  whatever  can  possibly  be  more  so.  Theology,  it  is  true,  is 
founded  exclusively  on  '  principia  revelata  :'  I  only  say  that  of 
these  •  principia  revelata,'  there  are  some  most  important  and 
essential,  which  might  have  been  known  by  Reason  had  there  been 
no  Revelation.  This  body  of  Dogma  belongs  as  simply  and  abso- 
lutely to  Theology,  as  do  the  very  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
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Habitual  Grace  :  and  yet  in  another  very  true  sense,  it  belongs  to 
Philosophy  also.  It  is  desirable  to  give  it  a  special  name....l  will 
call  this  body  of  truth,  then,  the  *  Higher  Philosophy  ;'  using  this 
term  in  a  somewhat  technical  sense.  This  Higher  Philosophy  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  three  principal  divisions:  (I)  the  doc- 
trines '  de  Deo  Uno ;'  (2)  the  Truths  of  Morality  ;  (3)  various  por- 
tions of  Ethical  Psychology....'' — Preface,  pp.  xiv-xvi. 

In  support  of  his  statement,  that  various  parts  of  this 
science  belong  in  the  strictest  sense  to  Theology,  the 
author  enumerates  several  questions  of  a  most  practical 
bearing  on  man's  daily  spiritual  progress.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  must  be  found  in  the  body  of  revelation. 
**  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  questions  are  no  less 
strictly  psychological,  and  are  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of 
consciousness  and  experience.  How  strictly  theological  is 
the  discussion  of"  the  most  constant  and  palpable  phenome- 
na of  our  inward  life?  **  Yet  what  is  such  a  discussion, 
except  a  psychological  analysis?"  The  present  volume 
is  entirely  occupied  with  this  part  of  Philosophy. 

The  author  next  alludes  to  the  spirit  of  deference  to  the 
Church,  in  which  every  Catholic  philosopher  is  bound  to 
approach  such  subjects. 

"  Undoubtedly,  whatever  part  of  Philosophy  be  investigated  by 
the  Catholic,  he  owes  implicit  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Church. 
Whether  he  be  studying  the  deep  mysteries  of  Space  and  Time  ; 
or  the  geological  conformation  of  our  planet ;  or  the  planetary 
universe  in  general  ; — on  all  these  subjects  the  Church  possesses 
indirect  authority.  In  all  these  investigations,  she  has  the 
fullest  right  of  peremptorily  interfering,  whenever  she  judges 
that  any  scientific  conclusions  lead  to  consequences,  at  variance 
with  that  doctrinal  deposit  which  is  committed  to  her  keeping. 
But  such  interferences  are  of  course  most  rare  ;  nor  are  tliey 
founded  on  any  kind  of  authority  which  she  possesses  over  secular 
science  as  such.  They  are  founded  on  the  obligation  under  which 
she  lies,  of  protecting  her  own  science  from  invasion  and  detri- 
ment ;  and  on  the  privileges  with  which  she  has  been  invested  by 

God,   for  the  fulfilment  of  that  obligation But  when   we   are 

handling  such  subjects  as  those  with  which  the  present  volume  is 
occupied,  the  case  is  most  different.  We  are  on  the  Church's 
special  ground.  We  must  look  to  her  at  every  step  for  guidance  : 
we  must  carefully  direct  our  course  by  those  landmarks,  which  she 
has  so  plentifully  provided  ;  or  some  disastrous  misadventure  will 
result. 

"But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  in  this  way,  without  call- 
ing to  mind  the  possibility,  that  this  volume  may  come  under  the 
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eje  of  Protestants.  Thej  will  read  such  language  as  the  above 
with  so  much  indignation  and  impatience,  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  say  something  on  its  manifest  reasonableness." — Ibid.  pp. 
xviii-xx. 

Protestants  look  upon  our  deference  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  as  calculated  to  fetter  the  intellect  and  enslave 
the  soul.  This  language  may  mean  a  denial  of  her  infnl- 
lible  authority  ;  and  then  it  is  beside  the  question.  For 
obviously,  he  who  denies  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an 
infallible  guidance  on  which  we  may  lean — tacitly  con- 
ceding the  principle,  that,  if  such  guidance  existed,  we 
should  defer  to  it — cannot  really  regard  our  submission  to 
the  Church,  which  has  been  divinely  commissioned  to 
teach  all  truth  appertaining  to  salvation,  as  calculated  on 
principle  to  fetter  or  enslave  the  intellect.  The  reply  to 
the  question  of  fact  ''  would  be  a  discussion  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Church's  claims  repose'' — a  discussion  which 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  volumes.  But 
this  idea  of  **  fettering  the  intellect  and  enslaving  the 
soul  may  bear  another  interpretation. 

**  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Protestants  do  often  mean  some- 
thing more  definite,  when  they  use  such  language.  Some 
such  statement  as  the  following  may  perhaps  correctly  express 
their  objection.  '  Of  course,  where  truth  is  to  be  received,  which 
is  above  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
God's  Word  is  our  only  mode  of  arriving  at  it.  But  within  tho 
region  of  Philosophy,  the  intellect  should  reign  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled. Wherever  any  matter  is  concerned,  which  the  intellect 
can  reach  at  all, — its  one  ivay  of  reaching  it  is  the  way  of  free, 
unrestrained,  unbiassed  enquiry.  To  place  any  check  upon  such 
enquiry,  is  to  fetter  the  intellect,  and  enslave  the  soul.  Here  is 
one  strong  reason,  in  addition  to  the  many  others  which  will  ever 
keep  me  back  from  Catholicism ;  viz.,  that  it  sanctions  such 
tyrannical  interference.  I  can  never  believe,  that  a  revelation  from 
God  goes  counter  to  those  intellectual  laws,  which  God  Himself 
established  in  creating  man.' 

*'This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  intelligible  objection  ;  and  one 
which  we  can  briefly  notice  in  this  place.  I  reply  then  most  con- 
fidently, by  denying  tho  whole  assumed  principle.  I  deny  alto- 
gether that  the  intellect's  appointed  way  of  arriving  at  truth,  is 
tliat  of  unbiassed  and  uncontrolled  inquiry  I  assert  the  very  con- 
trary. I  maintain,  that  so  soon  as  the  intellect  quits  the  region 
of  pure  mathematics,  it  absolutely  requires,  for  its  healthy  action, 
the  being  compelled  constantly  to  compare  its  conclusions  with 
some  external  standard.'' — lb.  pp.  xxi-xxii. 
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The  author  proceeds  to  strengthen,  most  ably,  his  denial, 
adducing  as  an  argument  «<i  hominem  the  instance  of 
what  takes  place  every  day  in  physical  science.  Any  one, 
no  matter  how  able,  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  ranks  of 
men  of  science,  if  he  dared  to  confide  in  his  unaided 
reason,  and  did  not  constantly  compare  his  inferences  with 
the  facts  of  experience. 

The  rest  of  the  preface  is  taken  up  with  an  explanation 
of  the  matters  which  are  treated  in  the  volume,  and  of 
various  circumstances  connected  with  each.  We  have 
encroached  so  much  on  our  allotted  space,  that  we  cannot 
linger  on  its  consideration  any  longer.  We  cannot  how- 
ever refuse  ourselves  one  brief  extract  more — it  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  and  of  the  book. 

**  No  one  can  be  surprised,  that  I  feel  most  deeply  the  anxious 
and  momentous  character  of  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken, 
and  the  great  danger  of  falling  into  serious  mistakes  in  its  accom- 
plishment. I  felt  it  very  desirable  therefore,  before  publishing  this 
volume,  that  I  should  obtain  the  judgment  of  theological  friends  on 
its  contents.  Accordingly,  I  circulated  it  privately  so  long  ago  as 
last  October ;  and  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  numerous 
and  valuable  comments  on  its  many  defects." — Ibid.  p.  xxxii. 

The  preface  contains  so  much  and  furnishes  us  with 
material  for  such  deep  thought,  that  we  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  delaying  so  long  on  it.  Besides,  we  con- 
sidered it  only  right  to  acquaint  our  readers,  as  fully  as 
possible,  with  that  which  is  the  introduction  and  key  to 
the  whole  work,  and  is  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  volume. 
Great  as  are  its  merits,  its  two  gems  are,  to  our  mind,  the 
ingenuous  and  humble  statement  we  have  just  quoted, 
and  the  filial  veneration  and  deference  with  which  the 
author  submits  all  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  these  pages,  and  not 
feel  our  respect  ripen  into  sympathy  for  one  who  has  known 
so  well  how  to  unite  high  abilities,  and  great  and  varied 
learning,  with  an  intense  practical  faith,  candour,  and 
humility.     Would  that  we  had  many  authors  like  him ! 

Mr.  Ward  begins  his  '^  Philosophical  Introduction"  by 
reminding  his  readers  that  he  does  not  profess  to  carry 
them  through  a  regular  course  of  Philosophy.  He  only 
wishes  to  give  them  "  a  full  and  complete  grasp  of  certain 
great  philosophical  principles,  which  are  essential  to  our 
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theological  course.  We  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered 
here  as  occupied  with  Philosophy  for  its  own  sake,  but 
simply  as  an  introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology."  This 
remark  is  of  great  importance,  and  his  readers  will  do 
well  to  bear  it  constantly  in  mind.  The  book  before  us 
is  not  a  manual  of  philosophy,  but  a  philosophical  intro- 
duction to  a  totally  different  subject. 

The  first  Chapter  is  **  on  the  Principles  of  Morality.'* 
The  first  three  sections  of  this  chapter,  together  with  the 
supplementary  section  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  constitute 
what  we  have  called  its  first  portion.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  these 
sections ;  reserving,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  our 
notice  of  the  remainder  for  another  occasion,  when  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  its  examination. 

These  sections  are : 

I.  On  Intuitions  and  on  the  Principle  of  Certitude. — 
pp.  5-47. 

II.  On  the  essential  characteristics  of  Moral  Truth. — 
pp.  48-70. 

III.  On  the  relations  between  God  and  Moral  Truth. — 
pp.  71-111. 

IV.  (Or  Supplementary  Section)  Catholic  Authority  on 
Independent  Morality.— pp.  429-490. 

To  begin  with  the  first  Section  :  Mr.  Ward  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  intellectual  acts,  judgements  of  conscious- 
ness, and  judginents  of  intuition.  For  example,  the 
judgments,  that  I  am  this  moment  suffering  the  sensation 
which  we  call  cold,  that  I  am  in  low  spirits,  that  I  am  out 
of  humour,  etc.,  are  all  judgments  of  consciousness.  "  1 
reflect  on  the  fact,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  affected  in  a 
certain  way ;  the  judgment  begins  there  and  ends  there." 
We  may  add,  that  these  words  appear  to  suggest,  that  in  Mr. 
Ward's  opinion,  judgments  of  consciousness  are  identical 
with  reflex  perceptions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  reflex  cogni- 
tions are  judgments.  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  direct  cognitions  are  such  also  ;  and  that 
there  are  not  physically  any  intellectual  acts  which  are 
purely  simple  perceptions.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
theory  may  exercise  an  important  influence  ou  the  logical 
accuracy  of  some  conclusions  which  we  meet  hereafter. 
But  as  this  is  really  not  a  matter  bearing  directly  on  our 
subject,  we  may  fairly  content  ourselves  with  thus  briefly 
noticing  it. 
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Judgments  of  intuition  are  thus  analyzed : — 

*•  But  now  suppose  I  remember,  tliat  half  an  hour  ago  I  endured 
the  sensation  of  cold.  Here  first  there  is,  or  maybe,  a  judgment 
of  consciousness;  I  may  reflect  on  the  impression  which  is  now  in 
my  mind,  that  tlie  past  fact  was  so.  But  there  is  another  judg- 
ment of  far  greater  importance,  which  I  also  confidently  form,  and 
which  we  may  call  a  judgment  of  intuition  or  an  intuitive  judgment. 
I  may  judge  confidently  indeed,  that  I  have  the  present  impression  of 
having  undergone  that  sensation  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  I  confidently 
form  another  judgment  also  :  viz.,  that  the  sensation  was  under- 
gone; that  I  actually  did  feel  cold,  at  the  time  to  which  my 
thoughts  refer.  Moreover,  I  regard  this  truth,  not  as  known  to 
me  by  way  of  consequence  or  deduction  from  other  truths  ;  but  as 
known  to  me  immediately,  and  in  itself.  Such  a  judgment  we  may 
call  a  judgment  of  intuition  :  a  judgment,  which  on  the  one  hand, 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  mind's  reflection  on  its  own  present  con- 
sciousness ;  and  which  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  distinct  also, 
from  a  judgment  arising  in  my  mind  in  the  way  of  consequence  from 
o^A^r  judgments." — pp.  5,  6. 

The  second  illustration  of  intuitive  judgment  is  taken 
from  our  acts  of  belief  in  the  validity  of  reasoning.  A 
well  instructed  thinker  judges :  *'  if  the  various  premises 
are  true,  the  various  conclusions,  he7^e  deduced  from  those 
premises,  are  most  certainly  true  also/'  There  is  here 
not  merely  a  judgment  of  consciousness.  It  is  not,  "  I 
cannot  help  feeling  as  if  the  conclusions  were  true;"  but 
there  is  the  intuitive  judgment,  *'  I  see  for  certain  that  they 
ave  true." 

The  third  instance  may  be  borrowed  from  the  mathe- 
matical axioms,  "  a  rectilineal  figure  of  three  sides  has 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three  angles."  The  moment 
the  terms  are  understood,  the  mind  at  once  elicits  this 
judgment. 

A  fourth  instance  is  our  belief  in  an  external  world. 
"  The  great  mass  of  men  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly — 
for  we  are  not  here  considering  how  far  these  judgments 
are  true,  but  explaining  what  is  meant  by  an  intuitive 
judgment)  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  elicit  the  intuitive  judg- 
ment, *  external  objects  exist.'  " 

"  Such  then  are  intuitive  judgments,  in  the  sense  which  we 
shall  consistently  assign  to  tliat  word.  They  are  judgments,  which 
I  do  not  hold  as  being  inferred  in  any  way  from  other  judgments, 
but  as  immediately  evident.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
totally  distinct  from  what  we  call  judgments  of  consciousness;  or. 
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in  other  words,  from  tlie  various  reflections  made  by  mind  upon  its 
actually  present  experience.  Many  of  the  judgments,  which  we 
thus  form,  are  true;  many  are  false  ;  but  whether  true  or  false,  I 
will  equally  call  them  judgments  of  intuition,  if  they  are  immediate 
judgments,  and  yet  not  judgments  oi  consciousness.'^ — p.  7. 

2.  The  author  next  distinguishes  intuitive  judgments, 
from  another  numerous  class  of  judgments  which  on  the 
surface  resemble  them.  He  selects  the  example  of  **  an 
experienced  farmer,  who  goes  into  a  corn-field,  and  says 
to  himself,  on  looking  around,  *  in  what  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  how  abundant  is  this  corn  !"''— a  judgment  which 
though  spontaneously  formed  is  in  reality  the  result  of 
various  judgments  previously  formed. 

3.  This  discrimination  of  judgments  of  intuition  from 
those  of  consciousness  will  enable  us  to  understand  in  what 
precisely  philosophical  scepticism  consists. 

"The  only  thesis  which  expresses  this  theory  with  perfect 
consistency  is  the  following  : — '  We  are  unable  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty anything  whatever,  beyond  the  facts  of  our  actually  present 
consciousness  ;  because  no  intuitive  judgment  can  possibly  carry 
with  it  its  own  evidence  of  truth.'  A  thinker  of  this  class  may  be 
imagined,  with  a  certain  superficial  consistency,  to  argue  as  follows: 
— There  can  be  no  possible  ground  for  holding  any  intuitive  judg- 
ments :...No  doubt  I  feel  as  if  these  propositions  were  true  :  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  are  true  ;  but  what  possible  warrant 
have  I  for  inferring,  from  my  own  intellectual  impotence,  the  truth 
of  an  objective  and  external  fact  ?" — pp.  9,  10. 

In  our  author's  opinion  the  refutation  of  scepticism  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  denying  its  premiss,  by  asserting 
in  its  face  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  certain  intuitive  judg- 
ments. Other  writers  have  thought  differently.  ^  Some, 
who  may,  not  disrespectfully,  be  designated  Semi-  Scep- 
tics, admit  the  sceptic's  premiss,  they  grant  him  that  no 
intuitive  judgment  can  carry  with  it  its  own  evidence  :  but 
they  deny  his  conclusion,  and  they  seek  in  other  quarters 
proofs  of  the  trustworthiness  oF  certain  intuitions.  But 
the  sceptic  can  most  triumphantly  ask  his  opponent,  how 
does  he  know  that  the  reasoning  process  he  is  putting  into 
operation  is  really  valid  ?  Clearly,  in  professing  to  prove 
that  intuitive  judgments  may  be  trusted,  you  assume  that 
there  are  some  which  may  be  trusted :  you  take  for  granted 
in  limine,  what  you  pretend  to  obtain  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  argument.     The  fact  is,  that,  while  we  cannot,  on 
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the  one  hand,  ar^jfue  against  scepticism  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
scepticism  itself  is  physically  impossible,  its  acts  are  con- 
tradictory. The  sceptic  complains  that  men  trust  intui- 
tive judgments :  he  cannot  know,  nor  have  the  most  dis- 
tant idea,  that  the  fact  is  so,  until  he  do  as  they  do,  and 
trust  at  least  some  intuitive  judgments.  From  this  may 
be  inferred  the  Principle  of  Certitude,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  contradictory  of  the  position  of  the  sceptic : 
in  other  words,  "it  is  fully  possible  that  intuitive  judg- 
ments may  carry  with  them^  their  own  evidence  of  truth." 
To  ask  for  proof  of  this  principle,  is  manifestly  illogical. 
If  you  deny  the  validity  of  reasoning,  you  commit  a  simple 
absurdity  in  asking  for  a  proof  at  all.  But  if  you  admit 
the  possibility  of  proof  at  all,  you  must  admit  this  princi- 
ple, or  contradict  yourself. 

In  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  view  he  has  been 
advocating,  the  author  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  teachings 
of  some  English  schools  of  philosoi)hy,  instancing  JVJr. 
Mansel  and  Mr.  Mill.  Of  Mr.  Mill  he  certainly  disposes 
very  satisfactorily.  **  There  is  no  knowledge  a  priori," 
says  this  representative  of  the  experimental  school ;  "  no 
truths  grounded  on  intuitive  evidence."  Surely,  there 
cannot  be  conceived  a  case  where  our  author's  argument 
more  completely  applies.  We  are  not  so  satisfied  with 
the  case  he  has  made  out  against  Mr.  Mansel ;  nor  indeed 
of  the  propriety  of  introducing  his  name  here  at  all.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  Mr. 
Mansel's  meaning.  But,  to  us  it  seems,  that  all  he  wanted 
to  establish  was  this.     *  Our  mind  is  governed  by  laws, 

*  forms  of  thought,  as  imperative  in  their  own  sphere  as  the 
'  law  of  universal  attraction  which  keeps  the  material  world 

*  together.     The  mind  necessarily  presupposes  these  laws, 

*  necessarily  thinks  according  to  these  forms,  for  they  are 

*  identical  with  itself.  Hence  they  are  self-evident,  and  are 

*  not  susceptibleof  demonstration  in  the  logical  order.  They 

*  are  their  own  warrant.     But  if  we  ask  the  ratio  of  these 

*  laws,  whi/  it  is  that  we  must  think  according  to  them  ? 
'  whence  come  they  at  all  ?  and  how  come  they  to  be  im- 

*  posed  ? — Such  an  inquiry  necessarily  conducts  us  outside 

*  the  mind ;  its  answer,  its  real  solution,  cannot  be  found 

*  within  us.  All  men  have  always  seen  that  2  +  2  =4. 
'  Therefore,  the  reason  why  1  see  it,  cannot  be  the  sole 
'  personal  and  contingent  constitution  of  my  individual  rea- 

*  son.    If  it  be  asked;  why  does  Jupiter  move  in  a  certain, 
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*  orbit  ill  a  certain  way  ?  and  Saturn  move  in  another 
'  certain  orbit  and  in  another  certain  way  ?  The  Astro- 
'  nonier  will  at  once  reply,  that  these  things  are  necessary 

*  consequences  of  that  mutual  universal  attraction,  which 
'  is  inherent  in  all  matter,  and  of  the  original  projection 
'  of   each    planet   in    space.     But   the  Cosmologist  will 

*  ascend  to  the  All- Mighty   Creator,    Who,  of   His  Own 

*  Free  Will,  impressed  that  universal  attraction  and  that 

*  special  projection,  of  which  each  individual  motion  is  the 
'  combined  result.  So  of  the  mind,  if  it  be  asked:  why 
'  a  consequence  legitimately  flowing  from  its  premises 
'  must  be  admitted  ?  The  Logician  will  reply  :  because 
'  otherwise  we  should  be  acting  contrary  to  those  first  prin- 
'  ciples  of  reason  which  are  immediately  evident  and  in- 
'  trinsically  certain.  But  does  this  reply  exhaust  the 
'question?  will  it  satisfy  the  Ideologist?  does  it  explain 
'  why  those  first  principles,  and  none  other,  constitute  for 
'  the  mind  the  sources  of  certainty  ?  or  why  and  how  thej/ 
'  are  laws  of  truth  at  all? ^  This  is  no  sceptical  or  semi- 
'  sceptical  problem.     But  it  is  any  and  every  attempt  to 

*  resolve  it  on  grounds    confined  to  the  mind  alone,  on 

*  purely  psychological  data,  which  is  open  to  the  charge  of 

*  scepticism  ;    for,  it  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied  on  the 

*  vital  principle  of  all  knowledge.     Now  the   Philosophy 

*  which  does  not  resolve  this  problem  is  a  maimed  and 
'  deficient  Philosophy.     It  is  a  problem  which  meets  man 

*  on  his  entrance  into   the  philosophical  domain ;  which 

*  accompanies  him  through  all  its  walks;  which  confronts 
'  him  when  he  issues  from  its^  gates.  It  continues  to  ad- 
'  dress  itself  imperatively  to  his  reason,  long  after  the  de- 
'  mauds  of  Logic  have  been  rigorously  satisfied.*  Such 
appears  to  us  to  be  mainly  the  view  which  Mr.  Mansel 
has  put  forth  both  in  the  Prolegomena  and  the  Lectures. 
However,  we  frankly  admit,  that  we  may  have  mistaken 
his  meaning;  most  certainly  we  have  not  studied  him 
with  the  same  attention  which  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  have 
devoted  to  him.  In  any  case  our  limits  and  purpose  equally 
forbid  us  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  Mr.  Ward  has 
given  quotations  which  very  fairly  represent  Mr.  Mansel's 
views;  and  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  between 
them. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence,  by  which  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  intuitive  judgments,  the  ground  of  our  confidence 
in  their  truth  is,  in  Mr.  Ward's  opinion,  the  operation  of  a 
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certain  intrinsic  mental  qnality.  This  intrinsic  quality  of 
the  mind,  which  alone  renders  any  knowledge,  beyond  mere 
present  consciousness,  possible,  has  been,  by  a  very  natural 
figure,  called  *  a  light'  to  the  soul.  It  may  be  appropriately 
denominated  '^intuitional  light.^'  It  is  most  necessary  that 
we  should  be  able  to  discriminate  true  intuitions  from  false. 
But,  unfortunately  philosophers  have  not  given  due  atten- 
tion to  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual^  faculty  of  '^  intu- 
ing ;" — nothing  approaching  the  attention  they  have  be- 
stowed on  the  reasoning  faculty.  F.  Buffier  has,  however, 
given  some  criteria,  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  but  per- 
haps not  always  sufficient.  Of  intnems  (so  the  author 
designates  the  propositions  which  the  mind  intues,  or 
adheres  to  on  their  own  evidence,  and  not  through  deduc- 
tion or  inference,)  some  are  necessary,  some  not  so.  The 
former  are  those  whose  truth  arises  solely  from  the  intrin- 
sic relation  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  This  leads 
straight  to  the  consideration  of  the  position  which  *  neces- 
sary^'— e.  g.  Mathematical — truth  occupies,  with  regard  to 
God.  We  shall  not  follow  the  author  further  in  this  dis- 
quisition, than  to  remark  that  he  lays  down  the  trite 
scholastic  position  of  the  identity  of  'necessary'  truth 
with  the  Divine  Nature.^  He  does  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plain what  he  admits,  with  a  candour  unknown  to  most  of 
his  predecessors,  to  be  **  totally  mysterious."  In  support 
of  this  view  he  appeals  to  high  Catholic  authority.  He 
cites  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  William  of  Auvergne,  the  Prse- 
lectiones  Philosophicse  of  St.  Sulpice:  he  might  have 
added  Suarez,  and  many  distinguished  scholastics  ;  and 
amongst  the  moderns,  Dmowski  and  Ubaghs,  represen- 
tatives of  two  great  centres  of  Catholic  Philosophy. 

These  quotations  suggest  to  us  a  reflection.     All  the 
writers  alluded  to  agree^  in  regarding  '  necessary'  truth  as 
identical  with  the  Divine  Essence.     Our  intuitions  are, 
according  to  our  author,  intellectual  acts  by  which  (amongst 
other  things,)   we  *'intue"    'necessary'   truths.     Do   we 
intue  them  in  the  Divine  Essence  ?     Bossuet  and  Fenelon 
say,   yes:    most  of   the   others   no.      The  great   body   of-^ 
Catholic  Philosophers  deny,  that  man  in  this  life — honu  ' 
viator — can  *' intue"  the  Divine   Essence;   so   that  th( 
weight  of  authority  lies  the  other  way.     But  if  we  cannofc^ 
intue  *  necessary'  truths  in  the  Divine  Essence,  must  they 
not  be,  so  far  as  our  intellectual  operations  are  concerned, 
something  external  to  God  ?  and  therefore,  as  such,  not 
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'  necessary'  at  all  ?  That  is  :  must  they  not,  in  this  hypo- 
thesis, be  regarded  as  intellectual  forms  intued  by  the  mind 
in  itself,  the  last  reason  of  whose  existence  and  evidence 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  ?""" 

The  Second  Section  treats  of  the  '^  Essential  Charac- 
teristics of  Moral  Truth/'  It  begins  by  instancing  a 
judgment,  which  contains  the  idea  of  inoral  obligation: 
*'  I  ought  to  restore  a  jewel  entrusted  to  my  keeping  by  a 
friend,  who  has  loaded  me  with  benefits  and  is  now  in 
great  distress."  This  means,  that  the  not  restoring  the 
jewel  would  be  an  act  morally  evil.  An  examination  of 
our  consciousness  attests,  that  moral  obligation  and  moral 
evil  are  correlative  terms.  When  I  say  that  *  an  act  is  of 
moral  obligation,'  I  mean  that  to  abstain  from  doing  it 


*  Mr  Ward,  in  a  note,  refers  to  an  Article  in  the  Dublin  Review 
for  July  1857,  page  41,  which  has  some  remarks  on  this  doctrine. 
"  I  do  not  understand  the  writer  to  question  it,  but  to  deprecate 
its  adoption  as  the  basis  of  Ethical  Science.  I  the  rather  think 
this  must  be  the  writer's  meaning,  because  only  a  few  pages  back 
he  himself  seems  to  have  asserted  the  same  doctrine."— :page  47. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Article  alluded  to.  We  find,  that  it 
distinguished  the  general  doctrine  adopted  above,  which  recognizes 
the  identity  of  necessary  truth  with  the  Divine  Essence,  from  the 
particular  opinion  of  Malebranche,  Fenelon,  &c.,  that  we  see  neces- 
sary truth  in  the  Divine  Essence.  It  is  this  latter  opinion^  which 
the  Article  considered  "  an  unsuitable  basis  on  which  to  build  up 
Ethical  science  ;''  for  the  evident  reason  that  science  cannot  be 
based  on  a  mere  opinion.  But  on  the  main  question  of  the  identity 
of  necessary  truth  with  the  Divine  Essence  the  Article  makes  no 
comment. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  "  a  few  pages  back,''  where  Mr.  Ward 
thinks  the  writer  of  the  Article  "  seems  to  have  asserted  the  same 
doctrine  ;"  quoting  in  support  of  this  view  the  words  "  necessary 
and  absolute  ideas  are  the  Divine  Idea  itself,  presenting  itself  under 
different  aspects  :"  we  find  that  these  words  occur  in  a  synopsis  of 
M.  Laforet's  Moral  Philosophy — are  in  fact  Laforet's  words — but 
by  no  means  profess  to  convey  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the 
Article  in  question.  Indeed  the  writer  seems  to  have  studiously 
avoided  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  main  question  contained  in 
the  text.  We  may  here  add,  that,  while  a  large  number  of  Ca- 
tholic Philosophers  hold  the  identity  of  "necessary"  truth  with 
the  Divine  Essence  ;  comparatively  few  proceed  further,  and 
contend  that  we  intue  "necessary?"  truth  in  the  Divine  Essence. 
The  two  propositions  are  widely  distinct. 
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would  be  morally  evil ;  just  as,  '  the  avoidance  of  an  act  is 
of  moral  obligation/  implies  that  'the  doing  it  would  be 
morally  evil.'  **  The  term  moral  obligation  does  not, 
then,  imply  the  existence  of  some  one  who  imposed  the 
obligation ;  it  implies  no  more  than  the  existence  in  cer- 
tain acts  of  this  quality  '  moral  evil.'  "  (pp.  48-9.)  In  a 
note  the  author  cites  Cardinal  Gerdil  in  support  of  the 
first  part  of  this  conclusion.  And  in  another  note  he  cites 
several  scholastics  in  favour  of  the  second  part,  viz,,  *'  the 
existence  in  certain  acts  of  the  quality  '  moral  evil.'  " 

**  We  have  then,  however  we  came  by  it,  an  idea  of  certain  quali- 
ties which  we  call  'moral  goodness,'  *  moral  evil.'  These  qualities 
are  of  such  fundamental  importance,  that  no  more  momentous  ques- 
tion can  possibly  engage  our  attention,  than  an  examination  into 
their  real  nature." 

Entering  on  this  examination  the  author   states  that 

*  moral  good'  is  a  simple  idea. 

"  The  idea  expressed  by  the  term  *  sweet,' — when  I  judge  e.  g, 
that  this  lump  of  sugar  is  *  sweet,'  is  a  simple  idea.     I  may  explain 

*  sweet'  indeed  by  saying  that  it  is  the  opposite  to  'bitter  ;'  just  as 
I  may  explain  'bitter'  by  saying  that  it  is  the  opposite  to  '  sweet.' 
But  any  further  explanation  than  this  is  impossible;  he  who  has 
never  experienced  the  sensation  in  question,  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand the  term.  So  I  may  explain  'morally  good,'  by  saying  it  is 
the  opposite  to  *  morally  evil  ;'  or  I  may  explain  '  morally  evil,'  by 
sajing  it  is  the  opposite  to  *  morally  good.'  But  I  maintain  that 
s.nj  further  explanation  of  the  term  is  impossible  ;  that  if  a  man 
had  never  experienced  the  exact  thought  in  question,  he  would  not 
by  possibility,  be  made  to  understand  the  term." — p.  50. 

He  then  gives  some  examples  of  complex  ideas,  which 
need  no  comment,  and  proceeds  to  explain  the  difference 
between  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments.  ^dt 

"  Some  judgments  are  '  analytical,'   others   '  synthetical.'     An^^BI 
in  like  manner, — since  a  '  proposition'  is  merely  the  verbal  expres- 
sion  of  a    'judgment,' — some    propositions   are    'analytical,'    and 
others  *  synthetical.' 

"An  'analytical'  judgment  is  one,  in  which  it  is  judged  that 
the  idea  of  one  term  is  contained  in  the  very  idea  of  the  other. 
Thus  if  I  say  that  *  he  who  possesses  a  poetical  temperament, 
possesses  in  an  intense  degree  the  qualities  B  and  E,'  1  shall  be 
forming  an  analytical  judgment;  for  1  consider  that  the  idea  of 
possessing  these  qualities  in  an  intense  degree,  is  contained  in  the 
very  idea  '  a  poetical  temperament.' 

•*  Those  judgments  which  are  not  'analytical,'  are  called  '  syn- 
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thetical  :*  and  we  may  give  an  illustration  or  two  almost  at  random, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  clearer  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes.  Suppose  1  form  this  judgment ;  'my  parents  were  instru- 
mental to  my  birth  into  the  world  :'  here  is  an  *  analytical'  judg- 
ment ;  this  is  part  of  what  I  mean^  when  I  say  '  my  parents.'  But 
suppose  I  form  this  judgment  ;  *  my  parents  should  be  honoured 
and  obeyed  by  me :'  here  is  a  *  synthetical  judgment.'  We  may 
consider  this  latter  judgment  indeed  to  be  intuitively  evident :  but 
still  the  idea  of  'claiming  justly  my  honour  and  obedience,'  is  not 
part  of  the  idea  which  I  express,  when  I  say  *  my  parents.*  Another 
illustration  may  be  taken  from  a  thesis,  which  I  argue  in  the  fifth 
Section  of  the  Second  Chapter.  To  judge  that  happiness  consists 
in  a  gratification  of  the  propensions, — is  to  elicit  an  •  analytical' 
judgment  :  the  judgment  results  at  once,  from  considering  what  is 
meant  by  *  happiness,'  *  propension,'  *  gratification.'  But  to  judge 
that  '  earthly  happiness'  is  most  surely  obtained  by  means  of  '  virtue,' 
— this,  however  true,  is  no  *  analytical'  judgment:  its  truth  is 
made  manifest,  by  examining,  not  the  sense  of  words,  but  the 
properties  of  things. 

"Analytical  judgments  may  be  'true'  or  *  false;'  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  I  may  bo  mistaken  in  my  opinion,  that  this  idea  is  con- 
tained in  that.  In  regard  to  the  more  complicated  phenomena 
even  of  my  own  mind,  I  may  make  very  serious  mistakes  when  I 
attempt  their  analysis. 

"  A  second  division  of  '  analytical'  judgments  may  be  into  '  ob- 
jective' and  'subjective.'  For  (1)  I  may  judge,  that  one  idea  is 
contained  in  another,  as  I  am  at  this  moment  conceiving  the  latter  idea. 
Or  (2),  I  may  judge  that  those  who  conceive  the  complex  idea  most 
clearly  and  fully,  those  who  use  the  word  expressing  it  most  intelli- 
gently, — that  those  men  tend  more  and  more  to  include  in  it  such 
and  such  simpler  ideas.  In  the  former  case,  I  judge  that  the  com- 
plex idea,  as  I  now  conceive  it,  contains  these  simple  ideas  :  in  the 
latter  case,  I  judge  that  the  complex  idea,  in  its  full  objective  sense, 
contains  them.  The  former  class  then  may  be  called  *  subjective,' 
the  latter  *  objective'  analytical  judgments  ;  and  great  confusion 
of  thought  sometimes  arises  from  the  neglect  of  this  distinction. 

"  Then  again  we  may  divide  analytical  judgments  into  •  exhaus- 
tive' and  '  partial :'  accordingly  as  I  judge  that  I  am  recounting 
the  whole,  or  merely  some  part  (greater  or  less),  of  those  simple 
ideas,  which  together  constitute  the  '  complex.'" — pp.  52-54. 

This  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  idea  '  morally  good' 
in-order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  simple  or  complex.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  a  simple  idea  if  it  cannot  be  analyzed,  if 
no  component  parts  of  it  can  be  exhibited.  The  author 
contends  that  such  is  the  case ;  establishing  this  view  by  a 
criticism  of  several  **  plausible"  endeavours  at  analysis,  all 
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of  which  break  down  when  sifted.  We  are  bound  however 
to  say  that  the  examples  selected  for  this  purpose  by  Mr. 
Ward  look  very  suspicious.  For  they  are  precisely  such 
as  could  be  upset  with  ease  by  any  tyro.  Reverting  to  the 
particular  moral  judgment,  with  which  the  section  opened, 
our  author  lays  down  with  regard  to  it  three  propositions  : 

•'  First,  this  moral  judgment  is  intuitive  and  not  inferential. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  legitimate  intuition  ;  that  which  is  intued  is  a  real 
intuem.  Thirdly,  that  which  is  intued  is  a  necessary  intuem.'' — 
p.  63. 

The  first  point  is  proved  by  showing  that  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  inferential:  that  is,  there  are  no  judgments 
which,  whether  taken  separately  or  collectively,  could  pos- 
sibly lead  by  way  of  logical  inference  to  the  moral  judg- 
ment founded  upon  them. 

"It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  array  these  antecedent  judgments 
in  any  logical  shape,  such  that  the  moral  judgment  which  we  are 
considering  can  ever  emerge  as  a  conclusion.  Various  judgments 
no  doubt  are  formed,  antecedently  to  this  moral  judgment ;  but 
they  are  formed  as  the  matter  on  which  the  moral  judgment  is  exer- 
cised, not  as  premises  whereof  the  moral  judgment  is  a  conclusion. 
Tiiat  idea  of  moral  good  or  evil  which  is  the  most  characteristic 
element  of  this  moral  judgment,  is  not  met  with  ever  so  distantly 
in  any  of  those  antecedent  judgments  to  which  we  refer." — pp.  63, 
64. 

Next  as  to  its  being  a  legitimate,  or  true  intuition.  The 
author  applies  F.  Buffier's  criteria.  (1)  It  is  so  clear y  that 
its  proof  or  attack  can  only  be  conducted  through  proposi- 
tions, which  are  manifestly  neither  clearer  nor  more  cer- 
tain. (2)  It  has  been  so  universally  received  among  all 
classes  of  men,  that  none  has  ever  thought  of  calling  it 
into  question.  (3)  Its  truth  is  so  strongly  impressed  on 
men's  minds,  that  they  always  conform  their  conduct  to  it 
— even  they  who  refine  themselves  into  imagining  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Finally,  that  the  *'  intuem,''  which  is  the 
object  of  this  intuition,  is  a  necessary  truth,  is  established 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  we  maintain  the 
necessary  truth  of  mathematical  axioms. 

The  process  which  has  been  gone  through  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  of  the  jewel,  might  be  repeated  with  re- 
ference to  a  number  of  similar  cases.  This  body  of  neces- 
sary truths  (be  it  greater  or  less)  is  called  Moral  Truth. 
Two  things,  then,  are  contained  in  this  section :  (1)  *  moral 
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prood,'  and  Snoral  evil/  are  simple  and  not  complex  ideas ; 
(2)  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  certains  acts  and  circnm- 
stances  is  intrinsically  necessary.  All  who  hold  the  former 
position  hold  also  the  latter.  But  many  philosophers  who 
hold  the  latter,  do  not  agree  in  admitting  the  former. 
Chief  amongst  this  latter  class  are  those,  who  consider 
these  ideas  capable  of  an  analysis  expressing  some  relation 
to  God.  This  is  a  subject  which  must  be  treated  at 
length,  and  accordingly  occupies  the  next  two  sections. 
Before  we  pass  to  these  sections  we  shall  venture  on  two 
or  three  remarks  on  the  present  one.^ 

The  author  cites  Cardinal  Gerdil  in  support  of  his  the- 
ory, that  moral  obligation  does  not  imply  the  existence  of 
some  one  who  imposes  the  obligation.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Ward  has  outstripped  his  master.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  Gerdil  considers,  that  **  la  connaisance  du  juste 
et  de  rinjuste  suffise  pour  imposer  une  obligation  propre- 
merit  dit:''  and  consequently,  that  such  obligation  exists 
quite  independently  of  any  one  who  imposes  a  command. 
But  he  never  said  that  moral  obligation  would  exist  inde- 
pendently of  any  rule  ;  or  that  the  bare  idea  of  le  juste  et 
rinjuste  could  exist  independently  of  a  reference  to  such 
rule.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  corner-stone  of  Gerdil's 
moral  system  is,  that  actions  are  morally  good  inasmuch  as 
they  are  conformable  to  the  necessary  "  rapports  des 
choses ;"  that  they  are  morally  evil  inasmuch  as  they 
diverge  from  these  necessary  **  rapports  des  choses.^'  Our 
author,  however,  seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  moral  good- 
ness or  evil  of  actions  is  equality,  inherent  in  them,  quite 
independently  of  any  relation  to  any  rule.  We  say  **  in- 
sinuate," for  he  does  not  say  so  expressly ;  and  we  think 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  more  explicit  statement  on  a 
point  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  morality. 

The  second  remark  we  shall  make  is  on  the  erection  of 
moral  evil  into  a  quality.  He  remarks  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion, which  belongs  properly  to  the  treatise  on  **  man's 
moral  action.''  We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  here  to 
recalling  the  fact,  that  if  there  is  one  point,  rather  than 
another,  on  which  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  theologians  and  philosophers,  it  is  this :  that  evil  of  any 
kind  is  the  privation  of  corresponding  good  ;  that  it  cannot 
be  conceived  except  with  reference  to  the  good  which  is 
excluded.  From  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  downwards, 
this  has  been  assumed  as  a  sort  of  axiom,  which  needed  only 
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to  have  its  terms  exphiined  in  order  to  secure  the  imme- 
diate adhesion  of  the  miud.    It  is  the  basis  of  the  argument 
against  the  Manicheans ;  and  of  some  of  the  chief  proofs 
for  the  Unity  of  God.     There  is  a  sort  of  instinct  amongst 
theologians,  that  it  is  of  importance  in  explaining  the  na- 
ture of  sinfulness — especially  of  Original  Sin.     And  the 
substitution,  which  our  author  proposes,  may  appear  to 
some  timid  persons,  at  least,  to  open  the  door  to  Lutheran- 
ism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Pelagianism  on  the  other. 
Some  of  these   may  ask :  is  not  then  the  privation,  the 
absence  of  sanctifying  grace  in  man,  in  his  present  order, 
sinfulness  ?     Or  must  we  conceive  some  positive  entity  in- 
fused into  the  sinner's  soul?     Will  the  mere  falling  away 
from  justice  not  be  sufl&cient  to  constitute  sin?  or  must 
some  quality    be  super-added  ?      We  can  imagine  some 
one  to  argue  in  this  way.     Blindness — blindness  is  an  evil. 
What  is  it  ?  does  it  express  a  quality  ?     Most  certainly 
not,  in  its  usual  acceptation.    It  merely  means  the  privation 
of  sight;  the  absence  of  a  quahty  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
sent.    To  be  sure,  it  implies  the  presence  of  a  certain  con- 
dition of  organization  :  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  conceive 
the  absence  of  qualities — the  falling  short — unless  we  con- 
ceive the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  entity.     But  it  is 
not  the  actually  existing  condition  which  is  denoted  by  the 
term  blindness,  but  the  absence  of  the  quality  which  ought 
to  be  present,  were  it  not  excluded  by  the  actual  condition 
of   things.      It    is  not    the   positive  quality — the   actual 
amount  of  perfection— -which  is  present,  that  is  denoted^  or 
even  connoted  by  blindness  ;  but  the  absence  of  that  other 
perfection  which  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Ward  considers  moral  goodness  and  moral  evil 
simple  ideas  and  not  complex  ones.  Perhaps  some  people 
may  quarrel  with  this  view  altogether.  We  are  not  of  the 
number.  But  we  would  wish  him  to  have  stated,  whether 
they  are  absolute  or  relative  ideas.  For  example,  existence 
is  an  absolute  idea ;  father  a  relative  one.  Paternity  may 
seem  to  many  a  simple  idea;  but  of  a  certainty  it  is 
decidedly  a  relative  one.  To  which  category  does  moral 
goodness  belong  ?  If  he  answer,  "  it  is  an  absolute  one :" 
then,  we  can  well  understand,  that  many  will  join  issue 
with  him.  They  will  ask  :  can  we  conceive  an  action  to  be 
good  except  with  reference  to  some  obligatory  standard  or 
rule  ?  if  there  were  no  such  standard,  could  an  action  be 
said  to  be  morally  good  or  bad  at  all  ?    In  fact,  is  not 
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the  idea  of  goodness  of  any  kind  a  rcl:itive  one,  involving 
a  comparison  and  agreement  with  some  standard  ?  Things 
are  said  to  be  physically  good,  if  they  agree  with  our  phy- 
sical constitution ;  physically  bad,  if  they  disagree  with  it. 
May  not  an  action  be  good  a^id  bad  together  ?  Might  not 
the  retention  of  that  deposit,  which  the  author  so  often 
refers  to,  be  a  great  aid  to  my  material  advancement? 
while  most  certainly  it  would  redound  to  my  moral  detri- 
ment. Does  not  this  indicate  that  goodness  and  evil  are 
relative  terms,  predicable  of  actions  precisely  according  to 
the  standard  or  rule  with  which  they  are  compared  ?  The 
mere  etymology  of  moral  proves  it  to  be  a  relative  term. 
An  action  is  moral  inasmuch  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  those 
habits,  which  have  appropriated  to  themselves  ^^^t'  I^oxqv  the 
designation  mores,  because  most  proper  to  a  rational  being. 
These  opponents  will  take  up  the  very  idea  our  author  has 
used,  as  an  example  by  which  to  explain  his  view.  They 
will  ask :  is  sweetness  or  bitterness  an  absolute  idea  ? 
Are  they  not  both  species  of  agreeable  and  disagreeable; 
that  is  of  the  suitable  and  unsuitable  ?  Could  we  conceive 
sweetness,  without  supposing  a  being  pleasurably  affected 
by  that  which  is  sweet  ?  If  no  such  being  existed  we  could 
not  have  sweetness.  The  constitution  of  the  sweet  thing, 
capable  of  producing  the  affection  sweetness,  would  remain: 
but  that  constitution  is  not  sweetness,  no  more  than  the 
physical  constitution  of  a  sharp  knife  is  a  wound,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  cut.  They  will  appeal  to  the  analogy  of 
truth  which  is  likewise  relative.  A  proposition  is  logically 
true  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  facts.  Any  thing  is  physically 
true  in  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  its  type  or  model.  They 
will  quote  the  historical  parallel  of  all  writers  of  Ethical 
treatises,  who  have  invariably  recognized  moral  goodness 
as  consisting  in  the  conformity  of  actions  to  their  rule. 
And  not  to  amj  rule,  but  to  an  obligatory  one.  If  an  action 
merely  differ  from  some  prudent  or  honourable  rule,  it  is 
not  therefore  morally  evil.  A  wise  man  may  suggest  to 
me  to  enter  on  a  profitable  speculation  :  it  is  no  sin  to  de- 
cline to  follow  his  advice.  So,  neither  is  an  action  morally 
good,  merely  because  performed  in  conseqi^nee  of  some 
good  counsel.  In  a  word,  the  moral  goodness  or  evil  of 
actions  is  a  relative  quality,  unintelligible  except  in  refer- 
ence to  an  obligatory  rule.  More  than  this.  It  is  not  a 
primary  but  a  secondary  quality.  Actions  are  good  not 
inasmuch  as  they  are  right,  but  because  they  are  right.    We 
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must  first  conceive  them  conformable  to  the  obhgatory  rule, 
before  we  can  imagine  them  good.  It  is  idle  to  object, 
that  men  do  not  think  of  comparing  actions  with  a  rule, 
when  they  judge  of  their  morality.  Neither  do  they  think 
of  comparing  their  syllogisms  with  the  principles  of  reason: 
and  yet  it  is  their  actual  conformity  with  those  principles 
which  renders  them  good  syllogisms.  Besides,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  men  do  not,  at  least  rapidly,  and 
directly,  compare  actions  with  that  immediate  rule  which 
their  reason  furnishes. 

We  have  stated  these  observations,  for  they  are  not 
objections,  at  considerable  length  ;  not  because  we  regard 
them  as  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  to  its  method.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
had  Mr.  Ward  started  with  a  definition  of  morality,  and 
an  explanation  of  its  bearing  on  human  actions,  he  would 
have  consulted  advantageously  for  the  clearness  of  his 
readers'  conceptions  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  sequence 
and  compactness  of  his  own  teaching.  It  is  hardly  i'air  to 
expect  that  all  will  bear  these  primary  notions,  in  sharp 
outline,  in  their  mind.  And  if  they  do  not  so  bear  them, 
they  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the  work,  or  to  the  close 
logic  and  acumen  which  are  among  its  chief  merits. 

Neither  do  we  think  our  author  sufficiently  explicit  in 
his  explanations  of  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments 
and  propositions.  No  doubt,  he  must  have  looked  on 
every  moment  and  every  page,  which  interposed  between 
him  and  the  treatment  of  his  main  subject,  as  a  foe.  Still 
he  cannot  presume  that  all  his  readers  dwell  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  accurate  memory  and  precision  which  seems  to 
be  his  own  home.  There  are  many  important  notions, 
exercising  a  large  influence  on  its  object,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  assumed  in  a  scientific  treatise.  But  iF  touched 
upon  at  all,  they  must  be  explained  with  sufficient  fulness 
to  ensure  their  being  thoroughly  seized  even  by  one  pre- 
viously wholly  ignorant  of  them.  Now  an  analytical 
judgment  is  not  **one  in  which  it  is  judged  that  the  idea 
of  one  term  is  contained  in  the  very  idea  of  the  o^A^r." 
But  it  is  that^nly,  in  which  from  an  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject we  learn,  that  the  predicate  is  to  be  attributed  to  it  or 
removed  from  it.  "  Every  circle  is  a  curve,"  is  an  analy- 
tical judgment :  not  because  the  idea  of  one  term  is  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  the  other,  for  no  one  would  say  that 
**  Every  curve  is  a  circle  ;"  but  because  an  analysis  of  the 
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idea  circle  shows  that  the  idea  curve  is  to  be  predicated 
of  it.  Simihirly,  synthetical  judgments  are  those  in  which 
no  analysis  of  the  idea  of  the  subject  would  reveal  any- 
thing about  the  predicate ;  but  all  our  information  about 
it  must  be  derived  from  a  source  external  to  the  idea  of 
the  subject.  Hence  analytical  cognitions  must  be  a  priori; 
synthetical  a  posteriori.  In  other  words  the  former  ex- 
press necessary  truths;  the  latter  contingent  facts.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  thing  totally  distinct 
from  the  modus  by  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  both 
these  classes  of  judgments.  There  are  some  truths  of  each 
class  which  we  know  immediately: — "  The  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part,''  "  1  exist."  There  are  others  which  we  can 
only  learn  by  an  inferential  process : — "  The  ellipse  is  a 
conic  section,"  "  The  Keform  bill  has  been  abandoned." 
But  this  difference  in  the  manner  of  acquisition  cannot 
affect  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  truth  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Ward  makes 
between  objective  and  subjective  analytical  judgments 
cannot  be  upheld.  To  constitute  a  judgment  analytical  it 
is  not  necessary  to  institute  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
subject.  Were  this  necessary  no  judgment  could  be 
analytical ;  because  such  a  process  would  presuppose 
us  in  possession  of  adequate  ideas,  which  is  not  merely 
not  the  fact,  but  is  an  impossibility.  A  judgment  is 
analytical,  whenever  the  idea  of  the  predicate  is  found  to 
be  included  in  that  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  requisite  for  an  analytical  judgment.  Perhaps  a 
further  analysis  of  the  predicate  might  disclose  other  ele- 
ments which,  being  included  in  the  subject,  would  give 
rise  to  further  analytical  judgments.  But  this  further 
development  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  influence  the 
fact  of  the  first  judgment,  as  well  as  these  latter  deriva- 
tive ones,  being  analytical.  *'  A  circle  is  a  conic  section," 
**  the  equation  to  a  conic  section  is  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree,"  therefore,  *'  the  equation  to  the  circle  is 
of  the  second  degree:" — are  all  analytical  judgments,  of 
which  the  third  is  plainly  derived  from  the  first.  No  one 
would  for  a  moment  maintain  that  their  logical  charac- 
ter, as  propositions,  is  in  the  smallest  respect  difFerenl. 
Yet,  if  Mr.  Ward's  distinction  were  to  hold  good,  the 
first  should  be  regarded  as  a  subjective  and  the  last  as 
an  objective  judgment.  The  shade  of  Kant  would  pro- 
test against  such  an  application  of  his  technology.  Analy- 
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sis  does  not  arise  from  a  tendency  of  *'men  to  include  in 
the  snbject  such  and  such  simpleF  ideas. '*  This  tendency 
might  lead  to  synthesis;  but  never  to  analysis,  which^is  not 
an  inclusion,  but  a  separation — a  turning  inside  out  of 
an  idea.  A  similar  inadvertence  has  led  our  author  to 
insinuate  that  *'  the  truth  of  analytical  judgments  is  made 
manifest  by  examining  the  sense  of  tt;orc?5,  and  of  synthe- 
tical judgments  by  examining  the  properties  oi  things," 
Surely  he  never  meant  what  these  words  seem  to  us  to 
imply?  He  never  intended  to  repeat  the  doctrine  attri- 
buted to  the  Nominalists,  that  universal  propositions  are 
mere  words,  and  do  not  express  the  real  properties  of 
things? — That  **  a  circle  is  a  curve"  may  be  taken  for 
granted  so  long  as  confined  to  words  (although  it  may  be 
doubted  if  an  eternal  meditation  on  the  words  circle  and 
curve  would  ever  reveal  their  agreement) ;  but  that,  when 
a  concrete  case  would  present  itself,  we  must  examine  if 
things  really  are  so  or  not? — That  the  colour  of  a  wall 
could  ever  be  learned  by  an  examination  of  the  intrinsic 
properties  of  the  wall,  and  does  not  wholly  depend  on  ex- 
trinsic facts.  The  truth  is,  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  propositions  amounts,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  simply  to  this :  analytical  propositions  express 
necessary  truths  which  hold  good  even  when  applied  to 
contingent  things;  synthetical  propositions  express  con- 
tingent facts,  which  happen  to  be  such,  but  might  be  other- 
wise. 

Now,  we  ask,  will  any  one  maintain  that  the  truths  of 
the  Moral  Order  are  not  necessary  ?  If  such  were  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  moral  science.  The  author,  and 
every  one  else  who  would  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  would 
be  mere  charlatans.  We  could  only  know  them  through 
a  direct  revelation.  But  Mr.  Ward  and  we  are  agreed  as 
to  their  being  necessary  truths.  If  so,  we  say  they  must 
be  analytical.  The  fact  is  some  of  the  propositions  ex- 
pressive of  moral  truths  would  be  utterly  meaningless  were 
they  considered  for  a  moment  to  be  otherwise.  Take  for 
instance  the  proposition  suum  est  cuique  tribuendum. 
Could  we  suppose  this  proposition  not  to  be  analytical  ? 
Why,  it  would  not  be  suum  were  it  not  illi  tribuendum. 
Most  certainly  there  are  many  moral  truths,  in  which  we 
cannot  discover  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the 
subject,  except  after  a  long  and  tedious  process.  Perhaps 
Monogamy,  or  the  obligation  of  giving  alms,  the  prohibii 
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tion  of  Duelling,  may  be  classed  amongst  these.  This, 
however,  does  not  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  their 
analytical  character,  which  derives  from  circumstances 
wholly  independent  of  our  method  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  them.  We  differ,  then,  from  Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  proposition  **  disobedience  to  the  Creator 
is  morally  evil.''  He  holds  it  to  be  synthetical.  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  an  analytical  proposition.  W^e  both  agree 
that  it  is  a  necessary  one.  We  consider  it  could  not  be 
necessary  (in  the  sense  in  which  '  necessary'  is  here  to  be 
miderstood,  that  is,  absolutely  necessary,)  unless  it  were 
analytical. 

But  really,  this  difference  between  us  regards  rather  the 
manner  of  expression  than  the  substance  of  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  our  author.  In  this  we  are,  as  all  Catholic 
Philosophers  must  be,  agreed.  Namely ;  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  truths  intimately  affecting  and  regulating 
our  conduct,  and  which  are  therefore  styled  Moral  Truths, 
which  come  home  to  the  minds  of  all  men  with  as  much, 
or  rather  greater,  clearness  and  irresistible  necessity,  as 
do  the  axioms  of  Mathematics.  We  have  only  to  repeat 
that  the  cause  of  this  defect  (for,  as  critics,  we  must  con- 
sider it  such,)  was  the  vei-y  excusable,  we  may  say  laud- 
able, anxiety  not  to  devote  valuable  space  to  the  explana- 
tion of  matters  with  which  he  might  justly  assume  his 
readers  to  be  already  acquainted ;  and^  thus  convert  a 
chapter  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  into  a  complete 
treatise  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

The  third  section  treats  of  the  *'  Relation  between  God 
and  Moral  Truth."  By  this  designation  the  author  does 
not  mean  an  inquiry  into  those  portions  of  Moral  Truth 
which  have  God  for  their  object ;  but  an  investigation  into 
the  "relation  which  exists,  between  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  whole  body  of  Moral  Truth  on  the  other  hand." 
He  commences  this  investigation  by  two  very  reasonable 
postulates.  First,  that  Moral  Truth  is  of  considerable 
extent.  Secondly,  **  that  Justice,  Veracity,  Benevolence, 
Humility,  Purity,  are  to  us  virtuous  ends  of  action,  while 
their  opposites  can  never  be  so."  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred stating  this  second  postulate  otherwise:  *  that  Just, 
Truthful,  cfec,  actions  are  intrinsically  good ;  while  their 
opposites  are  intrinsically  evil.'  ^  However,  although  this 
is  more  than  a  verbal  difference,  it  is  of  small  importance 
just  now.    He  next   recalls   the  doctrine  which  he  has 
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already  laid  down,  as  to  the  identity  of  all  necessary  truth 
with  the  Divine  Essence.  Whence  the  corollary  imme- 
diately follows,  that  as  "  necessary  truths  are  not  derived 
from  the  fact  that  God  necessarily  intues  them,  but  the 
very  contrary  holds :  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  Vas- 
quez,  ante  omnem  Dei  Voluntateni  et  Imperium,  immo 
etiam  ante  omne  Judicium^  est  regula  qucedam  harum 
actionurrif  guce  suapte  naturd  constat  prcecedens,  secun- 
dam  rationem  omne  Judicium  Uivini  Intellectus.  That 
is  to  say,  as  the  mass  of  Mathematical  and  Metaphysical 
axioms,  which  are  the  rule  of  our  cognitions  in  those  de- 
partments, is  identified  with  the  Divine  Essence,  and  so 
precedes  secundum  rationem  every  act  of  God  ;  in  like 
manner  the  mass  of  Moral  Truth,  which  constitutes  the 
rule  of  our  actions,  is  identified  with  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  so  precedes,  secundum  ratione'tn,  every  act  of  God. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  classes,  that, 
whereas  the  former  **  gives  scope  to  the  Divine  Attribute 
verus  in  cognoscendo  only  ;  ^  Moral  Truth  gives  scope 
also  to  the  Attribute  sanctus  in  volendo."  Now,  if  any 
of  our  readers  should  object,  that  this  is  very  unintelligi- 
ble, we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him  to  close  our 
pages,  and  not  attempt  to  open  Mr.  Ward's  book  until  he 
has  familiarized  himself  with  metaphysical  considerations 
— but  truly  m^^a-physical,  that  is,  which  far  transcend  the 
bounds  of  mere  sense  and  experience.  Should  he  say  **  it 
is  very  mysterious,  and  hard  to  miderstand,^^  we  shall 
answer,  '*  Unquestionably.'^  But  so  must  everything  be 
which  regards  the  Infinite  Nature  of  the  All  Perfect 
Being. 
Mr.  Ward  sums  up  this  doctrine  thus  : — 

*'  Such,  then,  is  the  relation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  or  rather  the 
identity,  which  exists  between  God  and  moral  truth.  Those  innu- 
merable verities, — whether  intuems  or  deduced  from  intuems, — 
which  together  constitute  the  body  of  moral  truth,  are  identical 
(each  and  all)  with  Almighty  God.  In  gazing  on  Himself,  He 
gazes  on  them  ;  His  intellect  is  necessarily  determined  to  them  as 
good.  As  'Verus  in  cognoscendo,'  he  intues  that  the  opposite  to 
justice,  veracity,  benevolence,  are  morally  evil ;  as  'Sanctus,'  He 
2s  just,  veracious,  benevolent.  He  cannot  be  called,  in  any  proper 
sense,  the  Originator^  or  Author,  or  Foundation,  of  Moral  Truth,  any 
more  than  He  could  be  called  the  Originator,  or  Author,  or  Foun- 
dation of  His  Own  Aseity,  of  His  Own  Indestructibleuess,  of  H^is  Owu 
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Omnipotence.     Moral  Truth  is  not  some  distinct  thing,  originated  bv 
God  ;   it  is  God."— pp.  75-6. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  five  theories  or  ways  of 
exphvining  the  rehition  between  Moral  Truth  and  God,  all 
opposed  to  the  system  he  has  established.  The  first  of 
these  adverse  theories  is  the  system  of  Puffendorf,  who 
maintains  that  moral  evil  depends  solely  on  the  free  pro- 
hibition of  God ;  and  that,  consequently,  those^  things 
which  we  now  look  upon  as  intrinsically  wrong,  might  to- 
morrow become  praiseworthy  if  God  withdrew  His  prohi- 
bition. The  mere  mention  of  this  theory  is  enough  for 
its  refutation. 

The  second  adverse  theory  regards  morally  evil  as 
meaning  necessarilif  prohibited  by  the  Creator,  Tliat  is, 
apart  from  God's  necessarij  prohibition,  murder  would  con- 
tain no  moral  depravity.  Against  this  theory  our  author 
argues  at  great  length. 

According  to  the  third  adverse  theory,  morally  evil 
means  necessarily  detested  by  the  Creator.  As  the  argu- 
ments which  our  author  advances  against  this  theory  are, 
more  or  less,  the  same  as  he  employs  throughout  the  sec- 
tion, we  shall  quote  them :  the  more  so  as  they  are  more 
closely  put  here  than  elsewhere. 

*•(!)  All  men,  on  occasion,  are  ready  to  elicit  the  judgment,  that 
tlie  retention  of  a  deposit  is  '  morally  evil.'  In  eliciting  this  judg- 
ment, do  they  mean  bj  the  term  '  morally  evil,'  to  express  'detested 
by  the  Creator'  ?  On  such  a  supposition,  the  proposition  *  to  do 
what  the  Creator  detests  is  morally  evil,'  is  a  true  subjective  ana- 
lytical proposition;  and  its  contradictory,  therefore,  is  simply 
unmeaning.  Will  any  one  maintain  that  this  is  so  ?  that  the  pro- 
position, 'to  do  what  our  Creator  detests  is  not  morally  evil,'  is 
unmeaning?  Or  will  not  every  one  rather  say,  that  it  is  false, 
monstrous,  and  the  like  ?  Wo  understand  its  meaning  most  readily, 
and  its  contradictory  therefore  is  not  a  true  subjective  analytical 
proposition. 

"  I  would  proceed  thus  to  address  my  present  opponents.  You 
are  obliged  then  to  admit,  (1),  that  all  men  will  elicit  this  judg- 
ment '  the  retention  of  a  deposit  is  morally  evil ;'  and,  (2),  that  in 
that  judgment,  they  mean  by  'morally  evil,'  something  quite  dis- 
distinct  from  'detested  by  the  Creator.'  Your  theory,  however, 
compels  you  to  maintain,  that  the  judgment,  thus  universally 
elicited,  is  false  and  pernicious.  Such  a  statement  must  consis- 
tently land  you  in  the  most  absolute  scepticism. 

"(2)  Take  the  all  important  proposition  'The  Creator  is  All- 
holy.'     Ou  the  theory  of  these  opponents,  this  proposition  is  lite- 
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rally  emptied  of  all  meaning.  For  on  their  theory  '  morally  good/ 
means  simply  •  approved  by  the  Creator.'  Hence  on  their  theory, 
the  above   proposition  expresses  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, — 

*  that  the  Creator  possesses  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  *  quality  of 
always  doing  what  He  Himself  approves.'  Bnt  this  is  a  quality, 
which  would  equally  appertain  to  any  demon,  who  should  be  so 
obdurate  in  wickedness,  as  to  regard  evil  as  good  and  good  as  evil. 
Hence,  on  our  opponents'  theory,  our  Creator  is  not  Holy  in  any 
other  sense,  except  that  in  which  an  obdurate  demon  is  holy. 

*'  (3)  Consider  that  very  proposition,  which  our  opponents  justly 
regard  as  so  true  and  so  important;  *to  do  what  the  Creator 
detests  is  morally  evil  ;'  they  actually  debar  themselves  from  all 
power  of  establishing  this  proposition.  For  consider.  Certainly 
this  proposition  is  no  intuem.  Imagine  the  case  of  a  creating 
demon  ;  certainly  our  opponents  will  not  maintain  that  wo  intne 
a  moral  obligation  of  avoiding  what  such  denion  detests  ;  of  avoid- 
ing with  the  greatest  care,  all  approach  to  Justice,  Purity,  or  Be- 
nevolence.    The  proposition  which  we  do  hold  as   self-evident  is, 

*  to  do  what  the  Holi/  Creator  detests,'  is  '  morally  evil.'  Now 
Reason  establishes,  that  He,  Who  Alone  can  create,  is  essentially 
Holy  ;  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  '  to  do  what  the 
Holi/  Creator  detests,  is  in  all  cases  morally  evil.'  But  our  oppo- 
nents cannot  appeal  to  any  such  self-evident  judgment  as  the  above; 
for  on  their  view,  the  creating  demon,  if  he  were  not  utterly  blind 
and  obdurate,  would  be  as  holy  as  the  Adorable  God. 

"(4)  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  Creator  does  detest 
injustice,  impurity,  malevolence,  unless  I  first  know  that  these  quali- 
ties are  evil  apart  from  His  detestation. 

*•  (5)  The  Creator  is  necessitated  to  detest  these  qualities  ;  but 
this  would  be  a  great  imperfection  unless  they  were  independently 
evil. 

"  (6)  I  appeal  to  your  own  present  convictions.  Suppose  you 
heard  it  said  that  the  Creator  is  necessitated  to  detest  intellectual 
slowness,  or  bodily  awkwardness  ;  you  wouhl  be  utterly  shocked  at 
such  a  statement.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe  of  course, 
as  we  also  believe,  that  He  is  necessitated  to  detest  malevolence  and 
impurity.  Why  does  the  former  statement  shock  you,  while  the 
latter  is  implied  in  your  very  idea  of  God  ?  Plainly  because  you 
do  recognise  an  intrinsic  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
defects  ;  because  you  recognise  that  malevolence  and  impurity,  are 
intrinsically  vorthi/  of  God's  detestation  while  intellectual  or  bodily 
incapacity  is  not.  You  are  convinced  in  other  words,  that  malevo- 
lence and  impurity  are  not  morally  evil,  because  God  detests  them, 
but  the  very  reverse  ;  that  God  necessarily  detests  them,  because 
they  are  morally  evil.'' — pp.  91-3. 

The  fourth  adverse  theory  holds,  that  the  only  sense  ia. 
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which  an  act  can  be  morally  evil  is,  that  it  is  necessarily 
detested  by  the  One  Necessary  Being. 

And,  according  to  the  fifth  adverse  theory,  morally  evil 
means  that  which  separates  ns  from  onr  True  End. 

Having  argued  against  each  of  these  theories  in  detail, 
the  author  adduces  against  them  all^  collectively  the  fol- 
lowing general  argument.  The  making  moral  goodness 
or  moral  evil  depend  on  an  act  of  God,  **  implies  that 
we  may  rightly  and  suitably  give  the  appellation  *  God'  to 
a  being  whom  we  do  not  yet  conceive  as  possessing  moral 
goodness  or  sanctity."  Li  other  words,  the  term  *  God' 
cannot,  in  this  hypothesis,  connote  Sanctity,  as  ^  it  does 
Infinity,  Omnipotence,  &c.  This  is  plain.  For  if  moral 
goodness  depend  on  an  act  of  God,  we  cannot  conceive  it 
existing  prior  to  that  act.  Now  antecedently,  secundum 
rationem,  to  any  act  of  God,  we  conceive,  and  must  con- 
ceive, the  Divine  Nature  existing  in  all  its  Perfection  of 
Essential  Attributes.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that, 
according  to  these  theories,  ^  not   merely  the  appellation 

*  God'  should  be  given  to  a  being,  whom  we  do  not  yet  con- 
ceive as  possessing  Sanctity  ;  but,  that  Sanctity  is  not  an 
Essential  Attribute  of  the  Divinity. 

Having  disposed  of  these  theories,"*  Mr.  Ward  proceeds 
to  consider  some  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
his  own  system.  The  first  objection  is,  that  *'  it  exalts  an 
abstract  quality,  which  you  call  Sanctity,  above  the  Living 
God."  He  replies,  that  it  **  does  not  exalt  an  abstract 
quality  at  all ;  but  vindicates  the  claim  of  God's  Attribute 

*  Sanctity'  to  an  equal  consideration  with  His  other  Attri- 
butes." He  might  have  also  replied,  that  he  has  already 
most  emphatically  insisted  upon  the  identity  of  Moral 
Truth  with  the  Divine  Essence ;  therefore,  in  showing, 
that  Moral  Truth  is  independent  of  any  act  of  God,  he  is 


*  In  a  note,  appended  to  page  98,  the  author  briefly  disposes  of 
tlie  analysis  of  moral  goodness  which  is  laid  down  in  the  Prcelectiones 
Philosophicce  used  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  That  analysis, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  coincides  with  the  system  of  Rosmini. 
We  do  not  think  that,  either  in  justice  to  himself,  or  to  the  great- 
est philosopher  Italy  has  produced  since  the  days  of  St.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Ward  should  have  dismissed  this  opinion  in  so  cursory  a 
manner. 
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not  upholding  an  abstraction,    but  the    Divine   Nature 
itself. 

The  second  objection  is  this  : — 

"  Of  course  we  feel  very  certain  that  meudacitj  and  cruelty  are 
wicked  ;  because  we  have  been  created  by  a  Being  who  abhors 
thera,  and  wlio  has  consequently  given  us  faculties  whicli  compel 
us  so  to  regard  them.  But  a  Creator,  who  should  love  mendacity 
and  cruelty,  might,  with  equal  readiness,  have  given  us  faculties, 
which  would  compel  us  to  regard  them  as  morally  good.'' — p.  101. 

The  replies  to  this  objection  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

But  there  is  a  third  objection,  which  our  author  regards  as 
of  much  more  moment,  and  consequently  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  and  anxious  consideration.  It  is,  that  *'  every 
obligation  is  considered  by  holy  men  as  coming  from  God, 
and  as  part  of  His  free  Providence."  We  cannot  attempt 
to  epitomize  the  elaborate  reply  which  extends  through 
several  pages.  It  is  not  merely  a  rigorously  logical  and 
exhaustive  answer,  thoroughly  convincing  the  intellect. 
It  completely  satisfies  the  heart,  dispelling  every  shade  of 
misgiving,  with  which  the  devout  soul  might  not  unrea- 
sonably be  expected  to  regard  any  theory,  that  would  seem 
to  diminish  its  absolute  dependence  on, God's  most  loving 
personal  disposition. 

So  far,  then  it  has  been  established  that  certain  acts  are 
of  obligation  on  us  human  beings,  quite  independently  of 
God's  command. 

**  The  assemblage  of  these  obligations  may  be  designated  as  the 
natural  rule  of  human  actions. 

"  Now  in  what  relation  does  God,  our  All-holy  Creator,  stand  to 
this  natural  rule  1  Two  things  follow  from  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  First,  He  was  perfectly  free  to  call  into  existence 
creatures,  or  not  to  do  so  ;  to  call  into  existence  rational  creatures, 
or  not  to  do  so  ;  to  call  into  existence  us  human  creatures,  or  not 
to  do  so.  Secondly,  since  He  does  resolve  to  call  human  creatures 
into  existence,  He  is  7iot  free  to  appoint,  that  they  sliall  be  exempt 
from  the  intrinsic  obligatoriness  of  the  Natural  Rule.  But  now 
further,  I  ask  thirdly,  is  He  necessitated  to  add  a  further  distinct 
Command  of  His  own,  in  corroboration  of  that  Natural  Rule?  1  think 
that  every  Theist  will,  on  reflection,  agree,  that  God  could  not  have 
abstained  from  imposing  this  command.... Here,  then,  wo  arrive  at 
the  idea,  implied  in  that  well  known  phrase  'the  Natural  Law.' 
It  is  simply  God's  Command,  necessarily  imposed  upon  us,  to 
observe  the  Natural  Rule.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  violating  the 
Natural  Law,  men  incur,  not  merely  that  sinfulness  which  is  iude- 
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pendentlj  intrinsic  to  the  act,  but  another  totally  distinct,  and 
immeasurably  greater  ;  viz.,  disobedience  to  the  Infinite  God.'' — 
pp.  112^107. 

The  author  passes  in  the  fourth  section  (which,  for  rea- 
sons of  mere  physical  convenience,  has  been  removed  to  the 
end  of  the  vohnne,  at  page  429)  to  inquire  what  way  lies 
the  weight  of  Cathohc  Authority  on  the  grave  question  he 
addressed  himself  to  resolve  in  the  previous  section.  His 
chief  motive  in  doing  so — for,  after  all,  philosophical  ques- 
tions must  be  resolved  by  reason — is  to  satisfy  the  uneasi- 
ness of  some  Catholics,  who  imagine,  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  theological  authority  in  favour  of  the 
position,  that  all  moral  obligation  springs  from  God's  com- 
mand. Now  Mr.  Ward  might  have  abstained  from  this 
inquiry  altogether.  He  might  have  addressed  his  doubting 
audience  thus : 

**  The  teaching  of  the  Church,  you  fancy,  tells  us  that 
moral  obligation  can  only  spring  from  God's  Command. 
Suppose  your  impression  be  true,  what  will  follow? 
Merely,  that  reason  caunot  resolve  the  question.  For  I 
do  not  think  any  one  can,  apart  from  positive  revelation 
to  the  contrary,  refute  on  grounds  of  mere  reason  the 
arguments  vvhich  I  have  brought  forward.  They  are,  to 
my  mind,  irrefragable.  If  then  theological  authority  be 
opposed  to  them,  reason  must  indeed  bow.  But  then  this 
appalling  consequence  will  follow,  that,  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  men  \vill  know  no  natural  rule  of  action. 
The  Gentiles  previous  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
equally  with  all  non- Christians  of  the  present  day,  will 
have  been  left  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, in  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  mere 
human  life  of  Man.  For  reason  tells  me  that  moral  obli- 
gation, to  exist  at  all,  must  be  conceived  as  existing  prior 
to,  and  apart  from,  God's  Command;  that  were  it  not  so 
I  could  not  recognize  in  myself  any  obligation  to  obey 
God's  Command  ;  nor,  consequently  to  hear  His  Voice  re- 
vealing to  me  His  Will.  For  me,  therefore,  in  this  hypo- 
thesisofobligation  arising  only  outof  God's  Command,  there 
can  be  no  Iievelation,no  Natural  Law.  Such  is  the  deso- 
lating conclusion,  to  which  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  leads 
by  the  sequence  of  an  inexorable  logic;  a  conclusion  most 
consonant  to  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  and  which 
would  long  since  have  wiped  itself  out  in  tho  deluge  of 
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horrors  to  which  it  would  have  given  birth.  It  is  the 
strongest  possible  refutation  of  the  premiss  from  which  it 
flows.  Has  then  the  Church  pronounced  no  decision  on 
this  grave  question?  None  that  we  are  aware  of.  But 
the  reflections  into  which  this  uneasiness  has  just  led  us 
would  suggest  an  overwhelming  presumption  that  the  weight 
of  her  authority  lies  the  other  way.'' 

We  do  not  see  how  any  one,  admitting  our  author's 
principles,  could  answer  him  had  he  chosen  to  liold  such 
language  as  this.,  But  he  has  not  dealt  so  trenchantly 
with  the  scruples  of  those  vacilhiting  readers,  who  may 
seem  afraid  of  a  doctrine,  of  which  they  are  convinced. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  most  painfully  gone  over  the 
record  of  Catholic  tradition,  and  interrogated  the  long  list 
of  theologians  whether  they  approve  or  censure  his  teach- 

Any  one,  even  superficially,  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  long  chain  of  Catholic  writers,  who  have  treated 
this  question  from  the  dawn  of  Scholasticism  down  to 
the  present  day,  would  at  once  marshal  them  into  two 
classes.  First,  and  most  numerous  are  those  who  hold 
that  prior  to  and  independent  of  any  act  of  the  Divine 
Intellect  or  Will,  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference  be- 
tween Moral  good  and  evil,  which  men  are  hound  to 
realize  in  their  actions.  Secondly,  those  who  hold  that 
complete  and  perfect  obligation  arises  from  God's  neces- 
sary Command.  All  are  agreed  that  apart  from  that 
Command  there  are  actions  essentially  good,  which  men 
would  (under  certain  circumstances)  be  hound  to  perform  ; 
and  other  actions  essentially  evil,  which  men  would  at  all 
times  be  hound  to  avoid.  None  say,  that  apart  from  God's 
Command,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  moral 
good  and  evil,  no  moral  ohligation.  Now,  taking  these 
facts  into  account,  and  remembering  that  this  is  a  purely 
philosophical  question — and  remembering  also  the  fatal 
consequence  wdiich  would  follow  did  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity incline  otherwise — we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
admiration  at  the  pains  Mr.  Ward  has  lavished  in  heap- 
ing up  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  he  has  so  well 
established.  Beginning  with  Suarez,  the  able  and  labo- 
rious annotator  of  all  who  preceded  him,  through  Vasquez, 
Lessius,  Lugo,  down  to  their  most  recent  successors, 
Dmowski  and  Solimani,  he  traces  an  unvarying  testi- 
mony in  his  favour.      He    extenuates   nothing  where  a 
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writer  does  not  seem  to  pro  wholly  with  his  views.  Where 
an  author  does  not  explicitly  lay  down  what  he  holds, 
he  sifts  out  incidental  expressions,  from  which  we  can 
safely  conclude  what  his  opinion  was.  And,  as  in  the 
case  of  Viva,  he  sometimes  shows  that  consistency  wonld 
oblige  a  writer,  who  holds  an  opposite  view,  to  agree 
with  himself.  While  this  Section  attests  the  indefatigable 
care  of  our  author  to  leave  nothing  unexamined  which 
may  tend  to  confirm  or  weaken  his  conclusions ;  it  affords 
another  proof  of  his  great  humility  and  his  painful  anxious- 
ness  to  hold  on  by  the  faith  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him. 

We  have  so  encroached  beyond  our  limits,  that  we 
can  only  venture  on  a  very  brief  criticism  of  the  contents 
of  these  two  Sections.  Of  the  latter  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  has  been  admirably  executed,  and  must  re- 
ceive the  genuine  approval  of  all  who  read  it.  Of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  third  Section,  we  have  to  repeat, 
that  there  is  a  link  wanting,  which  we  would  wish  to  see 
supplied.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  doing  so 
in  the  course  of  the  Second  and  Third  Books.  Starting 
from  the  principle  that  Moral  Truth  is  necessary  truth, 
Mr.  Ward  has  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  independent 
of  any  act  of  God,  being,  in  fact,  identical  with  His  Divine 
Essence.  But  he  has  not  shown  how  it  is  obligatory.  Its 
necessity  will  bind  the  judgmentsof  the  intellect,  but  whence 
comes  its  power  to  bind  the  free  will?  whence  comes  this  ad- 
ditional element,  which  is  peculiar  to  Moral  Truth,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  necessary  truth? 
There  must  be  some  *  Origin  of  Moral  Obligation'  which 
will  address  itself  to  the  Will  with  the  same  cogency  as  truth 
does  to  the  intellect:  otherwise  man  may  leave  his  intel- 
lect to  speculate  in  the  domains  of  Moral  Rehitions,  and 
go  his  ways  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Without  such  a  Princi- 
ple of  Obligation,  Moral  Truth  would  be  truth  only,  it 
would  not  be  moral.  When,  then,  our  author  tells  us, 
that  the  assemblage  of  these  truths  is  the  *'  Natural  Kule,'* 
he  merely  goes  as  far  as  Gerdil  did  with  his  necessary 
rapports  des  choses.  He  furnishes  us  witli  no  element 
sutticient  to  bind  the  real,  concrete,  human  free  will,  And 
when  we  say  he  goes  as  far  as  Gerdil,  we  almost  say  too 
much.  For  Gerdil  showed  lioxu  those  rapports  des  choses 
could  become  a  ride  for  man.  He  failed  in  establishing 
that  they  were  sufficient  to  oblige  him.   But  he  knew  there 
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could  be  no  morality  without  a  rule.  But  Mr.  Ward  has 
not  shown  how  Moral  Truth  becomes  a  rule  :  he  does  not 
seem  to  look  on  the  morality  of  actions  as  dependent  on 
their  relation  to  a  rule  at  all.  He  speaks  of  actious  as  if 
they  were  in  se,  aud  apart  from  any  rule,  moral;  just  as 
they  are  spontaneous  or  voluntary. 

We  should  have  much  preferred,  that  he  had  commeuced 
with  an  explanation  of  morality,  showing  how  it  esseutially 
supposes  some  rule  with  which  actious  are  compared  ;  and 
not  auy  rule,  but  an  obligatory  one,  bindiug  our  free  wills. 
This  would  have  led  him  to  investigate  the  Origin  of 
Morality,  the  Principle  of  Obligatiou.  He  would  have 
shewn  how  this  priuciple  is  not  to  be  fouud  in  any  seuti- 
ment  or  faculty  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  coutiugeut 
nature  of  mau ;  nor  in  any  abstract  entity  or  relation. 
Proceediug  thus,  he  would  have  naturally  come  to  prove, 
that,  as  obligation  exists  independently  ot  any  act  of  God, 
so  its  Principle  should  precede,  5^cnnc?itm  Irationem,  every 
such  act.  It  can,  then,  only  be  that  Divine  Nature, 
which  is  the  source  and  exemplar  of  all  truth,  and  with 
which  (according  to  the  doctrine  he  had  previously  laid 
down)  all  necessary  truth  is  identified.  This  Infinite 
Divine  Nature  is  the  only  source,  to  which  an  obligation 
sufficient  to  bind  man's  free  will  can  be  traced.  We  do 
not  assert,  that  this  is  the  best  possible  system.  But, 
proceeding  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  author,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  logical  and  consistent. 

But  the  length,  to  which  our  remarks  have  run,  warns 
ITS  to  conclude.  We  have  given  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  a  great  work :  but  although  imperfect,  we  think,  it 
bears  us  out  in  the  assertion,  with  which*  we  began  this 
article,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which 
has  for  a  long  time  issued  from  the  English  Press. 
We  have  been  able  to  notice  only  a  portion  of  it.  On 
another  occasion  we  hope  to  return  to  its  consideration. 
Any  commendation  of  ours  would  be  feeble,  compared 
with  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  We  are  sure,  to  use  Mr, 
W^ard's  concluding  words,  ''  that  every  reader  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  task^  assumed  by  him  has  been 
so    far  satisfactorily  accomplished.*' 
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Aht.  IV. — 1.  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin' s  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan  inthe years  1857,  '58,  '59.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Private 
Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :   Blackwood  and  Sons,  la60. 

2.  Correspondence  with  Her  Majesty''s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  bj  command  of  Her  Majesty.     1860. 

IN  a  former  article  on  the  subject  of  Japan,'"'  we  ex- 
pressed a  confident  anticipation  that  the  jealous  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners,  so  long  the  traditionary  policy  of  that 
extraordinary  kingdom,  could  not  possibly  be  much  longer 
maintained.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  circum- 
stances arose  which  seemed  to  promise  an  immediate  re- 
alization of  the  prediction.  The  American  government, 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  afforded  by  certain  out- 
rages committed  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  Japanese  coast,  accompanied  their 
demand  for  satisfaction  of  these  injuries,  by  negotiations 
for  the  establishment  of  commercial  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  which  led  to  the  admission  of  American 
traders  to  certain  ports  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  diplomatic  mission  in  the  country. 

The  success  of  this  American  enterprise  was  not  lost 
upon  other  nations  ;  and  Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  the  history 
of  which  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Oliphant  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  **  Narrative,"  is  the  first  fruit  of  British  diplomacy 
in  these  distant  regions;  while  the  Correspondence  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  named  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  is  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  system 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  his  Lord- 
ship. 

The  article  to  which  we  allude  had  special  reference  to 
the  rehgious  system  and  religious  condition  of  the  Japan- 
ese empire  ;  and  the  aspirations  which  it  expressed  for  the 
opening  of  the  country  regarded  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  exclusive  policy,  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  step  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  these  extraordinary 
people.     In  pursuing  this  view,  therefore,  we  dwelt  prin- 
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cipally  on  the  relipfious  usaQ:es  and  institutions  of  tlie 
Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  line  which  Mr. 
Ohphant  has  taken  in  his  "  Narrative/'  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  brief  account  of  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  Japan,  as  a  supplement  to  what  we  have  already  written 
on  its  religious  condition  ;  and  thus  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  what  he  witnessed  during  his  brief  visit,  may  serve 
as  a  light  and  amusing  counterpart  for  the  more  grave  and 
serious  topics  to  which  our  former  article  was  devoted. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  considering  the  social  condition  of  any  peo- 
ple, to  abstract  from  the  religion  which  they  profess,  and 
from  the  religious  usages  which  they  follow.  Perhaps,  also, 
we  ought  to  add,  that  as  regards  Japan,  the  association  of 
these  two  relations  is  peculiarly  close  and  for  us  peculiarly 
interesting.  Considered  as  a  country  which,  from  having 
once  received  in  a  limited  measure  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  from  having  for  a  brief  period  yielded  to  the  Church  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  children,  has  lapsed,  or  is  be- 
lieved to  have  lapsed,  into  complete  forgetfulness  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  present  social  condition  presents  a  most  inter- 
esting subject  for  study.  It  would  be  curious  to  search 
after  every  source  of  influence,  however  hidden  and  unac- 
knowledged, which  the  lessons  once  learnt  may  still  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise,  even  among  those  who  have  long  since 
forgotten  or  abandoned  them  in  the  letter  ;  to  compare 
the  institutions  of  the  Japanese  with  the  analogous  usages 
of  other  kindred  races  among  whom  the  Gospel  had  never 
obtained  the  same  footing  which  it  had  once  held  in  Japan  ; 
and,  even  in  those  of  their  practices,  which,  like  many  of 
the  institutions  of  Tibet,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
usages  of  Catholicity,  to  consider  how  much  of  this  resem- 
blance may  be  due  to  the  recollection  of  the  Catholic  tra- 
ditions which  they  had  once  imbibed,  and  how  much  may 
be  the  remnant  of  that  common  primeval  revelation  which, 
amid  all  the  various  corruptions  with  which  it  has  been 
overlaid,  is  still  preserved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  one  of  the  great  religious  systems  which  prevail,  or 
have  prevailed,  among  the  heathen  nations,  whether  of 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

Even  as  regards  the  national  religion  of  Japan  itself, 
it  would*be  interesting  to  study  its  influence  as  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  the  people  and  in  their  social  condition 
and  social  institutions.     The  Budhism  of  China,  of  Tibet, 
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and  of  Japan,  are  in  many  essential  particulars  identical 
with  each  other.  How  different,  nevertheless,  the  national 
character  of  each  people  !  How  many  discrepancies,  not 
only  in  the  details  of  their  usages  and  the  nature  of  their 
institutions,  but  even  in  the  general  spirit  which  pervades 
tlieni,  and  by  which  their  working  is  animated  and 
directed  !  These  are  questions  which  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  mind  of  the  philosophical  inquirer,  and  which  to  such 
a  mind  must  force  themselves  even  into  the  consideration 
of  subjects  which  at  first  sight  present  nothing  of  the  reli- 
gious character. 

These  considerations,  moreover,  must  be  of  the  deepest 
interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  future  prospects  of  religion 
among  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  means  which  may  most 
successfully  be  employed  in  order  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which 
the  opening  of  the  country  to  Europeans  may  be  expected 
to  afford.  Asa  field  for  missionary  enterprise,  Japan  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  exact  parallel  among  the  pagan 
nations.  Considering  merely  their  relative  degrees  of 
civilization  and  refinement,  and  also  the  substantial  iden- 
tity of  their  religious  systems,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  prospects  of  missionary  success  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  nearly  the  same  in  China  and  in  the 
Japanese  empire;  but  all  travellers,  ancient  and  modern, 
agree  in  describing  the  national  character  of  the  two  peo- 
ples as  so  different,  that  any  argument  of  analogy  between 
them  would  be  most  illogical  and  most  insecure. ,  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  present  social  state  of  Japan, 
is  that  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
But  with  the  social  condition  of  the  races  all  analogy 
ceases.  The  religious  system  of  the  Mexicans  (although 
here,  too,  there  are  some  analogies  of  practice)  differed 
most  widely  from  that  of  Japan,  and  differed  in  those 
precise  points  which  present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  a 
philosophical  inquirer. 

The  condition  of  Japan,  indeed,  not  only  seems  in  itself 
to  be  eminently  suitable  as  a  field  for  the  apostolic  labourer, 
but  is  proved  to  be  such  by  the  acknowledged  success  of 
its  first  great  apostle,  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Mr.  Oliphant 
himself  bears  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  fact.  After  men- 
tioning, without  implicitly  accepting,  the  reports  of  the  early 
chroniclers  as  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  apostle  and 
especially  of  his  supernatural  gift  of  tongues,  he  confesses 
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that  "  whatever  may  have  been  the  means  of  proselytism 
employed,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  marvellons  resnlts." 
And  what  is  still  more  important,  he  adds  that  **the  faith 
thus  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  converts  was  not  a  mere  nominal  creed,  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  first  wave  of  persecution.  It  not  only 
furnished  them  with  courage,  but  with  arguments  with 
which  to  meet  their  persecutors.  The  answer  of  a  neophyte 
who  was  asked  how  he  would  respond  to  his  sovereign  if 
ordered  to  abjure  Christianity,  is  thus  recorded :  '  Sire, 
would  yon  wish  me  to  remain  faithful,  and  ever  to  preserve 
that  snbmission  which  it  is  seemly  ifor  a  subject  to  feel 
towards  his  king? — would  you  wish  me  to  manifest  zeal 
for  your  service  on  all  occasions  on  which  I  can  be  of  nse, 
so  that  no  private  interest  should  cause  me  to  forget  what  I 
owe  you? — -would  you  wish  me  to  be  meek,  temperate, 
and  loving,  full  of  charity  towards  my  equals — that  I  should 
patiently  yutfer  all  the  ill-treatment  to  which  1  may  be  ex- 
posed?—command  me  then  to  remain  a  Christian,  for  it  is 
from  a  Christian  alone  that  all  this  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected.' '' 

But,  however  interesting  and  important  these  inquiries, 
we  must  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  what  forms 
the  main  subject,  both  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  volume  and  of 
the  official  correspondence  of  the  Envoy  Extraordinary. 
The  visit  of  the  former  was  so  brief,  and  his  opportunities 
of  observation,  at  least  of  minute  or  searching  observation, 
were  so  few,  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  into 
any  very  minute  details  on  the  subject  of  religion.  His 
narrative  extends  over  a  few  weeks  only,  and  although  the 
correspondence  of  the  British  Envoy  reaches  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  yet  it  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  immediate  objects  of  his  mission,  which 
were  the  inauguration  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  and  the 
establishment  of  those  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan, 
which  form  its  principal  stipulation.  We  regret  to  add 
that  the  few  particulars  which  it  does  contain,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Japanese  and 
Europeans,  and  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  inter- 
course in  forwarding  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Japan,  are  far  from  encouraging.  Conflicts  of  a  highly 
irritating  character  have  taken  place,  provoked,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  by  the  same  causes — the  avai'ice,  profligacy, 
arrogance,  and  licentiousness  of  the  European  settlers- 
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which  have  so  often  embarrassed  and  dofeatod  the  efforts 
of  the  most  zealous  missionaries  amon^  the  Heathen  ;-- 
wliich  drew  so  many  bitter  tears  from  Las  Casas  and  his 
brethren  in  Mexico  ;  which  caused  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of 
Paraguay  riproronsly  to  exclude  all  Europeans  from  the 
precincts  of  the  provinces  under  their  charge  ;  which  have 
led  to  the  almost  comidete  extermination  of  the  Indian 
race  in  North  America ;  and  wliich,  except  in  the  favoured 
Catholic  missions  of  Western  Canada  and  the  extreme 
western  states,  have  almost  converted  the  very  name  of 
Christian  into  a  by-word  of  fear  and  of  reproach  among 
the  Red  Race  of  the  New  World. 

These  unhappy  scandals  are  especially  to  be  deplored,  as 
acting  with  tenfold  influence  upon  a  people  whose  own 
public  conduct  is  so  irreproachable  as  is  that  of  the  Japan- 
ese. "So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge/*  says  Sf. 
Francis  Xavier,  *'  they  surpass  in  virtue  and  in  probity  all 
other  nations  hitherto  discovered.  They  are  of  a  mild 
disposition,  opposed  to  chicanery,  covetous  of  honours, 
which  they  prefer  to  everything.  Poverty  is  very  common 
among  them,  but  in  no  way  discreditable,  although  they 
endure  it  with  difficulty.*'  The  same  characteristics  are 
still  maintained. 

"  As  locks  and  keys  did  not  exist,  our  rooms  were  open  to  the  in- 
cursions of  any  of  the  numerous  attendants  who  swarmed  about  our 
lodgingv'5  ;  and  though  we  left  the  most  tempting  English  curiosities 
constantly  displayed,  yet  we  never  had  to  complain  of  a  single  arti- 
cle missing,  even  of  the  most  trifling  value. 

"  I  thought  it  singular  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  our  stny 
in  Yedo,  I  should  never  have  heard  a  scolding  woman,  or  seen  a 
disturbance  in  the  streets,  although,  whenever  I  passed  through 
them,  they  were  densely  crowded.  Upon  no  single  occasion,  tljough 
children  were  numerous,  did  I  ever  see  a  child  struck  or  otherwise 
maltreated.  Thunberg,  who  passed  many  years  in  Japan,  mentions 
the  same  fact  ;  and  in  a  description  of  the  Empire  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  from  '  The  Firste  Booke  of  Relations  of  Moderne  States,* 
Harleian  MS.  6249,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  *  They  chastise 
tlieir  children  with  wordes  onlye,  and  the'  admonishe  theire  children 
wlien  they  are  five  yeares  oulde,  as  yf  the'  weare  ould  men.*  To 
our  own  knowledge,  this  mode  of  educating  youth  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  the  result,  according  to 
universal  testimony,  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Ksempfer, 
Charlevoix,  and  Titsingh,  agree  in  saying  tliat  the  love,  obedience, 
and  reverence  manifested  by  children  towards  their  parents  is  un- 
bounded j  while  the  confidence  placed  by  parents  in  their  children 
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is  represented  to  be  without  limit.  Parents  select  their  children 
to  be  arbitrators  in  their  disputes  with  others,  and  submit  implicitly 
to  their  decisions;  it  is  also  a  constant  practice  for  parents  to  resign 
their  state  and  property  to  a  son  when  lie  shall  have  attained  a 
suitable  age,  remaining  for  the  rest  of  life  dependent  on  him  for 
support;  and  abuse  of  this  trust  is  said  to  be  unknown. 

"  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  religious  mendicants,  I  did 
not  observe  in  this  vast  and  populous  city  any  beggars.  Ksempfer, 
however,  records  having  seen  them  on  the  country  roads.  Deformed 
objects  rarely  met  the  eye — not  a  drunkard  crossed  our  path, 
though  from  recent  accounts  revellers  occasionally  parade  the  streets 
of  an  evening.  From  the  number  of  people  marked  with  small-pox, 
that  disease  must  rage  with  virulence  in  Japan,  but  the  appalling 
sights  so  familiar  in  China  are  unknown  there. 

••  So  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  Commissioners  and  our 
attendants,  no  instance  occurred  of  any  Japanese  losing  his  temper, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  belonging  to  a  race  naturally 
proud  and  haughty,  they  were  never  tried.  These  were  our  experi- 
ences, but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  those  who  live  longer 
in  the  country  may  not  have  reason  to  change  them.  We  left  Japan 
thoroughly  agreeing  with  old  Kaempfer,  who,  after  a  residence  of 
many  years  there,  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
people:  'United  and  peaceable,  taught  to  give  due  worship  to  the 
gods,  due  obedience  to  the  laws,  due  submission  to  their  superiors, 
due  love  and  regard  to  their  neighbours,  civil,  obliging,  virtuous  ; 
in  art  and  industry  excelling  all  other  nations  ;  possessed  of  an  ex- 
cellent country,  enriched  by  mutual  trade  and  commerce  among 
themselves  ;  courageous,  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  withal,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.' "—pp.  204-7. 

An  equally  high  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Harris,  the 
American  resident,  whose  opportunities  of  observation 
were  much  more  considerable  \  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored  that  the  moral  sense  of  a  people,  themselves  so 
unexceptionable,  at  least  in  matters  of  public  decorum, 
should  be  outraged  by  the  licentiousness,  or  disgusted  by 
the  avarice,  of  the  professors  of  a  religion  which  is  sought 
to  be  recommended  on  the  ground  of  its  superior  holiness 
and  more  sublime  spirituality.  ^  i 

Mr.  Oliphant's  visit,  we  have  said,  was  of  very  brief 
duration.  Taking  advantage  of  an  interval  which  occurred 
in  the  negotiations  regarding  the  treaty  with  China,  Lord 
Elgin  proceeded  to  Nagasaki,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2ii<l  of  August,  1858.  After  a  brief  stay  in  this  port  he 
passed  on  to  Simoda,  and  eventually  to  Yedo,  the  seat  of 
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Gov<M*nment,  wliere  he  landed  or  the  17th  oF  Aiiprust.  It 
speaks  vohinies,  as  well  for  the  energy  of  tlie  British  pleni- 
potentiary, as  for  the  sincerity  and  good  faith,  or  perhaps 
the  submissive  timidity,  of  the  Japanese,  that  a  few  days 
sufficed  to  complete  all  the  preliminary  negotiations,  and 
that  the  Treaty  was  finally  signed  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  As  the  Embassy  set  out  on  its  return  to  China, 
immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  the  term 
of  Mr.  Oliphant's  stay  in  Japan  is  confined  within  the 
single  month  of  August,  1858. 

At  their  very  first  approach  to  the  coast  they  were  met 
by  an  evidence  of  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization,  and 
one  which,  with  all  their  boasted  progress,  is  still  unknown 
to  the  Chinese.  At  the  moment  of  their  arrival  off  the 
island  of  Iwosima,  a  signal  from  its  summit  telegraphed 
to  the  mainland  the  fact  of  their  appearance  off  the  shore. 
And  this,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  was  but  the  first 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  signals  by  the  discharge  of  artil- 
lery, which  conveyed  the  intelligence  through  a  distance 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  capital ;  so  that  the 
Tycoon  at  the  seat  of  Government  in  Yedo  was  apprized 
of  their  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaki  almost  before  they 
had  come  to  anchor  within  it ! 

Mr.  Oliphant's  description  of  the  scenery  which  lay 
around  them,  as  they  approached  their  anchorage,  is  ex- 
ceedingly striking : 

"  The  scenery  on  the  opposite  shore  is  of  the  same  character,  but 
on  a  grander  scale.  It  trends  away  in  a  series  of  deep  bays  and 
beetling  cliffs,  upon  the  rugged  base  of  which  the  waves  wage  an 
incessant  war,  and  surge  and  moan  fretfully  in  deep  caves  and 
fissures,  as  though  lamenting  their  fruitless  efforts  to  undermine 
them.  In  charming  contrast  with  these  sterner  features  are  grassy 
slopes  and  rice  fields  rising  in  terraces  on  the  green  hill-sides,  and 
shady  groves  with  blue  smoke  curling  above  them,  denoting  the 
existence  of  snug  hamlets.  Securely  moored  in  secluded  creeks,  or 
hauled  up  on  little  patches  of  sandy  beach,  are  quaint-shaped  native 
craft ;  others  are  glancing  about  these  calm  island  waters,  ferrying 
across  from  islands  to  the  main  passengers  and  cargo,  or  lying  mo- 
tionless as  though  asleep  on  the  water,  their  sails  •  folded  like 
thoughts  in  a  dream,'  while  the  occupants  are  fishing.  Tliese  sails 
are  composed  either  of  strips  of  matting  or  of  cloth.  These  are 
generally  black  and  white  alternately,  each  strip  not  being  above 
Wo  feet  wide,  and  hoisted  perpendicalaily.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  sail,  one  or  more  strips  are  taken  in.  When  not  sailing, 
they  aro  sculled  by  ten  or  a  dozen  stalwart  figures,  their  entire 
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clothing  consisting  but  of  scanty  waistcloths,  and  their  light-bronze 
complexions  giving  them  an  unusually  naked  appearance.  These 
men  all  work  under  substantial  awnings  of  matting,  or  a  light 
wooden  framework,  constructed  in  the  after  part  of  the  boat.  The 
bows  are  considered  the  more  honourable  position;  and  hence  this 
is  the  portion  of  the  boat  set  apart  for  passenger  accommodation. 
The  prows  are  sharp-pointed,  and  elevated  high  out  of  the  water. 
Some  of  tl>ese  passenger-boats  passed  close  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
a  closer  inspection.  Tliose  within  manifested  no  fear,  but  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  curiosity  ;  numerous  flags  flattered  from  small 
flag  staifs  in  the  stern,  each  device  having  its  appropriate  significa- 
tion, unknown  to  us.  The  colours  were  generally  black  and  white, 
and  the  form  square  or  angular.  A  black  circle  on  a  white  ground, 
or  black  and  white  triangles,  were  the  commonest ;  but  often  they 
were  complicated,  and  presented  to  the  uninitiated  the  appearance 
of  an  elaborate  collection  of  the  emblems  of  freemasonry. 

*'  Steaming  gently  on,  we  presently  open  the  mouth  of  the  long 
narrow  harbour,  with  the  conical  wooded  island  of  Pappenberg 
guarding  its  entrance;  beyond  which,  formerly,  foreign  ships  were 
not  allowed  to  penetrate,  and  which  must  ever  hold  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  the  historical  annals  of  Japan,  as  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  hundreds  of  Christians,  during 
the  fierce  persecution  which  had  for  its  object  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  all  who  professed  the  creed,  were  hurled  into  the  deep  blue 
waters  which  eddy  round  it.  The  moral  of  the  sad  story  is  written 
on  the  face  of  the  steep  hills  which  enclose  the  bay  :  tiers  of  cannon 
rise  one  above  another;  battery  succeeds  battery,  as  point  after 
point  is  revealed  to  view.  These  guns  are  pointed  not  so  much 
against  the  stranger  as  the  Christian,  who,  while  he  is  dreaded,  is 
no  less  despised,  and  the  principal  result  of  whose  intercourse  with 
the  Japanese  has  been  tofurnisli  them  with  weapons  by  which  they 
can  the  more  effectually  resist  his  encroachments.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Japan  is  once  again  open  to  the  Christian  :  it  will  remain  to  be 
proved  iiow  far  the  estimate  which  former  experience  led  the  autho- 
rities of  that  Empire  to  form  of  his  practice  and  his  profession,  will 
be  justified  in  the  course  of  his  renewed  intercourse  with  its  ia- 
hubitants.''— pp.  3-6. 

His  first  impressions  of  the  town  of  Nagasaki  are  eqnally 
interesting. 

"  Crossing  this,  we  reach  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  that 
descend  into  the  town,  which  now  lies  at  our  feet.  The  view  is 
peculiarly  striking,  especially  to  the  stranger  who  has  just  arrived 
from  China.  Instead  of  an  indefinite  congeries  of  houses  built  ap- 
parently on  no  settled  plan,  and  so  close  together  that  the  streets 
which  divide  them  are  completely  concealed,  we  saw  before  us  a 
wide  spacious  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  flanked  by  neat  houses, 
generally  of  two  stories,  with  tiled  or  wooden  roofs,  and  broad  eaves 
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projecting  over  the  lower  story.  A  pave  ran  down  the  centre  of 
the  street,  on  each  side  of  which  it  was  carefully  gravelled  to  the 
gutters.  No  wheeled  vehicle  or  beast  of  burden  was  however 
visible,  but,  in  default,  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  foot-passengers 
gave  it  an  air  of  life  and  animation.  It  terminated  in  the  distance 
in  a  flight  of  steps,  which  soon  disappeared  amid  the  foliage  of  the 
hill-side,  crowned  with  a  temple  or  tea-house,  or  gleaming  with  the 
white-washed  walls  of  some  fire-proof  store-house. 

"  As  we  traversed  its  entire  length  no  foul  odours  assailed  our 
nostrils,  or  hideous  cutaneous  objects  offended  our  ejesight ;  nor 
did  inconvenient  walls  or  envious  shutters  debar  us  from  inspecting, 
as  we  passed  along,  the  internal  economy  of  the  shops  and  dwell- 
ings on  each  side.  Light  wooden  screens,  neatly  papered,  and  run- 
ning on  slides,  are  for  the  most  part  pushed  back  in  the  daytime,  and 
the  passer  looks  through  the  house  to  where  the  waving  shrubs  of  a 
cool-looking  back-garden  invite  hira  to  extend  his  investigations. 
Between  the  observer  and  this  retreat  there  are  probably  one  or 
two  rooms,  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  upon  the 
scrupulously  clean  and  well-wadded  matting,  which  is  stretched 
upon  the  wooden  floor,  semi-nude  men  and  women  loll  and  lounge, 
and  their  altogether  nude  progeny  crawl  and  feast  themselves  luxu- 
riously at  ever-present  fountains.  The  women  seldom  wear  any- 
thing above  their  waists,  the  men  only  a  scanty  loin-cloth.  In  the 
mid-day,  during  the  summer,  a  general  air  of  languor  pervades  the 
community :  about  sunset  the  world  begins  to  wash,  and  the 
Japanese  youth,  like  copper-coloured  cupids,  riot  tumultuously.'' — . 
pp.  17-19. 

But  it  was  at  Yedo  that  the  negotiations  for  the  Com-, 
niercial  Treaty  were  conducted.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  Lord  Elgin  not  to  proceed  beyond  Nagasaki ;  but, 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  title  which  might  never  fails 
to  bring  with  it,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  disregarded 
all  representations  to  the  contrary,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  very  inmost  bay  of  the  capital.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  Treaty  was  accepted  by  the  Japanese 
solely  under  the  pressure  of  political  necessity,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  difficulty 
lias  since  arisen  in  carrying  out  what  seem  to  be  its 
plainest  and  most  obvious  stipulations. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  given  by  Mr.  Oliphant  in  his 
appendix.  Its  principal  stipulations  are,  that  the  two 
governments  may  severally  appoint  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls,  or  consular  agents,  the  British  Consul-general 
halving  a  right  to  travel  to  any  part  of  Japan  ;  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ports  are  to  be  opened  to  British  traders. 
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with  the  riprht  of  permanently  residinpr,  and  of  leasing 
ground,  and  erecting  dwelling  and  warehouses ;  that 
British  subjects  resident  in  Japan  shall  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  erect 
suitable  places  of  worship ;  that  foreign  coin  shall  be 
current  in  Japan ;  and  that  in  making  payments  British 
and  Japanese  subjects  may  use  indiscriminately  foreign  or 
Japanese  coin  ;  that,  in  the  free  ports,  British  subjects  shall 
have  entire  freedom  of  purchase  and  sale,  export  and  im- 
port, with  the  exception  of  contraband  and  munitions  of 
war,  subject  only  to  the  duties  fixed  by  tariff.  Rules, 
moreover,  are  laid  down  for  the  administration  of  justice 
for  British  subjects,  both  among  themselves  and  with  the 
subjects  of  the  Japanese  government;  for  the  regulation 
of  police,  customs,  and  transit-duties  for  the  prevention 
of  fraud  or  smuggling;  and  the  duty  of  framing  articles 
for  the  general  reguhition  of  trade  is  reserved  for  a  future 
commission,  to  consist  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Agent 
^md  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Japanese  Government.  It  is  finally  stipu- 
lated that  *'  the  British  Government  and  its  subjects  shall 
be  allowed  free  and  equal  participation  in  all  privileges, 
immunities,  and  advantages  that  may  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be  granted  by  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  of  Japan, 
to  the  government  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation." 

Carried  out  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit,  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  rights  acquired  under 
this  treaty.  The  commercial  freedom  which  it  secures 
contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  contemptuous  and 
humiliating  restrictions  to  which  the  Dutch  trade  was  of 
old  subjected,  and  to  which  the  love  of  gain  has  led  the 
-grovelling  traders  of  Holland  to  submit  tamely  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  is  but  a  just  retribution  that  of  late 
they  have  not  even  "  had  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  trade  to 
console  them  for  the  ignominy  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  ;  on  the  contrary^  it  has  steadily  diminished  in 
proportion  as  the  indignities  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  have  increased,  so  that  they  have  been  glad, 
during  these  last  few  years,  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  profess  an  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  promoting  inter- 
course between  the  Japanese  and  other  nations." 

Still  more  marked  is  the  contrast  between  the  article 
which  secures  to  British  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  right  of  erecting  suitable 
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places  of  worship,  with  the  state  of  thinors  which  harl  hitherto 
existed.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  painful  persecutions  with 
which  the  chanp^e  of  policy  towards  Europeans  was  inau^ju- 
rated.  Mr.  Oliphant  hesitates  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  made  against 
the  Dutch,  of  having  promoted  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  from  Japan — 
charges,  the  justice  of  which,  as  we  saw  in  our  former 
paper,  the  best  Protestant  authorities  are  forced  to  con- 
fess ;  but  he  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  baseness  with 
which  the  Dutch  at  least  lent  themselves  to  the  worst 
cruelties  of  the  Japanese.  **  Then  followed/'  says  he, 
**  that  frightful  series  of  persecutions,  not  exceeded  in 
horror  or  ingenuity  of  torment  by  those  to  which  the  early 
Christians  were  subjected  ;  and  in  carrying  out  their  ruth- 
less policy  against  the  Christians,  the  Japanese  always 
found  in  the  Dutch  ready  and  willing  assistants.  These 
importunate  traders  lost  no  opportunity  of  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  islanders.  They 
brought  over  the  most  exquisite  objects  of  art  and  nature 
for  annual  presents,  and  demeaned  themselves  rather  as 
willing  slaves  than  as  free  burghers.  When  ordered  to 
demolish  their  own  warehouses  and  factories,  because  they 
were  built  of  finer  blocks  of  hewn  stone  than  the  buildings 
of  the  country,  and  were  inscribed  with  the  date  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  did  so  with  seeming  satisfaction,  and 
finally  put  a  climax  to  their  obedience  by  bombarding,  at 
the  behest  of  the  Japanese  Government,  37,000  Christians, 
who  were  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  Simabarra.'' 

The  miserable  meanness  with  which  they  submitted  to 
every  indignity  in  order  to  maintain  their  footing  in  Japan 
has  long  been  matter  of  history.  '^  So  great,"  says 
Ksempfer,  **  was  the  covetousness  of  the  Dutch,  and  so 
strong  the  alluring  power  of  the  Japanese  gold,  that,  rather 
than  quit  the  prospect  of  a  trade  (indeed  most  advanta- 
geous), they  willingly  underwent  an  almost  perpetual  im- 
prisonment— for  such,  in  fact,  is  our  residence  in  Decima  ; 
and  chose  to  suffer  many  hardships  in  a  foreign  and  hea- 
then country — to  be  remiss  in  performing  Divine  service 
on  Sundays  and  solemn  festivals — to  leave  off  praying  and- 
singing  of  psalms — entirely  to  avoid  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ  in  presence  of  the 
natives,  and  all  th{3  outer  signs  of  Christianity  ;  and,  lastly, 
patiently  and  submissively  to  bear  the  abusive  and  inju- 
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rious  behaviour  of  tliese  proud  infidels  towards  us,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  ofiFered  more  shocking  to  a  generous 
and  noble  mind." 

We  have  seen  in  our  former  paper  that  the  measures 
taken  to  ensure  their  renunciation  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity  were  even  more  shocking  and  more  revolting  to 
every  religious  feeling.  And  Mr.  Oliphant  records,  on 
the  authority  of  Thunberg,  that  even  down  to  the  last 
few  years,  **  on  anchoring  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
all  tiie  Bibles  and  prayer-books  belonging  to  the  sailors 
were  collected  and  put  into  a  chest,  which  was  nailed 
down.  This  ciiest  was  afterwards  left  under  the  care  of 
the  Japanese  till  the  time  of  their  departure,  when  every 
one  received  his  book  again.'* 

The  Japanese  were  subject  to  corresponding  restrictions 
in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  They  were  bound 
not  to  serve  the  Dutch  except  in  the  day  time,  not  to 
enter  into  any  conversation  on  the  Christian  religion,  and 
even  not  to  converse  familiarly  with  the  Dutch  upon  any 
subject  whatsoever.  The  gates  of  their  settlement  at 
Decima  were  locked  at  night,  and  ail  intercourse  with  the 
town  of  Nagasaki  was  cut  off  at  sunset.  Many  other  an- 
noying restrictions  of  a  purely  personal  nature,  moreover, 
were  imposed,  one  of  the  occasions  for  the  enactment  of 
which  Mr.  Oliphant  amusingly  describes. 

**  The  captain  of  Thunberg's  ship  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
shore  in  breeches  of  enormous  capacity  even  for  a  Dutchman,  so 
lieavilj  laden  with  becreted  articles  of  contraband  that  he  required 
the  support  of  two  sailors  to  enable  him  to  walk.  The  Japanese, 
disposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  believe  well  of  strangers,  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  their  suspicions  are  once  awakened,  vigilant 
in  the  extreme,  and  are  not  slow  in  enforcing  preventive  measures. 
Let  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  skipper  be  a  warning  to  the  British  smug- 
gler, who  has  been  known  occasionally  to  extend  his  operations 
eastward  of  the  Cape  :  that  dishonest  navigator  was  obliged  to  re- 
duce his  trousers  to  the  dimensions  of  those  worn  by  portlj  burgo- 
masters, and  was  further  subject  to  the  indignity  of  having  his  legs 
felt,  and  his  pockets  turned  inside  out,  upon  the  rare  occasions 
when,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Dutch 
superintendant,  the  Governor  allowed  him  to  land  and  visit  the 
•  factory.  Henceforward  no  mau  was  considered  safe.  One  gentle- 
man was  betrayed  by  an  indiscreet  parrot  talking  in  his  pocket  ; 
another  had  sewn  up  dollars  in  his  drawers;  so  that  the  Japanese 
researches  became  more  curious  than  ever,  even  to  the  guaging  of 
high- flavoured  cheeses  and  the  breaking  of  suspected  eggs.    Thus 
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has  commercial  dishonestj  and  political  subservlencj  worked  to  tho 
prejii(]ico  of  the  foreigner  in  the  mind  of  tlie  Japanese,  whose  confi- 
deuce  in  us  can  only  be  restored  by  the  adherence  of  the  merchant 
to  a  high  code  of  mercantile  morality,  and  by  the  maintenance,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  represent  our  country,  of  its  national  dignity,'' 
~pp.  13,  U. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  be  more  interested  by  a  few 
specimens  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Japanese, 
which  fell  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  author 
during  his  brief  visit  to  Japan.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Rotten  Row  ot'  Nagasaki,  the  port  at  which 
Lord  Elgin's  Embassy  first  arrived. 

*'  In  the  course  of  our  walk  we  came  to  a  large  enclosure,  and  on 
entering  it  found  fifteen  or  twenty  men  on  horseback,  galloping 
and  curveting  about  a  considerable  area,  apparently  used  as  a 
riding-school.  This  we  understood  was  tlie  constant  afternoon 
amusement  of  the  '  young  bloods'  of  Nagasaki.  They  were  all  men 
of  fortnne  and  family,  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  and  this  was 
their  Rotten  Row.  They  rode  fiery  little  steeds,  averaging  about 
fourteen  hands  in  height,  and  took  a  delight  in  riding  full  gallop  and 
pulling  up  short,  after  the  favourite  manner  of  the  Arabs.  The  saddles 
were  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  they  are  in  Cliina,  but 
with  less  padding.  The  stirrup-leathers  were  short,  and  the  stirrups 
like  huge  slippers  made  of  lacquer.  The  bit  was  powerful,  and  tho 
reins  were  of  muslin,  but  strong  notwithstanding.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  costume  of  the  riders  was  their  hats  ;  these 
were  like  shields,  almost  perfectly  flat,  made  of  lacquer,  and  fas- 
tened on  the  head  by  a  variety  of  lashings.  Two  strings  crossed 
each  other  at  the  back  of  the  head,  two  crossed  under  the  nose,  and 
two  more  under  the  chin.  It  is  as  much  trouble  to  tie  on  a 
Japanese  hat  as  to  put  on  a  pair  of  skates;  and  when  it  is  done  tho 
face  looks  all  laced  over,  as  if  there  was  something  serious  tho 
matter  with  it.  Still  it  was  wonderful  how  eflfectual  the  lashing 
was,  and  how  firmly  the  flat  roof,  or  rather  '  tile,'  seemed  fixed  on 
their  heads. 

•'  When  we  appeared,  two  or  three  good-looking  young  men 
pulled  up  near  us,  jumped  oif  their  horses,  and  most  good-naturedly 
pressed  them  upon  us.  I  took  a  short  uncomfortable  gallop  upon 
one  with  a  propensity  to  kick,  and  was  glad  soon  to  relinquish  him 
to  his  smiling  owner.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  gentleman-like 
and  unconstrained  bearing  of  these  young  men,  who  evidently 
wished  to  show  us  all  the  civility  in  their  power.'' — pp.  56  8. 

Such  is  the  Japanese  counterpart  of  the  park-riding  of  a 
British  city.  The  more  business-like  equestrianism  of  a 
journey  is  somewhat  different. 
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*'  We  were  supplied  with  tea  while  the  norimons  and  horses  were 
getting  readj.  Norimons  are  the  palanquins  of  Japan  ;  they  differ, 
liowever,  from  the  ordinary  palanquin,  in  being  square  instead  of 
oblong,  so  that  a  reclining  posture  is  impossible.  The  occupant 
sits  cross-legged,  and  is  very  near  the  ground,  the  pole  on  which  the 
norimon  is  supported  passing  over  the  roof.  Four  men  carry  this 
somewhat  uncomfortable  contrivance,  which  is  by  no  means  well 
adapted  to  the  stranger  desirous  of  looking  about  him  :  under  these 
circumstances  I  always  avoided  a  norimon  when  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  horse.  Upon  this  occasion  we  had  our  choice  :  they  were  all 
standing  outside  the  gate,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  already 
collected. 

"  I  soon  fuund  myself  upon  a  fiery  galloway,  perched  on  a  very 
hard  saddle,  my  feet  in  stirrups  almost  big  enough  to  go  to  sea  in, 
and  something  between  a  c^amaran  and  a  Turkish  slipper  in  shape. 
They  are  pointed  at  one  end  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  spur  ; 
and  if  the  horse  is  fresh,  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  keep  tlie 
stirrup  from  touching  him ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  devote  one's 
whole  attention  to  this,  for  as  the  stirrup-leathers  are  full  of 
knots,  and  the  saddle  full  of  knobs,  and  most  of  us  have  left 
China,  martyrs  to  that  scourge  of  the  country,  boils — our  mind^ 
are  fully  occupied  with  a  variety  of  weighty  considerations.  Still 
I  found  time  to  observe  that  my  horse's  tail  was  carefully  tied 
up  in  a  long  bag  which  almost  reached  the  ground  ;  that 
his  feet  were  swaddled  in  straw  shoes,  an  abundant  supply  of 
which  I  carried  hanging  under  my  stirrups.  These  were  carefully 
fastened  on  with  lashings  of  twisted  straw,  and  whenever  one  shoe 
was  worn  out  or  kicked  off,  another  was  immediately  tied  on  ; 
hence  arises  the  custom  in  Japan  of  measuring  distances  by 
horses'  shoes.  Here  you  ask  in  how  many  horse-shoes  will  I  reach 
the  residence  of  the  Spiritual  Emperor  ?  which,  after  all,  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  the  old  problem  of  how  many  cows*  tails  will 
reach  the  moon. 

"  Fortunately  each  horse  was  attended  by  two  grooms,  it  being  a 
great  point  with  a  Japanese  that  the  public  should  suppose  him 
riding  an  animal  so  spirited  that  the  combined  exertions  of  two  mea 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  restrain  his  ardour.  These  men  tugged 
incessantly  at  the  mouth  of  my  poor  steed,  shouting  to  him  con- 
stantly, *  Chai,  chai,'  which  means  *  Gently,  gently,'  and  making 
an  immense  fuss  whenever  we  came  to  a  gutter;  but  I  was  too 
glad  to  be  relieved  the  responsibility  of  guiding  him  to  interfere, 
and  the  muslin  reins  hung  listlessly  between  my  fingers.''— 
pp.  109-11.  1 

The  public  amusements  of  the  Japanese  present  some 
curious  analogies  to  our  own.  In  the  grounds  attached  to 
one  of  the  temples  at  Yedo,  Mr.  Oliphant  found  a  number 
of  peepshows  and  pleasure-booths,  just  such  as  would  have 
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graced  one  of  our  own  race-courses  on  rustic  holiday  scenes 
of  enjoyment.  "  Aunt  Sally/'  in  various  forms,  held  a 
promnient  place,  and  everywhere  might  be  seen  groups  of 
loungers  throwiug  sticks,  or  shooting  arrows  at  so  much  a 
shot.  **  Mrs.  Jarley,"  too,  has  her  representative  in 
Japan;  although  we  fear  that  that  lady's  high  moral  sense 
would  be  somewhat  outraged  by  the  character  of  the 
kindred  exhibition  at  Yedo. 

**  Immediately  on  entering,  a  gorgeously  decorated  junk,  almost 
the  size  of  Nature,  gaily  freighted  with  a  pleasure-party,  was  sailing 
over  an  ocean  so  violently  agitated  that  only  one  result  could  be 
anticipated  in  real  life  ;  but  the  junk  was  merely  a  sort  of  scene  to 
conceal  the  exhibition  behind  it.  This  consisted  of  a  series  of  groups 
of  figures  carved  in  wood  the  size  of  life,  and  as  cleverly  coloured  as 
Madame  Tussaud's  wax  works.  No.  1  was  a  group  of  old  men,  in 
which  decrepitude  and  senility  of  countenance  were  admirably  por- 
trayed. No.  2,  a  group  of  young  Japanese  Hehes  dressing,  and  a 
country  clodhopper  rooted  to  the  spot  in  ecstasy  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  charms.  Tlie  humour  of  this  tableau  consisted  in  an 
appearance  of  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  No.  3  was 
a  princess  in  magnificent  array,  seated  on  a  dais,  watching  her 
maids  of  honour  going  through  divers  gymnastic  performances ; 
one  of  them  was  in  a  position  more  agile  than  graceful,  her  occupa- 
tion being,  while  extended  on  her  back,  to  keep  a  ball  dancing  in 
the  air  on  the  soles  of  her  feet.  The  attitudes,  which  were  extremely 
difficult  to  represent  correctly  in  wood-carving,  were  executed  with 
wonderful  spirit  and  truth  to  nature.  No.  4  was  a  group  of  men 
quarrelling  over  sakee ;  the  fragments  of  the  cups,  dashed  to  pieces 
in  tlieir  anger,  lay  strewn  about.  Upon  the  countenances  of  two  of 
the  men  the  expression  of  ungovernable  rage  was  well  depicted.  The 
other  was  leaning  back  and  laughing  immoderately.  No.  5  was  a 
group  of  women  bathing  in  the  sea  ;  one  of  them  had  been  caught 
in  the  folds  of  a  cuttle-fish,  the  others,  in  alarm,  were  escaping, 
leaving  tlieir  companion  to  her  fate.  The  cuttle-fish  was  repre- 
sented on  a  huge  scale,  its  eyes,  eyelids,  and  mouth  being  made  to 
move  simultaneously  by  a  man  inside  the  head." — pp.  215  16. 

The  Japanese  juggler  has  not  much  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  European  fellows,  and  still  less  from  those  of 
China.  Lord  Elgin,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  specimens 
of  the  social  entertainments  popular  among  the  Japanese, 
had  made  arrangements  to  introduce  into  the  ceremonial 
of  a  great  state  banquet  to  which  he  invited  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  an  exhibition  of 
wrestlers,  top-spin iiers,  and  jugglers ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  expedition  were   invited  to  witness  the  performance. 
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Unfortunately,  through  some  iiiistiike,  the  wrestlers  and 
top- spinners  failed  to  appear. 

"  We  were,  however,  not  disappointed  by  the  juggler  ;  he  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  attendants,  wearing  the  apparatus  in- 
dicative of  his  calling,  and  proceeded  to  convert  Lord  Elgin's 
sitting-room  into  a  theatre  for  his  operations.  The  spectators  were 
ranged  on  seats  in  the  garden.  The  conjurer  was  a  venerable  old 
man  with  a  keen  eye,  a  handsome  intelligent  face,  and  a  long  grey 
beard,  the  only  instance  I  saw  in  the  country  of  a  countenance  so 
adorned.  His  dress  was  very  similar  to  that  usually  worn  by  tho 
magicians  of  Egypt,  and  was  well  calculated  to  increase  his  impos- 
ing aspect.  Its  ample  folds  and  flowing  sleeves,  moreover,  afFi)rded 
liim  many  facilities  in  the  exercise  of  his  slights  of  hand.  Those 
tricks  which  were  dependent  merely  on  prestidigitation  were  cer- 
tainly not  superior  to  the  ordinary  tricks  of  conjurers  in  other 
countries.  He  produced  inexhaustible  substances  out  of  very  shal- 
low boxes,  which  became  unaccountably  full  and  empty,  and  magi- 
cally converted  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  which  he  had  tapped  into 
an  egg  upon  his  fan  into  a  number  of  very  substantial  umbrellas; 
but  these  were  the  mere  tricks  of  the  trade,  the  excellence  of  which 
could  best  be  appreciated  by  professional  artists.  That  about  which 
there  was  no  trick,  but  which  struck  us  as  exhibiting  the  most 
singular  display  of  skill,  was  the  famous  performance  with  artificial 
butterflies.  These  were  made  in  the  simplest  manner.  A  sheet  of 
paper  torn  into  slips  supplied  all  the  materials.  By  tearing  these 
again  into  small  oblong  pieces,  and  twisting  them  in  the  centre,  they 
were  made  roughly  to  represent  the  body  and  two  wings.  Two  of 
these  impromptu  butterflies  were  then  puffed  into  the  air,  and  kept 
in  suspense  there  by  the  action  of  the  fan  beneath  them.  This 
required  to  be  most  carefully  and  scientifically  applied,  so  as  not 
only  to  prevent  their  separating,  but  to  guide  their  motions  in  any 
required  direction.  Now  they  would  flutter  aloft  as  though  chasing 
each  other  in  playful  dalliance,  at  one  moment  twine  together,  at 
another  so  far  apart  that  it  seemed  a  mystery  how  the  same  fan 
could  act  upon  both.  Then  they  would  settle  together  upon  the 
leaf  of  a  neighbouring  shrub,  or,  more  curious  still,  alight  gently  on 
the  edge  of  the  fan  itself.  The  intense  attention  which  this  per- 
formance required  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  proved  that,  though 
to  tho  spectators  the  matter  seemed  easy  enough,  it  called  forth  the 
exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  and  involved  no  doubt  a  long  course  of 
practice  before  proficiency  could  be  attained. 

*'  During  the  whole  period  of  his  performances,  the  wizard,  after 
the  manner  of  that  fraternity,  never  ceased  talking  ;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  merriment  he  excited  among  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
extent  to  which  Higo  was  tickled,  his  remarks  must  have  been  of  a 
highly  facetious  character,  though  he  maintained  himself  the  most 
imperturbable  gravity  throughout." — pp.  223-5. 
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A  Japanese  dinner  partakes  very  mucli  of  the  character 
of  the  Chinese  cuisine. 

"  Meantime  the  dinner,  which  has  been  ordered,  has  arrived. 
Spread  out  upon  the  floor  in  lacquered  bowls,  it  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  room.  It  has  been  quickly  and  deftly  arranged  by  a 
train  of  neatly  dressed  maidens,  who  now  seat  themselves  round  it 
and  invite  us  to  partake.  We  have  long  since  taken  off  our  shoe<«, 
and  now  squat  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  gaze  with  curiosity,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm,  at  the  display  before  us.  There  is  raw  fish 
thinly  sliced,  and  salted  ginger ;  there  are  prawns  piled  up  with  a  sub^ 
stance  which  in  taste  and  appearance  very  much  resembles  toffy  ; 
there  are  pickled  eggs  and  rock-leeches,  and  pieces  of  gristle  be- 
longing to  animals  unknown,  to  be  eaten  with  soy  ;  and  yams  and 
pears,  and  various  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  prepared,  some  of 
tliem  palatably  enough  ;  but  still  the  experiment  is  hazardous,  and 
we  are  relieved  at  the  sight  of  a  bowl  of  rice  as  a  safe  piece  de 
resistance. 

"  The  ministering  spirits  seem  to  delight  in  pressing  upon  us  the 
nastiest  things,  apparently  for  the  amusement  which  our  wry  faces 
affords  them.  Presently  another  troop  of  damsels  with  lutes  and 
tomtoms  come  tripping  in  ;  but  they  elicit  from  their  musical  in- 
struments the  most  discordant  sounds  to  our  non-Japanese  ears,  so 
that  we  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  balcony  ;  and  liaving  once 
more  feasted  our  eyes  upon  the  fading  prospect,  we  descend  from 
our  airy  position  to  the  streets,  now  rapidly  subsiding  into  that  early 
evening  stillness  which  gives  evidence  that  the  good  folks  of 
Nagasaki  do  not  allow  either  business  or  pleasure  to  steal  from  them 
the  best  hours  of  the  night." — pp.  5i>,  60. 

'  Still  more  curions  is  the  entertainment  supplied  to  the 
expedition  hy  the  Emperor  himself  at  Yedo. 

**  The  Emporor  had  sent  a  Japanese  dinner  to  his  Excellency, 
and  when  we  arrived  the  floor  of  our  dining-room  was  strewn  with 
delicacies.  J^ach  person  was  provided  with  a  little  repast  of  his 
own,  the  exact  ditto  to  that  in  which  all  his  friends  were  indulging; 
— and  when  anybody  made  a  gastronomic  discovery  of  any  value, 
he  announced  it  to  the  company  :  so  at  the  recommendation  of  ovm 
we  all  plunged  into  the  red  lacquer  cups  on  the  right,  or,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  another,  dashed  recklessly  at  what  seemed  to  be  pickled 
slugs  on  the  left.  We  found  it  difficult  even  then  to  describe  to 
each  otlier  the  exact  dishes  we  meant,  how  much  more  hopeless  to 
attempt  it  now?  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sea-weed  about  it,  and  we 
each  had  a  capital  broiled  fish.  With  that  and  an  immense  bowl  of 
rice,  it  was  impossible  to  starve  ;  but  my  curiosity  triumphed  over 
my  discretion,  and  I  tasted  of  every  pickle  and  condiment,  and  each 
finimal   and   vegetable   delicacy,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  con- 
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sistency,  and  flavour  ;  an  experience  from  whicli  I  would  recommend 
any  future  visitor  to  Japan  to  abstain. 

"  As  the  Japanese  have  neither  pigs  nor  sheep,  poultry,  venison, 
and  fish  are  the  staples.  Many  of  the  religious  sects  in  the  country 
forbid  the  consumption  of  animal  food.  Meanwhile  our  lacquer 
cups  were  abundantly  replenished  with  hot  sakee,  a  spirit  extracted 
from  rice,  and  of  a  pale-sherry  colour.  It  is  by  no  means  of  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  though,  when  imbibed  very  hot,  it  is  somewhat 
intoxicating.  We  were  thankful  at  last  to  get  to  bed  after  so  much 
excitement ;  and  if  our  rest  was  somewhat  troubled,  we  had  no  right 
to  complain.'' — pp.  131-2. 

There   is  one  usage,  however,  which  might  shock  our 
Enghsh  notions.     The  Governor  of  Simoda,  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  to  Lord  Elgin  on  board  ship,  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  an  English  luncheon,  towards  the  close  of  which 
he  "  proceeded  to  wrap  up  in  square  pieces  of  paper  any 
articles  of  food  which  particularly  struck  his  fancy,  which 
be  carried  in  the  folds  of  his  shirt,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 
that  he  had  a  number  of  children  at  home  of  an  age  to 
appreciate  the  culinary  curiosities  of  foreign  parts.     Many 
of  his  suit  seemed  to  have  families  also,  for  they  followed 
his  example.     I  rather  think  one  attempted  to  carry  away 
some  strawberry  jam  in  his  bosom,  or  in  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat,  which  was  made  full  and  baggy  for  the   purpose. 
These  square  pieces  of  paper  are  not  used  exclusively  for 
wrapping  up  food  in  ;  upon  them  inquisitive  Japanese  take 
notes,  and  in  them  they  blow  their  noses.     It  is  a  mark  of 
politeness  to  carry  away  a  quantity  of  food  from  a  dinner- 
table  ;  so  much  so  that  a  very  civil  guest  sometimes  brings 
a  servant  and  basket  to  carry  away  those  remnants  which 
a  good  English  housekeeper  would  appropriate  to  luncheon 
next  day.     This  is  a  somewhat  expensive  mode  of  show- 
ing approval  of  one's  friend's  dinner,  but  not  so  disagree- 
able as  the  eructations  in  which  a  man  of  good-breeding 
indulges  with  the  same  object." 

'  Those  usages,  however,  which  illustrate  the  social  and 
moral  habits  of  the  population  are  of  more  importance. 
Mr.  Oliphant's  notes  of  his  first  entrance  into  Yedo  con- 
tain some  observations  of  much  interest. 

*•  The  crowd  was,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  composed  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  lower  classes.  The  men  were  decently  clothed,  and 
the  women  wore  a  sort  of  jacket  above  their  skirt,  which  was,  how- 
ever, constructed  upon  a  rather  neglige  principle.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  fair  sex  which  the  traveller  receives  in  a  Japanese  crowd 
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is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  ;  tlie  ghastly  appearance  of 
the  faces  and  bosoms,  thickly  coated  with  powder,  tlie  absence  of 
eyebrows,  and  the  blackened  teeth,  produce  a  most  painful  and 
disagreeable  effect.  Were  it  not  for  this  abominable  custom, 
Japanese  women  would  probably  rank  high  among  Eastern  beauties, 
certainly  far  before  Chinese.  All  Japanese  writers  wliom  I  have 
road  upon  the  subject,  affirm  that  to  have  no  eyebrows  and  black 
teotli  is  considered  a  beauty  in  Japan,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
process  is  to  add  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  one.  The  result  of  my 
inquiry  and  observation,  however,  rather  led  me  to  form  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

♦♦  In  the  first  place,  young  ladies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  neglect  any 
means  of  improving  their  looks  ;  but  no  Japanese  young  ladies, 
even  after  they  are  '  out,'  think  of  taking  this  method  of  increasing 
their  powers  of  fascination  ;  they  colour  their  cheeks  and  lips  and 
deck  their  hair,  but  it  is  not  until  they  have  made  a  conquest  of 
some  lucky  swain,  that,  to  prove  their  devotion  to  him,  they  begin 
to  blacken  their  teeth  and  pull  out  their  eyebrows.  He,  privileged 
being,  is  called  upon  to  exhibit  no  such  test  of  his  affection ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  lawful  wife  having  so  far  disfigured  herself  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  she  should  be  attractive  to  any  one  else,  seems  to 
lose  her  charms  for  her  husband  as  well  ;  so  he  places  her  at  the 
head  of  his  establishment,  and  adds  to  it  an  indefinite  number  of 
handmaidens,  who  neither  pull  out  their  eyebrows  nor  blacken  their 
teeth  ;  hence  it  seems  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  admitted,  that  while  Japanese  wives  are  cele- 
brated for  their  virtue,  their  husbands  are  no  less  notorious  for 
their  licentiousness. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  black  teeth  and  bare 
brows,  a  Japanese  Lothario  has  the  avenging  dagger  to  deter  him 
from  intrigue,  adultery  in  Japan  being  punished  by  the  death  of 
both  the  guilty  parties.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
ladies  of  Japan  consider  themselves  a  more  ill-used  race  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  so  far  from  it,  there  is  probably  no 
Eastern  country  in  which  the  women  have  so  much  liberty  or 
such  great  social  enjoyment.  Polygamy  is  not  permitted,  and, 
from  all  we  could  learn,  the  position  of  the  ladies  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  that  which  they  occupy  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
They  are  respected  in  society  as  lawful  wives,  and  their  children  in- 
herit whatever  titles  or  property  appertain  to  the  family.  To  them 
belong  all  the  privileges  of  legitimacy  in  a  country  where  *  family*  is 
much  esteemed  :  a  matrimonial  alliance  is,  consequently,  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  to  parents,  and  a  good  match  much  to  be  desired. 
Then  these  ladies  are  subject  to  no  seclusion,  but  go  to  theatres, 
breakfasts,  picnics,  and  even  flower  shows,  conducted  after  their 
own  fashion.  They  are  very  fond  of  pleasure-parties  on  the  water, 
and  are  skilled  in  the  guitar,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  sen- 
timental in  Japan  even  with  black  teeth.     The  ladies  are  also  said 
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to  be  adepts  at  dancing,  but  the  gentlemen  look  on  instead  of  offer- 
ing themselves  as  partners." — pp.  113  16. 

It  is  not  without  great  reluctance  that,  before  closing, 
we  fee)  ourselves  obliged  to  revert  to  one  of  the  topics  sug- 
gested by  these  observations — the  fearful  prevalence  of 
incontinence  among  the  Japanese  population.  In  our  for- 
mer Article"-'*  we  briefly  adverted  to  this  painful  charac- 
teristic. But  it  enters  so  directly  as  an  element  into  the 
consideration  of  the  prospects,  social  and  religious,  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  probable  influence  upon  both  which 
may  be  expected  from  increased  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tians, and  from  the  teaching  of  Christian  missionaries,  that 
we  cannot  choose  but  record  the  new  and  very  curious 
particulars  which  Mr.  Oiiphant  has  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  prac- 
tice of  prostitution  exists  upon  so  vast  a  scale,  and  where 
it  is  so  thoroughly  reduced  to  system.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  Government  exercises  a  control  over  the  members 
of  this  elsewhere  degraded  profession,  and  derives  a  large 
revenue  from  a  source  so  inftimous,  but  it  becomes  itself 
the  direct  agent  in  the  organization  of  the  system.  All 
the  proprieties  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  rigour  of  public 
opinion,  seem  utterly  relaxed  in  its  regard.  Two  distinct 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Yedo  are  given  up  unreservedly  to 
this  infamous  traffic.  The  wretched  victims  of  licentious- 
ness are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  rank 
in  tlie  social  scale.  One  of  these  quarters,  the  eastern 
suburb  of  the  city,  is  the  worst  of  the  lower  divisions ;  the 
other  is  set  apart  for  the  first  and  most  distinguished  class. 
Hither,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  painful  as  is  the  con- 
dition of  public  morality  which  it  implies,  **  noblemen 
repair  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  pass  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  society  of  women  who  are  considered  the  most 
highly  accomplished  of  their  sex.  Not  only  are  they  ex- 
pert in  music,  singing,  painting,  dancing,  and  euibroidery, 
but  it  is  said  that  they  are  highly  educated,  and  charm  by 
reason  of  their  conversational  powers, 

**  Although  it  is  usual  to  visit  such  resorts  'nayboen,' 
(incognito)  it  is  considered  no  disgrace  for  the  master  of  the 
house  to  be  accompanied  by  the  female  members  of  his 
family.   Nor  is  it  any  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  of  rank  to 

*  Vol.  xxxiii.  286, 
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choose  his  wife  from  can  establishment  of  this  description. 
That  a  woman  should  have  been  brought  np  in  one  of  them 
operates  in  no  way  nnfavonrably  against  her  in  a  social  point 
of  view;  nor  after  her  eyebrows  are  pnlled  ont,  and  her  teeth 
blackened,  is  she  less  likely  to  make  a  good  wife  than  any 
one  else.  It  would  indeed  be  somewhat  unfair  upon  her  if 
she  suffered  for  this  accident  of  her  early  life,  for  she  is 
bought  as  a  mere  child  by  the  degraded  men  who  specu- 
late in  this  trade,  of  indigent  parents,  who  are  unable  to 
maintain  a  family  of  girls,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
enters  the  establishment.  Her  first  years  are  spent  in  her 
education,  and  after  she  is  grown  up,  her  master  is  ready 
to  part  with  her  whenever  he  receives  a  fair  oifer.^' 

The  direct  action  of  the  Government  is  placed  beyond 
all  question  by  a  report  which  Mr,  Oliphant  obtained  from 
an  unexceptionable  authority,  and  which  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  practice  **  is  supported  and  protected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, large  districts  being  set  apart  for  the  residence 
of  the  females,  who  are  kept  under  strict  surveillance. 
Parents  who  are  unable,  or  disinclined,  to  bring  up  their 
female  children,  can  sell  them  to  the  Government  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  Until  they  are  fourteen  they  re- 
main as  servants,  and  are  educated  in  various  domestic 
duties,  such  as  cooking,  housekeeping,  &c.  At  that  age 
they  come  on  the  regular  establishment,  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  are  obliged  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  ten 
years.  Should  any  man,  before  that  period  elapses,  wish 
to  marry  any  one  of  them,  he  must  pay  the  Government  a 
sum  of  money  for  permission  to  do  so ;  her  name,  however, 
being  still  retained  on  the  books.  Should  no  such  offer 
be  made,  at  the  expiry  of  the  ten  years  she  is  returned  to 
her  parents  or  friends,  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
having  been  taught  some  employment.  No  disgrace 
attaches  to  women  who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  man- 
ner, and  they  generally  make  good  marriages  ;  but  should 
she  be  guilty,  after  marriage,  of  any  indiscretion,  it  is  in 
her  case  (as  in  that  of  every  Japanese  wife)  punishable  by 
death.'' 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  correspondence  of  the  min- 
ister plenipotentiary.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
information  which  it  affords  as  to  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Japanese  government  and  people  on  the  commercial 
treaty.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  was  accepted,  not,  it  is  true,  under  direct  compul- 
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sion,  but  as  a  political  necessity,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  resist,  and  that  even  at  the  moment  of  its  being  accepted, 
it  was  in  the  hope  that  circumstances  might  subsequently 
enable  them  to  neutralize  or  evade  its  provisions.  Mr. 
Alcock's  correspondence  amply  attests  the  indisposition, 
as  well  of  the  government  as  of  the  population,  to  enter 
cordially  into  the  relations  which  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
suppose,  and  for  which  they  stipulate ;  and  we  regret  to 
add,  that  the  same  correspondence  proves  but  too  plainly 
that  this  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  culti- 
vate the  intercourse  which  it  is  sought  to  force  upon  them, 
is  only  too  well  justified  by  the  character  and  the  conduct 
of  some  at  least  of  those  Europeans  among  whom  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  the  new  commercial  immigration. 


Art.  V. — Le  Progres  par  le  Christianisme,  Conferences  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris.  Par  le  R.  P.  Felix,  de  la  Corapagnie  de  Jesus. 
Ire.  annee,  1856.     Paris  :  Libraire  Adrien  Le  Clere  et  Cie. 

THE  creating  hand  of  God  has  implanted  deep  in  every 
human  breast  a  yearning  after  the  perfect  and  the 
infinite,  a  thirst  after  an  unseen  and  immeasurable  good, 
earnest  as  that  of  the  hart  panting  after  fountains  of 
water.  It  may  be  indeed  that  the  real  good  is  not  always 
discerned,  that  some  object  of  evil  usurps  its  place,  and 
under  false  colours  leads  astray  the  deluded  heart.  Still 
this  very  fact  is  proof  that  the  desire  of  something  not  yet 
attained  exists  in  all,  that  the  hearts  of  all  throb  for  a 
good  not  yet  possessed,  and  a  good  this  world  can  never 
give  ;  for  when  the  phantom  which  forms  the  object  of  the 
moment  is  grasped,  it  is  thrown  aside  like  the  toy  of  an 
infant,  or  used  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  what  lies 
beyond.  Ever  restless  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  that  which 
for  the  time  appears  the  one  object  of  life,  the  mass  of  the 
human  race,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race 
w);ose  hopes  and  aims  rise  not  above  this  earth,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  ends  which,  like  the  Dead  sea 
fruits,  turn  to  ashes  in  their  grasp;  or  it  may  be  some 
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apparently  more  precious  prize  comes  in  siglit  before  the 
one  reached  has  been  scarcely  tasted ;  and  few  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  poet's  words, — 

*•  Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying. 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  oh  think  it  worth  enjoying.'* 

But  no !  It  is  neither  worth  the  winning  nor  the  enjoy- 
ing, for  the  whole  universe  can  never  satisfy  man's  soul. 
The  nobler  the  nature  the  more  ardently  burns  this  insa- 
tiable heaven-instilled  fire  of  longing,  this  thirst  which  no 
creature,  no  object  of  earth  can  ever  assuage.  Hence 
comes  it  that  fine  and  sensitive  souls,  who  yet  know  not 
God,  exclaim  with  Shelley, — ■ 

**  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 

Our  sincerest  laughter, 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought." 

But  to  Christian  men  is  revealed  the  secret  of  that  uni- 
versal and  wistful  pining ;  that  yearning  for  what  in  fact 
is  the  very  opposite  to  **  mhat  is  not.'*     It  is  the  human 
heart  seeking  for  what  isy  stretching  out  its  arms  after  the 
one  great  and  everlasting  **  i  am  ;"  after  Him  who  made 
it,  and  who  alone  can  fill  and  satisfy  it.     Hence,  we  wan- 
der in  our  exile,  **  weeping  and  sighing  in  this  vale  of 
tears,'*  exclaiming   from  our  innermost  being, — *  Deus, 
Deus  mens :  ad  te  de  luce  vigilo.   Sitivit  in  te  anima  mea  : 
quam  multipliciter  tibi  caro  mea."     Yes,  **  in  ways  how 
manifold"  do  men  display  this  inborn  thirst,  whether  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  whether  singly  in  the  pursuit  of 
personal  aims,  or  conjointly  when  whole  nations  unite  in 
proclaiming   some   great    watchword    of  humanity,    and 
re-echo  it  around  the  civilized  globe,  as  they  now  with 
one  voice  call  out  for  ''  Progress."     Well  might  the  Pere 
Felix  experience  the  sentiments  he  describes  when  in  the 
preface  to  his  Conferences  he  tells  us  : — **  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  Jesus  Christ  had  in  silence  spoken  to  me  that  great 
word  which,  together  with  their  mission  conferred  courage 
and  power  on  the  Apostles,  '  Ite^  go ;  go  say  to  these 
men,    em  passioned   after    progress,    that, — 'Progress,   it 
is  I,*  " 
Never  can  the  Church,  the  true  Mother  of  mankind,  be 
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heedless  of  these  universal  impulses.  It  is  hers  to  mark 
»ind  direct  the  tendencies  of*  the  ages  as  one  by  one  in 
quick  succession  the^^  pass  along  before  her  throne,  which 
is  destined  to  endure  through  all,  even  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world.  Whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear,  it  is  her  part  to  descend  among  their 
ranks,  to  guide  and  assist  their  aspirations,  to  direct  to 
its  true  end  the  instinct  of  the  day,  and  by  these  means 
to  secure  eternity  for  such  as  will  giVe  heed  to  her  warn- 
ing voice  in  time;  and  not  only  so,  but  if  it  may  be,  to  win 
for  future  generations  the  blessings  which  must  flow  from 
the  due  appreciation  and  faithful  following  of  the  calls  of 
God,  as  one  by  one  they  become  manifested  among  the 
peoples.  Unchangeable  in  her  doctrine  and  her  princi- 
ples, Christianity  still  adapts  herself  to  every  change 
among  men ;  the  sacred  Heart  of  her  Divine  Master  knows 
what  is  in  man,  and  knows  how  to  meet  all  man's  wants  ; 
it  is  infinite  in  wisdom  as  in  love  and  in  compassion,  and 
there  is  no  chord  which  can  vibrate  in  the  human  soul  but 
finds  its  response  in  the  tender  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
tender  voice  of  His  Catholic  Church,  in  which  He  lives 
and  breathes  still  on  this  earth.  In  this  she  possesses  that 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  Divinity  no  mere  human  system 
can  exhibit.  Such  systems  may  live  for  their  day,  and  so 
long  as  the  circumstances  which  called  them  forth  con- 
tinue ;  but  it  is  only  to  wither  and  die,  so  soon  as  the 
earthly  prop  on  which  they  lean  fails  to  support  them, 
God's  Church,  founded  on  the  everlasting  hills,  and  living 
by  the  Spirit  of*  God,  appears  as  a  heavenly  messenger 
among  men,  stooping  to  the  alleviation  of  their  lowest 
needs,  and  the  soothing  of  their  humblest  sorrows,  but 
always  independent  of  them,  not  created  by  them,  not 
looking  to  them  for  support.  Hence,  while  in  her  hea- 
venly life  she  remains  one  and  the  same  throughout  all 
time,  yet  like  her  great  Apostle,  she  becomes  **  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  she  may  save  all ;"  and  as  a  nurse  lends 
herself  to  the  varying  mood  of  the  sick  one  she  is  tending, 
so  does  the  Good  Shepherd  through  His  Church  seek  to 
direct,  rather  than  to  thwart,  every  tendency,  not  evil  in 
itself,  of  poor  suffering  manhood.  Now  this  cry  for  Pro- 
gress, so  far  from  being  evil  in  itself,  has  a  double  claim 
on  the  loving  ear  of  Christ ;  for  what  is  it  in  its  true  sense 
but  an  answer  to  His  own  blessed  precept — **  Be  you 
therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly   Father  is  per- 
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feet?''"*  It  Is  when  this  type  of  perfection  is  lost  sight  of 
that  what  is  esteemed  to  be  Progress  becomes  retrogres- 
sion; not  becanse  the  desire  to  progress  is  evil,  bnt  becanse 
the  road  and  the  end  to  be  attained  are  mistaken.  Let 
us  make  room  for  the  eloquent  words  of  Father  Felix : — 

*'  Man  created  perfectible,  his  eje  and  his  heart  opened  to  the 
infinite  ;  man,  from  the  gulf  of  his  misery,  feels  himself  capable  of 
a  perfection  which  he  imagine?,  which  ho  dreams  of,  and  which  he 
possesses  not.  On  the  threshold  of  his  existence,  from  the  dawn 
of  his  reason,  he  catches  glimpses  at  the  end  of  a  distant  perspec- 
tive of  the  image  of  a  perfection  which  reveals  itself  to  attract  him 
towards  it.  That  perfection,  intimately  revealed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  his  soul,  becomes  for  him  an  impulse  which  solicits  him  to  ascend 
in  every  order  of  things,  towards  all  to  be  found  in  them  which  is 
most  elevated,  most  beautiful,  most  perfect,  most  like  to  God;  for 
this  impulse  is  nothing  else  than  the  movement  of  life  seeking  its 
ideal,  and  striving  after  its  imitation  ;  the  greatness  which  attracts 
him  is  a  ray  from  God  beaming  in  his  soul,  and  the  movement 
which  he  receives  from  it  is  an  impress  of  the  infinite  which  has 
touched  him.  God  in  fact  has  touched  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  ; 
He  has  shed  there  His  own  reflection,  and  with  it  a  charm  of  His 
own  :  and  man,  moved  by  that  reflection  and  that  charm  of  God, 
seeks  everywhere  and  in  all  that  infinite  of  which  he  bears  in  him- 
self the  unalterable  impress  and  the  invincible  seduction.  He 
stretches  after  it  with  all  his  powers,  he  pursues  it  in  all  his  move- 
ments ;  and  even  in  his  most  extravagant  wanderings  and  most 
profound  degradations,  he  still  dreams  after  and  seeks  that  infinite 
which  he  is  pursuing  always,  even  when  his  course  leads  him  far 
from  it."— pp.  16,  17. 

Again,  in  the  same  preliminary  discourse,  our  author 
observes  :— 

"Now,  I  say  that  this  pursuit  of  the  infinite,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  the  seeking  after  Progress,  appertains  to  what  is  most 
legitimate  in  human  life;  it  is  the  passion  of  the  magnanimous,  it 
is  the  ambition  of  the  generous;  it  is  the  most  noble  vocation  of 
man  ;  it  is  even  man  following  the  most  divine  of  his  impulses, 
marcliing  under  the  attracting  influence  of  God  to  the  most  glorious 
of  his  destinies.  No,  no,  this  need  of  the  more  perfect,  this  ambi- 
tion for  that  which  is  best,  is  not  in  man  an  idle  jest  of  Provi- 
dence ;  it  is  the  sign  of  the  vocation  which  Providence  has  vouch- 
safed him  in  opening  before  him  the  perspective  of  the  infinite  ; 
vocation  truly  royal  by  which  God  calls  man  to  advance  in  every 
way,  and  to  make  of  all  creatures  steps  of  ascent  by  which  ho  may 
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mount  even  to  Himself.  To  stop  man,  then,  on  liIs  march,  to  invite 
him  to  stand  still  by  telling  him  : — '  Thou  shall  go  no  further,' — is 
to  violate  his  law,  and  to  fall  short  of  his  destiny  ;  it  is  an  outrage 
against  man  and  a  disobedience  towards  God. 

*•  But,  observe  carefully,  the  more  legitimate  the  movement  which 
impels  man  towards  progress,  the  more  important  it  becomes  to 
give  it  a  safe  direction.  The  more  holy  that  tendency,  the  more 
need  has  it  of  a  divine  light  and  rule  to  guide  it  on  its  way." — 
pp.  18,  19. 

For,  as  Father  Felix  goes  on  to  observe,  the  greatest 
evils  spring  from  the  perversion  of  what  is  good  in  itself. 
Not  only  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  but  even  under  that 
of  religion,  have  been  committed  the  grossest  crimes  which 
stain  the  page  of  history  ;  and  the  world  is  full  of  instances 
how  that  holy  influence,  the  most  divine  which  we  possess, 
can  be  perverted  to  serve  the  cause  of  that  which  is  worst 
and  lowest  in  our  nature.  The  aspiration  after  progress, 
more  than  all  others,  requires  directiou,  because  there  is 
none  in  human  nature  which  has  more  power.  What  is 
it  which  gives  men  strength  to  acquire  greatness  by  heroic 
efforts,  but  the  power  of  attraction  onwards  towards  per- 
fection ? 

"  It  is  this  which  forms  the  illustrious  artists,  the  immortal  poets, 
the  powerful  orators,  the  heroic  sanctities,  in  one  word,  the  great 
man  in  every  order  of  things  ;  the  man  who  has  seen  his  ideal,  and 
who  exclaims  when  he  looks  at  his  own  work, — '  I  can  do  better,  I 
will  mount  higher.''  " — p.  24. 

Who  shall  calculate  the  power  and  the  force  of  this 
movement  when  it  becomes  universal?  when  not  indi- 
viduals alone,  like  Alexander,  refuse  ever  to  say, 
**  Enough,*'  but  when  all  mankind  unites  in  the  cry  of, 
*'  Advance  ;  onward  from  Progress  to  Progress?"  When 
men  concentrate  in  such  a  movement  the  active  energies 
of  their  life,  the  result  must  inevitably  be  a  greatness  allied 
to  heavenly,  or  a  ruin  akin  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels ; 
and  which  of  these  becomes  the  ultimate  end  depends  on 
the  path  that  is  followed ;  this  gigantic  force  which, 
assisted  from  above,  may  make  man  great,  derives  from 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  additional  and  fearful 
power  if  employed  in  a  downward  direction ; 

"Facilis  est  descensus  Averni  !" 

It  was  under  the  pretence  of  progress  that  the  enemy 
deceived    our  first  parents, — *'  Eat,''  he  said,  *'  and  you 
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shall  be  as  gods."  It  was  because  they  swerved  from  the 
true  path  of  pro«:reas  which  God  had  marked  out  for  them, 
wheu  He  said,  **  Eat  not/*  that  they  lost  Paradise,  and 
opened  the  doors  to  siu  aud  death  for  all  future  time. 

"  Ah  !  Messieurs,"  exclaims  the  preacher,  **  when  a  people  alto- 
gether under  the  fascination  of  progress,  mistakes  its  true  import, 
when  it  designates  by  this  name  all  that  is  abasing  and  degrad- 
ing, what  must  follow  ?  That  people  will  become  dizzy,  and  will 
turn  all  its  energy  back  against  itself.  All  that  it  retains  of 
greatness  will  conspire  against  its  greatness  ;  all  that  it  retains  of 
power  will  conspire  to  weaken  it ;  and  all  its  efforts  to  rise  will 
only  serve  to  render  its  fall  the  deeper." — p.  34. 

Then,  the  very  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man  im- 
peratively demand  that  a  true  direction  be  given  to  the 
aspirations  of  his  heart  after  Progress.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially required  at  the  present  moment  when,  more  than  in 
any  preceding  age.  Progress  is  the  ruling  passion,  the 
cry  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the  16th  century  the  cry 
was  for  reform,  in  the  18th  for  liberty  ;  and  nothing  has 
yet  been  able  to  repair  the  disasters  which  followed  from 
the  mistaken  interpretation  of  those  words,  so  good  in 
themselves,  and  from  the  false  direction  given  to  the  move- 
ment they  produced.  We  live  in  an  age  of  discussion  and 
division  of  opinion,  but  there  is  one  idea  which  no  one  calls  in 
question  :  *'  Progress  is  the  idea  of  the  age."  If  a  party  or  a 
school  would  win  the  popular  voice,  it  seeks  to  proclaim 
itself  as  the  party  or  the  school  of  Progress ;  and  if  it 
would  decry  its  rivals,  the  term  of  reproach  which  rises  to  its 
lips,  is  Retrogrades!  Progress  is  the  passion  of  the  age. 
It  is  the  cry  of  rich  and  poor,  of  high  and  low,  of  prince  and 
peasant,  of  England,  of  France,  of  the  world.  Men  differ 
as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  differ  as  to  the  question  of 
what  it  consists  in,  but  all  unite  in  desiring  it.  And  Pro- 
gress is  the  will  of  the  age.  It  is  this  will,  this  determina- 
tion to  advance  in  science,  in  wealth,  in  learning,  that  has 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  would  make  our  fathers 
of  but  a  century  since  astounded  with  the  change,  could 
they  arise  from  their  graves  and  witness  the  life,  the  per- 
petual motion,  one  may  say,  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  as 
the  character  of  an  individual  may  be  judged  by  that  which 
forms  his  ruling  idea,  his  guiding  passion,  and  the  leading 
object  of  his  will,  so  may  we  affirm  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  that  its  characteristic  mark  is  Progress ;  Progress, 
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whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  accordhig  as  the  course  it 
pursues  be  true  or  false.  **  Eu  avaut"  is  its  idea,  its  pas- 
siou,  its  will.  But  who  is  to  bear  the  staudard  with  this 
brave  device  ?  On  this  it  turns  whether  the  end  be  Excelsior 
or  the  reverse.  God  forbid  any  true  man  should  set  him- 
self to  oppose  this  idea,  this  passion,  this  will ;  but  how  is 
it  to  be  guided  aright,  who  is  its  true  leader  ?  We  answer 
unhesitatingly,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  none  but  she. 
She  who  belongs  at  once  to  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
whose  counsels,  if  heeded,  would  lead  mankind  in  a  direc- 
tion ever  onwards  ;  there  is  no  true  progress  without  her, 
and  with  her  there  is  no  fear  lest  progress  should  be  other 
than  true,  and  sure,  and  glorious.  Shallow  minds  of  the 
age  may  regard  her  as  belonging  to  the  past  alone  ;  but 
no !  in  her  we  have  the  presence,  we  have  the  voice  of 
Him  who  is  for  all  time  and  for  eternity,  **  Jesus  Christ 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  the  same  for  ever." 

*'  Glory  be  to  God,  and  hope  to  men,  there  exists  the  true  rule 
for  progress:  Christianity  I  Tlie  road  to  be  followed  opens  out 
before  you,  mounting  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  it  is  the  path  by  which 
humanity,  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  upon  to  advance  from 
greatness  to  greatness,  till  it  reaches  the  summit  of  every  great- 
ness. Christianitj  is  the  doctrine  of  Progress ;  Christianity  is  the 
law  of  Progress  ;  Christianity  is  the  history  of  Progress  ;  Christi- 
anity is  Progress  itself.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  living  in  man,  Jesus 
Christ  incorporating  Himself  with  humanity,  and  incorporating 
humanity  with  Himself." — p.  59. 

As,  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  St.  Paul  perceived  in 
philosophical  Athens  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  hold- 
ing its  place  among  the  idols  of  the  city,  so  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  pleasures,  and  the  riches,  and  the  science, 
which  form  the  idols  of  our  day,  we  find  an  unknown  God 
to  whom  all  pay  homage,  under  the  name  of  Progress. 
Like  another  St.  Paul,  the  preacher  must  raise  his  voice 
to  teach  men  that  this  Progress  is  to  be  found  in  Christ, 
and  in  Christ  alone. 

Before  we  arrive  at  the  true  doctrine  and  rule  of  pro- 
gress, we  must  clearly  understand  its  beginning  and  its 
end,  its  origin  and  its  destiny  ;  we  must  be  able  to  answer 
those  fundamental  questions,  **  Whence  come  we?  whither 
go  we?''  We  will  not  follow  the  Pere  Felix  through  his 
masterly  expose  of  the  utter  inability  of  any  system  outside 
oF  Christianity  to  give  a  rational  reply  to  them.  The 
cloud  of  mystery   in    which    the    subject   must  ever  be 
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shrouded,  without  the  light  of  revelation,  can  only  be 
dissipated  by  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  man  created  by  the 
Ahnighty  power  of  God,  raised  by  Him  to  a  supernatural 
state  of  grace,  from  which  by  an  act  of  his  own  free  will 
he  fell ;  fell  from  this  life  divine,  and  entered  on  a  down- 
ward course ;  thus  came  sin  on  himself  and  all  his  progeny, 
and  though,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy  of  his  Creator, 
a  means  of  reparation  was  vouchsafed  him,  whereby  he 
might  follow  his  higher  tendency  to  progress  instead  of  his 
natural  inclination  to  decline,  yet  that  progress  must  be 
achieved  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  by  the  hard  earned 
conquest  of  himself  and  his  evil  propensities.^  This  evil  is 
in  man  ;  it  is  not  merely  in  society,  in  institutions,  in  forms 
of  government;  reform  these  as  you  may,  you  will  have 
done  less  than  nothing  till  you  reform  man  himself.  Thus, 
nothing  can  be  more  false  than  to  suppose  that  Progress 
consists  in  the  free  expansion  of  man^s  nature,  of  his  in- 
stincts, of  his  passions,  and  that  the  beau  ideal  of  society 
is  that  in  which  each  individual  may  the  most  freely 
indulge  them  all  without  injury  to  his  fellovv^men,  so  that 
the  only  limit  to  this  so-called  liberty  is  to  be  respect  for 
the  same  liberty  in  others.  An  idea  as  wild  and  absurd  as 
it  is  anti-christian  I  God  wills  man's  progress.  Yes  ! 
But  He  wills  it  on  the  condition  of  man's  efforts,  and  con- 
quests over  himself: — **  The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a 
warfare."*'^'  .  ^ 

But  it  is  a  warfare  in  which  he  is  not  left  unaided.  The 
dogmas  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  remain  imperfect  with- 
out the  dogma  of  the  Reparation.  In  the  first  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  through  their  fall,  all  mankind  tend  to  a  down- 
ward course,  which  threatens  their  final  ruin ;  but  a  new 
Adam  and  a  new  Eve  have  arrested  them  in  their  descent, 
and  brought  them  a  divine  force,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
may  remount  and  still  attain  the  destiny  they  had  lost. 
The  life  of  God  in  man,  restored  by  Jesus  Christ,  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  starting  point  for  the  true  progress 
of  the  human  race.  And  herein  consists  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Christian  principle  of  Progress  and 
the  false  spirit  of  the  world,  which  looks  upon  Progress  as 
a  thing  apart  from  Religion,  and  esteems  it  even  a  mark 
of  Progress  to  treat  all  religions   on  an  equality ;  as  if 
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true  Progress  could  be  obt?iine<l  without  the  true  religion. 
The  world  tells  man  to  develope  his  powers  as  man,  to 
advance  himself  by  that  development,  to  apply  all  his  ener- 
gies and  to  depend  on  those  energies  for  the  conquest  of 
every  obstacle  to  his  self-aggrandizement,  or  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  humanity  as  such,  without  reference  to  God. 
Christianity  bids  man  to  advance  by  self-annihilation  ; 
human  powers,  human  reason,  human  efforts  are  to  be 
laid  low  and  to  die  ;  and  only  to  rise  again  when  animated 
by  the  Spirit  and  the  grace  of  God,  through  co-operation 
with  which  alone  can  man  really  advance : — '*  I  live,  now 
not  I ;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Father  Felix  sums  up 
this  difference  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  rationalist  believes  in  the  Progress  of  the  human  race  by 
the  exclusive  action  of  man  ;  Christianity  believ^es  in  the  Progress 
of  man  by  the  action  of  God  in  our  humanity.  The  one  looks  to 
the  power  of  human  reason  for  all  intellectual  progress  of  man; 
to  the  energy  of  the  human  will  for  all  moral  progress  of  man  ; 
to  the  expansion  of  human  fraternity  for  all  social  progress  of  man; 
to  the  power  of  human  invention  for  all  the  material  progress  of 
man  ;  in  one  word,  it  looks  upon  all  Progress  as  beginning  from 
man  in  order  to  end  in  the  glorification  of  man.  The  other  with- 
out making  light  of  either  reason,  or  will,  or  human  fraternity,  or 
material  development,  looks  for  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect 
through  the  light  of  divine  faith  ;  the  moral  Progress  of  man 
through  the  power  of  divine,  grace;  the  social  Progress  of  man 
through  the  fruitfulness  of  divine  charity;  it  demands  that  mate- 
rial Progress  should  be  directed  and  kept  within  bounds  by  Chris- 
tian morality.  In  one  word  it  looks  upon  all  human  Progress, 
guided  by  divine  light  and  grace,  as  having  its  end  in  one  supreme 
glorification  of  God 

'•  In  short,  false  principles  seek  the  Progress  of  man  by  means  of 
man;  the  Christian  seeks  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Progress  of  man  by 
means  of  God 

"  Ah,''  cries  the  preacher,  "  if  all  those  who  demand  of  their 
own  energy  the  secret  of  human  Progress,  were  here,  I  would  say 
to  them,  not  in  anger,  but  in  love  :  You  who  seek  not  with  us,  there 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  the  divine  secret  of  Progress,  I  ask  you  to 
know  yourselves,  to  examine  yourj^elves,  to  judge  yourselves.  Say, 
find  you  yourselves  strong  enough  to  bind  up  all  that  is  weakf 
exalted  enough  to  raise  up  all  that  droops  ?  enlightened  enough 
make  clear  all  which  is  obscure  ?  of  a  nature  sufliciently  pei 
feet  and  progressive  to  expect  from  your  own  reason,  your  ow.i 
power, your  own  genius,  the  Progress  of  the  world  and  of  yourselves! 
Do  you  think  yourselves,  in  short,  able  by  your  own  power  to  re- 
solve this  great  enigma  of  the  age  ? 
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"  What !  like  us,  fallen  and  disinherited,  is  it  from  yourselves 
tliat  you  will  ask  for  riches  and  grandeur  ?  What !  like  us,  feeble 
and  despoiled,  is  it  from  yourselves  that  you  ask  for  strength  and 
the  restoration  of  all  ?  See  you  not  that  it  is  to  ask  of  ruin  to  givo 
birth  to  creation,  of  downfall  to  bring  forth  Progress  ?  Ah  !  suffer 
mo  to  proclaim  to  you,  while  I  recall  you  to  Him  who  lifts  up  and 
restores  all  things;  when  you  seek  after  Progress  apart  from  Jesus 
Christ  your  God,  your  advance  is  not  a  progress,  it  is  another  fall; 
fallen  a  second  time  from  the  life  of  God  by  separating  yourselves 
from  Jesus  Christ,  you  become  what  an  author  has  well  named  you, 
men  of  the  second  fall.  Is  it  your  wish  to  descend  no  deeper  ?  is  it 
your  wish  to  mount,  to  mount  always  ?  Welcome  in  Jesus  Christ, 
restorer  of  the  life  of  God  in  man,  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  all 
Christian  Progress;  commence  with  us,  to  end  with  us;  found  upon 
the  creation,  the  fall  and  the  redemption,  as  on  three  divine 
columns,  that  edifice  of  the  Progress  of  man  in  God,  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  centre,  the  foundation,  and  the  summit;  and  you  will 
be,  with  us,  the  men  of  true  Progress.''— pp.  114-15-1G-17. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  from  which  Progress  must  com- 
mence and  the  route  by  which  it  must  advance.  What  is  the 
final  object  to  which  it  must  tend  ?  Let  us  not  be  content 
with  the  favourite  reply  that  it  has  no  limit,  that  it  is  in- 
definite. This  absence  of  definition,  as  Father  Felix  well 
observes,  is  the  essential  character  of  every  anti-christiaii 
doctrine.  God  is  truth,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
truth  the  more  clear  and  distinct  becomes  definition.  It  is 
by  the  sword  of  definition  that  the  Church  of  God  has 
gained  her  great  victories  over  error,  and  her  love  for  defi^ 
nition  is  now  as  much  as  ever  au  especial  nuirk  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  the  sects  around  us,  and  from  the 
rationalism  of  the  day.  \Vith  this  she  is  incessantly  re- 
proached by  them ;  it  is  this,  above  all,  which  the  spirit  of 
darkness  and  error  detests,  who  loves  to  wrap  himself  in 
his  mantle  of  obscurity  and  escape  from  the  grasp  of 
truth  in  the  clouds  of  vagueness.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
sorts  of  error  J — 

"Philosophical  error,  theological  error,  social  error,  all  errors 
equally  shrink  from  giving  themselves  a  name  and  a  definition; 
tliey  have  the  same  horror  of  definition  that  darkness  has  of  light. 
For  in  fact,  for  them  to  name  themselves  is  to  die;  to  define  itself 
is  the  suicide  of  error;  every  erroneous  doctrine  would  destroy 
itself  by  its  definition."— p.  130. 

We  would  earnestly  commend  the  consideration  of  this 
fact  to  those  earnest  minds  amonix  the  Ansflicaii  commu- 
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iiity,  who  believe  that  they  see  in  her  a  true  representa- 
tive of  Christ's  Church  in  this  land.  IF  there  be  a  marked 
instance  of  the  dread  of  definition,  oFthe  shrinking  from  pre- 
cise statement  of  doctrine,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  «o-called 
Church  of  England.  We  do  not  speak  of  individual  minds, 
anxiously  looking  for  light  and  truth,  but  we  speak  of  the 
animus  which  pervades  her,  the  character  which  marks 
her  :  it  is  pre-eminently  that  of  absence  of  definition.  It 
is  that  opposite  to  one  mind  and  one  soul,  the  description 
of  which  unintentionally  escaped,  at  the  time  of  the  Hamp- 
den Controversy  from  the  lips  of  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  was  thereupon  recorded  by  Punch  as  illustrative 
of  the  *'  charming  unanimity"  of  the  Rochester  Diocese, 
and  it  might  apply  to  all  England  ; — **  a  meeting  of  one 
hundred  clergymen,  all  of  different  opinions  V  We  do  not 
deny  that  there  exist  individual  High  Churchmen,  who 
possess  definite  ideas  of  many  true  doctrines ;  but  we  would 
ask  them,  from  whence  are  they  derived?  certainly  not 
from  their  own  community;  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
their  teacher  in  these  truths  is  that  Roman  Church,  from 
which  they  are  unhappily  separated ;  though,  God  be 
praised,  they  have  been  vguchsafed  sufficient  light  to  dis- 
cern a  glimpse  of  her  beauty,  and  to  listen,  though  with 
ears  half  averted,  to  a  portion  at  least  of  her  words  of  truth. 
They  know  well  that  most  of  their  own  bishops  hold  these 
definitions  in  horror,  and  that  if  they  connive  at  the  doctrine 
at  all,  it  is  only  as  an  open  question:  moreover  it  is  a  lamen- 
table sign  that  in  certain  cases  Anglicans  who  have  been 
assailed  for  teaching  what  bore  a  resemblance  to  Catholic 
truth,  have  remained  satisfied  with  the  permission  to  retain 
and  preach  their  tenets,  although  the  direct  opposite ;  and 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  heresy,  is  equally  permitted 
in  the  same  community,  and  perhaps  reigns  triumphant  in 
the  next  parish. 

We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  replied,  that  these  truths 
came  down  from  early  times,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  but,  fully  admitting  the 
truth  of  this,  we  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  each,  whether 
jis  a  matter  of  practical  fact  these  doctrines  would 
have  come  home  as  they  have  done  to  the  heart  of  niany 
a  member  of  the  English  Establishment,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  standing  and  enduring  witness  borne  to  them  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  ?  had  she  been  silent,  or  not  existed, 
"we  question  much  whether  there  would  have  been  found 
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the  same  approach  to  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the 
Sacraments  and  the  Comnmnion  of  Saints,  which  happily 
there  is  to  be  found  among  a  few  members  of  the  Angli- 
can community.  Few,  most  certainly,  both  in  times  past 
or  present,  drops  in  the  ocean,  when  compared  to  the  col- 
lective body,  of  which  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  -that 
vagueness  and  a  shrinking  from  definition  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark :  while  we  have  but  to  appeal  to  every  Coun- 
cil of  the  Church  as  a  proof  that  clearness,  deliuiteness, 
precision,  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  her  language,  which 
issues  forth  in  no  uncertain  sounds  through  her  divinely 
tempered  trumpet,  but  speaks  now  as  always,  in  tones  and 
in  words  not  to  be  mistaken  by  ricli  or  poor,  by  the  most 
learned  divine  or  the  rudest  peasant  among  her  children  ; 
so  that  she  alone  possesses  the  sign  given  by  our  Blessed 
Lord, — "  Pauperes  evangelizantur ;"  for  how  can  the  gos- 
pel be  preached  to  the  poor  by  a  body  of  men  who  are  not 
agreed  as  to  its  very  essence,  some  denying  sacramental 
grace  and  others  affirming  it,  some  adoring  Christ  on  the 
altar  and  others  denying  His  presence  there,  and  the  poor 
meanwhile  exposed  at  every  change  of  their  pastors  to  hear 
truths  of  the  Gospel  affirmed  or  denied,  with  all  the  various 
shades  which  intervene,  as  the  opinion  of  each  individual 
clergyman  may  guide  him  ?  Surely 'to  thinking  minds  such 
considerations  must  prove  of  no  slight  weight ;  it  is  not  in 
the  bitterness  of  controversy,  but  with  the  earnestness  of 
Christian  love,  that  we  entreat  they  may  be  duly  pondered 
shoidd  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  any  of  our  separated 
brethren ;  and  we  trust  their  importance  will  obtain  us 
pardon  for  the  digression. 

To  return  to  Father  Felix :  the  false  philosophy  of  the 
age  has  a  special  predilection  for  the  indefinite  ; — 

"It  laughs  at  our  Paradise,  because  Paradise  is  a  definite  hapf)i- 
ness;  it  blasphemes  against  our  Hell,  because  Hell  is  definite  woe, 
without  any  undefined  purification  or  reinstation;  it  despises  theo- 
logy under  the  terra  scliolastic,  and  Catholicism  under  tiie  title  of 
the  Middle  Age." — p.  137. 

It  delights  to  talk  of  indefinite,  never-ending  progress; 
but  the  good  sense  of  humanity  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
discover  the  absurdity  of  this  idea,  which  involves  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  for  what  is  progress  but  a  march  in 
advance,  and  how  are  we  to  know  whether  our  march  be 
in  advance  or  the  reverse,  unless  we  know  the  end  which 
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we  aim  at  reaching  ?  And  not  only  this,  it  is  also  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  in  the  natnre  of  things  to  conceive  that 
God  has  assigned  to  man  the  hivv  of  a  never-ending  pro- 
gressive march ;  to  man,  the  highest  of  His  visible  crea- 
tion, in  whose  voice  and  whose  being  all  other  visible 
creatures  find  their  voice  and  their  leader.  The  same 
innate  sense  which  abhors  the  incompleteness  of  any 
human  work,  which  condemns  a  discourse  without  a  con- 
clusion, a  poem  without  an  end,  that  sense  of  fitness 
in  things  which  is  implanted  by  God  Himself,  forbids  the 
notion  that,  in  the  case  of  man  God's  noblest  work  on 
earth,  the  divine  harmony  which  pervades  creation  should 
be  disturbed ;  and  that  the  human  race  alone,  among  all 
the  works  of  God,  should  be  created  without  a  fixed 
determined  end  and  limit,  without  a  home  and  a  resting- 
place  as  the  object  of  its  journey  and  the  termination  of 
its  progress.  The  human  heart  itself  revolts  against  the 
notion,  and  cries  out  with  the  preacher : — 

"  My  life  is  a  journey  ;  yes,  but  traveller  through  time,  I  bear  on 
my  road  the  desire  of  arriving  one  day  at  a  term  for  ever  stable 
and  definite.  My  life  is  a  movement;  yes,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
this  movement  I  bear  with  me  the  need  of  repose  ;  and  sucli  is  my 
soul,  stirred  by  so  many  breezes,  and  shaken  by  so  many  shocks, 
that  it  cherishes  through  its  earthly  days,  so  agitated,  the  hope  of  a 
day  eternally  tranquil.  My  life  is  a  separation,  each  of  my  steps  is 
for  me  as  an  adieu,  every  fresh  progress  itself  is  a  rent;  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  the  inevitable  separations  which  form  the  wounds  of  all 
my  life,  I  experience  I  know  not  what  which  cries  to  me  from  the 
depths  of  my  wounds  : — the  union  must  arrive  which  nothing  more 
can  break  ;  the  hour  must  sound  when  man  in  his  iadissoluble 
marriage  with  his  destiny  shall  exclaim  : — *  It  is  the  end,  it  is  the 
term,  it  is  the  rest,  it  is  tiie  union  ;  let  us  stop,  let  us  repose,  lot  us 
embrace,  and  for  ever.' 

**Then  far,  very  far  from  me  be  that  which  gives  not  to  my  life 
an  end  worthy  of  these  aspirations  ;  my  career  may  be  indefinite; 
but  my  destiny,  never  !  1  have  a  horror  of  an  indefinite  journey  ; 
1  have  a  horror  of  an  indefinite  movement  ;  I  have  a  horror  of  an 
indefinite  separation;  I  have  a  horror,  in  sliort,  of  your  pro- 
gress, eternally  and  fatally  indefinite.  Be  silent,  philosophers, 
and  speak  to  me  no  more  ;  for  this  progress  which  has  no  end  is 
for  me  worse  than  decline  ;  this  life  which  never  reaches  its  object, 
to  me  is  as  death;  an*!  this  hope  which  shall  not  attain  possession, 
for  me  is  like  despair." — pp.  151-2. 


We  can  conceive  its  being  said  in  reply  to  Father  Felix, 
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that  iilthougli  certain  philosophers  may  entertain  these 
false  and  heathenish  notions  as  to  the  eternal  progress  of 
man  after  death,  still  this  is  not  the  notion  of  the  mnltitnde 
in  their  cry  for  progress.  The  progress  intended  by  the 
popnlar  voice  is  the  progress  of  hnmanity  in  this  world  with- 
ont  reference  to  the  fntnre  state.  Bnt  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  this  is  no  real  objection  to  the  arguments  of 
the  preacher.  For  the  very  ground  which  he  takes 
throughout  presupposes  that  the  subject  under  review  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  whole,  not  merely  in  detached  portions  ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  we  can  arrive  at  correct  notions  respect- 
ing it.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  estimate  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  even  in  this  life,  without  first  determin- 
ing the  standard  by  which  it  must  be  tested  ;  and  in  deter- 
mining that  standard  it  is  equally  impossible  to  ignore  the 
future  state.  If  you  test  man's  progress  as  if  this  world 
were  the  home  of  his  manhood  instead  of  the  nursery  or 
the  school  of  his  infancy,  you  commence  by  assuming  what 
is  false,  and  the  structure  raised  on  such  a  foundation  will 
be  but  a  gilded  plaything,  a  palace  of  cards.  Therefore  it 
becomes  essential  to  consider  man's  ultimate  end  if  we 
would  determine  whether  any  particular  age  is  in  advance 
or  retard  of  its  predecessor,  or  if  we  would  seriously  pro- 
mote the  great  cause  of  progress ;  because  it  is  manifest 
that  the  most  advanced  and  most  perfect  state  of  human 
society  must  be  that  which  most  effectually  and  constantly 
helps  man  onward  to  the  attainment  of  his  real  and  ulti- 
mate end.  This  progress  of  society,  the  progress  in  the 
**  career"  of  man,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  may  be  in- 
definite ;  but  its  end  never ;  and  since  he  is  called  upon  to 
ascertain  and  define  that  end,  he  is  compelled  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  the  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  which  would 
render  man's  future  state  like  his  present,  one  of  perpetual 
never  ceasing  pursuit  after  perfection. 

Christianity  alone  is  consistent  in  its  teaching,  and 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  good  sense  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  doctrine  but  hers  which  can  maintain  its  ground 
amongst  men ;  human  systems  may  have  their  day,  but 
they  fade  and  pass  by,  while  the  words  of  Christ  endure 
for  ever.  God  has  created  man  with  a  capacity  for  the  in- 
finite, and  the  infinite  God  is  the  only  end  worthy  of  man's 
pursuit.  God  is  man's  first  beginning,  God  is  man's  last 
end.  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,"  saith  the  Lord  God,  *'  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who 
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is  to  come,  the  Almighty."*"*  "Fear  not,  I  am  thy  pro- 
tector, and  thy  reward  exceeding  great/'t  Here  is  the 
voice  of  truth  defining  the  true  end  of  man,  the  true  obj(»ct 
of  all  progress.  And  with  equal  clearness  does  it  define 
the  termination  of  a  departure  from  this  true  path  of  pro- 
gress. *  There  are  but  two  paths ;  the  one,  that  of  advance 
to  God,  the  other,  that  of  decline  from  God,  and  according 
to  which  of  these  man  chooses  shall  he  hear  at  last, — 
**  Come  ye  blessed,"  or, — **  Depart  ye  cursed."  If  we 
stop  our  ears  for  a  moment  to  the  din  of  words  and  the 
boasts  of  enlightenment  and  advance  which  deafen  us  on 
all  sides,  we  shall  find  that  to  this  we  must  come  at  last. 
That  is  progress  which  brings  man  nearer  to  God — that  is 
decline  which  leads  him  away  from  God.  Yes,  to  attain 
God,  and  that  for  eternity,  this  and  this  alone  is  the  real 
end  of  progress. 

We  must  borrow  the  words  of  the  Pere  Felix  to  reply 
to  a  thought  which  infidels  have  put  into  words  ;  a  thought 
however  which  could  arise  only  in  a  heart  ignorant  of  God 
or  blind  to  His  infinite  perfections ;  but,  alas  !  we  are 
all  of  us  so  blind  and  so  ignorant  on  this  most  transcendental 
subject,  that  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  any  to  peruse 
the  glowing  passage  which  follows  ; — 

"You  saj:  *  But  what  shall  I  do  in  heaven,  in  this  eternal  leisure  ? 
Life  seeks  to  be,  it  seeks  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  being  ; 
and  life  is  movement;  where  will  be  the  movement  of  life  fixed  to 
its  immoveable  centre?'  What?  Is  this  your  question?  I  ask 
you  in  reply  ;  is  God,  who  cannot  extend  beyond  Himself,  because 
He  is  the  infinite  and  alone  suffices  for  Himself ;  is  God  condemned 
by  His  nature  to  a  necessary  immobility  ?  and  His  life,  does  it 
appear  to  us  merely  an  eternity  of  death?  What!  because  pro- 
gress has  an  end,  and  because  at  this  end  it  receives  its  infinite  com- 
pletion, think  you  that  life  is  absent,  and  that  movement  can  havo 
there  no  further  place  ?  You  calumniate  our  doctrine  ;  you  know 
not  the  mystery  of  love  which  reposes,  of  love  which  possesses,  of 
love  which  finds  union.  There  is  the  movement  of  the  life  which 
seeks,  of  the  needy  life,  of  the  famishing  life,  it  is  that  which  we  all 
experience  in  our  exile  during  time  ;  but  there  is  also  the  move- 
ment of  the  life  which  possesses,  of  the  life  which  feels  itself  filled  and 
satisfied  ;  and  it  is  this  which  awaits  us  in  our  home.  The  hind 
pursues  the  fountain,  it  is  panting,  athirst,  and  weary  ;  this  is  the 
movement  of  life  seeking  and  desiring;  the  hind  has  found   the 
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fountain,  and  drinks  from  it  in  prolonged  draughts  ;  here  is  the  move- 
ment of  life  possessing  and  enjoying.  You  were  pursuing  what  you 
loved,  it  was  the  movement  of  life  unquiet,  the  movement  of  pain  ; 
jou  have  attained  that  wliich  you  followed  after,  jou  exclaim  while 
3'ou  embrace  it : — '  I  hold  it,  I  will  no  more  let  it  go  j'  and  does  this 
seem  to  you  immobility  ?  and  does  this  appear  to  you  death  ?... 
You  call  yourselves  philosophers;  you  know  not  the  great  philosophy 
of  things! 

"'Ah,  in  that  final  but  living  possession  of  mj  end,  what  is  it  you 
talk  to  me  of  death  and  of  immobility,  when  that  possession  is  the 
supreme  movement  of  being,  and  the  most  profound  emotion  of  life? 
Yes,  there  there  is  life,  life  complete,  and  with  it  movement  the 
most  perfect ;  for  it  is  the  ocean  of  being  and  of  beatitude  ;  maa 
plunges  himself  therein  with  a  happiness  always  renewed  :  it  is  the 
ocean  of  truth;  man  advances  therein  from  light  to  light ;  but  that 
light  is  God,  still  God  :  it  is  the  ocean  of  love;  man  passes  thereia 
from  transport  to  transport;  but  that  love  it  is  God,  still  God  :  it  is 
the  ocean  of  joy;  man  finds  therein  rapture  after  rapture;  but  that 
rapture,  it  is  God,  still  God,  always  God  I  Beyond,  there  is  nothino:; 
there  there  is  all  which  can  be  seen,  loved,  possessed  ;  there  man 
stays  his  course,  and  there  at  the  same  time  is  he  in  movement ; 
because  there  there  is  that  which  the  road  of  life  knows  not  and 
cannot  know,  the  mysterious  wedlock  between  movement  and 
repose,  between  progress  and  the  goal ;  goal  infinite  which  only 
limits  progress  by  giving  it  completion;  goal  for  ever  beatific,  which 
gives  man  God  for  his  limit,  as  the  ocean  limits  the  fish  within  its 
waters,  to  bestow  upon  him,  with  an  ever  new  effusion  of  the  infinite,  a 
blessedness  which  is  eternally  fresh. 

•*  Behold,  Messieurs,  behold  the  end  :  all  which  deviates  from  it 
goes  astray,  all  which  leads  away  from  it  is  a  decline.  Let  us 
advance  towards  it  altogether ;  and  may  we,  one  day,  arrived  at 
this  final  term  of  our  progress  during  time,  cry  out  to  one  another 
in  our  eternal  rapture !  *ltis  ended;  we  have  arrived;  our  pro- 
gress has  reached  its  consummation.  "' — pp.  16i-7, 

Thus,  from  Christianity  we  have  learnt  both  the  starting 
point  of  human  Progress  and  its  final  end  ;  we  have  learnt 
too,  how  to  obtain  that  supernatural  aid  without  which 
the  end  can  never  be  reached.  But  this  palpable  and 
material  world  forms  the  course  to  that  fiiitil  goal,  the 
workshop  and  the  schoolroom,  from  wliich  the  perfect 
man,  by  aid  of  divine  grace,  is  to  issue ;  and  man  is  corpo- 
real as  well  as  spiritual,  and  it  is  in  the  body  that  the 
work  of  his  progress  is  to  be  wrought.  There  arises,  then, 
a  question  which  imperatively  demands  an  answer,  and  it 
is,  moreover,  a  question  which  is  peculiarly  pressed  upon 
us  at  the  present  day  ;    it  is   essentially   necessary   we 
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should  examine  what  place  material  progress  holds  In  the 
great  work  we  are  considering,  that  of  the  perfecting  of 
man. 

It  must  he  home  in  mind  that  the  term  material  pro- 
gress includes  not  merely  the  progress  of  wealth,  hodily 
comforts,  and  of  the  thousand  conveniences  and  adap- 
tations and  conquests  over  nature  which  surround  us,  hut 
of  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamt :  these  are  indeed 
included ;  hut  more,  there  is  included  also  that  applica- 
tion of  the  intellect  to  these  objects  which  has  produced  this 
result,  and  that  [trogress  of  the  mind  in  material  science 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  our  modern  society. 
"We  have  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  vahie  of  all  this : 
what  is  its  proper  place,  and  what  consequences  must 
arise  from  its  exaggerated  development.  That  it  has  a 
value  and  a  proper  phice  is  evident;  it  has  its  office  in  the 
Providential  order  of  things,  as  the  physical  development 
and  health  of  the  body  have  their  office ;  but  it  is  an  infe- 
rior office,  just  as  the  body  is  inferior  to  the  spirit.  Mate- 
rial progress  most  certainly  gives  proof  of  the  advancing 
dominion  of  man  over  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  in 
itself  be  in  opposition  to  human  progress;  but  so  far  from 
constituting  in  itself  that  progress,  it  forms  merely  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  a  very  subordinate  portion,  as  may  be  seen 
both  from  the  nature  of  things  and  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory ;  which  alike  teach  us  that  man  may  be  actually  falling 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  while  he  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  his  conquest  over  matter  in  virtue  of  that 
sovereignty  over  nature  with  which  God  has  endowed  him. 
We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  infamous  pages  of  imperial 
Roman  history  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  mat- 
ter may  most  truly  become  the  tyrant  of  man,  while  man 
is  the  most  strenuously  asserting  his  power  over  matter. 
The  fact  is,  material  progress  is  but  a  means,  not  an  end, 
it  is  but  an  instrument  which  may  assist  in  the  true  pro- 
gress of  man. 

For  what  is  man?  Animal  indeed,  but  a  reasonable 
animal.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdoms  of 
spirit  and  of  matter,  first  in  the  corporeal  hiejaichy  and 
last  in  the  intellectual,  gathering  up  in  himself  as  it 
were  all  nature  which  is  below  him,  and  entering  through 
his  reasonable  faculties  into  the  intellectual  order  which  is 
above  him  and  which  ascends  even  to  God,  the  infinite 
centre  of  all  beings,  the  summit  to  which  each  alter  its 
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measure  tends;  man,  tlie  link  which  unites  these  two  orders 
of  creation,  on  one  side  touches  earth,  and  stretches  towards 
heaven  on  the  other ;  on  one  side  is  drawn  downwards 
towards  the  abyss,  on  the  other  aspires  heavenwards  even 
to  the  possession  of  God  Himself.  Thus  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  development  of  the  lower  or  material  part  of 
man  being  towards  decline,  unless  kept  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  high  attractions  of  his  nobler  nature,  it^  is  im- 
possible that  his  real  progress  should  consist  in  material  pro- 
gress by  itself,  because  taken  by  itself  its  result  is  not  the 
real  aggrandizement  of  the  whole  man.  The  moment  the 
material  element  passes  its  legitimate  bounds,  moral  great- 
ness becomes  proportionably  depressed,  and  society  lias 
made  a  step  downwards.  The  only  true  solution  of  the 
problem  is  the  maintenance  of  that  harmony  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned ;  and,  as  the  body  is  below  the  spirit 
and  is  to  be  ruled  by  the  spirit,  so  is  material  progress 
below  moral  progress,  and  its  development  must  be  in  sub- 
servience to  the  higher  interests  of  man,  to  that  in  short 
which  constitutes  man's  real  greatness. 

The  day  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  immense  material 
progress.  Is  there  no  danger  of  its  disturbing  the  due 
harmony  of  things  ?  It  is  not  that  we  would  deny  the 
admiration  which  is  just  to  the  triumphs  of  genius  over 
nature  which  surround  us,  and  which  have  accomplished 
the  greatest  material  improvements  of  our  day  ;  the  evil  is 
that  an  undue  precedence  is  given  to  these  conquests  before 
others  which  are  greater  and  more  worthy  of  man.  Man 
himself  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of  his  triumphs, 
and  it  is  a  spectacle  to  draw  tears  from  angel  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  true  glories  of  man  humbled  before  the  glorifica- 
tion of  matter,  his  energies  all  spent  in  the  development  of 
that  which  is  the  least  worthy  object  of  his  mind,  and  his 
progress,  through  the  deceit  of  Satan,  degraded  from  its 
true  end  into  a  mere  conquest  over  the  powers  of  material 
nature.  Ask  for  the  progress  of  the  day.  In  what  does 
it  consist?  Has  right  instead  of  might  beconK3  the  law  of 
the  world  ?  Are  princes  and  peoples  of  this  age  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  their  regard  for  justice,  for  the 
soundness  of  their  political  principles,  for  social  order,  for 
the  absence  of  rebellion,  of  revolution,  of  needless  blood- 
shed, and  unjustifiable  wars?  Is  faith  more  alive  than 
ever?  Do  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God  exercise  a  sway 
never  known  before  ?     To  take  an  instance  near  at  home. 
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though  among  those  whom  we  bewail  as  separated  from  us 
iu  religion.  Shall  Englaud  point  as  a  mark  of*  her  pro- 
gress in  the  l&th  century  to  a  minister  of  her  own  estab- 
lished religion,  insulted  for  long  months,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  by  a  ruthless,  riotous  mob,  because  he  is  firm  in 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?""*  Be  he  right  or  wrong  in  this  opinion,  are  we 
to  hail  it  as  a  sure  mark  of  Progress  that  the  decision  is 
left  to  the  wise  and  tender  judgment  of  a  wild  mob  ?  that 
the  law  which  cannot  condemn  professes  also  that  it  is 
powerless  to  protect  him  ?  And,  what  is  more,  protect  what 
it  professes  to  regard  as  the  house  of  God  from  the  weekly 
occurrence  of  scenes  which  it  would  not  tolerate  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  playhouse  ?  As  Catholics,  the  particular  case  is 
not  our  concern  in  one  sense  ;  but  on  the  universal  princi- 
ples of  love  for  justice,  for  decorum,  for  reverence  to  what 
a  people  hold  as  sacred,  it  is  our  concern,  as  men  and  as 
Englishmen,  and  we  may  fairly  demand,  is  this  Progress? 
We  might  add  to  our  category  of  questions,  and  ask  in  de- 
tail whether  that  favourite  nation  of  the  times,  Sardinia  and 
its  rulers,  are  to  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  progress?  but 
the  process  would  be  too  long.  Long  were  it  to  dwell  on 
imprisoned  priests  and  cardinals,  on  piratical  expeditions  to 
states  with  which  no  war  existed,  on  a  thousand  other 
marks  of  modern  enlightenment  and  advance  to— -where  ? 
We  might  point  also  to  many  a  recent  disclosure  revealing 
the  present  low  estate  of  England's  once  renowned  mer- 
chant probity,  and  ask  to  be  shewn  her  advancement  in 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. 

But  we  pause,  and  turn  our  eyes  where  the  age  points  in 
pride  to  its  evidence  of  greatness  and  superiority  ; — **  See 
here,"  it  cries,  **  the  wire  which,  as  lightning  from  the 
skies,  carries  quick  as  thought  the  winged  words  of  man 
from  city  to  city,  from  shore  to  shore. — See  here,  the  rail- 
way, with  the  multitudes  it  bears  in  its  carriages,  hurried 
on  with  a  rapidity  unknown  before  by  that  gigantic  force 
which  has  fl^eed  man  also  from  the  tyranny  of  the  winds, 
and  conveys  him  with  a  hitherto  unheard  of  punctuality 
across  the  waves  of  ocean  to  transatlantic  shores. — Sea 
the  cities  by  night,  with  their  fairy  illuminations  and  their 
thousand  lights  of  gas,  making  day  perpetual ;  see  also 


*  Allu4ve  to  recent  occurFcnees  at  St.  George's  ia  the  East* 
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their  halls  of  business,  and  the  enormous  commercial 
schemes  which  render  anxious  every  brain  among  those 
who  fill  them.  Behold,  glittering  in  our  gorgeous  streets,  a 
luxury  and  a  pomp  which  would  have  astonished  even 
Home  or  Babylon  of  old  ;  behold  our  magazines,  replete 
with  the  produce  of  the  Indies;  our  fraternal  banquets, 
consuming  in  an  evening  what  might  feed  a  province ; 
behold  our  theatres,  and  lend  your  ears  to  the  music  and 
the  vocal  melodies  which  animate  them. — Behold  all  this, 
and  you  have  beheld  the  Progress  of  our  time/'  Yes,  the 
danger  of  the  hour  is  not  that  men  are  bent  on  progress, 
it  is  lest  the  harmony  of  true  progress  should  be  disturbed 
and  its  course  arrested  by  a  fatal  preponderance  of  mate- 
rial progress.  It  is  the  greatest  error  to  suppose  that  an 
epoch  of  great  material  progress  is  necessarily  an  epoch 
of  moral  progress  and  of  true  prosperity  and  greatness ; 
a  state  of  great  material  prosperity  rather  suggests  fears 
for  the  cause  of  true  Progress,  not  because  such  pros- 
perity is  in  itself  opposed  to  progress,  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  in  its  due  and  inferior  position,  but  because  a  great 
material  development  implies  necessarily  that  the  minds 
of  men  are  greatly  occupied  with  and  bent  on  material  mat- 
ters, and  there  is  reason  therefore  for  apprehension  that 
those  matters  may  have  become  of  exaggerated  import- 
ance. 

Man's  road  to  advancement  lies  through  every  thing 
which  draws  him  upwards ;  his  path  to  decline  lies  tln-ough 
all  that  develops  his  lower  nature  and  rivets  faster  the 
chains  of  his  bodily  prison,  in  all,  in  short,  which  makes 
the  spirit  serve  the  body  instead  of  the  body  being  the  serv- 
ant and  instrument  of  the  spirit.  Souls  are  enlarged  and 
elevated  according  to  the  greatness  and  the  elevation  of 
the  things  which  pre-occupy  them.  In  human  nature 
there  is  a  mysterious  power  of  assimilation  which  tends  to 
produce  in  the  soul  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  object  of 
its  thoughts  and  desires.  If  this  object  be  elevated,  if  it 
belong  to  what  is  higher  than  man,  his  very  efforts  to 
reach  it  will  exalt  him  ;  in  like  manner,  if  it  be  beneath, 
if  it  be  something  lower  than  man's  nobler  nature,  the 
pursuit  of  it  will  degrade  him.  Nothing  can  save  men's 
souls  from  sinking  and  declining  if  they  indulge  in  an 
exaggerated  pursuit  of  material  development. 

*'  III  yaia  will  jou  wrest  from  the  depths  of  earth  and  the  depths 
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of  heaven  their  most  Intimate  secrets;  in  vain  will  your  thouglit 
ascertain  the  measure  of  all  the  spheres,  and  follow  through  the 
fields  of  space  their  distant  courses  and  their  centenary  revolutions; 
in  vain  shall  each  star  tell  you  its  distance,  each  sun  its  movement, 
each  world  its  laws;  in  vain  will  you  see  fall  from  before  your  eyes 
all  the  veils  which  cover  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  behold  more 
and  more  receding  as  you  advance,  the  limits  of  the  empire  opened 
to  your  conquests;  in  vain,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  will  you 
see  the  enlargement  of  that  which  you  name  scientifically  the  circle 
of  your  learning  and  your  knowledge:  beware  ;  if  your  soul  stops 
there,  it  restrains  itself  within  limits  less  than  itself;  far  greater 
than  all  this  is  one  single  thought  of  hers,  one  sole  wish,  one  single 
aspiration  which  she  breathes;  this  extent,  immense  as  it  may  be, 
is  small  in  comparison  with  her  ambitions;  and  in  the  circle  of 
your  knowledge,  large  as  it  is  becoming,  she  feels  herself  straitened 
still.  The  universe,  and  all  that  space  wherein  she  walks  fro;n  stars 
to  stars,  or  from  suns  to  suns,  are  for  her  as  a  prison;  a  prison, 
cold  and  low,  from  which  she  must  escape  if  she  would  mount  to 
her  true  eminence,  and  attain  in  the  sense  of  the  infinite  her  legiti- 
mate growth. 

'*Men  of  material  progress,  ah  I  I  beseech  you,  lower  not  the 
ambition  of  the  human  soul  to  the  measure  of  your  own  ambitions. 
Suffer,  suffer  this  captive,  imprisoned  in  matter,  to  wing  her  flight 
towards  the  region  of  her  true  greatness  ;  suffer  her  to  mount  on 
hijjh,  to  contemplate  the  eternal,  the  immutable,  tlie  infinite  ; 
guided  by  reason  and  by  faith,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love,  suffer 
her  to  follow  that  generous  flight  which  makes  her  mount,  by  ad- 
vances in  greatness,  towards  the  greatness  of  God.  If  you  concen- 
trate her  ambitions  there,  what  matters  the  counting  of  numbers, 
the  calculating  of  space  and  analyzing  of  matter  ;  the  dissecting 
of  bodies  or-  inventing  machines  ;  the  weighing  of  atoms  or  the 
weighing  of  suns  ;  the  measuring  a  grain  of  sand  or  the  measuring  a 
world,  what  matters  it  ?  Great  as  all  this  appears,  great  as  it  is, 
the  soul  finds  not  herein  her  true  measure,  nor  science  her  tru9 
mission.  Science  even  the  most  vast,  tlie  most  complete,  in  this 
order  of  things,  is  no  longer  that  which  it  ought  always  to  be,  an 
enlargement  of  the  soul.  Directed  altogether  to  what  belongs  to  the  infe- 
rior world,  science  lowers  instead  of  elevates  tlie  soul  ;  and  in  the 
fascination  of  intellects  at  the  sight  of  their  own  discoveries,  you 
behold  everywhere  the  development  of  debasing  tendencies  ;  and 
by  a  contradiction  whose  mystery  cannot  escape  us,  you  see  the 
abasement  of  souls  march  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  science." 
—pp.  202  5. 

Bold  words  for  a  generation  which  idolizes  material 
science  !  Bnt  as  true  and  as  seasonable  as  they  are  bold  ! 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  true  progress  of  man  will 
not  only  elevate  the  soul  by  truth,  it  will  also  expand  the 
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lioart  by  love.  Now  the  inevitable  effect  of  an  undue 
development  in  material  life  is  a  hardeninj^  of  hearts  and  a 
decrease  of  charity.  Our  age  talks  loudly  about  fraternity 
as  well  as  material  progress,  forgetting  that  the  latter  is 
essentially  directed  to  the  development  of  the  lower  and 
the  egoistic  part  of  man.  What  in  fact  do  we  see  around 
us?  On  one  side  the  favourites  of  this  world  making 
rapid  strides  in  wealth,  rustling  in  silks  and  gold;  on 
the  other  side  an  increasing  multitude  clothed  in  rags, 
whose  labour  provides  wealth  for  the  few,  and  who  are 
rendered  doubly  miserable  by  all  that  material  progress 
displays  before  their  eyes,  and  all  that  egoism  withholds 
from  their  desires.  Any  thoughtful  mind  may  well  tremble 
to  contrast  with  past  days,  now  called  barbarous,  the  pre- 
sent far  greater  selfishness  and  luxury  of  our  rich,  and 
along  with  it  the  greatly  increased  neglect  of  our  poor.  If 
no  further  proof  is  required,  we  can  turn  with  sickening 
heart  to  our  own  very  neighbours  left  to  languish  on  beds 
of  sickness  for  days,  before  some  empty  forms  are  gone 
through  to  obtain  the  parish  doctor.  But  any  thoughtful 
mind  may  discover  instances  enough  that  a  day  of  great 
material  progress  is  not  a  day  of  increase  of  love  for  God's 
poor,  loudly  as  it  may  make  its  boasts  of  universal  frater- 
nity. And  side  by  side  with  this  advance  in  luxury,  creeps 
on  stealthily  an  enfeeblement  of  soul ;  till  the  strong  manly 
vigour  firm  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  justice  is  under- 
mined, and  expediency  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  To 
look  round  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  where  are  our 
eyes  to  rest  on  a  hero  sacrificing  himself  for  the  right? 
Where? — In  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  among  those 
who  rally  round  him  !  But,  alas!  among  the  prominent 
governments  of  the  day,  here  is,  perhaps,  the  solitary  ex- 
ception ;  for  though  we  render  all  honour  to  the  noble 
young  Austrian  Emperor,  individually,  he  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  government  he  has  inherited, 
and  whose  reform  he  is  earnestly  seeking. 

Thus,  an  exaggerated  material  progress  gives  birth  to 
three  vices  radically  opposed  to  real  progress,  viz.,  an 
abasement  of  thought,  a  hardening  of  heart,  and  an  en- 
feebling of  the  will,  undermining  those  three  elements  of 
the  education  and  advance  of  humanity  ; — elevation,  ex- 
•pansion,  and  strength  of  character.  It  is  plain  then  that 
the  decline  of  society  must  be  the  result,  if  material  pro- 
gress is  not  kept  in  the  proper  place  assigned  to  it  by  Pro- 
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vidence  in  the  hariiiouioas  development  of  the  human 
faculties  ;  and  its  proper  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
lowest  place.  But  far  be  it  from  Christianity  to  faH  into  the 
error  of  condemning  the  due  and  legitimate  development 
of  materal  progress  and  of  human  industry.  Industry  is  a. 
duty,  and  as  it  were  a  law  of  human  life.  In  the  words  of 
St.  Benedict  to  the  sadhearted  Gaul,  she  says  to  man, 
**  Ecce  labora  et  noli  contristari !"  She  bids  him  further 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  to  invoke  the  divine 
blessing  on  his  conquests  over  nature,  whether  achieved  by 
compelling  the  electricity  of  the  lightning  to  his  service, 
or  otherwise  taming  the  elements  to  his  will. 

"  Christianity  wills  material  progress  as  a  means,  she  wills  it  not 
as  an  end  ;  she  wills  matter  as  a  slave,  she  wills  it  not  as  a  sove- 
reign ;  she  wishes  the  development  of  matter  as  a  normal  condition 
of  life,  she  wills  it  not  as  a  sovereign  ambition  of  life.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  uncreated  as  the  end,  the  possession  of  the  created  as 
the  means;  before  man  and  above  him  God  as  the  goal ;  below  man 
the  material  creation  given  him  as  a  means  whereby  to  ascend  to 
God ;  and  in  the  midst,  man  himself  carrying  along  with  him  mute 
nature  to  glorifj  God;  here  is  the  order,  such  as  Christian  preach- 
ing along  with  philosophical  reason  proclaims  it,  and  as  it  will 
defend  it  even  to  the  last." — p.  237. 

Christianity  in  willing  industry,  wills  not  that  it 
should  become  a  tyrant,  she  wills  not  that  body  and  soul 
should  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  mammon.  It  is  no 
great  mark  of  real  progress  when  the  amount  of  labour  be- 
comes such  as  well  nigh  to  absorb  the  higher  faculties  of 
its  people.  Industry,  which  is  not  Christian,  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  dangers  of  modern  society,  and  it  behoves 
us  one  and  all,  each  in  our  sphere,  to  use  our  utmost  en- 
deavour to  christianize  the  vast  population  around  us. 
Our  material  progress,  while  presenting  a  fair  show  on  the 
surface,  is  preparing  underground  a  volcano  well  nigh 
ready  to  burst.  And  why  ?  Not  because  industry  is  an 
evil,  but  because  industry  has  been  made  everything  and 
Christianity  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  only  remedy, 
the  only  hope,  is  the  vigorous  effort  of  eacli  individu- 
ally, and  of  all  collectively,  (especially  of  those  who 
have  workmen  in  their  employ,)  to  promote  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  principles  and  tlie  observance  of  Christian 
duties  among  all  over  whom  we  have  influence,  and  in  all 
places  where  we  can  gain  access.  And  the  work  must 
begin  by  personal  self-denial  and  the  practical  exercise  of 
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II  true  fraternity  ;  what  we  possess  must  not  be  for  enjoy- 
ment, but  so  far  as  in  us  lies  for  the  succour  of  the  more 
needy,  and  above  all,  the  one  object,  the  one  maxim  to  be 
imprinted  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  that  of  others,  must  be 
the  great  end  of  all  creation: — Ad  majorem  Dei  Gloriam  ! 
Thus  may  a  Christian  impulse  be  given  to  the  vast  mass  of 
human  industry,  so  as  to  render  it  truly  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  real  progress.  But  without  moral  advance  to- 
wards perfection  all  progress  must  turn  to  decay,  all  man's 
efforts  and  inventions  only  prove  the  instruments  of  his 
ruin.  This  holds  good  with  science,  art,  society,  and  every 
thing  in  which  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Our  age  is  preeminently  an  age  of  progress  in  intellect, 
and  the  intellect,  when  illumined  from  above,  is  the  very 
light  given  by  God  to  guide  man  in  the  path  of  his  true 
destiny.  But  without  moral  progress  or  advance  in  good, 
there  is  no  real  intellectual  progress  or  advance  in  truth. 
It  was  through  man's  fall  that  his  intellect  became  dark- 
ened. ''  Wisdom,"  says  the  Scripture,  *'  will  not  enter  into 
a  malicious  soul,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sins." 
Not  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  without  virtue  to  know 
anything,  nor  for  the  human  mind  even  in  a  state  of  vice 
to  seize  isolated  disjointed  truths ;  but  such  knowledge  will 
only  lead  astray  because  it  will  be  apart  from  that  immu- 
table eternal  absolute  truth  which  comes  direct  from  God, 
and  in  which  all  is  harmonious  and  in  due  place.  There 
is  one  more  learned  than  all  the  world's  philosophers ; 
more  ingenious  than  her  cleverest  engineer ;  more  intel- 
lectual than  the  most  fascinating  of  her  writers ;  and  yet 
his  dwelling  is  the  exterior  darkness.  Who  among  men  has 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Satan  ?  What  caused  Lucifer 
to  fall,  from  his  height  and  become  the  prince  of  dai-k- 
ness?  It  was  sin.  Evil  is  essentially  darkness,  and  there 
can  be  no  real  intellectual  progress  apart  from  progress 
in  good.  When  God  would  send  one  of  His  severest  chas- 
tisements on  the  nations.  He  gives  them  up  to  the  learned 
without  a  conscience,  who,  under  pretence  of  intellectual 
progress,  lead  the  applauding  but  deluded  multitude  to 
greater  and  greater  darkness,  and  to  catastrophes  rendered 
the  more  fearful  from  the  deceptive  lurid  light  of  a  mis- 
guided reason. 

The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  art.     We  have  heard 
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it  said  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  modern  art* 'was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  religion 
by  the  discovery  that  the  early  and  pious  Catholic  artists 
possessed  some  power  which  he  (then  a  Protestant)  could 
not  command,  and  which  he  felt  must  be  in  their  religion. 
Most  certainly,  to  contrast  even  the  noblest  works  of 
pagan  art  with  those  of  the  ages  of  faith,  is,  as  it  were,  to 
set  the  vivid  personification  of  what  is  earthly  and  sensual 
opposite  to  a  type  of  angelic  nature.  Art  is  preeminently 
a  ministry  which  may  be  used  either  in  the  service  of 
heaven  or  hell.  It  will  derive  its  inspirations  from  one  or 
the  other,  and  by  giving  them  expression  will  draw  men 
onwards  towards  their  source,  whichever  it  may  be.  An 
artist  has  a  high  and  a  powerful  vocation  and  priesthood  ! 
Woe  to  him  who  debases  and  profanes  it!  No  hand  more 
powerful  than  his  for  the  furtherance  of  all  real  progress, 
none  more  powerful  for  evil.  Real  progress  will  develope 
art,  and  give  it  a  true  direction ;  but  art  alone  is  not  pro- 
gress; it  may  even  become  the  instrument  of  the  most  fla- 
grant corruption. 

There  is  another  progress  which  is  especially  the  pur- 
suit of  our  age,  social  progress.  There  are  those  who 
make  the  good  or  the  ill  of  man  to  depend  on  the  political 
and  social  institutions  among  which  his  lot  is  cast ;  and 
they  justify  a  revolution  even  against  the  most  sacred  of  au- 
thorities on  the  plea  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  chose  their 
own  government  and  enforce  their  own  idea.  But  would 
that  these  reformers  would  begin  by  reforn\ing  themselves  ! 
Man's  perfection  depends  not  upon  human  institutions,  but 
the  perfection  of  human  institutions  depends  upon  man. 
Change  your  political  and  social  constitutions  as  often  as 
you  please,  if  there  is  neither  virtue  in  men's  souls  nor 
life  in  their  hearts,  you  will  make  no  progress ;  or  even 
supposing  that  for  the  moment  you  succeed  in  creating 
the  most  perfect  social  machinery  without  giving  virtue 
to  the  people  ;  the  result  will  be  but  slavery  in  the  end. 
Such  a  people  may  cry  out  for  liberty,  and  may  obtain  for 
themselves  freedom  from  restraint,  but  each  of  their  pas- 
sions will  become  a  tyrant  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
neighbours,  and  social  servitude  will  be  the  end  of  their 
moral  corruption.  Even  if  this  servitude  arises  not  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  multitude,  it  will  arise  in  the  person  of 
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some  despot.  If  man  will  not  learn  to  rnle  liimself,  he  will 
inevitably  be  rnled  by  another.  There  is  no  social  pro- 
gress apart  from  moral  progress. 

It  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  same  in  society,  in  art,  in 
science,  in  every  conceivable  branch  of  human  life; 
without  advance  in  virtue  and  the  perfecting  of  man's 
higher  nature,  there  is  no  real  progress;  there  is  but 
decline. 

•  "  On  the  contrary,  with  moral  Progress  all  rises,  all  ascends,  all 
advances  in  order,  to  the  progressive  conquest  of  destiny.  Virtue 
by  itself  does  not  teach  science;  but  it  implants  in  man  that  which 
advances  him  far  in  science,  the  sense  of  the  true,  and  the  liglit  of 
great  thoughts.  Virtue  by  itself  teaches  not  the  arts;  but  it  gives 
that  which  prepares  illustrious  artists,  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  great  things.  Virtue  by  itself  teaches 
neither  politics,  nor  legislation,  nor  administration  ;  but  it  gives  to 
man  that  whicli  prepares  great  legislators  and  true  statesmen,  the 
sense  of  justice,  and  self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  mankind."-— 
p.  322. 

*'  Be  men  priests  or  be  they  soldiers,  be  they  men  of  business  or 
of  literature,  be  they  men  of  the  court,  the  cottage,  or  the  cloister; 
be  they  princes,  workmen,  or  religious  ;  if  they  are  virtuous  they 
are  men  of  Progress,  worthy  in  reforming  themselves  to  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  reforming  humanity.  This  is  the  standard  of  the 
future:  the  future  belongs  to  him  who  has  the  wisdom  to  bear  it." 
^p.  324, 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  first  volume  of 
Father  Felix.  Shall  we  be  reproached  with  devoting  the 
whole  of  our  article  to  this  volume  alone  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  we  have  rather  abridged  than  reviewed  it,  except 
in  the  occasional  remarks  which  it  suggested.  But,  the 
principles  expressed  by  the  Reverend  Father  are  so  deep 
and  so  true,  his  ideas  are  so  elevating  and  so  full  of  food 
for  thought,  that  neither  the  omission  of  what  is  so  in- 
teresting, nor  the  substitution  of  mere  matter  of  our 
own,  would,  we  conceive,  have  sufficiently  fulfilled  our 
task.  A  task  of  no  slight  importance,  for  look  around 
us  where  we  will,  the  one  prominent  need  of  our  day 
is  a  guiding  principle  of  action.  It  seems  as  if  public 
men  were  no  longer  judged  by  their  principles,  but  by  the 
popularity  of  their  cause,  their  external  watchwords,  their 
success,  and  their  talents.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  popularity  of  the  present  Italo-Sardinian  movement, 
which  is  a  perfect  stain  and  blot  on  the  page  of  history? 
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How  otherwise  account  for  the  popularity  of  the  lawless 
Garibaldi,  and  the  utter  setting  at  defiance  of  all 
moral  principles  of  action  in  the  popular  judging  of  these 
cases  ?  Men  seem  now-a-days  madly  bent  on  destroying 
and  uprooting.  Powerless  to  build  up,  they  possess  the 
brute  force  and  courage  ueedfnl  to  overturn.  The  grand- 
est spectacle  of  moral  greatness  which  the  world  possesses, 
our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  is  the  object  of  the  bitterest 
hatred,  not  only  to  the  ribald  mob,  but,  shame  that  it 
should  have  to  be  spoken,  to  statesmen  who  rule  amongst 
us ;  and  that,  because  he  refuses  to  lend  his  august  sanc- 
tion to  the  nniversal  cry  for  the  levelHng  of  every  barrier 
of  right  which  opposes  the  headstrong  movement  of  the 
age.  But,  God  be  praised !  in  his  case  at  least,  we  can 
still  point  to  a  government  which  holds  right  to  be  right 
and  wrong  to  be  wrong ;  to  a  ruler  prepared,  if  God  calls 
him,  for  a  martyr's  death,  but  who  will  never,  by  God's 
grace,  stoop  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  iota  of  principle  at  the 
shrine  of  the  idol  expediency.  God  be  praised.  He  has  left 
on  the  earth  that  rallying  point  of  all  that  is  good  and 
great,  the  rock  of  Peter !  God  be  praised,  He  has  left 
some  true  hearts  on  the  earth  to  cluster  round  that  throne  ! 
May  they  increase  more  and  more,  for  he  who  gathereth 
not  with  that  chair  scattereth.  It  is  a  day  when  men  seem 
taking  their  sides  for  a  desperate  sirnggle.  It  is,  then, 
pre-eminently  and  especially  a  day  in  which  we  have  need 
to  be  reminded  that  all  the  glitter  of  the  Progress  we  see 
around  us  is  utterly  worthless,  and  tends  but  to  decay  and 
ruin,  except  so  far  as  it  will  stand  the  refiner's  test : — is  it 
or  is  it  not, — *'  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam?" 

With  this  glorious  motto  of  St.  Ignatius  we  had  intended 
to  conclude;  when  accidentally  taking  up  the  Morning 
JStar  of  July  7th,  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  following  para- 
graph, which  we  extract  as  a  most  lamentable  but  apt 
illustration  of  the  evil  principles  at  work  around  us,  be- 
neath the  smiling  surface  of  a  pretended  progress : — 

•'On  Thursday  evening  Count  Rudio,  so  well  known  as  being 
connected  with  the  late  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Clarke  presided.  The  Count  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  conspi- 
racy in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  appreliended.  Alluding  to  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  he  said 
there  was  but  one  man  who  had  the  power  of  checking  the  success 
of  Garibaldi,  and  that  was  Louis  Napoleon;  but,  if  England  would 
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only  continue  to  give  Italy  lier  moral  support,  she  was  quite  able 
to  defend  herself.  He  (the  count)  had  attetnpted  tyratniicide  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  the  punishment  of  a  great 
crime.  As  his  hearers  well  knew,  the  attempt  was  defeated,  and 
his  brave  friend,  Orsini,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  modern 
hero  spared  him  (the  speaker)  as  a  cat  spared  a  mouse — only  to 
torture  it.  No  tongue  could  describe  the  sufferings  he  underwent, 
and  liow  he  survived  he  could  not  tell.  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
giving  a  narrative  of  Iiis  escape  from  the  penal  settlement  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned,  and  his  journey  to  England.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  seat  amid  loud  cheers." 

Is  this  our  boasted  Progress  ?  Is  England  coming  to 
this?  That  her  prominent  towns  hold  meetings  to  favour 
assassination,  and  her  citizens  assemble  to  listen  to  the 
hideous  tale  of  guilt  avowed  and  gloried  in,  from  the  very 
lips  of  the  culprit,  a  convict  escaped  from  punishment  most 
merited  as  an  accomplice  in  the  foul  attempt  to  murder  a 
sovereign  ?  The  unhappy  man  boasts  before  his  audience 
that  he  ''attempted  tyrannicide  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  the  punishment  of  a  great  crime.''  No 
matter  what  may  be  thought  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
we  say  it  speaks  ill  for  the  cause  of  Progress  when  mei 
make  bold  to  dispense  with  the  most  sacred  commands  o 
God,  and  when  a  sovereign's  life  is  held  to  be  at  the  mere, 
of  those  who  dislike  his  rule,  and  would  murder  him  for  a; 
idea.  It  is  bad  enougii  to  witness  the  blindness  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  the  inhorcirt  evil  and  wickedness  of  the  cause  of 
which  Garibaldi  is  at  present  the  hero.  But  in  such  meetings 
as  this  we  find  a  new  and  a  lower  depth  of  degradation. 
After  all,  our  countrymen's  ideas  of  Italian  matters  are 
founded  in  great  measure  on  ignorance,  gross  misconcep- 
tions, and  the  falsehoods  with  which  they  have  been 
crammed  ;  moreover  there  is  naturally  attached  a  degree 
of  fascination  to  the  wild  daring  of  an  adventurer  such  as 
Garibaldi.  True,  it  is  bad,  very  bad  that  these  things 
should  be  allowed  to  hide  the  foulness  of  a  cause  so 
diabolical ;  but  yet  it  is  still  worse,  to  find  a  would- 
be-murderer  openly  haranguing  an  English  audience, 
glorying  in  his  shame,  and  greeted  with  loud  English 
cheers.  What  a  fearful  moral  corruption,  what  imminent 
danger  to  religion  and  society  such  a  fact  discloses ! 
This  evil,  no  doubt,  arises  prinuirily  from  the  removal  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  faith  and  the  loosening  of  the 
great  moral  principles  of  action.   ^Men  have  lost  the  sense 
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of  personal  responsibility  and  the  fear  of  God  and  judf^- 
ment.  Heaven  and  hell  no  longer  influence  their  hopos 
and  fears ;  their  notions  of  sin  are  formed  from  the  corrupt 
maxims  and  measured  by  the  false  standards  of  human 
society  and  human  respect.  Here  lies  the  root  of  the  evil, 
but  it  is  fostered  and  a  thousand-fold  increased,  nay,  in 
many  minds  even  produced,  by  the  talented  and  taking 
ephemeral  publications  of  the  day.  What  other  result  can 
be  expected  from  the  fact  of  a  host  of  writers,  endowed 
with  talents  of  the  first  order,  pandering  to  the  vilest  pas- 
sions, exciting  the  worst  feelings,  and  sowing  broadcast 
the  most  pernicious  principles  under  a  specious  seeming 
garb  which  passes  for  virtue  and  philanthropy  ?  Such  are 
the  signs  of  our  Progress  in  literature !  These  writings 
are  devoured  with  avidity  by  an  eager  multitude,  and 
society  sooner  or  later  must  reap  the  fruits.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  fearful  evil  can  be  met.  The  only  real 
remedy  is  to  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  re-chris- 
tiauize  the  nation,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  to  win  souls 
bnck  to  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are,  of  why  they  are  in 
this  world,  and  of  the  future  which  awaits  them.  Like  St. 
Paul  before  the  Roman  governor,  the  preacher  must  treat 
with  them  ''of  justice  and  chastity,  and  of  the  judgment 
to  come,''"'*'  and  we  must  pray  with  all  our  hearts  that  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  may  be  largely  diffused  among  our  mis- 
sionaries. But  their  work  would  be  greatly  assisted  if 
some  means  could  be  found  to  promote  the  freer  issue  and 
the  wider  circulation  of  a  sound  popular  literature,  though 
this  cannot  be  done  without  an  effort. 

The  world  and  the  devil  are  good  paymasters  m  their 
own  bad  coin.  The  writers  in  their  servico  have  their 
pockets  filled,  and  their  poison  brings  them  gold.  Not  so 
with  him  who  takes  up  his  pen  in  the  service  of  God  !  A 
religious  English  Catholic  must  write  at  a  loss,  or  hold  his 
peace.  Doubtless  we  have  many  able  and  willing  to 
supply  the  crying  need  for  good  and  clever  books,  but  they 
want  the  moans ;  they  cannot  afford  to  publish,  though 
they  may  be  ready  enough  to  supply  the  matter  at  a  trivial 
remuneration.  We  fear  that  too  few  Catholics  who 
have  wealth  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  Catholic 
literature ;  surely  much  more  might  be  done ;  its  sale 
is  limited,  'and  till  we  get  a  market  for  good  books  we 
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cannot  look  for  the  supply.  May  wo  not  venture  to 
urge  the  vast  importance  of  this^  subject?  Cannot 
something  be  done?  Are  we  all  doins:  our  best?  It  is 
only  by  a  combination  of  individual  efforts  that  the  work 
can  be  accomplished,  and  we  plead  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  our  poor  authors,  though  that  would  be  a  good 
plea,  but  we  plead  for  the  sake  of  God  Himself,  we  ask 
that  when  so  much  is  said  for  the  devil,  at  least  some 
voices  may  be  enabled  to  make  themselves  heard  on  the 
side  of  God  and  truth.  Could  we  not  combine  to  render 
the  publication  of  good  books  and  of  cheap  but  sound 
literature  more  easy  ?  No  doubt  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties, but  God  can  enable  us  to  surmount  them  all.  Si 
Deus  pro  nobis,  quis  contra  nos?  We  know  that  to  human 
eyes  the  devil's  work  is  easier  far  than  ours,  for  he  h?is 
corrupt  human  nature  on  his  side  ;  he  has  but  to  add  his 
breath  to  that  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  the  poisoned 
sheets  of  print  flow  readily  down  the  very  stream  whose 
current  we  have  to  stem.  Still  God  is  with  us  !  Magna 
est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit  !  We  have  a  stirring  war  cry, 
and  none  who  remain  true  to  it  can  fail  of  victory  : — Ad 
Mnjorem  Dei  Gloriam ! 


Art.  Vr. — An  Introduction  to  the  llhloTy  of  Jurisprudence.  By 
Denis  Caulfiold  ilerou,  L.  L.  D.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son,  18G0. 

NEXT  to  that  of  Theology,  the  study  of  Jurisprudence 
is  the  most  important  to  man  ;  and  when  divested  of 
a  portion  of  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  nomenclature, 
with  which  most  writers  on  the  subject  have  surrounded 
it,  it  becomes  also  one  of  the  most  interesting.  ••  Obedience 
to  authority  is  commendable,  and  indeed  imperative,  but 
no  man  is  forbidden  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
human  authority  is  based,  or  to  question  the  prudence  or 
the  justice  of  any  human  mandate  or  institution.  The 
laws  of  God  alone  admit  of  neither  hesitation  nor  inquiry, 
and  the  ultimate  end  of  investigation  of  the  laws  of  men 
is  simply  to  satisfy  the  enquirer  that  those  laws  are  framed 
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in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Eternal  Jnstice,  and 
have  their  spring  and  source  in  the  great  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting wisdom. 

The  natural  law,  according  to  Paley,  is  that  science 
Avhich  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.  It 
derives  whatever  force  it  possesses  from  its  presumed 
concordance  with  the  will  of  God,  and  its  power  is  limited 
hy  its  coincidence  with  that  Will.  Alan's  first  duty,  and 
the  daily  study  of  every  man  who  desires  to  please  his 
Creator,  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  will  of  God,  and,  hav- 
ing ascertained,  to  do  it  with  all  his  might.  By  the  proper 
application  of  the  faculties,  natural  and  supernatural,  ^iveu 
him  hy  God,  man  can  always  discern  his  duty;  and  the 
strength  to  perform  that  duty  will  never  be  wanting  to  him 
who  asks  it  from  Him  who  is  the  source  of  Power.  Were 
it  possible  for  man  to  live  alone,  the  law  of  nature,  aided 
by  those  of  Revelation  and  the  Church,  would  suffice  for  his 
guidance ;  but  as  he  cannot  do  so,  some  system  of  laws  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  communities,  and 
the  conduct  of  those  communities  towards  each  other, 
becomes  necessary  ;  and  the  consideration  of  such  laws,  to 
which  the  name  of  Positive  has  been  given,  forms  the 
pi'oper  object  of  the  study  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  first  principles  of  Jurijiprudence  resulted  from 
common  consent  and  Natural  JLavv.  Legislation  simply 
confirmed,  altered,  or  extended,  but  never  abrogated  the 
first  principles.  A  system  of  positive  laws  never  existed  in 
a  nation  coevally  with  its  origin ;  for  nations,  Avhen  first 
formed  are  usually  barbarous,  and  do  not  possess  the 
leisure  or  the  knowledge  to  provide  systems  of  laws  suited 
to  their  growing  wants.  Systems  of  general  law  are  the 
fruits  of  experience,  and  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
learned  and  the  wise ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
every  such  system  has  had  its  origin  as  customary  law, 
and  has  been  foi-med  into  positive  legislation  to  give  it 
permanence  and  uniformity. 

Laws  may  be  thus  divided — declaratory,  directory,  re- 
medial, and  prohibitory  and  penal  laws.  The  first  declare 
what  the  law  shall  be  ;  the  second  lay  down  rules  of  con- 
duct, or  point  out  remedies ;  the  third  redress  a  private 
injury,  or  remedy  a  public  inconvenience;  and  the  fourth 
prohibit  certain  things  to  be  done  or  omitted,  under  a 
penalty  or  vindicatory  sanction. 

The  same  rule  of  interpretation  is  not  to  be  uniformly 
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applied  to  all  these  laws.  The  great  maxim  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  is,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  followed.  That  inten- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  from  the  words,  the  context,  the 
subject  matter,  the  effects  and  consequences,  and  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  law,— these  latter  again  are  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  and  from  the 
motives  apparent  therein.  Words  are  to  be  understood 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  and  in  that  meaning  which  is 
attached  to  them  in  popular  use,  save  where  such  a  mean- 
ing is  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  connection.  The 
meaning  of  technical  terms  is  to  be  ascertained^  by  the 
sense  which  is  attached  to  them  in  the  art  or  science  to 
which  they  belong.  The  context  and  the  preamble  of  a 
statute  are  of  great  use  in  determining  the  sense  in  which 
particular  words  are  used  ;  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
law  must  also  be  considered,  for  it  can  never  be  presumed 
that  words  repugnant  to  the  subject  matter  have  been 
designedly  used  by  the  legislature.  In  like  manner  if  the 
effect  and  consequences  of  a  particular  construction  would 
lead  to  absurdity,  or  to  a  deduction  apparently  opposed  to, 
or  inconsistent  with,  the  objects  of  the  law,  some  construc- 
tion which  harmonizes  with  the  general  design,  must  be 
sought  for  and  followed.  Not  that  the  effect  and  conse- 
quences, be  they  what  they  may,  are  ever  to  be  permitted 
to  destroy  the  enactment, — they  must  simply  aid  in  the 
exposition  of  the  law,  which,  once  clearly  expressed,  must 
be  followed.  The  spirit  of  the  law  must  also  be  regarded, 
but  in  subordination  to  the  words,  and  so  as  not  to  control 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
Common  Law  that  all  statutes  upon  the  same  subject,  or 
having  the  same  object,  are  to  be  interpreted  together,  and 
as  if  they  were  in  fact  but  one  statute.  The  Common 
Law  is  to  be  regarded  as  it  stood  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  statute,  not  only  for  the  exposition  of  terms,  but  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  mischief  and  of  the  remedy, 
and  thus  guide  in  the  interpretation.  ^  In  doubtful  cases 
the  power  of  the  Common  Law  will  prevail,  and  the 
statute  not  be  construed  to  repeal  it.  It  follows,  hence, 
that  where  a  remedy  is  given  in  a  particular  case,  it  is  not 
to  be  held  to  extend  so  as  to  alter  the  law  in  other  cases. 
Remedial  statutes  are  those,  the  object  of  which  is  to  re- 
dress grievances  and  injuries  to  person  or  personal  rights 
and  property  in  civil  cases.     These,  as  well  as  statutes. 
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whicli  concern  the  public  good,  are  to  be  construed  liber- 
ally, the  words  being  taken  in  their  largest  sense,  so  far  as 
the  context  permits,  and  the  mischief  to  be  provided  against 
justifies.  Penal  statutes  and  those  enacted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  are  invariably  construed  strictly;  and  where 
the  words  are  doubtful  the  person  accused  is  entitled  to 
the  narrowest  exposition.  There  are  numerous  other  rules 
for  the  construction  of  statutes  whicli  have  acquired  the 
force  and  authority  of  maxims,  and  the  great  object  and 
scope  of  these  is  certainty  in  interpretatiou.  This  hasty 
consideration  of  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  statutes 
leads  us  to  the  enquiry  how  far  a  system  of  codification, 
reducing  all  law  to  positive  and  direct  enactments,  is  prac- 
ticable and  politic.  In  the  early  stages  of  society  there 
were  but  few  positive  laws.  The  Justinian  Code  was  not 
a  system  promulgated  and  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the 
nation,  but  on  the  contrary  was  formed  when  the  Roman 
grandeur  was  declining,  and  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
rules  and  principles  derived  from  the  decisions  of  judges, 
and  from  the  general  experience.  The  nation  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  it  was  ever  destined  to  do,  and  the  codi- 
fication of  its  laws  was  unquestionably  an  indication  of  its 
maturity.  This  appears  equally  true  of  France  as  regards 
the  Code  Napoleon. 

In  the  work  before  us  this  portion  of  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence  is  discussed  in  the  fourth  chapter  with 
ability  and  discernment.  In  the  first,  an  introductory 
chapter,  the  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
social  sciences.  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  and  Jurispru- 
dence are  discussed ;  in  the  second  the  science  of  Ethics 
is  considered  in  its  relation  to  Jurisprudence,  and  the  third 
is  devoted  to  Political  Economy.  The  fourth  chapter 
enters  upon  the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  and  after  point- 
ing out  the  distinction  between  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence, 
glancing  at  the  theory  of  the  development  of  sympathy, 
and  lucidly  and  fully  defining  the  terms  of  the  science,  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  Political  Jurisprudence,  Taxation,  the 
duties  of  Government,  the  Divisions  of  Jurisprudence^ 
Codification,  and  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence. 

Codification  is  at  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  vexed 
questions  in  Jurisprudence,  and  Mr.  Heron  thus  writes : 

"  Codification  is  attended  with  many  dangers.  There  is  the  risk 
of  error  in  definitions.     There  is  the  risk  of  perpetuity  being  glvuu 
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to  ilioso  errors  by  the  legislative  enactment,  so  as  to  preclude  their 
correction  upon  discovery,  as  under  the  present  mode  of  admin- 
istering the  Common  Law  in  England.  Definitions  in  a  statute 
may  be  useful  when  they  contain  a  command,  or  a  prohibition, 
when  their  object  is  to  determine  acts,  which  individuals  are  bound 
to  perform,  or  to  abstain  from;  but  when  they  have  no  other  object 
than  to  make  known  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  useless  and 
dangerous,  and  should  be  left  to  science.  In  Codification  tiiere  is 
also  the  danger  of  cramping  the  development  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  retarding  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced rules  of  justice  more  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  and 
the  progress  of  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  codify  the  laws  of  a 
nation  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  change  will  be  necessary.  The 
rights  of  the  different  classes  of  Society  are  continually  changing, 
and  the  narrowness  of  human  wisdom  cannot  foresee  the  cases 
which  time  discloses.  Nor  does  the  conversion  of  Common  Law 
into  Statute  Law  render  it  absolutely  certain.  It  is  still  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  ambiguous  construction,  arising  from  the  natural  imper- 
fection of  language  as  the  representative  of  thought  and  from  the 
imperfect  use  of  language.  But  by  arrangement  and  classification 
tlie  disadvantages  of  the  accumulations  of  books,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  may  be  diminished.  The  Statute  Law  may  bo 
improved  by  a  more  scientific  method  of  enactment,  and  the  skilful 
use  of  appropriate  language.  The  carelessness  of  former  legi?h.- 
tion  may  be  remedied  by  a  strict  definition  of  terms,  and  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  judicial  phraseology  as  having  d  fixed  and  gener- 
ally recognized,  if  not  technical  meaning.  The  wants  of  society 
are  so  varied,  the  communication  of  men  so  active,  their  interests 
so  multiplied,  and  their  relations  so  extended,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  legislator  to  foresee  all.  In  the  materials  which  particu- 
larly fix  his  attention  there  is  a  crowd  of  details  which  escape  him, 
or  which  are  too  contradictory  or  fleeting  to  become  the  object  of  a 
legal  test.  It  is  impossible  to  chain  the  action  of  time,  to  oppose 
the  course  of  events,  or  to  prevent  the  insensible  change  of  manners. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  in  advance  what  experience  alone  can 
reveal.  A  code,  however  complete  it  may  appear,  is  no  sooner 
finished  than  a  thousand  unexpected  questions  present  themselves 
to  the  magistrate.  Laws  once  digested  remain  as  they  have  been 
written.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  never  repose,  thej  always  act; 
and  this  movement,  which  never  stops,  and  the  efi'ects  of  which  are 
differently  modified  by  different  circumstances,  produce  at  each 
instant  some  new  combination,  some  now  fact,  some  new  result. 
Many  things  are  then  necessarily  abandoned  to  the  empire  of  cus- 
tom, to  the  discussion  of  learned  men,  and  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  judges.  The  duty  of  the  law  is  to  fix,  with  enlarged  views,  the 
general  maxims  of  Right,  to  establish  principles  fertile  in  their  con- 
sequences, and  not  to  descend  into  the  detail  of  the  questions  which 
may  arise  from  each  matter.     It  is  for  the  magistrate  and  tiie 
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lawyer,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  to  direct  the  appli- 
cation of  them.  Hence,  amongst  all  polished  nations,  in  addition 
to  the  laws  made  by  the  legislature,  a  store  of  maxims,  denisions, 
and  doctrines,  is  daily  promulgated  by  practice  and  by  judicial 
duties.  The  professors  of  the  law  are  reproached  witii  having 
multiplied  subtleties,  compilation?,  and  commentaries.  This  re- 
proach may  be  well  founded.  But,  what  art,  what  science  does 
not  deserve  it?  Must  a  particular  class  of  men  be  accused  of 
what  is  only  the  general  tendency  of  the  human  mind?  There 
are  times  when  we  are  condemned  to  ignorance,  because  we  have 
not  books;  there  are  others  where  instruction  is  difficult  because 
we  liave  too  many.  Excess  in  commentary,  discussion,  and  author- 
ship is  to  be  pardoned;  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  this  if  we 
reflect  on  the  innumerable  ties  which  bind  citizens.  Tliere  is  a 
constant  development  and  a  successive  progression  of  the  object 
with  which  the  magistrate  and  the  jurisconsult  are  obliged  to 
busy  themselves.  The  course  of  events  modifies  in  a  thousand 
ways  the  social  relations.  lie  who  blames  subtleties  and  commen- 
taries becomes  in  an  individual  cause  the  subtle,  fastidious  com- 
mentator. It  would  be,  without  doubt,  desirable  that  all  matters 
should  be  regulated  by  laws.  But  in  default  of  a  precise  text  on 
each  matter,  an  ancient  usage,  constant  and  well  established,  an 
uninterrupted  current  of  similar  decisions,  an  opinion  or  a  received 
maxim,  holds  the  place  of  law.  When  we  are  directed  by  nothing 
that  is  established  or  known,  when  we  treat  of  an  absolutely  novcd 
fact,  we  ascend  'to  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  Benthani 
enumerates  four  conditions  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  code  of  laws 
and  which  ought  to  be  regarded  in  its  decisions.  The  first  condition 
of  the  code  should  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
It  should  have  for  its  end  the  general  interest;  and  if  this  condition 
has  been  satisfied  in  the  political  code,  that  is,  in  the  code  which 
establishes  the  different  powers  of  the  state,  it  will  be  easy  to  fol- 
low it  up  in  all  other  branches  of  legislation.  The  second  condition 
is  integrality,  that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  complete,  or  in  other 
words,  embrace  all  the  legal  obligations  to  wliich  a  citizen  should 
be  subjected.  The  third  condition  is  imperfectly  expressed  by  the 
word  method.  Bentham  means  by  this,  not  only  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  clearness  of  style,  but  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
allow  all  those  interested  in  it  easily  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
law.  All  that  is  included  under  this  comprehensive  head  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word,  Cognoscihility,  that  is  to  say,  the  Law  should 
have  a  great  aptitude  to  he  known.  Tliere  is  no  one  word  which 
can  express  the  fourth  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  a  body  of  laws. 
The  meaning  must  be  conveyed  by  a  periphrasis.  Each  law  should 
le  accompanied  by  a  commentary  or  exposition  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  law  is  founded,  showing  what  relation  it  bears  to  general 
utility.  This  Commentary  is,  as  it  were,  a  justification  of  the  law; 
justifiability  of    the  law   would  perhaps  be   the   proper   word  to 
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express  this  characteristic  of  good  laws,  since  those  only  are  good 
for  which  we  can  give  good  reasons.  A  Code  of  Laws  is  like  a  vast 
forest,  the  more  it  is  divided  the  better  it  is  known.  The  first 
principle  of  division  in  a  code  consists  in  separating  laws  of  univer- 
sal interest  from  those  of  special  or  individual  interest.  There  are 
some  laws  with  which  every  man  should  always  be  acquainted  ;  and 
others  which  are  only  required  on  certain  occasions;  in  other  words, 
there  are  laws  of  a  permanent,  and  others  of  a  temporary  and  occa- 
sional interest.  The  penal  code  is  the  first  in  importance.  All  human 
actions  which  are  the  object  of  law  are  necessarily  included  in  it. 
What  is  called  the  civil  law  is  only  a  collection  of  explanations,  or 
in  other  words,  an  exposition  of  what  is  contained  in  the  penal. 
Thus,  the  penal  code  prohibits  from  taking  an  article  of  property 
to  whicii  the  taker  has  no  right ;  the  civil  code  explains  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  which  give  such  right,  or  make  anything  property. 
The  penal  code  forbids  adultery,  the  civil  treats  of  all  that  concerns 
the  marriage  state,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  man  and  wife." 

These  are  sound  views,  tersely  and  nervously  ex- 
pressed. 

The  second  book  opens  with  an  able  and  interesting 
sketch  of  Grecian  Political  Philosophy,  and  of  the  labours 
and  teachings  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle,  and 
comes,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  consider  that  wonderful 
eflort  of  ancient  public  intellect,  the  Roman  Law. 

"The  early  Roman  Law,"  writes  Mr.  Heron,  *'is  a  type  of  the 
blending  of  the  popular  and  technical  elements  which  exist  in  all 
laws.  The  whole  Roman  law  originally  existed  only  by  custom. 
Custom  is  converted  into  law  when  it  begins  to  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  Right,  when  the  neglect  to  observe  the  custom  disap- 
points the  general  expectation,  and  when  the  state  employs  force 
to  punish  the  violation  of  the  custom.  All  law  is  originally  custo- 
mary law.  And  the  legal  force  of  custom  is  derived  from  the  com- 
mon consciousness  of  the  people,  that  they  expect  the  things  to  be 
done  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  are  usually  done  by  those  amongst 
the  community  who  strive  to  do  right.  The  early  Roman  law  is 
characterised  by  that  religious  solemnity  which  is  found  in  the 
legislations  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  recent  states. 
Ceremonies  are  found  invariably  in  early  laws,  they  are  all  origi- 
nally symbolical,  but  of  many  in  time  the  meaning  is  forgotten. 
Symbolical  forms  which  at  first  have  a  deep  religious  meaning,  are 
finally  used  only  to  excite  attention  and  impress  the  memory.  The 
necessity  which  lawyers  feel  for  the  fixing  of  the  memory  when 
in  the  progress  of  time  they  disregard  the  religious  element  in  law, 
leads  to  the  introduction  of  the  technical  system.  In  Rome  there 
gradually  arose  a  technical  branch  of  law  regulating  all  legal  pro- 
cedure; hence  sprung  the  class  of  technical  lawyers,  hence  arose 
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the  demand  for  legal  reform,  and  the  first  Codification  of  the  Roman 
Law.  The  first  government  of  Rome  was  composed  of  an  elective 
King,  a  Council  of  Nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
We  have  few  records  of  the  laws  of  the  Kings,  nor  is  it  of  any 
advantage  to  waste  learning  upon  the  fragments  of  those  laws 
which  have  been  compiled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Roman  kings  contained  the  record  of  the  origin  of  a  nation  or  of  a 
change  of  government  by  which  an  ancient  civilized  race  aided  in 
the  formation  of  the  Roman  people.  According  to  the  history 
which  we  have,  the  prevalence  of  insolvency  and  the  severity  of  the 
laws  of  debt,  created  great  discontent  amongst  the  Plebeians,  and 
they  conspired  against  the  Patricians  for  relief  against  oppression. 
The  general  discontent  finally  led  to  a  proposal  for  a  revision  of  the 
laws,  and  Livy  and  other  Roman  historians  tell  the  mythical  story 
that  a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed  to  visit  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  and  to  transcribe  the  laws  of  Solon.  Tiie 
three  envoys  returned  in  the  year  after  their  appointment.  The 
plan  of  reforming  the  government  and  legislation  of  Rome  com- 
menced. All  the  great  ofiices  of  state  were  abrogated  for  a  year, 
and  the  entire  government,  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial, 
was  vested  in  a  council  of  ten,  to  prepare  a  code.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Decemvirs  compiled  a  code  from  the  written  Greek 
laws  and  the  Roman  unwritten  customs.  They  inscribed  these 
laws  on  ten  tables,  which  were  exhibited  in  public,  and  revised  by 
the  sages  of  the  city.  Tliese  laws  were  then  sanctioned  by  the 
senate  and  the  vote  of  the  people  in  their  Assembly.  We  liave  iQ^if 
authentic  records  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of  the 
Decemvirs  in  the  first  year  became  tyranny  in  the  second  year. 
The  story  of  Virginia  is  familiar  to  the  world.  Cicero  makes  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  ten  tables  of  the  first  Decemvirs  and  the 
two  tables  of  the  second  Decemvirs.  He  says  the  laws  of  the  latter 
were  unjust.  And  he  mentions  as  a  novel  hardship  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians.  How- 
ever, the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  always  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  legal  right,  and  t!iey  were  all  mentioned  with  equal 
reverence  down  to  the  latest  period  of  Roman  history.  They  were 
regarded  equally  by  Livy  and  by  Cicero  as  the  foundation  of  all 
public  and  private  right." 

If  the  influence  of  Grecian  Art  be  still  fully  felt,  no  less 
plainly  is  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Law  perceptible  in 
all  modern  codes.  The  Roman  Law  did  not  perish  with 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  on  the  contrary  extended  its  in- 
fluence and  dominion,  though  for  a  time  it  fell  into  obscu- 
rity. Before  modern  governments  had  been  established, 
it  was  in  force  through  the  Roman  Empire,  in  Enroi)e, 
and   the  Goths,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards,  and   other 
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Teutonic  tribes,  incorporated  into  their  new  constitutions 
a  lari^e  part  of  the  pnbHc  hiw  of  Rome.  This  authority 
diminished  as  new  species  and  tenures  of  property  sprang 
into  existence,  and  the  spread  and  progress  of  the  feudal 
system  helped  to  extinguish  the  Roman  Law.  Towards 
the  ead  of  the  11th,  and  in  the  12th  century,  Irnerius  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  science  of  Law,  by  drawing  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto  buried,  the 
Law-books  of  Justinian;  and  the  whole  of  Europe  received 
with  avidity  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Scholars  flocked  iu 
large  numbers  to  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities,  to  study 
law,  and  eventually  the  French  school  of  law  was  founded 
by  Alciali,  a  Milanese  lawyer  of  eminence  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  succeeded  by  several  able  French  jurists, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Cujas,  considered  by 
Mr.  Heron  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  historical 
school  of  law,  Doneau,  Dumoulin,  and  L'Hopital. 

The  odium  so  frequently  attached  by  the  generality  of 
men  to  the  name  of  Nicholas  Machiavelli  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  modern  vulgar 
adage,  of  which  we  need  but  to  quote  the  first  words — 

*'  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name '*     Most  of  those  whom  we 

hear  daily  speak  in  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  Machia- 
vellian policy  of  such  and  such  a  person,  know  nothing  of 
the  history  of  him  from  whom  this  name  of  a  supposed 
system  has  been  derived.  Of  those  who  know  anything 
of  Machiavelli  many  are  mistaken  in  their  view  of  the 
scope  and  aim  of  his  writings.  That  there  is  some  part 
of  *'  the  Prince"  which  can  hardly  be  defended  or  excused 
is  true ;  but  that  the  sole  object  of  this  able  treatise  is  the 
instruction  of  despotism  in  the  art  of  perpetuating  its  ex- 
istence by  fraud,  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  "  Machia- 
velli," says  Mr.  Heron,  *'  in  his  public  conduct  was  upright 
and  honourable ;  but,  because  amongst  his  own  discoveries 
in  political  science  he  scientifically  treated  of  the  opinions 
current  in  the  fashionable  morality  of  the  day,  he  has  been 
gibbeted  by  posterity." 

His  "  discourses  upon  the  first  ten  books  of  Livy"  is 
intended  to  point  out  the  causes  which  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  a  republic,  and  those  which  sap  those  foun- 
dations and  ruin  the  structure.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
gathered  hence  to  prove  that  Machiavelli  loved,  or  wished 
to  flatter,  tyranny  ;  throughout,  the  **  Discourses"  breathe 
the  pure  spirit  of  freedom.   /*  The  Prince"  has  been  often 
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translated.  Catariiio,  Bishop  of  Consa,  was  probably  the 
originator  of  the  idea  that  the  Prince  was  intended  to  in- 
struct tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppression.  Bayle,  and  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  in  his  anti-MachiavelH,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  That  the  Prince  was  not  a  satire,  even  of  the 
most  covert  kind,  we  think  is  plain.  The  tone  of  the 
work  thronghout  is  serions,  and  no  trace  of  satire  is  percep- 
tible. Macanlay  is  of  opinion  that  Machiavelli  was  simply 
the  exponent  of  the  generally  received  maxims  of  the 
time,  and  probably  had  he  lived  in  these  days  he  wonld 
have  recommended  very  different  means.  As  a  man  his 
character  was  simple  and  npright,  and  the  inscription  over 
his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence,  was 
not  ill  deserved. 

"  Tanto  nomiiii  nullum  par  elogium." 

With  no  alloy  of  regret  at  anything  he  has  ever  written, 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Hardly  in  the  whole  range  of  English  history  can  a  cha- 
racter be  found  so  near  perfection  as  that  of  More.  Pene- 
trated by  his  own  convictions  of  right,  he  was  perhaps 
hardly  tolerant  enough  of  the  differences  of  opinion  of 
others;  bnt  with  this  slight  blemish,  the  fault  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  both  in  his  life  and 
in  his  death  of  martyrdom,  almost  a  perfect  man.  His 
Utopia  displays  an  intellect  in  advance  of  its  time,  and 
some  of  the  principles  advocated  by  it  are  yet  but  slowly 
gaining  ground. 

John  Bodin  is  ranked  by  Mr.  Heron  as  the  first  of  the 
political  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born 
in  Angers,  and  practised  with  little  success  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Paris.  In  1566  he  published  "  Methodus  ad  facilem 
Historiarum  Cognitionem,''  in  1568  a  dissertation  on 
Money,  and  subsequently  his  great  work  **  Livres  de  la 
Republique.''  Of  this  work  Thuanus  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  praise,  and  indeed  its  reputation  spread  rapidly  through 
Europe,  and  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Latin  and 
English.  As  an  instance  of  the  curious  combination  of 
learning  and  ignorance,  of  large  and  little  views  often  found 
in  men,  we  may  mention  that  Bodin  wrote  a  treatise  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  VVierus,  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove 
the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  brought  upon  himself  the 
retributive  justice  of  a  suspicion  of  being  himself  a  magi- 
cian. 
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Having  analysed  and  criticised  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
of**  the  jndicious"  Hooker,  of  which  Pope  Clement  VHL 
said,  **  there  are  in  it  snch  seeds  of  eternity  as  will  con- 
tinue till  the  last  fire  shall  devour  all  learning/'  our 
author  hrings  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
to  the  illustrious  name  of  Bacon. 

"Lord  Bacon,"  writes  Mr.  Heron,  "unquestionably  was  the  first 
in  modern  times  who  conceived  a  true  idea  of  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence.    But,  immersed  in  public  duties,  and  in  other  branches 
of  human  learning,  he  had  no  leisure  to  compose  a  complete  work 
on  the  subject  of  law.     Nor  did  he   compose   any  work  on  govern- 
ment or  international  rights  and  duties  ;   those  lofty  themes  which, 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  had  employed  the  pens  of  Suarez  and 
Bodinus,   and   were  soon  to  be  illustrated  by   Grotius.     The  juridi- 
cal tracts  which    he  has  left,  namely,  the  Proposal  to  King  James 
of  a  digest  to  be  made  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  Proposal 
for  amending  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  Tractatus  De  Fontibus 
Juris,  are  mainly   concerned  about  the  laws  of  procedure,  or  those 
laws  which  Bentham  terms  adjective  in   contradistinction  to  the 
substantive  laws,  whose  execution  they  acomplished.     In  these  cer- 
tainly Bacon   lajs  down   the  principles  of  codification  which,  long 
neglected  by  the  technical  lawyers  of  England,  at  length  were  cul- 
tivated  with   minutest  accuracy  by   Bentham,  and  in  the  present 
century   were    first  applied   to  our  criminal  law,   by   Sir    Robert 
Peel.     The  unfinished   tract  termed  the  New  Atlantis,  was  plainly 
suggested  by  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     In  it  is  exhibited 
the   model  of   a  college,   instituted  for  the  interpreting  of  nature, 
and  the  producing  ^f  great  and   marvellous  works  for  the  benefit  of 
men.     It  also  was  Bacon's   design   to  have  composed  in  it  a  frame 
of  laws  the  best  suited  for  a  well  ordered  polity.     And  the  scheme 
of  the  whole  work   was  to  show  the  unbounded  progress  and  im- 
provement  open    to   mankind.     Dean    Swift's    voyage    to   Laputa 
ineptly  satirizes  a  great  portion  of  the  Atlantis.     The  conclusion  of 
the  Eighth  Book,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  is  well  known  to  con- 
tain a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  of  judicature.     Lord 
Bacon  devoted  only  a  small  portion  of  this  work  to  the  science  of 
law,  either  public  or  private.     The  portion  applicable  to  the  former 
is  the  short  Tractatus   De  Proferendis  Finibus  Imperii.     The  por- 
tion applicable  to  the  latter  is  the  Tractatus  de  Fontibus  Juris.     No- 
where do  we  find  more  profound  and  philosophic  views  concerning 
the  origin,  the  objects,  the   qualities,   the   progress,  the  revise,  the 
digested  compilation  of  human  laws.      It  is   very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  portion  of  the   work   was  never  completed,  and 
that  we  now  have  only  one  title  on  the  Certainty  of  Law.'' 

Mr.  Heron  then  proceeds  to  give  a  translation  of  the 
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"  Tractatus  de  fontibus  Juris/'  accompanied  by  valuable 
comments. 

Thomas  Campanella,  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and 
we  are  informed,  styled  by  his  countrymen  the  Bacon  of 
Italy,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  misfortunes  as  his  talents. 
A  voluminous,  but  inconsistent  writer,  weak  enough  to 
believe  in  magic  and  astrology,  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
rank  with  Bacon,  and  his  writings  are  rather  remarkable 
for  attacks  upon  the  systems  of  others  than  for  supporting 
and  establishing  original  views. 

A  considerable  space  is  very  justly  devoted  by  Mr. 
Heron  to  a  consideration  of  those  juridical  labours,  by 
which  the  great  Grotius  illuminated  the  I7th  century. 
His  work,  **  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,''  published  at  Paris, 
1625,  is  to  this  day  the  greatest  treatise  on  international 
law.  And  we  are  furnished  by  our  author  with  an  able, 
comprehensive,  and  clear  view  of  its  character  and  object. 

"  Grotius  gives  in  the  preface  bis  reasons  for  writing  liis  treatise 
De  Jure  Belli.  He  saw  throughout  the  Christian  world  a  licen- 
tiousness in  fighting  which  even  barbarians  would  be  ashamed  of — 
a  recourse  to  arms  upon  trivial  or  even  no  causes ;  and  once  they 
were  taken  up  no  regard  for  divine  or  human  law.  Hence  some, 
like  Erasmus,  had  denied  the  lawfulness  of  war,  to  a  Christian.  But 
this  had  been  injurious,  because  men,  discovering  things  that  have 
been  urged  too  far  by  such  philosophers,  are  apt  to  slight  their  autho- 
rity in  other  matters.  A  cure,  therefore,  was  to  be  applied  to 
both  these  cases,  as  well  to  prevent  believing  that  nothing,  as  that 
all  things  were  lawful.  He  was  also  desirous*to  promote,  by  his 
private  study,  Jurisprudence,  which  he  formerly  practiced  in  public 
employment,  this  being  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do,  unwor- 
thily banished  from  his  native  country,  which  he  had  honoured 
with  so  many  of  his  labours.  Grotius  defiiued  jurisprudence  as  the 
science  which  teaches  us  to  live  according  to  Justice,  and  he  defined 
Justice  as  a  moral  virtue  or  disposition  of  the  mind  to  do  what  is 
equitable.  This  definition  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  perusal  of 
his  works  on  international  laws.  His  first  care  in  the  treatise  "  De 
Jure  Belli"  was  to  refer  the  proofs  of  those  things  that  belong  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  to  some  certain  ideas  which  no  one  can  deny 
without  doing  violence  to  his  judgment.  Towards  the  proof  of  this 
law  he  made  use  of  the  testimonies  of  philosophers,  historians,  poets, 
and  in  the  last  place,  orators,  not  as  if  they  were  implicitly  to  be  be- 
lieved, for  it  is  usual  with  them  to  serve  their  own  party  or  argu- 
ment. But  when  many  men,  of  different  times  and  places,  unani- 
mously affirm  the  same  thing  for  truth,  this  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  universal  cause,  which,  in  such  questions  as  these,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  either  a  right  deduction  from  the  principles  of 
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nature,  or  else  some  common  agreement.  The  former  show  the  law 
of  nature,  the  latter  the  law  of  nations  ;  the  distinction  between 
which  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  language  of  these  testimonies, 
for  writers  are  prone  to  confound  the  two  expressions,  Jus  naturas 
and  Jus  gentium — but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  For  what- 
ever cannot  be  clearly  deduced  from  true  premises,  and  yet  appears 
to  have  been  generally  admitted,  must  have  had  its  origin  in  free 
consent.  Grotius  found  it  necessary  to  get  at  some  fixed  principle 
which  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  all  who  read  them. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  survey  the  divers  codes  of 
morality  and  of  general  law.  He  penetrated  into  all  the  sciences 
between  which  and  his  own  he  could  discover  any  analogy,  and  he 
examined  the  opinions  of  all  great  men,  of  whatever  class,  from 
which  he  could  extract  anything  like  a  community  of  sentiment. 
The  work  of  Grotius  has,  therefore,  for  its  support,  all  that  the 
philosophers,  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  critics  of  antiquity  or  of 
modern  times  can  furnish.  It  is  aided  by  all  the  lights  wliich  can 
be  drawn  from  the  famous  civil  law,  cleared  from  the  defects  and 
false  glosses  which  had  been  pat  upon  it  by  corrupt  or  ignorant 
interpreters  ;  above  all,  it  is  finally  connected  and  stamped  with 
authority  by  large  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church.'' 

,    And  again : 

"  In  the  first  book  after  premising  something  concerning  the  origin 
of  law,  Grotius  examines  the  general  question  whether  any  war  is 
just,  then  after  discussing  the  difference  between  a  public  and  pri- 
vate war,  he  explains  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  itself,  what 
people  may  have  it,  what  kings,  who  in  full,  who  in  part,  who 
with  a  power  of  alienating  it,  and  who  may  have  it  in  any  other 
manner.  The  second  book  undertaking  to  explain  all  the  causes 
from  whence  a  war  may  arise,  states  at  large  what  things  are  com- 
mon, what  proper,  what  right  one  person  may  have  over  another, 
what  obligation  arises  from  dominion  ;  what  is  the  rule  of  regal 
succession,  what  right  arises  from  covenant  or  contract,  what  is  the 
force,  and  interpretation  of  leagues,  what  of  an  oath,  both  public 
and  private,  what  may  be  due  for  damage  done,  what  is  the  sacred 
privilege  of  ambassadors,  what  the  right  of  burying  the  dead,  what 
the  nature  of  punishments.  The  third  book  treats  first  of  what  is 
lawful  in  war,  and  then  having  distinguished  that  which  is  done, 
with  impunity,  or  which  is  even  defended,  as  lawful  among  foreign 
nations,  from  that  which  is  really  blameless,  descends  to  the  several 
kinds  of  peace,  and  all  agreements  made  in  war.  Since  the  treatise 
is  entitled,  *  De  Jure  Belli,*  he  first  enquires  whether  any  war  be 
just,  and  then  what  may  be  just  in  that  war.  For  right  here  sig- 
nifies merely  what  is  just,  and  that  rather  in  a  negative  than  in  a 
positive  sense  ;  as  right  is  that  which  is  not  unjust.  Now 
that  is  unjust  which  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  society  of  per- 
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sons  enjoying  reason.  *  Nam,  Jus  hie  nihil  allud  quam  quod 
justum  est  significat,  idque  negante  magis  sensu  quam,  aiente,  ut 
jus  quod  iiijustum  non  est.  Est  autem  injustum — quod  natural, 
societatis  ratione  utentium  repuguat.'  So  Cicero  says  it  is  unna- 
tural to  take  from  another  to  enrich  oneself,  which  he  proves  thus, 
because  if  that  were  allowed  to  all,  human  society  and  intercourse 
must  necessarily  be  dissolved.  There  is  another  signification  of  the 
word  right — Jus — which  relates  to  the  person.  In  which  sense 
right  is  a  moral  quality  in  a  person  enabling  him  to  possess,  or  do 
something  justly.  This  right  pertains  to  the  person,  though  it 
sometimes  relates  to  the  thing  itself;  for  example,  servitudes  of 
land.  But  this  moral  quality,  when  perfect,  is  called  by  Grotius, 
faculty — facultas;  when  imperfect,  aptitude.  Civilians  call  a  faculty 
that  right  which  a  man  has  to  his  own.  But  Grotius  terms  such  a 
right,  a  right,  properly  so  called,  under  which  phrase  is  contained 
a  power  over  ourselves,  which  is  termed  liberty — a  power  over  others 
such  as  the  paternal — dominion  over  property  whether  complete  or 
incomplete,  as  usufruct,  pledge  or  the  right  of  creditors,  to 
whom  the  debt  is  due.  Aristotle  calls  aptitude  by  the  term  a^ta. 
Expletive  justice  regards  faculty  (facultas)  or  the  right  we  have  to 
our  own.  This  is  termed  by  Aristotle  orwaAAaKTiKTJ,  commutative, 
a  word  too  narrow  and  confined.  For  that  the  possessor  of  my 
property  should  restore  it  to  me  is  not  ^k  crwaAAay/xaros — and  yet 
pertains  to  this  species  of  justice.  Attributive  justice,  called  by 
Aristotle  SiavefjirjTLKr),  distributive,  respects  aptitude  or  worth, 
and  is  the  companion  of  those  virtues  that  are  beneficial  to 
others,  as  liberality,  mercy,  and  directing  prudence.  Natural  law 
is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  showing  the  moral  turpitude  or  moral 
necessity  which  exists,  in  any  act  according  to  its  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  a  rational  and  social  nature,  and  consequently 
that  such  an  act  is  either  forbidden  or  commanded  by  God,  the 
Author  of  Nature.  Jus  naturale  est  dictatura  rectse  rationis,  in- 
dicans  alicui  actui  ex  ejus  convenientia  aut  disconvenientia  cum 
ipsa  natura  rationali  ac  sociali  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem,  aut 
iiecessitatem  moralem,  ac  consequenter  ab  auctore  naturae  Deo 
talem  actum,  aut  vetari  aut  prsecipi.  As  a  definition  embracing 
the  whole  sphere  of  right  and  duty,  this  is  philosophically  correct, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  it  we  see  confounded  ethics  and  jurispru- 
dence. And  as  jurisprudence  only  embraces  those  duties  capable 
of  being  enforced,  we  must  hold  the  definition  of  Grotius  in  this 
respect  far  too  extensive.  Now  that  anything  is  or  is  not  right  by 
the  law  of  nature,  is  generally  proved  by  argument,  drawn  either 
from  what  goes  before,  or  from  what  follows.  The  proof  by  the 
former  is,  if  the  necessary  agreement  or  disagreement  of  anything 
with  a  reasonable  and  social  nature  be  shown.  The  proof  by  the 
latter  is,  when  that  is  inferred  to  be  a  part  of  natural  law,  if  not 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  at  least  very  probably,  which  is  believed 
to  be  such  amongst  all  nations,  or  at  least  the  most  civilized.     Yet 
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a  universal  effect  requires  a  universal  cause  ;  thus,  Hesiod  ^rjii-q 
SouTt?  irafXTrav  aTToWvrai,  rjVTiva  iroXXoi  Aaoi  <l>'qixLt,ov(TL ;  and  CiCero, 
*h\  re  consensio  omnium  gentium  jus  naturae  putanda  est.'  The 
argument  mentioned  bj  Grotius,  as  drawn  from  the  consent  of 
mankind,  although  by  far  the  most  important,  is  yet  to  be  taHen, 
with  certain  qualifications.  Men  pass  from  barbarism  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  civilized  life,  and  in  such  gradation  hold  different 
views  as  to  their  rights  and  duties.  The  science  of  jurisprudence 
•will  probably  be  one  of  the  last  to  arrive  at  perfection  over  the  world. 
But  we  observe  even  in  the  most  advanced  of  the  physical  sciences — 
that  of  astronomy — that  until  very  recent  times  most  erroneous 
views  prevailed  amongst  the  most  advanced  nations.  The  opinions 
which  a  nation  holds,  and  practises  in  politics  and  laws,  may  gene- 
rally be  taken  as  the  most  correct  and  advanced  which  are  possible 
for  them  in  their  then  state  of  progress.  And  such  opinions  give 
us  some  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Law,  but  certainly  do  not  afford  equal  assistance  in  our  prevision  as 
to  the  ultimate  development  of  Jurisprudence.  Voluntary  Law 
(Positive  Law)  is  either  human  or  divine.  This  Grotius  divides  into 
jus  civile,  and  jus  gentium^  whilst  he  erroneously  separates  from  the 
jus  civile  the  authority  of  a  father  over  a  child,  or  a  master  over  a 
servant.  A  state  is  a  perfect  society  of  free  men,  united  for  the 
sake  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  the  common  good. 
*  Est  autem  civitas  coetus  perfectus  liberorum  hominum  juris 
fruendi  et  communis  utilitatis  causa,  sociatus.'  The  law  of  nations 
derives  its  authority  from  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all,  or  at 
least  many  nations.  Its  proofs  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  un- 
written civil  law — continued  use  and  the  testimony  of  men  skilled 
in  the  laws.  Grotius  then  proceeds,  with  very  diffuse  proofs  to 
show,  that  to  make  war  in  certain  cases,  is  not  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Nature.  This  argument  he  illustrates  from  Eeason,  Sacred  His- 
tory, and  the  Consent  of  Mankind.  Concerning  force,  in  self- 
defence,  Cicero  gives  the  testimony  of  nature  herself.  •  Est  hseo 
non  scripta  sed  nata  lex,  quam  non  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimus, 
verum  ex  natura  ipsa  eripuimua,  hausimus,  expressimus  ad  quam 
non  docti,  sed  faoti,  non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  sumus:  utsi  vita 
nostra,  in  aliquas  insidias,  si  in  vim,  in  tela  aut  latronum  aut  inimi- 
corum  incidisset  omnis  honesta  ratio  esset  expediendse  salutis.'*  The 
similar  proofs  and  quotations  in  this  chapter  are  most  voluminous  ; 
but  except  for  those  who  uphold  the  quaker  theory  of  non-resistance, 
its  perusal  is  unnecessary.  The  first  and  most  necessary  division 
of  war  is  into  private  and  public.  A  public  war  made  by  him  who 
has  authority,  a  private  war  otherwise.  Private  war  is  not  wholly 
unlawful,  even  since  the  constitution  of  public  courts  of  justice. 
Though  it  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  peace  of  mankind  that 
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differences  should  be  examined  by  persons  unconcerned,  rather  than 
by  particular  men,  who,  biassed  by  self-interest,  do  only  that  which 
they  themselves  think  right.     Still  he  is  reported  innocent  by  the 
laws  of  all  known  nations,  who  by  arras  defends  himself  against  him 
that  assaults  his  life.     Of  public  war,  part  is  solemn  by  the  law  of 
nations,    and    part   less   solemn.      Two   things  are  requisite,     to 
make  a  war  solemn  by  the  law  of  nations.     First,  that  it  be  made 
by  the  authority  of  those  that  have    the  sovereign  power  in  tlio 
state  ;  and  then  that  certain  formalities  be  used.    What  constitutes 
sovereignty  is  then  discussed.     The  moral  power  of  governing  a 
state,  which  is  wont  to  be   termed   the  civil  power,  Thuoydides 
describes,  by  three  things,  when  he  calls  a  state   that  is  truly  a 
state,  avTovofxov  avToSiKov  avrorcA.^,  self-legislating,  self-judging,  self- 
taxing.     After  enumerating  and  reporting  some  other  definitions, 
Grotius  defines  that  power  to  be  supreme,  whose  acts  are  not  subject 
to  another's  power,  so  that  they  cannot  be  made  void  by  any  other 
human  authority  : — *  Summa  autem  ilia  dicitur,  cujus  actus  alterius 
juri  non  subsunt  ita  ut  alterius  voluntatis  humanse   arbitrio.irriti 
possint  redditi.'     Grotius  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
of  this   chapter  to  the  repetition  of  the    opinion  that  the  supreme 
power  is  always   in    the  people,    and  that  they  may  restrain   and 
punish  princes   for   their  mismanagement.      It   was  perhaps   im- 
possible   even    for    his     mind    to    emancipate    itself    from    the 
whole  current  of  authority  running  in   favour  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility  of    princes.      When  Grotius  wrote,   Charles   I.    reigued    in 
England,  and  Louis  XIII.  in  France.     Since  that  time  the  great 
revolutions  in  England   and   France   have   enlightened  the   mind 
of  Europe    on    the   natural  right   of    the    subject's  resistance  to 
oppression.     Nor  does  the  long  array  of  authorities  paraded  by 
Grotius  in  favour  of  non-resistance,  avail  against  the  common  sense 
of  society.     The  conclusions  of  political  science  are,  that  power  is 
entrusted  to  the  governors  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  that 
taxes  are  wages  paid  to  the  public  servants  in  exchange  for  security. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  Grotius  still  further  considers 
the  main  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  war 
against  their  sovereign.     He  says  it  is  allowed  by  all  good  men, 
that  if   the   prince  commands   anything  contrary  to  the   law  of 
nature  or  the  commands  of  God,  he  is  not  to  be  obeyed,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintains  with  abundant  argument  and  illustration,  that 
resistance  to  the  sovereign  power  is  unlawful  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
Hebrew  law,  and  the  Gospel.     Though  the  supreme  magistrate  may 
sometimes  through  fear,  anger,  or  some  other  passion,  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  path  of  justice  and  equity,  this  happening  but  seldom, 
should  be  passed  over,     A  more  dnficult  question  is  whether  the 
law  of  non-resistance  obliges  us  in  the  most  extreme  and  inevitable 
danger?     This  seems,   he  says,  to  depend  upon  the  intention  of 
those  who  first  entered  into  civil  society,  from  whom  the  right  is 
derived,  to   the  person  governing.     But  if  they  had  been  asked, 
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whether  thej  would  have  imposed  such  a  coudition  on  all  mankind 
as  death  itself,  rather  than  in  any  case  by  force  to  repel  the  insults 
of  their  superiors,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  say,  they  did 
design  it,  unless  with  this  caution,  that  such  resistance  could  not 
be  made  without  great  disturbance  in  the  state,  or  the  destruction 
of  many  innocent  persons.  Barclay  allowed,  that  the  people,  or 
the  nobler  part  of  them,  had  a  right  to  defend  themselves  against 
tyranny.  This  argument,  however,  refers  almost  entirely  to 
absolute  sovereigns.  For  he  proceeds  to  show  that  tliose  princes 
who  are  under  the  people — whether  they  at  first  receiveii  such 
a  power,  or  it  was  afterwards  made  so  by  agreement,  as  in  Sparta, 
if  they  offend  against  the  laws  or  the  people,  may  not  only  be 
resisted  by  force,  but,  if  it  be  necessary,  may  be  punislied  by. 
death,  as  it  befel  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king  ;  next,  if  a  king 
has  abdicated  his  government,  as  he  who  manifestly  forsakes  it, 
we  may  do  the  same  to  him  as  to  any  private  man  ;  but  he  that 
is  negligent  in  his  government  cannot  be  said  to  forsake  it. 
Grotius  admits  that  if  the  king,  directly  like  an  enemy,  design  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  whole  body  of  his  people,  he  loses  his  king- 
dom. For,  the  design  of  governing  and  the  design  of  destroying 
are  inconsistent  together.  He  then  considers  the  case  of  an 
usurper,  not  after  he  has  either  by  long  possession  or  agreement 
obtained  a  right  to  the  government,  but  so  long  as  the  case  of  his 
unjust  possession  continues.  Against  such  an  usurper  it  is  lawful  to 
rebel,  but  in  a  controverted  right  no  private  person  ought  to  deter- 
mine, but  to  obey  the  present  possessor.  There  is  no  other  just 
cause  of  war  than  an  injury  received.  He  first  treats  of  injury  to 
property.  Here  Grotius  apparently  leaves  the  main  plan  of  his 
work,  and  enters  into  a  long  disquisition  upon  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. A  thing  becomes  our  own  either  bj  the  common  right  of 
men,  or  by  our  individual  right.  And  fir?t  he  treats  of  that  which 
we  have  in  common  with  all  mankind.  This  right  relates  directly 
either  to  some  corporeal  things  or  to  some  individual  action.  Cor- 
poreal things  in  which  there  is  no  property,  are  either  incapable 
or  capable  of  being  appropriated  ;  which  that  it  may  be  the  better 
understood,  the  origin  of  property,  called  by  the  lawyers,  dominion, 
must  be  examined." 

Ill  more  modern  times  there  has  been  some  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Grotius's  **  De  Jure." 
Paley  and  Dugald  Stewart  are  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  who  have  refused  their  unquahfied  approba- 
tion, while  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  have  been  employed  in  its  praise.  Independ- 
ently altogether  of  the  remarkable  impulse  which  the 
publication  of  this  work  gave  to  the  study  of  Ethical 
science,  it  must  here  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a 
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great  mind  stored  with  varied  erudition,  and  justly  bal- 
anced by  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  natural  jus- 
tice. 

We  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers 
the  2nd  chapter  of  the  4th  Book  of  Mr.  Heron's  work,  in 
which  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  works  of  liobbes 
are  fully  discussed. 

Hobbes  probably  deserved  neither  all  the  censure  nor  all 
the  praise  with  which  his  opponents  and  admirers  have  re- 
spectively loaded  him.  Of  the  former,  some  content  them- 
selves with  a  vague  imputation  of  irreligion,  others  stig- 
matise him  as  an  atheist. 

Mr.  Heron  writes  :— 

"  Savignj  has  said  that  a  domaia  of  science,  like  law,  cultivated 
by  the  unbroken  exertions  of  many  ages,  is  for  the  present  time  a 
rich  inheritance.  There  is  not  merely  the  mass  of  truths  accom- 
plished, but  the  efforts  of  scientific  minds,  all  the  attempts  of  our 
predecessors,  whether  they  have  been  fruitful  or  failures,  are  either 
guides  or  warnings,  and  thus,we  are  enabled  to  labour  with  the 
united  strength  of  the  ages  that  are  past.  Were  wetlirough  indif- 
ference or  presumption  to  neglect  this  natural  advantage  of  our 
position,  and  to  abandon  to  chance,  the  influence  which  it  ouglit 
to  exercise  over  us,  then  should  we  throw  away  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage— the  indissoluble  substance  of  true  science,  the  community 
of  scientific  convictions,  and  the  living  progress,  without  which  that 
community  would  degenerate  into  a  dead  letter.  Thus,  although 
there  is  more  to  censure  in  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  than  we  should 
find  in  those  of  any  other  philosopher  who  has  written  so  much,  and 
so  well,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  importance  of  his  place  in  the 
history  of  jurisprudence.  Even  by  the  very  opposition  which  his  para- 
doxes excited,  progress  was  accelerated.  Against  Hobbes,  Harring- 
ton defended  liberty,  and  Clarendon  the  Protestant  Church ;  against 
him  Cudworth  insisted  upon  the  natural  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  whilst  Cumberland,  Shaftsbury,  Clarke,  Butler,  and 
Hutcheson,  are  all  arrayed  in  philosophical  antagonism  against  the 
author  of  the  Leviathan.  All  are  warned  by  his  errors,  and  even  in 
opposition  benefit  by  his  genius  and  industry.  But  though  Hobbes 
be  conderaned^for  having  in  his  political  system  represented  man 
as  an  untameable  beast  of  prey,  and  government  the  strong  chain  by 
which  he  is  kept  from  mischief,  his  theories  are  not  all  error  ;  suc- 
ceeding writers  have  derived  much  assistance  from  his  powers  of 
analysis,  whilst  his  idea  that  man  is  by  nature  solitary  and  selfish, 
that  the  social  union  is  entirely  an  interested  league,  has  been  ex- 
panded into  the  doctrine  of  utility,  and  though  in  some  instances 
pushed  too  far,  has  been  applied  with  success  to  the  theory  of  Pun- 
ishment by  Bentham." 
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The  coucliision  of  the  Leviathan  is  thus  quoted  by  Mr, 
Heron : 

*  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  whole  discourse,  nor  in  that  I  writ 
before  of  the  same  subject  in  Latin,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  con- 
trary either  to  the  Word  of  God  or  to  good  manners,  or  to  the 
disturbance  of  public  tranquillity.  Therefore  I  think  it  may  be 
profitably  printed  and  more  profitably  taught  in  the  universities,  in 
case  they  also  think  so  to  whom  the  judgment  of  the  same  belong- 
eth.  For  seeing  the  universities  are  the  fountains  of  civil  and 
moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the  preachers  and  the  gentry,  drawing 
such  water  as  they  find,  use  to  sprinkle  the  same,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  their  conversation  upon  the  people,  there  ought  certainly 
to  be  great  care  taken  to  have  it  pure,  both  from  the  renown  of 
lieathen  politicians  and  from  the  incantation  of  deceiving  spirits. 
And  by  that  means  the  most  men,  knowing  their  duties,  will  be  the 
less  subject  to  serve  the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  persons  in 
their  purposes  against  the  state,  and  be  the  less  grieved  with  the 
contributions  necessary  for  their  peace  and  defence.  And  the 
governors  themselves  have  the  less  cause  to  maintain  at  the  common 
charge  any  greater  army  than  is  necessary  to  make  good  the  public 
liberty  against  the  invasions  and  encroachments  of  foreign  enemies. 
And  thus  I  have  brought  to  an  end  my  discourse  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Government,  occasioned  by  the  disorders  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  without  partiality,  without  application,  and  without  other 
designs  than  to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutual  relation  between 
protection  and  obedience,  of  which  the  condition  of  human  nature 
and  the  laws  divine,  both  natural  and  positive,  require  an  inviolable 
observation." 

Mr.  Heron  thus  succinctly  sums  up : — 

"  Much  truth  exists  in  Hobbes'  Scheme  of  Politics.  It  is  not  easy 
to  controvert  the  proposition  that  in  the  original  phase  of  savage 
life  men  are  in  a  state  of  war,  or,  in  other  words,  employ  a  force  of 
every  kind  in  seizing  to  themselves  what  is  in  the  possession  of 
others.     A  personage  in  Platus  says, 

*  Homo  Homini  ignoto  lupus  est.'  :    vu        r 

And  this  opinion  is  certainly  true  of  all  who  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  civilization.  An  Indian  meeting  a  stranger  grasps  his  arm,  as 
surely  as  a  dog  in  a  country  house  barks  at  an  unusual  noise  or  an 
unexpected  guest.  In  most  languages  the  words  for  stranger  and 
enemy  are  originally  the  same.  Truth,  Honesty,  and  Benevolence 
are  seldom  found  developed  in  the  lowest  types  of  man,  nor  have 
such  tribes  more  affection  for  their  women  and  children  than  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  necessary  to  its  existence. 
Hobbes,  however,  ignored  that  if  selfishness  be  natural,  sociability 
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IS  also  natural,  benevolence  is  natural.  Men  do  good  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  for  the  happiness  of  doing  good.  Hobbes  trans- 
planted the  savage  with  all  his  original  evil  qualities  into  the  heart 
of  civilized  society,  and  imagined  that  civilization  for  such  persons 
could  be  maintained  even  bj  despotism.  The  theory  of  develop- 
ment was  unknown  at  that  age ;  Hobbes  supported  despotism, 
whether  exercised  bj  Charles  or  by  Cromwell,  lie  was  exasperated 
by  the  democracy  which  had  inspired  Milton.  It  may  be  admitted, 
that  taking  man  as  Hobbes  imagined  him  to  be,  the  only  proper 
government  is  a  despotism.  In  fact,  we  perceive  all  over  the  world 
that  despotisms  are  the  only  secure  governments  for  men  in  a  certain 
stage  of  civilization.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  how 
Hobbes  could  imagine  the  same  constitution  fit  for  Morocco  and 
for  England;  or  how  he  could  maintain  that  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  are  made  by  the  laws,  that  no  man  can  do 
amiss  who  obeys  the  sovereign  authority,  and  that  our  religion  must 
always  conform  to  that  of  the  state  in  which  we  live.  Neither  the 
doctrines  nor  the  errors  of  Hobbes  had  much  influence  at  the 
period  of  their  publication.  The  friends  of  Liberty  easily  over- 
threw his  paradoxes  ;  on  their  side  the  supporters  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Restoration  were  scandalised  at  the  theories  which  such  an 
auxiliary  furnished  them  with,  and  which  might  have  been  taken 
either  as  a  satire  upon  them,  or  as  an  apology  for  despotical  power. 
If  Machiavelli  were  immoral  without  knowing  it,  he  has  at  least 
balanced  the  inconvenience  of  his  own  theories  by  that  spirit  of 
history  which  has  made  his  works  a  School  of  Policy.  No  similar 
profit  could  be  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Hobbes." 

Spinoza,  Locke,  Puffendorf,  and  Leibnitz,  each  meet 
from  our  author  their  share  of  notice  and  commeut,  and 
the  fifth  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  writings  of 
Giambatista  Vico.  Of  this  remarkable  writer  but  a  small 
part  had,  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  work  under 
notice,  been  translated  into  Euglish;  and  Mr.  Heron  is 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  introduced  him  in  an 
English  dress,  or,  rather  given  us  the  substance  and  mar- 
row of  his  writings  on  jurisprudence.  In  his  ideas  with 
regard  to  Homer  and  Roman  history,  he  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  Wolf  and  Niebuhr. 

**  The  originality  of  Vico,"  says  Mr.  Heron,  "  has  been  traced  to 
one  single  thought,  the  creator  of  all  the  others,  that  civilizations 
proceed  from  the  idea  of  God,  like  rivers  from  their  source.  The  day 
when  Vico,  after  reading  Grotius,  and  seeking  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  society,  discovered  that  community  amongst 
men  arose  from  the  thought  of  God,  that  day  he  found  his  science. 
Whilst  the  civilians  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  and  later  still  even,  Rous 
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seau,  in  their  search  after  the  origin  of  society,  make  everything  de- 
pend upon  the  first  inventions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  Vico  leaps  at  one 
bound  to  the  conception  of  God,  and  this  thought  being  known,  soci- 
ety is  constituted.  Vico  sees,  like  Bossuet,  that  the  civil  world  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  Providence,  but  he  does  not,  like  him, 
stop  short  at  the  general  thought,  he  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  living  truth  ;  to  say  that  empires  are  moved  by  Divine  idea?,  ia 
to  remain  still  in  the  abstractions  of  Plato.  This  is  Vico's  precise 
originality,  it  is  that  of  which  he  is  the  least  conscious;  he  identifies 
unknown  to  himself,  the  divine  ideas,  the  warnings  of  providence 
with  positive  worship,  with  religions,  which  thus  become,  as  it  were 
so  many  partial  revelations  of  eternal  wisdom  in  the  city  of  space 
and  time." 

After  the  resume,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  our  author 
thus  concludes : — 

•*  Vico  then  concludes  that  there  is  a  great  community  of  nations 

founded  and  governed  by  God.     Wise  legislators,  the  Lycurgi,  the 

Soh)ns,  the  Decemvirs,  are  exalted  to  heaven  with  praises  for  having 

by  their  salutary  laws  founded  the  three  most  illustrious  cities  in  the 

world,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  which  lasted  but  a  short  time  in 

comparison  with  the  universe  of  nations,  ordered  with  such  order,  and 

founded  with  such  laws,  that  from  very  corruption  States  take  the 

form  by  which  alone  they  can  be  preserved.     This,  then,  is  the  design 

of  a  Sovereign  wisdom.    Divinity  ordains  the  plan.    Men  themselves 

have  made  this  world  of  nations.     But  they  have  made  it  under  tlie 

Will   of  an   infinite   Spirit,   often   different,    sometimes    opposed, 

and  always  superior  in  its  conceptions  to  the  particular  and  narrow 

views  of  man — which  narrow  views  yet  serve  an  end  more  grand, 

the  preservation  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth.     From  lust 

arises  marriage, — then  families.     The  Fathers  wished  to  exercise  the 

paternal  power  immediately  over  their  clients,  hence  arose  cities;  the 

reigning  orders  of  the  nobility  desired  to  abuse  their  seignorial  power 

over  the  plebeians,  and  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  laws 

which  made  popular  liberty  free ;  free  nations  desired  to  escape  from 

the  chain  of  the  laws,  and  they  came  under  the  sway  of  monarchs; 

monarchs  to  secure  themselves,  plunged  their  subjects  into  all  vices, 

and  thus  disposed  them  to  support  the  slavery  of  the  stronger  nations; 

nationswiahed  to  disperse  themselves,  and  they  preserved  their  remains 

in  the  desert,  whence,  asa  Phoenix,  to  arise  again.     All  this  has  been 

done  by  mind,  for  men  have  done  these  things  with  understanding, 

not  by  fate,  for  they  have  done  so  by  choice  ;  not  by  chance,  for 

the  return  of  the  same  causes  has  always  produced  the  same  effects. 

Hence  Epicurus  and  his  followers,   Hobbes  and  Machiavelli,  have 

been  wrong  in  attributing  to  chance  the   direction  of  the  world  ; 

Zeno  and  Spinosa,   in  attributing  it  to  fate;  Plato,  the  prince  of 

political  philosophers,  has  said  with  more   wisdom,   that  human 
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affairs  were  regulated  by  Providence.  And  the  Roman  juriscon- 
sults have  established  Providence  as  the  first  principle  of  the  natu- 
ral law  of  nations.  Vico,  in  the  foregoing  work  has  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  providence  gave  to  the  first  governments  of  the 
world  religion,  upon  which  alone  rested  the  state  of  families,  then 
that  religion  was  the  principal  firm  support  of  the  civil,  heroic,  or 
aristocratic  governments,  then,  that  it  served  as  the  means  bj 
■which  the  people  arrived  at  popular  governments,  finally,  that  in 
monarchical  governments  religion  became  the  shield  of  princes  ; 
hence,  that  when  nations  lost  religion  there  remained  to  them  in 
order  to  live  in  society,  neither  shield  for  defence  nor  means 
for  counsel,  nor  support,  nor  form.  The  Scienza  Nuova  concludes 
with  the  reflection  that  the  study  which  it  teaches  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  study  of  piety,  and  that  without  being  pious, 
we  cannot  be  wise." 

The  name  of  the  Marquis  Beccaria  will  be  for  ever 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  momentous  question 
of  Capital  Punishment.  Applying  himself  to  the  practical 
amelioration  of  the  law,  rather  than  to  the  discussion  of  its 
theories,  he  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  this  work,  and  although  the  views 
put  forward  in  it  have  received  the  confirmation  of  univer- 
sal experience,  the  punishment  of  death  still  disfigures  the 
statute  books  of  these  countries.  Progress  and  improve- 
ment have  been  made  in  every  other  direction.  The  pre- 
servation of  uneducated  and  erring  youth  from  permanent 
depravity  has  become,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  important  subjects  for  the  consideration 
of  our  legislators  and  jurists,  but  the  abolition  of  punish- 
ment by  death  has  not  received  its  due  share  of  public 
attention.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  question  ;  for  if  punishment  by  death  be 
in  itself  unjustifiable,  what  awful  consequences  ensue  from 
the  existing  law !  We  shall  devote  some  space  to  this 
topic. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God  alone.  He  gives  breath,  and 
when  it  pleases  Him  to  stop  that  breath,  no  earthly  power 
can  change  or  mitigate  the  sentence.  In  every  age  and 
every  peo[)le,  human  life,  therefore,  has  been  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  the  destroyer  of  life  as  the  greatest  criminal. 
In  England,  murder  alone,  practically,  is  punished  with 
death.  Not  a  voice  is  raised  in  favour  of  mercy  to  the 
detected  and  acknowledged  murderer.  By  breaking  into 
the  **  bloody  house  of  life'"  he  has  cut  himself  off  from  all 
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human  sj^mpatliy,  and  nniversal  indignation  and  execra- 
tion are  luirled  at  him  from  every  side.  We  cannot  won- 
der, therefore,  that  men  have  framed  the  severest  Laws  to 
punish  this  crime,  and  yet  there  appears  a  certain  incon- 
sistency in  making  death— m  the  infliction  of  which  tlie 
enormity  of  the  crime  consists — the  punishment  of  the 
crime  itself.  Every  consideration  which  tends  to  aggra- 
vate the  guilt  of  murder,  tends  likewise,  it  appears  to  us, 
to  deprecate  the  taking  of  the  murderer's  life.  If  the  poor 
victim  have  been  hurried  to  his  account,  with  all  his  imper- 
fections on  his  head,  the  guilty  wretch  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  his  sin;  if  repentance  has 
heen  denied  to  the  one  by  the  awful  suddenness  of  his 
"  taking  off,"  the  shadow  of  coming  death  falHng  on  the 
soul  of  the  other,  may  shroud  it  in  a  gloom  never  to  be 
dissipated  by  the  h'ght  of  grace.  The  short  interval  allowed 
the  criminal  between  his  sentence  and  its  execution  affords 
no  favourable  circumstances  towards  reconciliation  with 
God.  A  thousand  thoughts  flying  through^  the  brain  of 
the  condemned  wretch,  confuse,  and  sometimes  madden 
him.  Though  a  murderer,  he  may  not  be  a  man  entirely 
depraved;  ungovernablepassion,  frenzied  jealousy,  or  wild 
revenge  may  have  hurried  him  into  a  crime  deeply  repented 
the  next  instant ;  he  may  have  been  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  fond  father,  a  useful  citizen,  until  the  unhappy 
moment  of  his  offence  ;  and  near  his  prison,  or  far  away  in 
some  distant  and  peaceful  spot,  his  wife  and  children  may 
be  assembled  in  the  house  of  mourning,  mourning  for  him 
inclosed  in  a  living  tomb.  With  the  intense  bitterness  of 
the  thoughts  which  fill  his  mind  with  visions  of  those 
days  when  he  was  innocent  and  free,  some  aspirations  for 
pardon  and  mercy  from  above  may  perhaps  mingle,  but 
that  calm  and  holy  frame  of  mind  which  befits  a  man  upon 
the  threshhold  of  eternity,  are  not,  cannot  be  his,  and  the 
time  which  elapses  from  the  moment  of  his  condemnation, 
till  he  stands  upon  the  scaffold,  is  passed  either  in  a  stunned 
and  half  unconscious,  half  incredulous  state,  or  in  a 
wild  whirl  of  passionate  grief  and  rage. 

In  every  instance  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, a  man  is  condemned  to  death,  he  must  be  convicted 
on  either  positive  or  circumstantial  evidence.  We  are 
often  pained  at  the  present  day  to  hear  some  of  our  judges 
repeat  the  conventional  nonsense  as  to  the  certainty  and 
force  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  originated,  so  fur 
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as  our  research  enables  us  to  discover,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Bailer,  at  the  trial  of  Captain  Donnelhm,  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton.  His  words  are  these, — **  A 
presumption  which  necessarily  arises  from  circumstances, 
is  very  often  more  convincing  and  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  kind  of  evidence ;  it  is  not  within  the  reach  and 
compass  of  human  abihties  to  invent  a  train  of  circum- 
stances which  shall  be  so  connected  together  as  to  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt,  without  affording  opportunities  of 
contradicting  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  these  circum- 
stances." 

The  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  this,  that  a  true 
conclusion  can  with  more  certainty  be  drawn  from  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  connected  by  reasoning,  and  pointing 
by  the  same  reasoning  to  a  certain  conclusion,  than  from 
the  direct  evidence  of  persons  who  themselves  witnessed 
the  occurrences  in  question.  Circumstances,  it  is  urged, 
cannot  lie — but  the  narration  of  circumstances  is  obtained 
from  witnesses  who  may.  Again,  the  circumstances  may 
be  truly  stated,  and  the  application  of  the  circumstances 
may  be  wholly  false. 

From  one  circumstance  positively  deposed  to  by  a  wit- 
ness, the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  generally  obvious,  but 
the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  a  number  of  circum- 
stances is  not  always  equally  plain;  it  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  judgment — an  exercise  of  the  understanding, — 
the  single  circumstance  is  deficient  in  weight,  and  therefore 
of  limited  power;  the  chain  of  circumstances  possesses 
considerable  weight,  but  involves  the  serious  question  of 
applicability  to  the  issue. 

**  Probatio  per  evidentiam  rei,  omnibus  est  potentior,  et 
inter  omnes  ejus  generis  major  est  ilia,  qu3e  fit  per  testes 
de  visu,'^  says  Mascardius.     And  again. 

*'  Probatio  per  presumptiones  et  conjecturas  dici  non 
potest  vera  et  propria  probatio." 

Menochius,  who  displays  a  certain  degree  of  partiality 
for  this  kind  of  proof,  says,  nevertheless,  "  Probatio  seu 
fides  quae  testibus  fit,  coeteris  excellet."'^' 

And  this  is  surely  common  sense,  and  entirely  opposed 
to  the  absured  doctrine  that  circumstances  cannot  lie,  and 
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that  conjecture  is  superior  in  proof  to  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  argument  with  refer- 
ence to  capital  punishment,  we  may  admit  the  superiority 
of  circumstantial  evidence.  We  shall  show  presently  that 
circumstantial  evidence  has  so  frequently  misled,  that  it 
cannot  by  any  conscientious  man,  acting  upon  a  jury,  be 
received  with  sufficient  confidence  to  justify  him  in  taking 
away  human  life.  We  shall  show  that  it  has  misled  and 
deceived  in  cases  in  which  we  defy  the  most  acute  to  detect 
the  slightest  discrepancy ;  in  cases  in  which  it  not  only 
pointed  to  a  particular  individual  as  guilty,  but  appeared 
actually  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  innocence  ;  if  this 
be  so,  we  think  it  follows  that  it  will  be  always  unsafe  to 
convict  a  man  of  a  crime  involving  an  irreparable  and  final 
doom,  upon  purely  circumstantial  evidence;  and,  of  course, 
if  this  be  granted,  it  must  follow  that  it  will  be  less  safe  to 
convict  on  direct  evidence,  it  having  been  conceded  that 
direct  is  inferior  to  circumstantial  evidence.  But  assum- 
ing the  true  position,  that  of  the  great  inferiority  in  judicial 
proof,  of  circumstantial  evidence,  if  we  admit  that  convic- 
tions founded  upon  it  are  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
extreme  punishment  of  death  should  not,  in  such  cases,  be 
inflicted,  we  must  dispense  with  it  likewise  in  cases  in 
which  the  conviction  has  been  had  upon  direct  and  positive 
proof.  For  otherwise  the  public,  the  great  mass  of  whom 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  causes  leading  in  some 
cases  to  the  commutation,  and  in  others  to  the  execution,^ 
of  the  sentence,  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  power  of 
pardoning  was  capriciously  exercised,  and  confusion  and 
discontent  would  ensue.  Man  can  hardly  say  with  confi- 
dence that  he  is  certain  of  anything ,  the  proof  of  which 
depends  on  human  testimony.  Human  fallibility  is  uni- 
versally admitted ;  how  then  can  man  be  justified  in  inflict- 
ing on  his  fellow  man,  convicted  on  fallible  testimony,  a 
punishment  absolutely  final  and  wholly  irreparable  ?  Surely 
it  would  better  become  finite  beings,  liable  to  error,  and 
open  to  deception,  so  to  punish,  that  if  thereafter  it  should 
appear  that  they  had  unjustly  punished,  they  might  have 
it  in  their  power  to  afford  some  compensation,  however  in- 
adequate, to  the  victim  of  injustice.  Plainly,  they  cannot 
do  this  if  they  have  deprived  him  of  his  life.  Liberty  may 
be  taken  and  restored — wealth  may  be  supplied— and  even 
frail  reputation  may  be  repaired ;  but  the  spring  of  life  once 
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stopped^  must  cease  to  flow  for  ever — the  light  of  life'once 
extinguished  must  remain  for  ever  darkened — the  golden 
bowl  once  broken,  for  ever  disunited.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  Providence  had  permitted  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  cases  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer,  to  rebuke 
the  presumption  of  human  nature,  and  to  show  how  little 
its  most  perfectly  devised  schemes  of  investigation  and 
inquiry  are  fit  to  cope  with  the  mysterious  workings  of 
Omnipotence.  Surely,  if  men  reflected  sufficiently  upon 
the  awful  sanctity  of  life,  that  gift  of  Heaven,  the  confer- 
ring or  the  prolongation  of  which  has  never  been  in  the 
smallest  degree  delegated  to  man,  they  would  pause  ere, 
with  no  matter  what  solemn  forms  of  judicial  procedure, 
they  dared  to  arbitrate  upon  the  question  of  its  continuance 
or  its  ending. 

The  more  enlightened  and  better  educated  the  jury 
empanelled  to  try  a  capital  case,  the  greater  will  be  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  conviction  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Such  men  will  hardly  fail  to  have  read  some  of 
those  startling  instances  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  skilful  advocate  will  hardly  omit  to  urge  this  topic. 
The  result  will  almost  inevitably  be  wavering  and  indeci- 
sion, and  a  reluctance  to  condemn,  which  would  not  prevail 
were  the  punishment  following  on  conviction  less  extreme. 
It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust;  and  that  it  is  as  unfair  to  subject  a 
man  to  the  least  punishment  as  to  the  greatest  on  unsatis- 
factory proof  of  guilt;  true,  and  on  all  occasions  the  ac- 
cused should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  but  we  speak 
of  cases  in  which  the  mind  is  satisfied,  and  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  established;  but  in  which 
the  recollection  of  cases,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
comes  across  the  mind,  and  causes  a  man  to  pause  before 
he  commits  a  fellow  creature  to  a  punishment  which,  once 
inflicted,  is  complete  and  final,  and  which  no  earthly  power 
can  subsequently  mitigate  or  cancel. 

In  the  year  1742,  a  gentleman  on  his  road  to  Hull,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  was  waylaid  by  a  masked 
highwayman,  and  robbed  of  a  purse  containing  twenty 
guineas.  Having  accomplished  the  robbery,  the  high- 
wayman rode  off"  by  another  road,  and  the  gentleman  pur- 
sued his  journey  ;  but  being  naturally  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  occurrence,  he  went  but  two  miles  further  on 
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road,  mid  then  determined  to  stop  for  the  niofht  at  the  Bell 
Itui,  kept  by  one  James  Briinell.  Here  he  related  the 
circumstance  of  the  robbery,  adding  that,  as  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  mark  the  gold  which  he  carried  on  a  journey,  he 
had  a  clue  which  perhaps  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
robber.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Brunell,  the 
landlord,  entered  the  room  occupied  by  the  traveller,  and 
having  inquired,  in  the  usual  way,  after  his  comfort,  and 
condoled  with  him  upon  the  loss  of  his  property,  concluded 
by  expressing  his  conviction  that  he  could  point  out  the 
criminal.  He  went  on  to  say  that  his  suspicions  had  fallen 
on  one  of  his  own  waiters,  who  had  lately  made  a  consi- 
derable show  of  the  possession  of  money,  and  whom  he 
was  about  to  discharge  from  a  conviction  of  his  dishonesty ; 
that  he  had  that  evening  sent  out  this  man,  John  Jennings, 
to  change  a  guinea,  and  that  the  latter  had  returned,  sub- 
sequently to  the  arrival  of  the  traveller  at  the  Bell,  intoxi- 
cated, and  stating  that  he  had  been  unable  to  procure 
change.  That  he,  Brunell,  had  been  struck  by  the  idea 
that  the  guinea  returned  to  him  by  Jennings,  was  not  the 
identical  coin  which  had  been  given  him  to  get  changed,  and 
that  having  sent  Jennings  to  bed,  he  took  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  guinea,  and  satisfied  himself,  on  close  inspection, 
by  observing  upon  it  a  peculiar  mark,  that  it  was  not  the 
same.  That  this  circumstance  of  itself  did  not  at  the 
time  occasion  him  any  particular  anxiety,  as  Jennings  fre- 
quently had  gold  in  his  possession,  and  that  shortly  after 
he  paid  away  the  marked  coin,  handed  to  him  by  Jennings, 
to  a  person  who  had  resided  at  a  distance,  and  who  had 
since  gone  home.  That  having  subsequently  heard  the 
account  of  the  robbery,  as  given  by  the  traveller,  from  some 
person  who  had  been  present  at  the  narrative,  (he  having 
been  himself  absent  at  the  time,)  and  of  the  circumstance 
of  all  the  stolen  money  being  marked,  he  had  thought  it 
but  right  to  mention  what  had  passed,  and  to  take  steps 
for  the  detection  of  the  guilty  party.  The  traveller  re- 
ceived the  story,  and  the  landlord's  offered  assistance,  with 
thanks,  and  it  was  eventually  agreed  that  both  should  go 
up  softly  to  Jennings'  room,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
sound  sleep  into  which  intoxication  had  thrown  him,  to  in- 
stitute a  search  amongst  his  clothes.  It  was  done— his 
pockets  were  examined,  and  from  one  of  them  was  drawn 
forth  the  stolen  purse,  containing  precisely  nineteen  gui- 
neas, each  marked  in  a  manner  which  the  traveller  at  once 
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recognized.  Jennings  was  forthwith  aroused,  and  charged 
with  the  robbery,  which  he  firmly  and  positively  denied — a 
denial  utterly  vain  in  the  face  of  such  an  array  of  circum- 
stances. He  was  brouglit  to  trial.  His  master  deposed  to 
the  narrative  which  he  had  related  to  the  traveller  on  the 
evening  of  the  robbery — the  man  to  whom  he  had  paid 
away  the  guinea,  handed  back  by  Jennings,  was  produced, 
and  in  turn  produced  the  guinea  in  question,  which  the 

Erosecutor  identified  as  one  of  the  twenty  of  which  he  had 
een  robbed.  Of  what  avail  were  the  protestations  of  in- 
nocence made  by  the  unfortunate  Jennings,  in  the  face  of 
such  an  array  of  circumstances?  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
executed,  declaring  with  his  dying  breath  his  innocence  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

Within  one  year  that  innocence  was  established, — too 
late,  however,  to  repair  the  injustice  done.  Brunell,  the 
landlord,  and  principal  witness  against  Jennings,  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
robbing  one  of  his  guests,  in  his  own  house.  Smitten,  at 
last,  by  remorse,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
several  highway  robberies,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  for 
v/hich  the  unfortunate  Jennings  had  been  hanged.  It  ap- 
peared from  Brunell's  confession,  that  having  effected  the 
robbery,  he  reached  home  by  a  shorter  route  than  that 
taken  by  the  traveller,  and  found  on  his  arrival  a  person 
waiting  to  be  paid  a  trifling  account ;  not  having  sufficient 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  availed  himself  of  one  of  the  stolen 
guineas,  and  paid  and  dismissed  his  creditor,  and  then 
went  to  the  stables  to  groom  the  horse  from  which  he  had 
just  alighted.  ^  In  the  interim  the  traveller  arrived,  and 
narrated  the  circumstance  of  the  robbery,  and  of  the  stolen 
money  having  been  marked,  all  of  which  was  repeated  by 
some  of  the  parties  present,  to  Brunell  on  his  return  from  the 
stables  to  his  house.  Terrified  and  confounded,  and  par- 
ticularly alarmed  at  having  parted  with  one  of  the  marked 
coins  to  a  person  in  his  own  house,  and  to  whom  he  could 
not  possibly  apply  for  it  again,  detection  seemed  inevitable, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  the  nefarious  scheme, 
which  he  subsequently  executed  with  such  lamentable 
success,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

We  cannot  blame  the  jury  who  convicted  Jennings, — 
can  we  approve  the  law  which  deprived  him  of  life,  and 
cut  off  every  opportunity  of  subsequent  redress  ?  of  such 
redress   as  restoration  to  liberty  and  reputation,  and  a 
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Bubstantlal  pecuniary  recompense  would  have  supplied  ? 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  an  absurd 
anomaly  presented  by  our  criminal  code.  So  jealously 
does  the  legislature  guard  the  finality  of  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  in  a  criminal  case,  that  a  man  once  convicted  receives, 
upon  his  innocence  being  subsequently  established,  not  a 
reversal  of  his  conviction  and  sentence,  but  the  gracious 
favonr  of  a  free  pardon  !  Is  it  not  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
the  head  of  a  victim  of  injustice,  already  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  a  sense  of  injury,  to  tell  him  with  the  same  breath 
that  announces  the  establishment  of  his  innocence,  that 
his  Sovereign  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
free  pardon?  Keally  this  clumsy  contrivance  to  evade  a 
candid  admission  of  error  and  a  just  expression  of  regret, 
are  more  worthy  of  a  race  of  savages  than  of  a  civilised 
nation.  What  a  fierce  mockery  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face 
that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  mistake,  (no  matter  how 
excusable,)  that  he  was  presumed,  and  partly  punished  as 
guilty,  but  has  been  found  wholly  guiltless,  that  he  has 
been  cruelly  wronged  on  every  side,  and  that  therefore 
he  has  been  mercifully  granted  a  free  pardon  !  How  much 
more  consistent  it  would  be  with  our  boasted  refinement 
and  civilization,  nay  more,  how  much  more  consonant 
with  common  sense  and  common  right  to  make  the  decla* 
ration  of  a  man's  innocence,  when  thus  established,  as 
public  and  as  solemn  as  was  the  declaration  of  his  guilt. 
Would  it  be  more  than  the  barest  measure  of  justice  to 
send  for  the  man  to  the  gaol  in  which  he  had  been  im- 
mured, to  appoint  a  public  sitting  of  the  same  court  that 
tried  him,  to  have  him  brought  before  that  court,  and 
publicly  and  suitably  and  feelingly  addressed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  then  and  there  told 
how  deeply  the  involuntary  injustice  done  to  him  had 
wrung  the  great  Heart  of  the  guardian  law  of  the  land  ? 
Would  it  be  more  or  otherwise  than  just  to  order  that  a 
suitable  pecuniary  recompense,  measured  according  to  the 
rank  of  life,  extent  and  duration  of  punishment  undeTgone, 
and  other  considerations,  should  be  awarded  to  him  ;  a 
recompense  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  valuable,  not 
as  money's  worth,  but  as  a  public  and  substantial  testi- 
mony, that  he  was  then  and  there  restored  to  that  position 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  of  which  he  had 
been  temporarily  and  unjustly  deprived  ?  But  to  return 
to  our  illustrations. 
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There  dwelt  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721,  a  man 
named  William  Shaw,  who  followed  the  trade  of  an 
upholsterer.  He  had  living  with  him  one  daughter,  Cathe- 
rine, who,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  we  are  about  to 
mention,  was  attached  to  John  Lawson,  a  jeweller ; 
but  his  addresses  were  discouraged  by  her  father,  who 
alleged  that  Lawson  was  dissipated  and  extravagant,  and 
forbade  him  the  house.  The  daughter  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  receive  the  addresses  of  Lawson  clandes- 
tinely, until  her  father  discovered  her  proceedings,  and 
thenceforth  kept  her  in  strict  confinement,  and  under  close 
surveillance.  A  young  man  named  Robertson,  the  son  of 
a  neighbour,  and  friend  of  Shaw,  was  the  person  on  whom 
the  latter  desired  that  his  daughter  should  bestow  her 
affections.  But  she  could  not  be  induced  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  his  suit,  and  on  one  evening  in  particular,  when 
her  father  had  pressed  his  wishes  upon  her  with  unusual 
force,  she  vehemently  declared  that  she  would  prefer  death 
to  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  she  hated.  Her  father  was 
enraged  at  what  he  considered  her  undutiful  and  foolish 
obstinacy,  and  made  use  of  several  passionate  expressions, 
which  were  replied  to  with  equal  warmth,  and  the  words 
**  barbarity,"  **  cruelty,"'  and  "death,"  were  frequently 
pronounced  by  the  daughter,  and  at  last  her  father,  in  a 
rage,  left  her,  locking  the  door  after  him.  The  room  occu- 
pied by  Shaw  was  separated  only  by  a  single  partition 
from  the  adjoining  apartment,  in  which  dwelt  one  James 
Morrison,  a  watchcase-maker  by  trade.  This  man  was  at 
home  on  the  evening  on  which  the  violent  altercation  be- 
tween Shaw  and  his  daughter  occurred,  and  had  heard, 
indistinctly,  portions  of  the  conversation  between  them, — 
the  words  we  have  particularized,  however,  and  which  were 
pronounced  forcibly  and  emphatically,  had  made  a  par- 
ticular impression  upon  him.  The  father  having,  as  we 
have  stated,  gone  out,  nothing  was  heard  for  a  time  ;  but 
presently  Morrison  was  alarmed  by  hearing  groans  in  the 
room  occupied  by  the  Shaws,  and  calling  in  his  neigh- 
bours, they  too,  on  listening  attentively,  heard  not  only 
the  groans,  but  the  voice  of  Catherine  Shaw,  faintly  ex- 
claiming twice  or  thrice,  ^*  Cruel  father,  thou  art  the  cause 
of  my  death  !"  Morrison  and  his  companions  at  once 
hastened  to  the  door  of  Shaw's  room,  and  having  knocked 
thereat  several  times  without  receiving  any  reply,  a  con- 
stable was  procured,  the  door  burst  open,  and  Catherine 
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Shaw  was  discovered  lying  on  tlie  floor,  steeped  in  lier 
blood,  which  issued  from  a  wound  evidently  inflicted 
with  a  knife  which  lay  by  her  side.  She  yet  lived,  though 
unable  to  articulate,  but  the  circumstances,  combined 
with  previous  suspicions  of  Shaw,  induced  those  present  to 
ask  her  if  she  attributed  her  death  to  her  father's 
hand,  in  reply  to  which  inquiry  she  was  only  able  to 
make  a  motion  of  her  head,  which  was  interpreted  as 
an  affirmative,  and  then  expired.  Scarcely  had  she  ceased 
to  breathe  when  her  father  returned,  and  entered  the  room, 
and  seeing  a  number  of  his  neighbours,  together  with  a 
constable,  in  his  apartment,  he  betrayed  considerable 
confusion,  which  was  increased  to  extreme  agitation  at 
the  sight  of  his  dead  daughter.  Suspicion,  excited  by  his 
manner,  at  once  became  certainty  when  his  shirt  was 
observed  to  be  stained  with  blood,  and  he  Avas  forthwith 
conveyed  before  a  magistrate,  and  upon  the  depositions  of 
the  neighbours  and  the  constable,  committed  for  trial  upon 
the  charge  of  wilful  murder.  The  evidence  against  him 
on  his  trial  consisted  of  proof  of  frequent  quarrels  between 
himself  and  daughter,  and  in  particular  the  violent  dis- 
agreement on  the  night  in  question,  and  the  uttering  of 
the  words  **  barbarity,''  ^*  cruelty,"  "death  ;"  his  leaving 
her  in  anger,  her  being  heard  soon  after  to  groan,  and 
exclaim,  ''  Cruel  father,  thou  art  the  cause  of  my  death,'' 
her  being  shortly  after  found  dying  of  a  wound  evidently 
inflicted  with  the  knife  which  lay  beside  her,  the  appa- 
rently affirmative  motion  of  her  head,  and  the  blood  with 
which  his  shirt  was  stained.  Against  this  array  of  circum- 
stances Shaw  was  unable  to  oppose  more  than  his  bare 
denial  of  guilt,  together  with  his  assertion  that  the  blood 
on  his  shirt  had  flowed  from  his  arm,  which  had  been  im- 
perfectly tied  after  the  operation  of  bleeding,  performed 
some  days  previously.  And  he  was  accordingly  found 
guilty,  and  hanged  in  chains,  at  Leith  Walk,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1721.  In  the  August  of  the  following  year, 
a  person  who  had  become  the  tenant  of  Shaw's  apartments, 
being  engaged  in  arranging  the  room  in  which  Catherine 
Shaw  breathed  her  last,  lighted  upon  a  paper  folded  like 
a  letter,  which  had  fallen  into  a  space  at  one  side  of  the 
chimney,  and  which  contained  these  words: — "  Barbarous 
father,— your  cruelty  in  having  put  it  out  of  my  power 
ever  to  join  my  fate^  to  that  of  the  only  man  I  could  love, 
and  tyrannically  insisting  upon  my  marrying  one  whom  I 
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always  hated,  has  made  me  form  a  resolution  to  put  an 
end  to  my  existence,  which  is  become  a  burthen  to  me. 
I  doubt  not  I  shall  find  mercy  in  another  world  ;  for  sure 
no  benevolent  being  can  require  that  I  should  any  longer 
live  in  torment  to  myself  in  this.  My  death  I  lay  to  your 
charge;  when  you  read  this  consider  yourself  as  the  in- 
human wretch  that  plunged  the  murderous  knife  in  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy — Catherine  Shaw."  When  we 
mention  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  recognised  as  the 
handwriting  of  her  whose  name  was  affixed  to  it,  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  Shaw  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Enquiry  was  made.  The  authenticity 
of  the  letter  established.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Shaw,  which  still  swung  *'  weltering  to  the  parching  winds" 
upon  the  gibbet  on  which  his  life  had  been  ended,  was 
taken  down  and  given  to  his  friends  for  decent  and  Chris- 
tian burial ;  and  in  token  of  his  innocence,  and  as  a  repa- 
ration to  his  slandered  inemory,  a  pair  of  colours  was 
waved  over  his  grave.  Ample  reparation !  generous 
amende  !  the  arm  of  the  law  had  snatched  him  from  the 
midst  of  his  projects  and  his  labours,  from  the  realizations 
of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  had  filled  his 
last  hours  with  bitterness,  and  branded  his  memory  with 
disgrace  ;  and  having  found  at  length  that  it  had  been  too 
hasty  to  smite,  it  atoned  for  all  this  injustice  and  precipi- 
tation by  waving  a  banner  over  his  senseless  clay ! 
^  Madame  Mazel  was  a  lady  of  fashion,  who,  in  the  year  1689 
lived  in  a  large  house  in  Paris.  Her  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a  valet  named  Le  Brun,  two  footboys,  two  house- 
maids, a  cook,  and  a  coachman.  The  Abbe  Poulard,  her 
private  chaplain,  occupied  a  room  in  the  house,  as  did  also 
all  the  servants,  except  the  coachman,  who  slept  in  the 
stable.  Madame  Mazel  herself  occupied  a  room,  the  inner- 
most of  three,  opening  from  the  grand  staircase,  on  an 
upper  floor.  Upon  Sunday,  the  27th  ^November,  she  went 
to  afternoon  service,  accompanied  by  Le  Brun,  her  valet, 
who  having  escorted  her  to  one  church  went  himself  to 
another.  Madame  Mazel  having  supped  with  the  Abbe 
Poulard,  retired  to  bed  about  eleven  at  night.  The  key 
of  her  bed-room  door  was  usually  laid  upon  a  chair  within 
the  room,  near  the  door,  and  the  maid  who  might  happen 
to  be  last  with  her  mistress  at  bed-time,  was  accustomed 
to  lay  the  key  in  that  place,  and  on  leaving  the  room  to 
shut  the  door  after  her,  which,  fastening  with  a  spring. 
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could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.  On  this  nii^ht 
Le  Brun  came  to  the  bed-room  door  to  receive  his  hidy's 
orders  for  the  following  day,  and  the  maid  having  attend- 
ed her  mistress  to  bed  came  out  of  the  room,  the  door  of 
which  immediately  after  was  shut  close  by  Le  Brun.  In  the 
morning  Le  Brun  went  as  usual  to  market,  and  having 
returned  home  was  surprised  to  find,  at  8  o'clock,  that  his 
mistress,  whose  usual  hour  of  rising  was  7  o'clock,  had  not 
yet  risen.  He  again  went  out  to  his  wife's  lodgings,  which 
were  near  the  house,  told  her  he  was  uneasy  at  not  having 
jieard  his  lady's  bell  ring,  and  gave  her  some  gold,  which 
he  desired  her  to  place  in  security.  Returning  once  more 
to  his  lady's  house  he  found  the  servants  in  much  alarm, 
their  mistress  not  having  yet  appeared,  and  one  of  them 
expressed  his  fears  that  she  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy, 
or  attacked  by  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  which  she  was 
subject.  Le  Brun,  however,  was  not  satisfied  to  ascribe 
the  unusual  circumstances  to  either  of  these  causes,  but 
stated  his  conviction  that  something  worse  had  happened, 
for  that  he  had  found  the  street  door  open  the  night  before, 
after  every  one  in  the  house  save  himself  had  retired  to 
rest.  The  lady's  son-in-law  was  forthwith  sent  for,  and 
he  also  expressed  his  fears  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 
had  been  attacked  by  apoplexy,  on  which  Le  Brun  re- 
peated the  expression  of  his  fears,  that  something  more 
dreadful  had  occurred,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  found 
the  street  door  open  the  preceding  night.  A  locksmith 
was  sent  for,  and  the  door  of  the  bedroom  was  forced  open. 
Le  Brun  entered  first,  ran  to  the  bed,  and  after  calling 
once  or  twice  on  his  mistress,  drew  back  the  curtains  and 
cried  out,  **  My  mistress  has  been  murdered!"  He  then 
ran  immediately  to  the  wardrobe,  or  recess,  in  the  room^ 
in  which  Madame  Mazel  was  accustomed  to  keep  her 
money,  and  having  lifted  up  her  strong  box  and  found  it 
heavy,  he  cried  out,  '|  How  is  this?  she  has  not  been 
robbed."  A  surgeon  having  arrived  the  body  was  examined, 
and  found  to  have  received  no  less  than  fifty  wounds,  while 
numerous  gashes  upon  her  hands  and  arms  showed  that 
she  had  not  been  overcome  without  a  considerable  strug- 
gle. Upon  the  bed,  which  was  drenched  with  blood,  were 
found  a  fragment  of  coarse  lace  belonging  to  a  cravat, 
together  with  a  napkin,  which  had  been  formed  into  a 
nightcap,  and  which  was  marked  with  the  family  arms. 
The  bell  ropes  were  tied  up,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach,  and 
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in  the  ashes  of  the  grate,  and  nearly  consumed  by  the  fire, 
was  found  a  clasp  knife,  from  which  every  trace  of  blood, 
if  any  had  ever  been  upon  it,  had  disappeared.  Le  Bruu 
was  examined,  and  stated,  that  after  having  received  his 
lady's  orders  at  her  bedroom  door,  he  had  gone  down 
stairs  to  the  kitchen,  and  having  sat  down  at  the  fire  to 
warm  himself  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  slept,  as  he  thought, 
for  about  an  hour,  and  that  then  awaking,  and  going  to 
lock  the  street  door,  he  had  found  it  open,  had  locked  it, 
and  taken  away  the  key  to  his  bedchamber.  He  was 
searched,  and  in  his  pocket  was  found  a  newly  filed  key, 
which  fitted  the  hall  door,  and  also  the  door  of  Madame 
Mazel's  bedchamber.  The  bloody  nightcap  was  placed 
upon  his  head,  and  found  to  be  an  exact  fit,  and  these 
circumstances  were  judged  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant 
his  committal  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered 
his  mistress.  The  view  taken  by  his  prosecutors  and 
adopted  by  the  public  was,  that  he  must  have  admitted 
the  actual  murderer  into  the  house,  a  conclusion  appear- 
ing warranted  by  his  possession  of  the  key,  and  it  was 
thought  that  had  he  himself  perpetrated  the  murder  his 
clothes  would  inevitably  have  been  stained  with  blood,  no 
trace  of  which  was  found  upon  them ;  the  fragment  of 
the  cravat  which  had  been  found,  not  corresponding  with 
any  worn  by  the  prisoner,  also  favoured  this  presump- 
tion. When  we  state  that  Le  Brun  had  no  defence  to 
offer  to  these  strong  circumstances,  save  a  simple  protes- 
tation ol  innocence,  and  proof  of  his  having  maintained  an 
irreproachable  character  all  his  life,  the  reader  will  con- 
clude that  his  defence  availed  him  little.  To  induce  him 
to  disclose  the  name  of  his  supposed  accomplice,  he  was 
tortured  with  such  severity,  that  he  died  under  the  inflic- 
tion upon  the  23rd  of  February,  1690. 
^  About  a  month  after,  a  man  named  Berry,  who  had  been 
a  servant  in  Madame  Mazel's  house,  and  dismissed  about 
two  months  before  the  catastrophe,  was  arrested  at  Sens, 
upon  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder, 
and  on  being  searched  Madame  Mazel's  gold  watch  was 
found  upon  him.  On  the  strength  of  this  and  other  con- 
curring circumstances,  he  was  condemned  to  death ;  and 
then  came  repentance  and  confession, — too  late  to  save 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  His  account  was  this  :— 
Favoured  by  his  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  of  the 
habits  ,of  the  household,  be  had,  unperceived,  obtained 
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admission  into  the  honse  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
mnrder.  He  reached  one  of  the  lofts  at  the  top  of  the 
honse,  where  he  remained  concealed  till  Snnday,  snhsist- 
ing  on  bread  and  apples,  with  which  he  had  previonsly 
snpplied  himself.  Abont  eleven  o'clock  on  Snnday,  know- 
ing that  the  mistress  of  the  honse  was  accustomed  to  go 
to  Church  at  that  hour,  he  stole  softly  down  stairs,  and 
finding  her  bedroom  door  open,  he  entered,  and  tried  to 
conceal  himself  under  her  bed.  Finding  that  it  was  too 
low  to  admit  him  with  ease,  he  returned  to  the  loft, 
divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  returned  to 
the  room  in  his  shirt,  and  was  this  time  successful  in  intro- 
ducing his  person  under  the  bed  ;  there  he  remained  all 
day,  and  when  Madame  Mazel,  in  the  afternoon  had  again 
loft  the  house  to  go  to  church,  he  came  forth,  threw  his 
hat,  which  he  found  inconvenient,  under  the  bed,  and 
formed  a  nightcap  out  of  a  napkin  which  la}^  on  the  chair. 
Having  tied  up  the  bell  ropes  he  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
where  he  continued  until  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  lady's 
carriage  wheels  in  the  courtyard  below,  when  he  again 
retreated  to  his  hiding-place  under  the  bed,  and  lay  there 
concealed  until  Madame  Mazel  had  retired  for  the  night. 
After  she  had  lain  down  about  an  hour,  he  came  from 
under  the  bed  and  demanded  her  money,  and  on  her 
attempting  to  cry  out  and  ring  the  bell,  he  stabbed  her 
repeatedly  until  she  was  dead.  Having  then  taken  the 
key  of  the  wardrobe,  and  also  of  the  strong  box,  he  opened 
the  latter,  and  abstracted  about  600,  livres,  resumed  his 
hat,  leaving  the  nightcap  which  he  had  formed  of  the  nap- 
kin on  the  bed,  replaced  the  strong  box  and  keys,  and 
having  thrown  his  knife,  the  instrument  of  the  murder, 
into  the  grate,  he  returned  to  the  loft  and  resumed  his 
clothes ;  he  then  descended  the  stairs,  and  finding  the 
street  door  only  latched,  he  went  out  leaving  the  door  open 
after  him. 

^  Could  the  executive  have  restored  Le  Brun  to  life,  and 
given  back  to  his  wife  and  children  a  husband  and  a 
father,  rudely  torn  from  them  in  the  prime  of  life  and  full 
vigour  of  health,  with  every  disgraceful  and  contumelious 
circumstance  that  could  further  embitter  the  bitter  pangs 
of  death,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  to  them  a  source  of 
pure  delight;  but  while  we  know  that  this  power  was 
denied  them,  would  that  we  could  feel  that  the  example 
was  to  them,  or  ever  since  to  others  in  a  like  position,  who 
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have  heard  of  this  or  had  personal  exi>erience  of  other 
cases  such  as  this,  a  source  as  it  should  be  of  temperance 
and  moderation  of  opinion. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  even  an  abridged  account  of 
the  celebrated  case  of  Sieur  D'Anglade,  one  however  as 
instructive  as  we  trust  are  those  which  we  have  related. 
The  offence  imputed  was  not  murder,  but  robbery ;  and 
never  perhaps  was  there  apparently  a  more  convincing 
combination  of  circumstances  to  fasten  guilt  upon  an  inno- 
cent man.  Convicted  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  these 
circumstances,  a  man  of  education,  sensibiHty,  and  rank, 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  nine  years,  his  wife  ban- 
ished from  Paris  for  a  like  period,  his  fortune  almost 
exhausted  by  heavy  fines,  and  his  name  and  memory 
loaded  with  infamy.  His  life  was  spared  him  by  the  law 
only  to  be  taken  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  generated  by 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  his  position.  Some  repa- 
ration was  doubtless  made  in  the  persons  of  his  widow  and 
daughter  after  his  death,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
innocence,  but  he  was  then  himself  as  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  eartlily  consolation  as  if  he  had  ended  his  life  upon  the 
gibbet  instead  of  in  the  dungeon  at  Marseilles.  The  case 
will  be  found  in  the  interesting  series  of  French  Trials, 
known  as  Les  Causes  Celebres. 

The  story  told  by  Gerald  Griffin  as  an  introductory 
episode  to  the  *'  Barber  of  Ban  try,"  is,  we  believe, 
founded  on  fact.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  is 
that  of  two  men  who  had  been  seen  fighting  in  a  field,  one 
of  whom  was  shortly  afterwards  found  lying  dead  in  the 
same  field,  a  pitchfork,  apparently  the  instrument  with 
which  the  murder  had  been  committed,  being  by  his  side. 
The  pitchfork  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  survi- 
vor, who  was  known  to  have  taken  it  out  with  him  on  the 
morning  in  question.  He  was  apprehended  and  brought 
to  trial,  and  it  having  been  established  in  addition  to 
these  facts,  that  an  enmity  of  some  standing  had  existed 
between  him  and  the  deceased,  his  conviction,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  which  he  made,  appeared  certain.  The 
jury,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  after  having 
been  absent  in  deliberation  for  a  considerable  time, returned, 
and  informed  the  court  that  one  of  their  body  persisted  in 
acquitting  the  prisoner.  Such  an  announcement  would 
probably  in  these  days  be  repressed  as  irregular,  but  it 
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appears  that  on  this  occasion  the  judge  considered  it  his 
duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  dissentient  juryman,  inefFec- 
tujiily,  however;  and  eventually,  to  avoid  the  probable  fate 
of  beinff  kished,  the  jury  agreed  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
lu  Griffin's  story  we  are  told  that  the  jury  was  actually 
kished  and  discharged,  but  we  rather  think  that  they  must 
have  found  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  as  there  would  be  no- 
thing otherwise  to  prevent  the  prisoner  being  tried  again. 

Miss  Landon's  affecting  story  of  Hester  Malpas  is 
doubtless  known  to  many  of  our  readers  ; — a  young,  inno- 
cent, warm-hearted  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  parents  had 
fallen  into  poverty,  Hester  is  adopted  by  an  elderly  aunt, 
living  in  London,  and  takes  up  her  abode  with  her  accord- 
ingly. She  meets  one  evening,  while  taking  her  accus- 
tomed walk,  her  lover  Frank  Horton,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  when  she  came  to  live  in  London.  She 
meets  him  again  and  again,  until  at  last  her  aunt  making 
the  discovery,  forbids  her  to  go  out  as  usual,  and  re- 
proaches her  with  undue  severity  for  her  clandestine  con- 
duct. One  Sunday  evening  her  aunt  harshly  desires  her 
to  go  to  Church,  accompanied  by  the  servant,  and  Hester 
leaves  home  for  the  purpose,  but  meeting  her  lover,  a  sad 
scene  ensues  between  them,  for  he  declares  his  regret  that 
he  had,  by  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  her,  brought 
upon  her  her  aunt's  displeasure,  and  that  he  is  about  to 
quit  England  for  a  time,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the 
shores  of  America.  The  interview  lasts  until  the  service 
is  nearly  concluded,  and  Hester,  unwilling  to  enter 
the  church,  returns  home,  admitting  herself  and  lover 
through  the  back  door,  of  which  she  had  the  key.  A 
neighbour,  an  acquaintance  of  her  aunt's,  missing  her  from 
chiu'ch,  calls  shortly  after  to  remonstrate  with  the  old 
lady  on  her  severity  towards  Hester,  in  thus,  as  he  sup- 
poses, confining  her  to  the  house.  He  is  unable,  after 
knocking,  to  gain  admisssion,  when  the  servant,  coming 
up,  admits  both  by  means  of  a  latch  key.  She  opens  the 
parlour  door  to  show  him  in  there,  and  suddenly  staits 
back  with  a  violent  scream.  Her  mistress  is  lying  upon 
the  floor,  her  skull  dreadfully  fractured,  and  life  extinct. 
Hester  is  called  to  come  at  once  to  her  aunt,  but  hesi^ 
tates,  and  replies,  **  Not  yet,  not  yet,  I  cannot  bear  it." 
The  parlour  window  is  open,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
footsteps  in  the  flower-plot  outside ;  the  more  portable 
articles  alone,  such  as  spoons,  the  old  lady's  watch^  and 
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whatever  money  may  have  been  in  the  house,  are  taken 
off.  Every  thing  combines  to  fasten  suspicion  on  Hester  ; 
her  frequent  clandestine  meetings  with  Horton  in  direct 
opposition  to  her  aunt's  injunctions,  and  her  meeting  him 
in  particular  on  the  evening  of  her  aunt's  murder,  instead 
of  going  as  she  had  been  directed,  to  church  ;  his  having 
been  seen  on  the  same  evening  to  quit  her  aunt's  house 
in  apparent  haste,  and  her  own  hesitation  and  refusal  to 
come  down  stairs  when  summoned  by  the  servant — she  is 
tried  and  convicted. 

Miss  Landon's  pathos  and  feeling  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  story  in  any  other  words  than  her  own.  The 
crushing  intelligence  of  the  horrible  fate  that  had  fallen  on 
their  young  and  lovely  daughter  reaches  the  parents  when 
basking  in  the  first  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
that  had  for  years  gleamed  upon  their  lives.  Seated  in  the 
calm  summer  eventide  at  their  cottage  door,  they  watch 
the  gambols  of  their  younger  children,  and  are  thinking  with 
calm  complacency  of  her  who  is  far  away,  and  to  whom  in 
a  great  measure  they  owe  that  tranquil  happiness,  when  a 
letter  is  delivered,  this  time  wanting  the  well-known  super- 
scription, hailed  always  with  deHght.  In  a  moment  the 
sunshine  is  darkened,  and  a  thick  veil  of  trouble,  horror, 
and  grief,  obscures  the  souls  of  the  wretched  parents.  We 
will  spare  the  reader  the  painful  recital.  The  visit  of  the 
mother  to  her  daughter  in  prison,  in  the  condemned  cell — 
the  awful  night  before  her  execution — the  agony,  the  de- 
spair, the  wild  horror  of  her  last  parting.  A  twelve-month 
after,  Hester's  parents,  now  rich  in  worldly  goods  by  the 
intestacy  of  Hester's  aunt,  are  seated  once  again  at  their 
cottage  door.  The  sun  is  flinging  his  parting  rays  over 
the  scene,  and  gilding  with  a  calm  and  mellow  light  every 
spot  save  those  hearts  into  which  neither  joy  nor  sunshine 
shall  ever  enter  more.  Once  again  a  post  packet  is  de- 
livered to  the  wretched  father,  who  opens  it  mechanically. 
It  is  a  newspaper,  directed  in  the  handwriting  of  a  friend ; 
a  particular  paragraph  is  marked  for  perusal ;  slowly,  and 
without  interest,  the  eyes  of  the  reader  are  directed  to- 
wards it,  when,  suddenly  his  face  is  lighted  up  with  an 
miusual  brightness, — he  devours  the  words  with  eager, 
straining  eyes,  and  having  concluded,  he  sinks  back  over- 
come, upon  his  seat,  handing  the  newspaper  to  his  wife, 
and  unable  to  articulate  more  than,  **  Thank  God  !  thank 
God  !"    The  newspaper  contains  au  account  of  the  con- 
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fession  of  a  Jew,  a  watchmaker,  who  had  just  .suffered 
death  for  a  burglary,  and  who  confessed  that  to  his  heavy 
catalogue  of  crime  was  to  be  added  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Malpas,  Hester's  aunt.  He  had,  he  stated,  entered  the 
parlour  through  the  open  window,  by  means  of  a  plank, 
resting  on  the  garden  railings,  and  reaching  to  the  win- 
dow, and  thus  no  traces  of  footsteps  were  left  to  indicate 
his  passage.  With  one  blow  he  had  felled  and  despatched 
the  old  lady,  who  was  reading  her  Prayer-book,  according 
to  her  custom. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
alluding  to  a  case  which,  perhaps  beyond  all  others,  fur- 
nishes the  most  instructive  lesson, — it  is  that  of  Jonathan 
]3radford,  who,  in  the  year  1736,  kept  an  inn  on  the  road 
leading  from  London  to  Oxford.  A  gentleman  named 
Hayes,  of  independent  means,  on  his  way  to  visit  a  rela- 
tive, stopped  at  this  inn,  where  he  met  with  two  gentle- 
men, also  travellers,  with  whom  he  supped,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Supper  over,  all 
retired  to  rest,  the  two  fellow-travellers  in  a  double-bedded 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  Mr.  Hayes  slept.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  one  of  these  gentlemen  being  awake, 
heard,  as  he  thought,  a  groan,  succeeded  by  another,  and 
the  moans  of  a  person  in  extreme  pain,  the  sounds  of 
which  appeared  to  issue  from  their  neighbour's  room. 
Having  left,  as  was  usual  with  him,  a  candle  burning  in 
the  room,  the  gentleman  awakened  his  companion,  and 
both  listening,  distinctly  heard  the  groans  repeated.  They 
rose  softly,  and  proceeded  towards  Mr.  Hayes's  room,  and 
finding  the  door  ajar,  and  a  light  burning,  they  entered,  and 
were  petrified  with  horror  at  beholding  the  occupant  of  the 
bed  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  a  man,  armed  with  a  knife, 
and  holding  a  dark  lantern,  standing  over  him.  The 
amazement  and  horror  of  the  assassin,  as  he  appeared  to 
be,  equalled  their  own,  but  his  terror  seemed  the  result  of 
detected  guilt.  A  moment  sufficed  to  show  the  gentlemen 
that  the  murdered  man  was  Mr.  Hayes,  with  whom  they 
had  supped,  and  that  the  other  was  Jonathan  Bradford,  their 
host.  Him  they  at  once  seized,  and  charged  with  the 
murder,  which  he  strenuously  denied,  and  averred  that 
having  been  awakened  by  the  groans  of  the  murdered  man, 
he  had  struck  a  light,  armed  himself  with  the  knife  for  his 
own  defence,  and  had  entered  the  room  but  an  instant 
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before  themselves.  These  protestations  were  unheeded, 
he  was  charcred,  committed  for  trial,  tried,  convicted,  and 
hanpred.  Eighteen  months  after^  a  man  lying  on  his 
death-bed,  and  stun^  by  remorse  of  conscience,  confessed 
tliat  he,  and  not  Bradford,  had  murdered  Mr.  Hayes. 
This  man  had  been  Mr.  Hayes's  footman,  had  stabbed 
and  robbed  his  master,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his  own 
room,  which  he  could  have  barely  reached  when  Brad- 
fbrd  entered  that  oi'  the  murdered  man.  Strange  as  is  the 
story  to  this  point,  the  conclusion  is  stranger  still.  Brad- 
ford's innocence  of  the  act  being  thus  established,  the 
clergyman  who  had  attended  him  after  his  sentence,  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  that,  though  not  an 
actual  murderer,  he  was  one  in  design.  He  had  con- 
fessed to  the  clergyman  that,  tempted  by  the  money  which 
Mr.  Hayes  had  incautiously  mentioned  at  supper,  as  being 
in  his  possession,  he  had  gone  to  the  bed-room  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  same  wicked  purpose  as  the  servant,  and, 
thunderstruck  to  find  that  bloody  purpose  anticipated,  he 
had,  in  his  terror  dropped  his  knife  upon  the  body,  and 
thus  stained  his  hands  and  knife  with  the  evidence  of 
guilt. 

In  Cecil's  '  Sixty  Curious  Narratives,'  from  which  we 
have  taken  two  or  three  of  the  foregoing  cases,  will  be 
found  others  equally  striking,  including  that  of  the  Perrys, 
mother  and  sons,  taken  from  Hargrave's  State  Trials ;  of 
Thomas  Harris,^  executed  for  the  murder  of  Morgan,  of 
which  he  was  wholly  guiltless  ;  of  Miles,  unjustly  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  Ridley  ;  and  others  equally  instructive. 
S-uch  examples,  indeed,  are  pregnant  with  instructive 
warning ;  may  we  hope  that  they  will  aid  the  progress  of 
enlightenment,  to  produce  one  day  the  merciful  and  whole- 
some result  of  the  abrogation  of  capital  punishment. 

Our  laws,  indeed,  in  modern  times,  have  assumed  a 
more  merciful  character,  and  we  are  not  shocked  by 
monthly  processions  of  from  ten  to  twenty  criminals  on 
their  way  to  execution.  Many  of  those,  too,  youths  con- 
victed of  comparatively  venial  offences. 

In  a  volume  of  Gurney's  Old  Bailey  Trials,  which  now 
lies  before  us,  we  find  more  than  one  such  report  as 
this, — 

*'Ilobert  Stewart  was  indicted  for  feloniously  assaulting 
John  Batty  in  a  field  or  open  place  near  the  king's  high- 
way, on  the  10th  of  August  last,  and  putting  him  in  fear 
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and  danger  of  his  life,  and  takin^^  from  his  person,  and 
against  his  will,  one  pair  of  phited  shoe-buckles,  vahie  6il.; 
one  pair  of  leather  shoes,  value  2s.;  one  corkscrew,  value 
5J.;  one  horn  comb,  value  7<1.;  a  piece  of  silver  coin  called 
sixpence ;  and  a  copper  fartliing,  the  property  of  the  said 
John  Batty/'  And  after  a  statement  of  the  evidence,  the 
report  concludes,  "Guilty — sentence  DEATH;"  the 
ominous  word  being  printed  in  startling  black-letter  cha- 
racters. 

And  again, — 

"  Tate  Corbet  was  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering 
the  dwelling  house  of  Henry  Moses,  about  the  hour  of 
seven  in  the  night,  on  the  10th  of  January,  with  intent  to 
steal  his  goods,  and  burglariously  stealing  ten  pairs  of 
leather  shoes,  value  30s.,  the  property  of  the  said  Henry 
Moses."  ^ 

The  evidence  is  thnt  of  one  George  Roby,  who  saw  the 
prisoner  drawing  out  his  hand  with  something  in  it,  from 
the  prosecutor's  shop  window,  through  a  breach  in  the 
glass  of  the  window,  and  who  saw  a  man  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance apparently  watching  the  prisoner's  movements. 

The  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
his  age  being  stated  as  twelve  years  ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  a  note,  in  the  nature  of  a  summary,  of  the  business 
done,  at  the  end  of  the  reports  for  the  sessions,  that  the 
sentence  was  duly  executed. 

The  all  important  topic  of  tenant  right,  is  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Heron  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  ability.  He 
writes, — 

"  In  the  Britisli  Islands  the  civilization  of  the  middle  and  higliet 
classes  of  society  is  unparalleled.  We  have  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, public  liberty,  wealth,  knowledge,  and  the  utmost  facility 
of  communication  ;  but  there  is  a  blot  upon  this  prosperity.  That 
we  may  not  speak  of  the  pauperism  of  England,  the  agricultural 
peasantry  of  Ireland  are  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged,  worse  fed, 
than  any  in  Europe.  In  Ireland  the  recovery  of  the  legal  debt  of 
rent  alone  is  resisted  by  violence.  The  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  laud  alone,  of  all  property,  causes  blood«*hed.  The  laws, 
then,  which  regulate  the  transfer  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
are  most  important  for  us  to  study  and  reform.  The  tenant  has  a 
natural  right  to  enjoy  the  complete  fruits  of  his  labour  and  capital 
expended  on  the  improvoment  of  the  land  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  This  right  should  not  be  left  binding  in  conscience  upon 
the  owner  as  a  mere  moral  obligation,  but  is  a  proper  right  to  be 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  enforced  by  them  in  caso 
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of  violation.  Under  the  word  tenant  I  include  every  occupier  of 
land  having  a  terminable  interest.  I  use  the  word  improvement  to 
include  every  change  effected  by  the  tenant  on  the  land  by  which 
the  value  of  the  land  is  increased  on  the  termination  of  his  tenancy. 
The  first  principle  of  legislation  is  to  provide  that  the  greatest 
number  of  beings  may  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  Nor  is 
this  greatest-happiness  principle  as  it  has  been  termed,  peculiar  to 
jurisprudence;  but  it  is  the  common  object  of  all  the  arts  of 
science.  The  universal  experience  of  mankind  attests  that  the 
best  method  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  community,  so 
far  as  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of  jurisprudence,  is  to  provide  by 
law  the  greatest  security  for  persou  and  for  property.  The  quotation 
is  frequently  used, 

*  TIow  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 
The  part  that  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure.' 

But  there  are  few  sayings  more  erroneous  than  this,  none  more 
ruinous  for  a  man,  to  have  implanted  in  his  mind,  notwithstanding 
it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  (as  it  is  said)  and  published  by 
Goldsmith.  Upon  the  laws  of  a  country,  upon  the  security  ior  the 
fruits  of  industry  which  men  enjoy  under  the  laws,  civilization 
and  the  progress  of  society  most  of  all  depend.  The  natural  rights 
of  man,  being  life,  liberty,  and  property,  the  state  protects  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  two  first,  provided  he  is  allowed  perfect  free- 
dom of  action,  restrained  only  by  laws,  tending  to  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  community.  The  questions  relating  to 
property  and  the  actions  which  ought  to  vest  it  in  the  proprietor 
are  more  intricate.  The  word  property  is  in  very  frequent  use  ; 
persons  speak  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  it  was  well  said,  pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  Yet  many  who  use  the 
expressions  would  be  unable  accurately  to  define  what  they  mean 
by  them.  Property  is  the  right  of  using.  Bentham  has  defined  it 
as  a  right  conferred  and  protected  by  the  law,  of  deriving  certain 
advantages  from  the  things  said  to  belong  to  a  person  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legal  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  it.  It 
always  includes  permanence  and  exclusiveness.  It  implies  that  the 
use  will  remain  permanent  to  the  possessor,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  exclude  others  from  the  use  of  that  which  is  his  property.  The  first 
point  connected  with  property  upon  which  persons  require  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  is,  that  property  in  civil  society  exists  entirely  by 
force  of,  and  through  moans  of,  the  law.  It  may  bo  said  that  before 
the  institution  of  civilized  society  property  did  exist.  If  a  savage 
appropriated  a  fruit,  he  would  use  it,  and  no  other  would  take  it 
from  him.  But  if  the  possession  of  the  fruit  depended  only  on  the 
strength  of  the  possessor,  property  did  not  yet  exist.  Once,  how- 
ever, that  the  neighbours  agreed  to  support  one  another  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  individual  appropriations,  property 
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already  existed  in  this,  that  its  violation  would  be  punished  bj  tho 
public  force.  Tho  original  titles  to  property,  recognized  the  more 
fully  by  nations  accordingly  as  they  advance  in  civilization,  are 
occupancy  and  labour;  one  of  the  first  principles  of  society,  amongst 
uncivilized  men  is,  that  tlie  first  possessor  be  permitted  to  retain 
his  acquisitions.  But  man  is  not  destined,  like  the  brute  creatures, 
which  live  upon  the  earth,  solely  to  consume  its  spontaneous  fruits. 
His  duty  is  to  unite  knowledge  to  nature,  to  obtain  by  labour  the 
wealth  from  which  springs  material  happiness,  and  which  affords 
rest  from  toil  to  those  who  cultivate  the  useful  arts  and  the  ad- 
vanced sciences.  But  if  man  be  destined  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is  also  naturally  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  that  labour.  And  upon  the  security  for  that  enjoyment  does 
the  progress  of  civilization  depend.  In  the  infancy  of  society  man's 
natural  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  imperfectly  recog- 
nized. Even  yet  the  absolute  rights  of  strangers  are  violated  in 
the  aggressive  wars  undertaken  by  the  most  polished  nations.  Even 
yet  slavery  disgraces  civilization.  Even  yet  the  right  of  labour  to 
establish  property  .is  partially  denied.  The  labour  of  authors  in 
the  composition  of  their  works  is  not  yet  held  to  vest  theccfajplete 
property  in  these  laborious  workers.  The  labour  of  tenants  on  the 
land,  as  yet,  vests  no  property  in  them.  The  rights  of  labour  are  in 
positive  law  imperfectly  protected.  The  reasons  for  vesting  pro-, 
perty  in  the  occupant  or  in  the  labourer  are  well  known.  The 
rights  of  man  to  take  possession  of  the  gifts  of  nature  are  acknow- 
ledged. Originally  no  property  is  possessed  in  the  rude  material 
of  the  world.  And  the  first  occupant  has  a  right  to  retain  his  pos- 
sessions for  three  several  reasons,  as  commonly  given  by  jurists. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  be  protected  in  such  possession,  he  is  thereby 
spared  the  pain  of  disappointment  which  lie  would  naturally  feel  at 
being  deprived  of  those  things  which  he  had  occupied  before  all 
others.  Now,  this  suffering  to  him  would,  other  things  remaining 
tlie  same,  be  a  greater  suffering  than  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
acquisition  would  be  a  pleasure  to  others.  And  in  legislation  it  is 
a  well  known  principle  that  where  we  do  not  violate  a  positive 
natural  right,  we  should  always  adopt  that  course  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  In  the  next 
place  the  recognition  of  the  title  of  occupancy  prevents  the  per- 
sonal contests  which  might  otherwise  take  place  between  the  first 
occupant  and  the  successive  claimants.  Thirdly,  the  good  so 
secured  to  him,  acting  in  the  character  of  reward,  becomes  a  spur  to 
the  industry  of  others,  who  are  led  to  seek  for  themselves  similar 
advantages.  These  are  the  reasons  given  by  Bentham  and  other 
Jurists.  But,  independent  of  these  reasons,  there  is  the  strong 
natural  feeling,  an  innate  first  principle,  that  the  first  occupant  has 
a  right  to  the  possession.  In  time  other  species  of  property  arise. 
Ores  are  worked  into  implements  and  machines,  the  domestic  ani- 
mals are  reclaimed  from  their  original  savage  stocks.  The  earth 
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was  covered  with  thorns;  labour  has  made  it  fertile.  Man,  from 
the  unformed  mass  of  concealed  riches  in  the  earth  has  wrought 
the  precious  metals — produced  the  abundant  harvests.  Industrious 
labour  has  conquered  the  earth  and  rendered  it  inhabitable  for  civi- 
lized man.  Labour  is  now  the  principle  of  the  primary  titles  to 
property,  inasmuch  as  labour  has  increased  the  value  of  a)l  material 
property  in  the  most  wonderful  degree  from  the  original  rudeness 
of  savage  life.  We  at  once  see  this  if  we  compare  the  present 
value  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  with  its  value  at  the  time  when 
Csesar  landed  in  England.  But  the  increased  value  has  entirely 
arisen  from  the  application  of  skilful  labour  to  the  natural  materials 
of  the  entire  British  empire,  whilst  its  fruits  are  centralized  in  Lon- 
don. The  right  of  property  arising  from  labour  appears  even  better 
grounded  than  that  arising  from  occupancy,  because,  though  it 
might  perhaps  be  contended,  that  the  goods  of  the  earth  are  origi- 
nally common  to  all,  and  ought  to  remain  so,  certainly,  the  creator 
at  least  of  property  ought  to  be  permitted  solely  to  enjoy  it.  And 
the  reasons  already  given  for  the  vesting  of  property  in  the  occu- 
pant, apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the  case  of  the  labourer. 
Because,  in  addition  to  the  strong  natural  feeling  of  right  to  the 
result  of  industry,  if  the  increased  value  be  secured  to  the  labourer, 
he  is  spared  the  pain  of  disappointment  which  would  accrue  from 
seeing  another  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Contests  are  pre- 
vented, and  the  reward  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  industry  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus  the  same,  or  more  forcible  reasons  exist,  for  vesting 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  the  labourer,  as  for  giving  the  first  occu- 
pant the  property  in  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  Locke 
has  described  the  origin  of  property  in  a  manner  slightly  differing 
from  this.  According  to  him  things  originally  common  became 
the  property  of  the  first  occupant,  not  by  that  tacit  agreement  to 
which  Grotius  refers,  but  by  virtue  of  the  occupant's  mixing  with 
them  the  labour  of  his  body,  which  is  his  own,  and  thus  making  the 
things  themselves  his  own.  But,  although  differing  slightly  in  term.?, 
all  Jurists  agree  that  occupancy  and  labour  should  create  property 
to  be  recognized  by  law." 

And  again, — 

*•  During  the  process  of  civilization  different  classes  are  succes- 
sively emancipated,  and  legal  protection  is  given  to  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  In  the  Oriental  nations  castes  were  originally 
established  in  the  strictest  manner,  from  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  those  in  the  lowest  ranks  to  free  themselves.  It  was 
useless  for  those  in  the  lowest  caste  to  labour  except  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  subsistence,  since  the  fruits  of  their  labour  were  not 
secured  to  them.  They  consequently  did  not  labour.  Fortunately 
for  Europe,  only  one  caste  was  retained  by  the  Grecian  civilization, 
— the  great  caste  of  slavery.  The  early  Greek  philosophers  advo- 
cated the  system  of  castes,  because,  although  perceiving  that  the 
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division  of  labour  was  necessary  to  the  progress  of  societv,  thoj  did 
not  also  perceive  that  the  division  of  labour  arose  naturally  and 
inevitably,  and  that  tliere  was  no  necessity  for  legislative  enact- 
ment to  secure  it.  But  the  Hellenic  energy  burst  through  the 
shackles  which  philosophy  thus  endeavoured  to  cast  around  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Originally  we  find  the  cultivators  all  slaves;  and 
consequently  throughout  Europe,  until  the  Christian  religion 
abolished  slavery,  the  masses  of  the  population  were  steeped  in 
wretchedness,  worse  even  than  that  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  day.  Even  in  this  state  the  inherent  tendency  to 
freedom  is  developed.  The  master  found  it  impossible  to  deprive 
his  slave  of  the  whole  fruits  of  his  toil.  He  secreted  a  portion, 
which  finally  became  legally  his  own,  under  the  name  of  peculiura, 
in  the  civil  law.  In  the  next  stage 4lie  slave  becomes  a  serf,  a  villein 
labouring  his  lord's  demesne,  giving  him  the  greater  portion  of  his 
labour,  and  liable  to  the  uncertain  feudal  services.  The  cultivators 
cease  to  be  adscripti  glebw,  but  the  feudal  services  still  continue 
uncertain.  Finally,  a  fixed  money  rent  is  adopted.  However,  the 
tenant  cultivator  is  not  yet  completely  free,  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  expended  on  the  land  are  not  yet  completely  his  own.  But 
the  right  of  labour  to  confer  property  in  all  other  cases  being 
acknowledged,  why  should  it  be  denied  only  in  the  case  of  the  tenant 
of  land  ?  It  may  be  hoped  therefore  that  in  the  absence  of  political 
or  social  reasons  to  the  contrary,  this  extension  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  PROPERTY,  one  of  the  original  bases  of  society  and  civilization, 
will  speedily  be  adopted.  Throughout  all  free  countries  persons 
are  now  permitted,  with  few  exceptions,  to  devote  themselves  to 
whatever  pursuits  in  life  they  please,  and  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner the  fruits  of  industry.  Property  is  by  degrees  being  emanci- 
pated from  every  political  element.  The  property  of  man  in 
men  has  been  abolished  by  those  states  the  farthest  advanced 
in  civilization.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  are  disappearing.  The 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  freedom  of  labour,  are  at  last 
recognised  in  most  instances.  It  remains  for  society  to  emanci- 
pate the  labour  of  the  cultivators,  now  personally  free,  and  by 
simply  vesting  in  them  the  property  in  the  result  of  their  labours, 
to  permit  their  willing  industry  to  be  expended  on  the  land. 
Behold  the  man  who  rents  his  acres  without  security  for  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  His  cabin  is  only  half  thatched,  his  fields 
are  slovenly,  whatever  money  he  has  is  hid ;  it  is  not  freely  expended 
on  the  soil,  for  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  can  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 
Pie  is  clothed  in  rags — he  dare  not  even  appear  prosperous,  lest 
the  rent  be  raised.  On  the  other  hand,  behold  the  peasant  who 
has  the  consciousness  of  security  protected  by  the  law.  This  inde- 
fatigable worker  waters  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
obtains  by  labour  the  pacific  conquest  of  the  soil.  He  takes  from 
the  hours  of  the  day  all  that  human  strength  can  give  to  industry, 
and  the  kiudly  earth  repays  bis  labour  with  interest.     Civilized 
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society  would  gain  much  if  those  peasants  who  now  have  their 
labour  only  partially  free,  were  enriched  by  that  consciousness  of 
property  which  security  for  its  fruits  would  give  them.  Thus, 
arriving  into  the  ranks  of  property  they  would  be  in  all  tilings  more 
worthy  citizens  of  a  free  community.  Soldiers  of  agriculture,  let 
them  become  the  best  guardians  of  public  order.  In  England,  the 
most  advanced  nation  in  the  world,  there  ought  to  be  the  best  in- 
stitutions for  all.  A  wealthy  landed  aristocracy  ;  a  learned,  labori- 
ous, and  a  commercial  middle  class,  ought  to  be  combined  with  an 
independent  and  prosperous  peasantry,  such  as  are  found  amongst 
the  vine-dressers  of  Vevay,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Friburg 
and  Berne.'' 

Mr.  Heron's  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  Sa- 
vigny,  the  great  champion  of  the  historical  school  of  law, 
and  one  of  the  first  of  modern  jurists. 

The  reader  who  carefully  peruses  Mr.  Heron's  book, 
can  hardly  fail,  even  if  before  indifferent  to  the  subject,  to 
become  interested  as  he  proceeds.  In  making  laws,  in 
framing  systems  of  judicature  and  government,  man  is,  as 
it  were,  imitating  the  great  and  universal  Ruler,  who,  how- 
ever, unlike  His  creature,  ordereth  all  things  sweetly,  and 
while  he  is  glorified  by  obedience,  commands  nothing 
which  it  is  not  man's  interest  to  obey.  Sublime,  yet  sim- 
ple, comprehensive,  yet  clear,  the  law  of  God  is  immutable 
and  perfect,  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  ex- 
empting none  from  the  obligation  of  its  observance  ;  it  is 
intelligible  to  the  poorest,  and  forms  fit  subject  of  medita- 
tion for  the  highest  intellect.  Nor  are  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  human  legislation  unworthy  of  the  deep  considera- 
tion of  the  greatest  minds.  The  whole  framework  of  soci- 
ety, security  for  person  and  property,  the  common  weal, 
rests  upon  the  system  of  laws,  which  confer  liberty  while 
repressiug  licentiousness,  foster  enterprise  while  discou- 
raging rash  adventure,  and  whilst  creating  and  respecting 
titles  and  honours,  deal  with  an  equal  hand  strict  justice 
to  the  titled  peer  and  to  the  humble  peasant. 

A  perfect  system  of  human  laws  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Not  even  in  the  speculations  of  the  greatest  jurists  has  any 
such  ever  been  devised  ;  but  to  simplify, — to  consolidate, — 
to  harmonize, — to  improve,  should  ever  be  the  aim  of  the 
writer  or  speaker,  of  the  jurist  and  the  senator:  no  aim 
nobler  or  higher  can  be  sought  by  the  widest  philanthropy, 
none  more  certain  in  its  even  partial  accomplishment,  to 
confer  an  honourable  fame,  and  better  still,  a  self-approving 
content. 
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To  Mr.  Heron  is  due  the  merit  of  first  assembling  toce- 
tber,  and,  as  it  were,  synopsisin^  the  labours  of  those  who 
liave  been  eminent  in  this  great  department  of  science. 
In  the  compass  of  a  moderately  sized  volume,  he  has  given 
to  his  readers  a  complete  and  compendious  history  of  ju- 
risprudence, and  that  in  language  distinguished  for  its 
nervousness,  concentration,  and  lucidity. 

A  double  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  him  who,  availing 
himself  of  that  small  interval  of  leisure  from  professional 
pursuits,  which  most  men  devote  to  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment, applies  himself  to  the  production  of  such  a  work  as 
this  under  consideration.  Important,  as  we  have  'seen, 
in  itself,  the  subject  is  one  jxirticularly  suitable  for  the 
labours  of  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Heron  has  treated  it  not  only 
as  an  able  lawyer,  but  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an 
acute  reasoner.  He  has  gracefully  and  liberally  paid  the 
debt,  which  every  man  owes  to  his  profession,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  go  still  further,  and  make  that  profession  his 
debtor  by  the  production  of  other  works  in  the  different 
departments  of  legal  science. 


Art.  VII. — Ciml  Correspondence  and  Memovanda  of  Field  Marshal^ 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  G.  [Ireland.]  Edited  by  his  Sou, 
the  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  K.  G.     Loudon  :  John  Murray,  18G0. 

THIS  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  publication.  It 
comprises  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
as  Irish  Secretary  at  a  critical  time.  Appointed  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Premiership,  in  March,  1807,  he 
held  that  post  until  his  nomination  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  intended  to  check  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in 
Portugal,  in  March,  1809,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
Irish  office  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville.  He  therefore  held  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland  precisely  two  years.  Out  of 
that  period,  however,  are  to  be  deducted  two  periods  of 
absence,  first,  from  31st  July  1807,  to  SOth  Sept.  1807, 
when  he  took  part  in  the  exueditioii  to  Copenhagen,  and 
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second,  from  12th  July,  1808,  to  6th  of  October,  1808, 
when  he  paid  his  first  brilliant  campaignmg  visit  to  Por- 
tugal, for  his  successes  during  which  he  received  the 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  Parliament  on  his  return. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  cor- 
respondence than  the  calm  and  business-like  way  in  which 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  lays  down  his  pen,  and  assumes 
his  sword  when  called  on.  He  seems  always  at  his  ease, 
never  in  a  flurry.  He  entered  on  his  duties,  whether  of 
peace  or  of  war,  with  the  same  fixedness  of  purpose,  the 
same  intense  concentration,  the  same  conscientious  exac- 
titude, descending  to  the  minutest  details,  the  same 
vigour,  despatch,  and  regularity.  From  the  command  of 
a  brigade  on  the  look-out  for  Napoleon  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  he  steps  into  Parliament  in  1806,  as  Member  for 
Rye,  under  Lord  Grenville's  wing.  When  the  reins  of 
office  slipped  from  that  nobleman's  fingers,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  suffered  himself  to  be  translated  to  the  Irish 
office  with  the  most  perfect  sangfroid.  He  forthwith  set 
about  the  practice  of  the  little  tricks  and  villanies,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  little  corrupting  favours,  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  "  leading  persons,"  the  perfection  of  the 
general  system  of  espionage,  the  due  distribution  of  the 
repressive  magisterial  and  military  force  in  the  country, 
wherever  the  pressure  of  popular  passion  and  popular 
grievances  was  greatest,  and  the  thousand  other  like 
offices  which  then,  and  for  years  after,  made  up  the  smn- 
total  of  English  government  in  Ireland.  It  is  curious  how 
little  the  excitement  of  change  from  civil  to  military  ser- 
vice had  effect  upon  him.  He  took  things  as  they  came, 
and  did  his  best  at  them  all.  Even  when  he  is  buckling 
on  his  soldier's  toggery,  to  set  oft'  to  Copenhagen,  he  has 
an  eye  on  the  pension  list  in  Ireland,  and  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  promises  which  he  had  made  anent  the  same. 
Writing  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

he  reminds  him  that: — "  Mr.  M may  have  £400  per 

annum  for  his  life ;  Mrs. £400  for  her  life  ;  and  Mrs. 

■ £400  for  her  life.  .  .  .We  have   charges  upon  our 

next  year  for  £400  for ,  and  £500  for  — — -.    Will  you 

let  and  know  of  the  favours  you  intend  to  con- 
fer upon  them."  Even  as  the  ship's  boat  waits  for  him, 
he  does  not  forget  that  proper  and  judicial  place- and- 
favour  giving  in  Ireland  has  claims  on  his  thoughts.  He 
writes  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
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pool,)  who  was  Home  Secretary  under  the  Portland  min- 
istry, from  Sheerness,  on  the  31st  July,  1807 : — '' I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  urge  Lord  Mul- 
grave  to  make  room  for  Lord  Lecale  in  Ireland,  by  the 
removal  of  Admiral  Bowen  from  the  command  of  the 
Sea  Fencibles/'  He  has  hardly  had  time  to  regain  his 
land-legs,  on  his  return  to  London,  in  October,  when  we  find 
him  making  vigorous  efforts  to  get  another  vote  for  minis- 
ters from  the  county  of  Monaghan,  which  is  then  vacant. 
Writing  to  a  friend  of  the  Government  candidate,  he 
assures  Lady  Clermont  that  *'  her  nephew  will  be  assisted 
in  his  views  on  the  county  so  far  as  he  and  Government 
can  help  him.'*  Again,  when  in  July,  1808,  he  is  about  to 
sot  out  for  Portugal,  his  thoughts  still  fondly  turn  to  the 
fulfihuent  of  the  little  place-arrangements  which  he  has 
entered  into,  doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  he 
conceived.  On  the  4th  July  he  writes  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  recommending  a  Mr.  Watt  to  his  notice  in  London, 
"  where,''  he  writes,  **  he  may  be  useful  to  you  until  some 
arrangement  is  made  in  respect  to  this  government.  He 
has  served  me  with  diligence  and  fidelity.''  Sir  Arthur 
then  dolefully  adds,  that  if  the  patronage  of  Ireland  then 
was  what  it  had  previously  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  remitting  the  faithful  Mr.  Watt  back  to  Lon- 
don. From  the  Cove  of  Cork  whence  he  sailed  for  Portugal, 
and  where  he  was  then  waiting  for  the  wind,  he  reminds 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  way  of  parting  word,  that  "  Lord 
Thomond  ought  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor,"  and  that  it 
is  very  desirable  ''to  do  something  for  Mr.  O'Meara." 
To  Mr.  Trail,  who  then  filled  the  chair  in  Dublin  Castle 
in  which,  in  still  darker  times,  Edward  Cooke  had  planned 
and  plotted  under  Lord  Castlereagh's  approving  eye,  he 
goes  into  more  minute  business  items.  To  one  so  well  up 
in  the  castle  schemes  of  the  day  no  great  necessity  for  ful- 
ness of  details  was  requisite,  and  so  we  find  the  epistles  to 
Mr.  Trail  of  a  very  sketchy  character.     A  hint  was  enough 

to  convey  to  that  skilled  official,  how  Mr. was  to  be 

dealt  with,  how was  to  be  examined  in  secrecy,  what 

pay alias should  receive  for  his  dubious  services, 

how  Lord was  to  be  conciliated,   and    this  or  that 

office  was  to  be  withheld  from  Lady 's  friend,  with- 
out ruffling  her  Ladyship's  feathers  too  much.  At  length 
the  wind  favours  His  Majesty's  ship  the  £>onegal,  which 
is  to  bear  Major-General  Wellesley  to  the  scene  of  his 
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early  European  victories.  ^  The  open  sea  is  readied,  the 
pilot-boats  are  about  heavinsf-off,  and  even  then,  when  one 
would  suppose  the  future  Duke  and  Field-Marshal  was 
pacing  the  quarter-deck,  impatient  to  enter  on  his  career 
of  fame,  or  at  all  events  was  studying  in  his  cabin,  his 
field  of  coming  action,  he  is  in  fact  finishing  off  in  a  hurry  a 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Trail  !     Thinking  of  glory  and  subtle 
plans  of  strategy,  and  the  victorious  burst  of  serried  arrays 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  battle — not  a  bit  of  it :  he  is  think- 
ing how  the  Irish  Members,  whom  he  has  been  *'  culti- 
vating,'* will  **  whip-up'*  on  the  next  party-division  at  8t. 
Stephen's!     "Off  Cork,  on  board,"  under  date  of  12th 
July,  he  encloses  for  Lord  Castlereagh's  guidance  a  list 
of  the  absent  Irish  members,  where  they  are,  and  who  and 
what  can  coax  them  over  when  their  votes  are  needed. 
As  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  Tom    Pakenham  can  write  for 
him."  Dr.  Dugenan,  the  foul-mouthed  bigot,  has  just  been 
made  a  Privy  Councillor  by  way  of  a  small  sop  to  the  lower- 
crust  Orangemen,  and  so  he  will  come  "  when  Sir  Charles 
Saxton  tells  him  he  is  wanted."     Sir  E.  O'Brien  is  in  a 
different  position.     *'  I  suppose,"  writes  Sir  Arthur,  **  his 
coming  over    depends  on  his  brother  getting  a   place." 
Places  in  esse  or  in  posse,  not  patriotism,  were  the  load- 
stones which  attracted  at  this  time  too  many  of  the  post- 
union  members  for  Ireland  to  London  !  So  the  list  goes  on  : 
every  man  ear-marked :  his  motives  guaged  and  carefully 
put  in  an  inventory :  his  price  fixed  to  a  nicety— the  method 
of    Parliamentary    corruption     beautifully    systematized 
and  elaborated!      With  all  his   powers  of  "inducing" 
members  over  to  England,  the  Irish  Secretary  was  loth 
to  exercise  it.     He  knew  there  was  a  day  of  reckoning. 
But  ministers,  led    in   the  Commons  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
had    hard  work  of  it.      Opposition  was    carrying    on    a 
guerilla  warfare,  harassing  in  the  extreme.     Government 
knew  not  when  to  expect  a  hostile  move,  and  so   were 
obliged  to  keep  the  friendly  benches  well  packed.      Sir 
Arthur  writes  complainingly  to  the  Duke  of  Kichmond, 
that,  while  ministers  insist  on  a  full  attendance,  they  do 
not  think  of  the  engagements  in  which  they  involve  him. 
A  pretty  picture,  truly,  of  the  Irish  Representation,  when 
the  Great  Measure  of  the  Union  was  carried !    Irish  mem- 
bers  so  little  believed  in  an  actual  identity  of  interests 
between  the  two  countries  that  they  only  voted  on  English 
questions  when  a  proper   consideration    moved  towards 
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them  ;  as  to  Irish  questions,  saving  an  odd  Militia  Bill, 
a  Bill  for  making  the  Police  more  effective,  or  a  Bill  for 
**  more  completely  putting  down  insurrection" —  save 
such  as  these  there  were  no  Irish  Bills  before  the  House  ! 
This  we  shall  more  fully  see  by-and-by. 

But,  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  system  of  administration,  or  his  qualities  for 
a  legislator  or  a  civil  governor  judged  by  the  Irish  Corres- 
pondence before  us,  that  correspondence  at  all  events 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  most  careful  and  painstaking 
official,  up  in  the  smallest  minutise  of  his  subject,  with  a 
complete  mastery  over  his  facts,  with  a  memory  which 
retained  like  a  vice  things  which  had  once  passed  before 
him.  That  he  entered  into  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
time  without  any  of  that  loathing  which  Lord  Gornwallis 
had  felt  is  clear" as  the  light:  that  he  bought  and  sold, 
when  and  as  best  he  could,  his  own  letters  show ;  but, 
that  he  strove  ever  to  keep  his  word  like  a  man,  and 
stood  by  his  friends  when  they  needed  his  help,  that  he 
deceived  no  one,  made  no  promises  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  keep,  that  he  had  very  little  sympathy,  and  as 
little  cruelty,  in  his  nature, — all  these  we  gather  from  the 
character  which  his  unpremeditated  letters  give  him.  He 
was  quick  to  discern  merit,  and  not  slow  in  acknowledg- 
ing it.  Now  and  then  little  facts  peep  out  which  seem  to 
show  that  there  was  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
about  him  than  the  world  attributed  to  the  Iron  Duke,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  facts  are  not  very  weighty  ones. 
That  he  was  not  a  virulent  bigot,  and  harsh  towards  the 
Catholics  as  such,  his^  letters  also  tell  us,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  in  his  correspondence  in  which  we 
find  him  with  genuine  warmth  recommending  to  the  notice 
of  those  high  in  power.  Catholic  gentlemen,  whose  fathers' 
public  service  in  the  field  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  a 
claim  upon  him  and  upon  the  government.  He  looked 
on  the  body  as  a  class  in  great  measure  outside  the  pale 
of  the  constitution,  and  he  dealt  with  them  as  they  were. 
As  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  sitting,  we  believe, 
for  Trim,  he  had  been  supposed  to  be  favourable  to 
Catholic  claims,  but  then  he  was  an  ''  outsider ;"  now 
we  find  him  a  responsible  government  official.  He 
rigorously,  and  as  a  matter  of  simple  routine  duty, 
dealt  with  things  as  they  were,  without  considering 
whether  they  were  precisely  as  they  ought  to  be.     He 
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was  an  administrator  of  the  law — not  its  framer.  In  fact 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  his  Irish  government  is 
that  of  a  commanding  general,  bound  to  carrying  out  strict 
rules  strictly.  No  idea  of  what  may  possibly  have  seemed 
to  him  the  injustice  or  the  impolicy  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  softened  his  administration.  The  Catholics  were 
by  law  in  a  certain  position — there  was  an  end  of  it.  It 
must  be  said,  too,  for  him,  that  he  held  out  no  false  hopes, 
raised  no  false  expectations.  He  was  plain  and  downright. 
He  knew  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  said  it — plainly. 
Plain-speaking  is  written  on  every  page  of  his  correspond- 
ence. Whether  in  concerting  plans  and  arranging  terms 
with  a  spy,  lay  or  clerical,  or  in  confabbing  with  the 
''leading  Catholics,''  or  in  higgling  about  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  such-a-one's  interest,  he  was  plain  and  direct. 

Putting,  however,  out  of  the  question  the  point  whether 
his  civil  administration  in  Ireland  proved  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman,  (which  we  shall 
have  farther  opportunity  of  considering,)  and  also  the 
principles  on  which  his  Irish  administration  was  carried 
on,  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  letters  are 
models  of  official  correspondence.  They  are  terse  and 
vigorous.  They  are  short,  and  go  straight  to  the  point, 
like  the  bullet  from  a  Whitworth  rifle  well  levelled.  There 
are  no  introductions  and  endings ;  the  case  is  put  briefly 
and  pointedly.  There  is  no  mistaking  what  was  meant  to 
be  said.  But  with  all  this  brevity  there  are  marks  of  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  facts.  His  letters  bear  no 
trace  of  having  been  penned  without  reflection.  Wherever 
the  point  in  question  involves  details,  there  are  the  details 
down  to  the  minutest  necessary  trifle,  with  a  fulness  and 
finish  which  show  that  the  writer  has  not  written  without 
knowing  what  he  writes  about.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  much  elegance  of  style  or  diction — there  is,  how- 
ever, quite  enough  of  both.  The  language  is  good,  and 
unmistakeably  clear ;  it  suits  the  subject,  and  serves  its 
purpose  of  conveying  clear  thoughts  clearly. 

Interesting,  however,  as  this  correspondence  unques- 
tionably is,  because  of  its  illustrious  author,  its  historic  in- 
terest is  greater  still,  as  helping  to  light  up  a  very  troub- 
lous and  dark  period  in  Ireland's  after- Union  experience. 
It  is  conversant  with  the  state  of  Ireland  after  several 
years'  experience  in  its  new  position  as  part  of  a  kingdom 
called  United.  It  helps  us  to  ansvjer  the  question :— was  the 
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conntiy  really  united  in  interests  and  in  sympathies  ?  Had 
a  Union  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  been  eflected?  Had 
the  assent  of  the  people,  after  feeling  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  jnnction  of  the  previously  distinct  repre- 
sentative legislative  assemblies,  supervened  upon  the  Act 
to  cure  the  vice  of  its  creation  ?  Did  the  people  cheerfully 
accept,  upon  a  closer  and  more  practical  acquaintance,  a 
connexion  which,  when  offered  them  after  the  fever  and 
weakness  of  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  they  had  loatlied 
and  scorned?  Or  was  the  Union  still,  as  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  albeit  its  most  honest  and  humane  friend,  feared 
it  would  be,  *'  a  union,  not  with  Ireland,  but  with  a 
party  in  Ireland'^  ?  These  are  inquiries  which  in  our 
own  day  are  full  of  interest.  The  history  of,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  Union,  is  even  yet  imperfectly  known. 
The  present  correspondence  discloses  a  rich,  but  narrow 
mine,  for  the  explorer  of  the  history  of  the  time.  Its  value, 
as  the  raw  fibre  of  history,  is  very  great.  Side  by  side 
with  the  other  correspondences  which  the  world  has  now 
before  it,  there  is  laid  bare  the  inner  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  rebellion  of  1798  till  the  end  of  1809.  Of  those 
correspondences  the  most  important  are  those  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  edited  by  his  brother,  and  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Ross.  As  to  all,  even  the 
gulf  of  more  than  half  a  century  has  not,  it  would  seem, 
rendered  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation in  giving  and  withholding.  Even  Mr.  Ross,  whose 
editing  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  either  of 
the  noble  editors,  avows  that  he  withholds  from  the 
public  many  documents,  and  parts  of  many  documents, 
affecting  the  period  of  which  the  correspondence  treats. 
It  is  clear  that  such  avowals  as  that  must  affect  the  his-*- 
toric  value  of  these  correspondences.  Still,  making  allow- 
ance for  this,  they  are  important  records  of  the  time. 
They  may  leave  some  things  unrevealed,  but  they  show 
forth  enough  to  enable  us  to  guess  the  character  of  that 
which  is  kept  back.  Lord  Corn  wallis'  correspondence 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  throes  of 
the  Union;  we  are  now  to  see  from  that  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  the  state  of  the  country,  the  opinions  of  its 
people,  and  how  it  was  governed  in  1807-8-9.  Between 
Lord  Cornwallis'  lieutenancy  (during  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  Irish  secretary)  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, (with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  secretary),  there  had 
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been  several  changes.  Upon  Lord  Cornwallis'  resigna- 
tion, in  March  1801,  tlie  Earl  of  Hardwick  was  appointed  ; 
to  him  sncceeded  Earl  Powis  in  1805 ;  to  him  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  1806  ;  to  him  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
1807.  Bir  Arthnr  Wellesley's  immediate  predecessor,  as 
Irish  secretary,  was  Mr.  EUiot. 

Between  the  Union  and  the  period  which  we  are  to 
consider,  the  country  was  cooling  down  from  the  fever 
heat  of  the  Union  times,  and  an  inchoate  rebellion.  The 
Union  measure  was  on  its  trial.  The  people  looked  anx- 
iously for  the  benefits  which  were  to  flow  from  it ;  they 
had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  The  lords  of  the 
soil  were  endeavouring  to  recompense  themselves  as  best 
they  could  for  the  loss  of  that  power  and  influence  they 
possessed  when  Ireland  was  a  nation,  by  mopping  up  as 
much  as  possible  of  government  patronage  and  plunder. 
They  were  carrying  out  of  the  country  rents,  whose  acre- 
age amount,  more  than  once,  calls  forth  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's astonishment  and  indignation,  and  spending  them 
in  the  English  capital — attempting  in  idle  pride,  and  with 
smaller  rentrolls,  to  compete  with  the  ampler  and  grander 
state  of  the  English  nobles.  For  many  years  before  the 
Union,  absenteeism  had  been  a  bitter  drop  in  Ireland's 
cup  of  trials  ;  but  when  the  echoes  of  Grattan's  and  Plun- 
ket's  voices  ceased  to  wake  that  noble  parliament-house 
near  College  Green,  the  evil  was  increased  tenfold.  Dub- 
lin became  like  a  deserted  city  ;  trade  fell  off;  the  spirit, 
which, — even  under  a  constitution  that  had  crushed  and 
enslaved  the  greater  numerical  part  of  the  population 
< — the  Catholics — the  people  had  fitfully  sustained,  was 
gone.  Everywhere  there  was  discontent — discontent 
chiefly  amongst  the  Catholics.  A  bribe  to  them  to  support, 
at  least  not  to  oppose,  the  measure  of  the  Union,  had  been 
offered  to  some  of  their  **  natural  leaders,"  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics.  The  bribe  had  not  been  paid  over.  There 
is  now  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
both  promised  that  Catholic  Emancipation  should  tread 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Union.  The  Union  was  a  thing 
accomplished ;  the  **  leading  Catholics"  now  sought  the 
redemption  of  the  pledge.  The  body  of  the  Catholics 
claimed  it,  not  because  of  any  corrupt  compact,  but  as 
their  right. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  wise  and 
honest  men  the  Union  was  a  boon  to  Catholics.     It  sub- 
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stitutecl,  at  least,  a  strong  for  a  weak  tyranny.  In  place 
of  the  local  tyranny  of  the  Orange  owners  of  the  soil,  who 
were  nnwilling  to  concede  the  smallest  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, which  they  could  safely  withhold  from  their  Catholic 
countrymen,  there  was  the  tyranny,  take  it  at  its  worst,  of 
a  strong  imperial  power  with,  it  would  seem,  no  motive  to 
cruelty,  and  with  the  power  to  rule  beneficently.  Before  the 
Union,  doubtless,  such  reasoning  affected  many  minds. 
But  now  the  Union  was  over,  where  were  its  benefits, 
religious,  political,  social?  O'Connell's  first  speech  in 
public  in  1800,  contains  the  key-note  of  the  sentiments 
which  animated  the  vast  majority  of  Catholic  hearts  before 
the  Union  ;  when  that  measure  was  carried  and  was  found 
to  be  barren  of  good  results,  those  sentiments  were  almost 
universal.  '*It  was  said,"  spoke  Mr.  O'Connell,  "that 
the  Catholics  were  ready  to  sell  their  country  for  a  price. 

This  was  a  calumny  flung  on  the  whole  body — it 

was  incumbent  on  the  whole  body  to  come  forward  and 

contradict  it They  will  loudly  declare  that  if  their 

Emancipation  were  offered  for  their  consent  to  the  inea-* 
sure — even  were  Emancipation  after  the  Union  a  benefit — 
they  would  reject  it  with  prompt  indignation." 

Narrow  and  bigotted  as  were  the  views  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  of  the  Presbyte- = 
rians  of  Ulster,  in  regard  to  Catholics,  community  of 
interest,  a  common  nationality,  a  recollection  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  body  boldly 
and  unflinchingly  in  opposition  to  the  Union,  would,  it  was 
not  vainly  or  unreasonably  hoped,  have  led  to  a  settlement 
of  religious  differences,  and  in  the  end  to  a  united  people. 
Nor  were  Catholics  without  some  warrant  for  this  from  the 
history  of  their  own  experience.  The  Lpsh.  parliament, 
bigotted  as  it  was,  had  in  a  happy  hour  passed  the  act  of 
1792-3,  (32  George  iii.  c.  21,)  which  gave  important  relief 
to  Catholics.  Why  was  it  not  to^  be  expected  that  they 
would  follow  that  course  of  legislation  ?  It  were  vain,  at 
least  for  the  time,  now  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been.  The  Union  was  carried.  It  found  the  Protestant 
gentr^^  of  the  Establishment  more  bigotted  than  ever,  and 
as  eaffer  for  plunder.  It  found  the  Presbyterians  touched 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Irishmen,  but  yet  looking 
with  distrust  and  suspicion  upon  a  society  whose  major 
part  would  necessarily  be  Catholics.  It  found  all  of  one 
division  of  these  Protestant  parties,  and  no  inconsiderable 
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portion  of  the  other,  willing,  in  the  new  state  of  things,  to 
monopolize  place  and  power,  and  to  insist  that  they  alone 
were  to  be  trnsted  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Above 
all,  it  found  the  Catholics  slowly  gaining,  but  still  gaining, 
day  by  day,  political  power  and  increased  intelligence, 
groaning  under  disabilities,  religious  and  political.  Socially 
they  had  no  hold  on  the  land  which  they  tilled  ;  politically 
they  had  no  adequate  representation ;  religiously  they 
were  not  only  under  civil  disabilities,  springing  from  reli- 
gious causes,  but  they  were  saddled  with  the  support, 
out  of  their  squalid  poverty,  of  the  pomp  and  easy 
grandeur  of  the  clergy  of  a  religion  which  they  did  not 
share.  Throughout  the  country  they  were  in  the  power, 
complete  and  almost  irresponsible,  of  an  Orange  magis- 
tracy and  the  bitter  yeomanry.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Sir  A.  Wellesley  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Irish  Secretary.  There  was,  in  truth,  little  to  be  hoped 
from  his  party.  They  were,  viewed  with  Catholic  eyes, 
but  a  sorry  exchange  for  those  who  had  gone  before  them. 
•The  Duke  of  Portland  was  a  bad  substitute  for  Lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  a  worse  for  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  the  no\y  venerable  Marquis  of  Landsdowne. 
Perhaps  no  ministry  ever  undertoolc  the  duties  of  office 
upon  more  dishonourable  terms.  With  the  acceptance  of 
the  seals  they  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with  Royalty 
itself  not  to  do  anything  for  relief  of  the  Catholics.  In 
other  words,  they  were  self-debarred  from  advising  the 
crown  to  do  that  which  they  might  come  to  think  would  be 
the  best  for  the  public  good. 

In  fact,  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been 
made  a  convenience  of  English  parties  for  years.  It  was 
put  off  and  on  a^was  deemed  most  convenient.  Mr.  Pitt, 
indeed,  was  not  wholly  unmindful  of  his  ante-union 
promises,  and  several  times  made  a  show  of  realizing 
them.  But  even  he  was  not  in  earnest.  When  he  retired 
in  1801,  really  because  he  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ruinous  expenditure  of  the  war,  he 
untruly  put  forward  the  king's  refusal  to  emancipate  the 
Irish  Catholics  as  the  cause.  In  1804,  he  again  took  the 
seals  of  office,  but  without  a  word  of  stipulation  on  behalf 
of  the  body  whom  he  had  duped  and  cajoled.  He  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  unconstitutional  and  wholly  inadequate 
reason  that  the  king's  mind  was  firmly  set  against  any 
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concession.  If  insufficient  in  1801,  it  was  so,  too,  in  1804 ; 
it  was  insufficient  in  both,  and  it  was  false  in  the  last.*'^* 

Compared  with  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on  the  question  that 
of  Lord  Grenville  was  bold,  honest,  and  uncompromising. 
He  refused  to  join  Mr.  Pitt  in  1804,  on  terms  which  bound 
ministers  to  silence  and  inaction  on  the  Catholic  question, 
the  settlement  of  which  had  only  a  few  years  before  been  held 
out  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Union,  Again,  in 
1807,  as  Prime  Minister,  be  twice  attempted  to  gain  conces- 
sions from  the  narrow-minded  fanatic  who  wore  the  crovyn, 
and  whose  reason  was  even  then  beginning  to  reel;  and  twice 
was  he  foiled  in  his  liberal  attempts.  The  motion  of 
Viscount  Howick,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  Grey, 
(who  held  under  Lord  Grenville  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,)  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  enable  his  majesty  to  confer  military  commis- 
sions on  any  subject  whatever  who  had  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  to  maintain  the  succession  and  constitu- 
tion, brought  on  a  ministerial  crisis.  The  king  was  mulish  ; 
ministers  were  firm.  They  were  determined  they  should 
not  be  mere  kingly  marionettes.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  determined  his  will  should  rule.  Ministers  went  out, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  amongst  others, 
as  his  subalterns.  Mr.  Perceval  was  probably  the  only 
minister  who  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  bar  placed  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Catholic  question.  He  hated  **  popery'' 
with  an  intensity  equal  to  that  of  an  Ulster  Orangeman, 
but  showed  it  in  a  more  effective  and  less  riotous  manner. 
He  was  pious  in  his  way,  and  so  appreciated  the  king's 
scruples.  Lord  Brougham  says  of  him,  "  Of  views  upon 
all  things  the  most  narrow,  upon  religious,  and  even 
political  questions,  the  most  bigotted  ana  intolerant,  his 
range  of  mental  vision  was  confined  in  proportion  to  his 
ignorance  on  all  general  subjects."! 

No  hope  to  the  Catholics  in  that  quarter !  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  implication  in  the  union  promises  by  which  this 
and  that  ''leading  person,"  lay  and  clerical,  had  been 
induced  to  lend  his  great  or  small  influence  in  favour  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  would  have  induced  one  to  hope  something 


*  Brougham's  Statesmen  of  Geo.  III.  vol.  ii,  p.  12. 
t  Statesmen  of  Geo.  III.  vol,  ii.  p.  67. 
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from  him.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  He  was  no  doubt  favourable 
to  Catholic  emancipation.  Nor  could  he  so  soon  eat  up 
his  words — but  he  would  do  nothing  to  give  effect  to  them. 
He  lacked  depth  of  conviction  and  sincerity  upon  this 
question.^  Had  he  had  these,^  rightly  exercised,  they 
might  with  a  favouring  opposition — in  times  of  peril  at 
home  and  abroad — have  bent  the  stiff  resolves  of  the  old 
bigot  who  grasped  the  sceptre  !  Small  hope  for  the  Catliolics 
indeed ;  for  Lord  Erskine  is  succeeded  on  the  woolsack 
by  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  new  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
science has  no  love  for  that  oppressed  body,  and  no  lack 
of  subtle  arguments  wherewith  to.  fence  round  his  royal 
master's  Catholic  craze. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  new  Secretary  that  he  did  or 
said  nothing  to  raise  false  expectations.  He  went  to  Ireland 
to  hold  it ;  and  he  did  hold  it.  He  at  once  plunged  into 
the  curious  and  very  heterogeneous  business  of  his  de- 
partment.      His   second  official   is  to  Lady 

under  date  of  4th  April,  1807,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
hook  her  ladyship's  favor  by  the  enticement  of,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  small  bait.  There  were  some  govern- 
ment ships  to  be  jobbed  in  at  Cork — will  her  ladyship  say 
on  whom  she  would  desire  to  bestow  the  chance  of  the 
plunder.  Her  ladyship  does  say,  but  won't  commit  her- 
self to  Government  until  certain  claims  of  a  serious 
character,  founded,  as  she  states,  on  **  injuries"  received 
from  one  of  the  ministers,  have  been  satisfied.  It  is 
clear  this  was  not  her  ladyship's  first  essay  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  crown  official.  His  next  correspon- 
dent must  be  a  very   potent  person   indeed.    His  name 

occurs  often  in  the  volume.     He  is .     He  is 

assured  that  **  Mr.  S shall  have  the  legal  office." 

...  .  *' The  DulS  shall  employ  ^ — as  he  wished 

The  claim  of  Mr. on  the  Peerage"  is  not  to  be 

denied.     **  The  patronage  of  the  County  of  ~' will 

be  Mr. 's."     **  Mr. and  you  will  be  among 

the  number  of  persons  to  be  added  to  the  Privy  Council 
if  any."  The  secretary  desires  to  **  know  particularly  the 
amount  you  wish  to  have  for  Mr.  B— — — — -."  ,  Iii  all 
like  letters  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  is  equally  plain;  the 
price  desired  shall  be  paid  or  it  shall  not  be  paid  ;  if  yes, 
he  says  so :  if  not,  he  says  so,  and  perhaps  adds  the  reason 
why.  What  would  be  the  moral  effect,  we  wonder,  if  the 
judicious  Editor  had  not  thrown  on  Mr.  — and 
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Lord ,  the  ucfly  odium  of  so  many  of  these  little 

Mmingemeiits?  Should  any  of  us  wiuce  ?  Should  any  of 
us  be  obliged  to  blush  for  ancestors  or  kinsfolk  who  car- 
ried on  under  the  able  conduct  of  the  English  minister, 
this  national  game  of  plunder  and  corruption?  It  13 
curious  to  observe  how  little,  in  what  we  may  call  this 
inner  official  life,  we  find  any  other  than  the  true  reason 
put  forward  for  this  or  that  act  or  this  or  that  claim.  We 
see  nothing  in  this  correspondence  of  the  **  national  weal,*' 
and  the  *'  people's  good/'  and  the  **  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try." Not  a  word:  the  game  was  being  carried  on  with 
those  who  understood  the  whole  thing  perfectly.  There 
was  no  use  of  appearing  in  masques.  The  people  and  the 
country  went  by  the  board  and  were  not  even  paid  the 
compliment  of  supplying  a  hypocritic  reason  or  excuse  for 
their  representatives'  conduct  on  public  affiiirs. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  first  business  was  of  course  the 
Election  then  going  on  ;  we  wonder  if  the  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  this  year  of  grace  includes  amongst 
his  prominent  duties  attention  to  his  party's  interests  in 
counties  and  boroughs?  We  are  very  simi)le  and  very 
ignorant  on  such  points.  We  know  that  with  our  author 
it  held  a  first  place:  he  did  not  disguise  it.  He  went 
about  that  as  about  everything  else  he  attempted — in  ear-, 
nest.  He  used  the  means  which  he  hoped  would  be  effective, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  power.  His  groat  engines  of  party 
government  were  money,  magistracy  and  military.  His  plan 
of  action  was  simple.  Was  Mr.  Bagwell's  Election  in 
Tipperary  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a  **  Catholic 
mob,"  a  party  of  dragoons  was  sent  down  *'  to  protect  the 
voters,"  i.e.  to  dragoon  public  opinion  into  silence.  Was 
a  seat  wanted  for  a  useful  Tory  sprig  ?  one  was  at  once 
bought  for  him  at  the  price  of  the  day.  A  Catholic  mob 
is  a  study  cf  interest.  Its  election  pranks  were  the  first 
weak,  irregular  efforts  of  the  "  riotous"  and  **  indiscreet" 
Catholics,  who,  not  understanding  finesse  or  the  back- 
stairs of  the  castle,  after  some  years  experience,  at  Clare 
checkmated  the  British  ministry.  Under  the  date  of  the 
28th  of  April,  1807,  the  Secretary  writes  to  Mr.  Clias. 
Long,  a  predecessor  in  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  and  who 
then  held  the  post  of  Paymaster  General : — 

*' Pennefather  has  promised  us  the  refusal  of  Cashel ;    but  he 
has  not  stated  his  terms.     We  shall  have  Athlone,  I  believe;  but  we 
have  not  jet  seen   Justice  Day.     Wvuae  has  arranged  for  Sligo 
VOL.  XLVIII.-No.  XCVL.  16 
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with  Canning  ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
not.  Lord  Portarlington  is  in  England,  and  the  agent  who  settled 
for  that  borough  upon  the  last  general  election  was  Mr.  Paruell. 
We  have  no  chance  with  him,  and  it  would  be  best  to  arrange  the 
matter  with  Lord  Portarlington.  I  heard  here  that  he  had  sold  the 
return  for  six  years  at  the  last  ©lection  ;  and  if  that  should  be  true, 
of  course  we  shall  not  get  it  now.  I  have  written  to  Roden,  and 
have  desired  Henry  to  settle  with  Enniskillen.     The  former  is  in 

Scotland,  the  latter  in  London.     I  have  desired  Lord  11 to  send 

to  Lord  Charleville  about  Carlow.  Tell  Henry  to  make  me  acquain- 
ted with  the  price  of  the  day. 

**In  respect  to  Counties,  Falkiner  and  Hamilton  are,  I  think, 
secure  for  Dublin.  I  don't  propose  to  try  a  second  member  for  the 
city.  I  think  we  should  not  succeed  ;  we  should  have  a  riot  in  the 
city  for  a  month  ;  we  should  put  Shaw  to  great  expense,  and 
possibly  we  might  lose  his  election.  Li  the  present  temper  of 
Ireland,  I  consider  it  a  great  objoct  to  keep  this  city  quiet.  Lloyd 
will  carry  his  election  for  the  King*s  County,  I  believe,  without 
opposition.  Wynne  has  opened  a  little  about  the  County  of  Sligo, 
and  has  thoughts  of  joining  himself  with  Cooper  against  O'Hara. 
Newcomen  will  start  for  Longford,  for  which  county  I  imagine  Sir 
Thomas  Fetherstone  must  withdraw.  If  we  could  prevail  upon 
Lord  Longford  to  start  his  brother  for  that  county  with  Newcomen, 
we  should  beat  out  Lord  Forbes. 

"  I  conclude  that  Ely  will  come  over  to  organize  a  contest  in 
Wexford,  and  Kingston  and  Lord  Longueville  another  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  By  the  bye.  Lord  Portsmouth's  interest  in  Wexford 
ought  to  be  got  for  Ely.  Lord  Waterford  will  try  a  member  for 
Dungarvon,  and  will  probably  succeed ;  Lord  O'Neill  one  for 
Carrickfergus;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  Lord  Abercorn  may 
attempt  a  second  for  the  county  of  Donegal.  We  can  expect  no 
other  alteration. 

**  I  wish  that  we  could  hear  what  government  propose  to  do  upon 
the  election  of  a  representative  Peer.  Lord  Leitrim  is  very  active  in 
his  canvass  here,  and  Lord  Kingston  in  England.  If  government 
should  not  support  the  latter,  and  he  should  persevere,  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  carry  the  election  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  if  government  should  ever  be  pressed  at  one  of  these  elections, 
they  will  thenceforth  be  expensive. 

"  P.S.  Since  writing  this  letter.  Sir  Thomas  Fetherston  has  been 
with  me,  and  he  has  got  Lady  Ross's  interest  in  Longford,  and  pro- 
poses to  stand  ;  Newcomen  will  stand  likewise.  If  Lord  Longford 
will  give  the  disposal  of  his  interest  to  us  I  think  we  shall  kick  out 
Lord  Forbes:  Lord  Roden  not  to  be  paid  for  his  seat.'' 


Seven  boroughs  and  half-a-dozen  counties  "  done  for" 
in  that  one  business  letter !  The  system  has  at  least  the 
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charm   of  simplicity.    Here   is   Mr.   Long's  appropriate 
reply  :— 

"  Pay  Office,  Whitehall,  24  April,  1807. 

**  Hawkesbury's  letter  will  of  course  have  detained  you  in  Dublin. 
The  dissolution  will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  so  that  you  have 
no  time  to  lose  in  making  your  engagements.  You  will  of  course 
see,  as  soon  as  you  can,  Pennefather  respecting  Cashel,  Judge  Day, 
respecting,  Tralee,  and  Hancock  respecting  Athlone.  I  believe 
they  all  sell  to  the  best  bidder.  Lord  Portarlington  has  been 
written  to  respecting  that  borough,  but  you  would  do  well  to  take 
steps  about  it. 

*'  From  what  I  hear,  the  Ponsonby  interest  may  be  shaken  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  at  Dungarvon  ;  and  I  understand  also,  if  im- 
mediate steps  are  taken,  and  if  Bolton  or  Alcock  oppose  Sir  J. 
Newton  at  Waterford,  they  would  succeed  against  him  ;  but  the 
latter,  I  believe,  means  to  offer  himself  elsewhere.  Mr.  Lloyd 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  L.  Parsons,  intends  offering  himself  for  the 
King's  County,  the  other  member  (Bernard)  assures  me  he  is  with 
us,  and  begs  I  will  endeavour  to  get  Pole's  interest  for  him. 
Marsden,  you  know,  is  here.  I  think  he  might  be  useful  in  the 
elections  ;  he  is  well  disposed  to  us,  but  he  has  his  objects,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  explain  to  you.'' 

Sir  Arthur  is  anxious  for  a  seat  for  himself.  He  camiot 
retain  Lord  Grenville's  borough  Rye,  with  that  nobleman 
in  opposition.  But  the  Irish  Secretary  knows  that  even  a 
seat  in  Parliament  may  be  bought  too  dearly.  He  is 
cautious.  On  the  28th  April,  he  writes  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  : 

*•  I  have  written  to  Henry  about  a  seat  for  myself.  Of  course  I 
should  wish  not  to  pay  much  money  for  one;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  over  to  stand  for  Ipswich." 

To  his  brother,  mentioned  in  the  letter  just  given,  he 
writes  on  the. following  day  :— (p.  22.) 

"  My  Dear  Henry, 

"  A  man  has  offered  me  a  seat  for  Wallingford ;  let  me  know 
who  shall  bo  returned  for  it.  There  may  be  a  disappointment. 
Names  for  the  following  boroughs  :  Cashel,  Tralee,  Enniskillen, 
Athlone,  possibly.  A  name  for  Athlone,  in  case  we  should  have 
the  return. 

*'  No  answer  from  Roden,     Probable  we  shall  return  for  Dundalk, 

a  name  for  that  borough  ;   also  for  Carlow,  if  Lord  H should 

have  settled  with  Lord  Carlow. 

"  Tell  Lord  Palmerston  to  give  me  his  interest  for  Sligo,  and 
desire  his  agent,  Henry  Stewart,  to  do  as  I  order  him." 
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One  would  like  uncommonly  to  know  what  was  the  (now) 
bland  Premier's  answer.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fonrth  year,  being  trained  in  that  path  of  Conservative 
politics  to  which  uow  in  his  old  days  his  steps  seem  once 
again  directed. 

On  the  llth  May,  1807,  (p.  43,)  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
writes  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  good  spirits :  "  We  are  very 
busy,  and  I  hope  shall  be  tolerably  successful.  I  have  or- 
gauized  a  contest  for  the  Knight  and  I  have  hopes  we  shall 
bring  m  Colonel  Crosbie  instead  of  him.  VVe  should 
have  a  good  chance  if  you  could  prevail  upon  Lord  Headly 
to  ask  Mr.  Arthur  Bleuuerhasset  to  support  Col.  Crosbie. 

He  must  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  his  tenants I  also 

want   Lord  S.  Chichester's  interest  in  Comity   Wexford 

for  Colonel   Alcock  and  Mr.  Ram "     Again  on   the 

12th,  he  writes  in  great  glee,  **  we  are  going  on  well:  I 
think  we  shall  have  75  of  the  100  Irish  members."  The 
Knight  of  Kerry  alluded  to  was  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  who 
had  coquetted  a  little  with  Government,  but  had  probably 
proved  false,  so  government  **  goes  in"  against  him.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley 's  letter  of  the  13th,  is  calculated  to  put 
most  readers  into  a  brown  study.  Seventy-five  out  of  100 
members  returned  from  a  country  groaning  under  reli- 
gious and  civil  disabilities  to  support  a  Government  accom- 
panied into  office  with  a  *'no  popery"  howl.  Beautifully 
adapted  certainly  was  the  elective  system  of  1807  for 
being  duly  influenced  by  money  to  defeat  popular  wishes. 
Here  is  a  charming  epistle  of  the  date  of  the  24th  May, 
1807,  to  the  under-secretary  for  the  military  department : 
— **Have  you  any  influence  over,  or  could  you  get  at. 

Captain  Anderson  at  Kilternan  ? Ui^ge    him  on    the 

(/round  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  on  the  ground  of 
Talbot's  revolutionary  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  elec- 
tion." Government  is  close  pressed  for  the  County  of 
Dublin,  by  the  popular  candidate,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the 
Irish  Secretary  does  not  scruple  to  inflame  bad  passions 
and  ungrounded  fears  to  favour  his  object!  He  failed, 
however  ;  Mr.  Talbot  was  returned.  On  the  first  June  he 
writes  in  no  good  humour  about  the  election  for  Tippe- 
rary : — '*  The  Catholic  mobs  have  endeavonred  to  prevent 
the  voters  of  Mr.  Bagwell  from  goimr  to  the  poll.  But 
they  have  not  done  much  mischief  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion ;  and  parties  of  dragoons  have  gone  out  to  protect  the 
freeholders  on  their  journey  to  give  their  votes"  ! 
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The  Irish  Secretary,  Irishinjiu  as  he  was,  was  astonished 
at  the  spirit  and  andacity  of  the  enslaved  papists.  But 
there  they  were  nevertheless,  irregular  and  riotous,  but 
still  a  power  in  the  country  soon  to  be  a  greater.  Doubt- 
less many  pious  persons  aniouf^st  their  own  body  were 
shocked  at  their  proceedings  and  deprecated  acts,  so  un- 
loyal,  so  illegal,  so  calculated  to  embarrass  the  friends  of 
the  Catholic  cause,  according  to  their  genteel  ideas.  Alas  ! 
Mr.  Bagwell  came  to  grief!  Sir  Arthur  writes  on  3rd  t)f 
June  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  j^n  a  very  desponding  way: — • 
**  There  never  was  anything  equal  to  the  violence  of  the 
Priests,  and  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Body  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary... Bagwell  was  supported  by  the  whole 
property  of  the  county;  but  in  this  contest  property  has  had 
no  weight."  The  Mr.  Bagwell  in  these  days  is  wiser  in 
his  generation  than  his  ancestor  the  Mr.  Bagwell  in  that : 
the  cultivation  of  priests  and  people,  is  now-a-days  resorted 
to  as  a  makeup  for  dubious  sincerity  and  questionable 
politics. 

At  length  the  elections  are  over.  Sir  x\rthur  feels  that 
he  has  done  his  duty  and  he  is  content.  The  whipping  his 
friends  over  to  London  is  the  next  point.  Travelling  was 
not  then  what  it  is  now.  Dublin  was  as  far  from  London 
as  Vienna  is  from  London  at  the  present  day.  Not  that 
the  members  whom  Government  had  forced  in  were  reluc- 
tant to  go  over  to  London.  But  why  go  there  without  a 
consideration  ?  Why  go  there  unless  some  comfortable 
sinecure  enabled  the  L-ish  representative  to  maintain  the 
social  dignity  of  his  position?  So  argued  many  of  the 
Secretary's  successful  candidates.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  by  far  the  major  part  of  this  correspondence  is 
composed  of  letters  purely  conversant  with  the  distribution 
of  the  petty  favours  and  places  as  rewards  for  party  votes 
and  services.  Nor  was  Sir  Arthur  quite  free  from  a  petty 
spitefulness  in  his  place-giving  transactions.     Writing  on 

the  22ud  June  (p.  89)  he  says  :  *'  It  had  come  Mr. ■— 's 

turn,  according  to  custom,  to  be  appointed  guager ;  but 
he  was  aviolent  opponent  of  Mr.  Croker's  at  Downpatrick, 
who  made  it  a  particular  request  that might  not  re- 
ceive his  appointment.'' 

In  July  1807,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  left  for  Copenha- 
gen :  but  he  must  first  substitute  a  vote  for  ministers  in 
place  of  his  own.  See  with  what  beautiful  simplicity  the 
thing  is  done  ! 
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"London,  11  July,  1807. 
'*  To  James  Trail,  Esq. 

*'  Mj  dear  Sir,  I  propose  to  vacate  my  seat  for  Tralee  this  day, 
and  to  move  for  a  new  writ  for  that  Borough;  and  request  you  to 
desire  Mr.  Justice  Day  to  have  Evan  Foulkes,  Esq.,  of  Southamp- 
ton Street,  London,  returned  for  that  Borough.  1  request  you  alsa 
to  desire  Mr.  Justice  Day,  Mr.  Haudcock,  and  Mr.  Pen ue father, 
to  draw  upon  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross,  Loudon,  for 
^5000  British,  cash  at  ten  days  sight.  This  is  as  good  as  cash,  but 
it  will  be  very  convenient  to  us  here  if  you  can  delay  to  give  them 
these  directions.  • 

**  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

•'  Arthur  Welleslet.^* 

**P.S. — Evan  Foulkes,  Esq.,  of  Southampton  Street,  Londoii,  to 
be  the  Member  for  Tralee."— (p.  109). 

Certainly  pocket  boroughs  had  much  to  recommend 
them :  they  saved  so  nmch  trouble  i  there  were  no  popular 
fuss  and  feathers :  all  quiet,  business-like,  and  entirely 
unconstitutional !  Writing  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
to  Mr.  Trail,  he  says  : — **  The  writ  for  Athlone  was  moved 
for  last  night,  and  I  will  by  express  to-morrow,  let  you 
know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  be  returned  for  that 
borough.^'  Writing  to  Dr.  O'Beirne,  the  pervert  Bishop 
of  Meath,  in  November  1807,  he  deplores  his  want  of 
money  to  do  all  the  good  to  government  which  he  would 
desire  to  do.  **  But  you,"  he  says,  "  who  have  had  your 
share  in  the  conduct  of  this  government,  must  be  aware 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  great  means  money,  for  services  of 
this  description."  Still  whenever  money  was  wanted  to 
meet  the  chiims  of  some  borough-monger,  the  cash  was 
always  forthcoming.  Writing  to  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Deny  in  Jany.  1809,  he  says :— (p.  537)  **  My  Brother 
says  3000  guineas  is  the  highest  sum  which  could  be  got 
for  the  seat  at  Dungannon."  Even  episcopal  lawn  dab- 
bled in  election  puddles  in  those  days !  Who  knows 
whether  it  keeps  quite  out  of  the  gutter  yet?  Wait  half 
a  century.  Between  Dungannon  and  Wakefield  or  Glos- 
ter,  after  all,  the  comparison  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
first.  The  corruption  was  there  confined  to  one  individual. 
The  voters  had  got  no  independence  in  fact  to  sell. 
Writing  subsequently  to  Viscount  Northland  on  the  24th 
February,  (p.  584)  he  informs  him  that  **  the  sum  of  3000 
guineas  is  lodged  in  Coutt's  bank  in  the  names  of  John 
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Forbes,  Esq.,  and  Claude  Scott,  which  will  be  paid  in 
fourteen  sitting  days  after  Mr.  Scott  will  be  returned  to 
Parliament,  to  order  of  your  Lordship."  How  discreet  — 
*' fourteen  sitting  days,"  that  being,  we  presume,  the 
period  in  which  an  awkward  petition  against  his  return 
might  peep  up  to  blight  Mr.  Scott^s  Parliamentary  pros- 
pects. 

Here  is  another  election  tetter  which  we  cannot  withhohl. 
It  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  more  interesting  as  having 
reference  to  an  individual  then  beginning  political  life, 
but  destined  to  be  famous  in  his  day.  It  is  written  by  the 
Secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Saxton,  (p.  619) : — 

"Loudon,  2oth  March,  180^. 
*'Mj  dear  Sir  Charlea, 

**  I  have  moved  for  a  new  writ  for  the  eity  of  Cashel  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  yon  will  let 
Mr.  Peunefatber  I^now  that  the  person  whom  1  wish  should  be 
returned  is  Mr.  Peel.  I  will  let  you  know  his  Cliristian  name  by 
express  to-morrow.  We  wish  to  have  hiui  retui'ued  by  the  meeting 
of  parliament  after  the  recess. 

"  Ever  youTs  most  truly, 

*•  AkTHUU  WBLLESLJfiT." 

Behold  the  future  Sir  Robert  Peel  making  his  first  bow 
to  the  political  world  1 

But  the  Secretary's  labours  were  not  bestowed  entirely 
on  the  lower  house.  He  had  an  eye  on  the  Lords  too. 
He  did  the  best  stroke  of  business  he  could  for  his  party 
with  the  Representative  Peers.  When  he  could  not  gain 
a  noble  vote,  he  was  skilful  in  silencing  its  adverse  use. 
Writing  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  he  conveys  the  pleasing 
news  to  government  ears  that  he  made  **  all  right/'  as  to 
the  twenty  ministerial  Peers,  and  of  the  six  opposition 
Peers  four  **  will  not  attend/'  In  fact  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary went  in  for  his  party  with  all  the  zeal  and  vigour 
which  belonged  to  him.  No  one  ever  made  more  skilful 
use  for  party  purposes  of  public  patronage,  and  it  may  be 
added  no  one  ever  made  a  little  place  go  further  than  he 
did.  But  how  about  the  people  ? — how  about  the  public 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country?  After  all,  pa,rty 
scheming  and  juggling,  are  not,  or  should  not  be,  all  the 
duty  of  an  Irish  minister.  A  glance  will  enable  us  to  see  the 
state  of  the  country  :  to  trace  the  prevailing  disturbances 
to  their  causes  :  to  judge  how  little  Sir  A.  Wellesley  did, 
by  wholesome  legislation,  to  remove  those  causes.     From 
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north  to  south  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Secret 
societies  abounded  everywhere.  Secret  societies  whose 
aim  was  to  give  effect  to  French  aid  in  Ireland:  and 
secret  societies  too,  which  sprung  up  on  the  pressure  of 
local  grievances  here  and  there,  and  which,  proposing  to 
their  members  no  clear  and  definite  aims,  were  the  irregu- 
lar and  lawless  expression  of  the  profound  discontent  of 
the  people.  Many  of  those  societies  were  a  rude  combi- 
nation for  defence  against  the  illbridled  power  of  a  fierce 
yeomanry :  many  had  resistance  to  tithe  payments  as 
their  object :  many  owed  their  existence  to  the  harsh 
edicts  of  rapacious  landlords,  whose  agents  were  crushing 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Diligently  were  the  land  agents 
working  away  at  the  formation  of  that  Gordian  Knot 
which  Sir  John  Romilly's  legislative  sword  was  in  our  own 
day  destined  to  cut !  Than  Wellesley  no  one  knew  more 
clearly  the  villany  of  the  landlord  rule.  Writing  to 
Mr.  Perceval  on  the  6th  of  November,  1807  (p.  162),  he 
says,  when  recommending  some  modification  of  the  tithe 
system : — *'  Tithes  are  not  the  real  grievance.  Exorbitant 
rents  are  more  heavily  f^t.''  Again,  writing  on  the  22nd 
April,  1808,  (p.  403),  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  he  says: — 
**  The  disturbances.,. are  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed... 
to  the  oppression  of  their  landlords,  principally  the  resi- 
dent gentry  of  the  country,  in  the  demand  of  exorbitant 
rents  for  land,  and  in  the  payment  of  low  wages  for 
labour.''  He  expresses  an  opinion  stronger  still  in  writing 
to  one  of  the  under-secretaries  on  the  31st  October,  1808, 
(p.  479)  ill  reference  to  a  disturbance  in  Meath  ; 

**  It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  personal  malice 
and  revenge,  because  the  person  on  whom  it  has  been  committed 
has  taken  the  lands  which  were  before  held  by  another.  Acts  of 
this  description,  for  the  same  reason,  are  so  common  in  Ireland, 
that  they  are  no  longer  matter  of  astonishment,  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  Proprietors  who  have  la7id  to  let  do  not  pay  some 
attention  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  the  former  occupier ;  and  that  if 
they  should  fail  in  this  duty  the?/  should  find  any  one  willing  to 
take  their  lands.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  land  in  tljis  country, 
I  believe  any  that  might  be  out  of  lease  would  be  taken,  even 
though  possession  should  be  acquired  and  kept  at  the  risk  of  the 
occupier's  life." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  society  which  Sir 
Arthur  most  dreaded  was  that  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  invasion  of  the. French,  which  was  then  thought 
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to  be  imi>eiiding.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  great  bulk 
oFthe  people  did  look  from  the  degradation  in  which  they 
were,  with  longing  eyes  to  that  man 

"Who  late  afar 
Shook  the  astonished  nations  with  his  might/' 

The  Secretary  certainly  exaggerates  the  feelings  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  people,  when  he  says  that  Napo- 
leon's treatment  of  the  Pope  was  only  laughed  at  and  did 
not  lessen  the  admiration  of  the  people  for  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  their  misery  was  so 
complete,  their  condition  so  hopeless,  that  they  looked 
eagc^'ly  for  any  deliverer,  and  that  the  political  regard  in 
which  they  held  Napoleon,  far  outweighed  any  objection 
which  they  may  perhaps  have  conceived  against  him  on 
religious  grounds.  To  meet  that  danger,  there  was  a  spy- 
system,  which  had  its  ramifications  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  all  grades  of  its  people.  Amongst  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  are  a  **  Priest,"  whether  Eng- 
lish or  Irish  is  not  said,  and  a  **  Scotch  Priest"  who  appears 
to  have  followed  the  scent  of  the  pro-French  Conspirators 
with  a  zeal  which  more  than  once  calls  for  the  Secretary's 
warm  commendation.  The  Irish  office  was  quite  au  fait 
to  all  that  was  going  on.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nonfulfihnent  of  the  Union  pledges  on  the  subject  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  followed  by  the  tangible  suffering 
which  that  measure  entailed  on  the  country  by  lessening 
its  trade,  increasing  its  burthens,  and  stimulating  absen- 
teeism, sent  many  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  looked  for 
foreign  deliverance  from  the  grievances  they  endured. 
That  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley  felt  the  peril  oF  the  times  his 
acts  shew.  He  planned  a  mode  of  fortifications  which 
lias  not  received  much  favour:  he  planned  exchanges 
between  the  English  and  Irish  militia  regiments  :  he  made 
the  police  system  in  the  towns  more  complete.  He  did 
everything,  in  fine,  which  he  could  to  fortify  the  country  in 
the  interest  of  the  governing  power  against  the  people 
within  and  invaders  from  xvithout.  He  perhaps  feared 
the  former  more  than  the  latter.  One  of  his  frequent  com- 
plaints is,  that  the  European  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment drained  from  Ireland  too  many  of  the  regular 
soldiery.  Writing  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1808  (p.  409),  he  urges  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
country:  he  says  : — **  I  have  frequently  mentioned  to  you 
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the  general  uupopiilanty  of  the  Union  in  Ireland.  The 
dislike  of  it  is  c«u'tainly  increasing/'  Nor  did  the  Secre- 
tary rely  merely  on  his  spy-system  and  his  armed  power, 
to  keep  down  the  spread  of  what  he  conceived  to  he 
dangerons  ideas.  When  the  Tithe  meetings  seemed  likely 
to  mean  anything  in  earnest,  or  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment, if  he  could  not  stop  discussion  on  the  plea  that  the 
public  peace  required  it,  he  got  his  agents  to  take  part  in 
the  frothy  speech  making,  and  abate  the  stiff  character  of 
the  resolutions.  Mr.  Birch  lived  in  those  days  as  well  as 
before  and  after  them.  The  Secretary  understood  the 
value  of  a  free  press — kept  well  under  thumb.  His  corres- 
pondence shows  that  Lord  Clarendon's  policy,  in  which  the 
World  newspaper  filled  so  hi,rge  a  part,  was  not  original. 
His  lordship  only  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  present  correspon- 
dence. One  of  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley's  last  cares  when 
going  abroad,  was  to  impress  on  the  temporary  holder  of 
his  official  pen,  how  the  papers  were  to  be  managed. 
On  the  10th  April,  1809,  he  writes  to  Sir  Charles  Saxtou 
(p.  647),  thus  ;— 

"Portsmouth,  10th  April,  1809. 
"My  dear  Sir  Charles, 
"  I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  Editor  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal^  which  recalls  to  my  mind  the  measures  which 
I  liad  in  contemplation  in  respect  to  newspapers  in  Ireland.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  leave  them  entirely  to  themselves  ;  and  we 
have  probably  carried  our  reforms  in  respect  to  publishing  procla- 
mations as  far  as  they  will  go,  excepting  only  that  we  might  strike 
off  from  the  list  of  those  permitted  to  publish  proclamations,  the 
newspapers,  both  in  town  and  country,  which  have  the  least  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  which  depend,  I  believe,  entirely  upon  the 
money  received  on  account  of  proclamations.  I  am  one  of  those, 
however,  who  think  that  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  allow  the 
press  in  Ireland  to  take  care  of  itself,  particularly  as  it  has  so  long 
been  in  leading  strings.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend,  that  in 
proportion  as  you  will  diminish  the  profits  of  the  better  kind  of 
newspapers,  such  as  tlie  Correspondent  and  the  Freeman's  Journal^ 
and  some  others  of  that  class,  on  account  of  proclamations,  you 
should  increase  the  sura  they  are  allowed  to  charge  on  account  of 
advertisements  and  other  publications.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  we  keep  the  charges  within  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  voted  by  parliament,  which  probably  may  easily  be  done 
wlien  some  newspapers  will  cease  to  publish  proclamations,  and  the 
whole  will  receive  a  reduced  sum  on  that  account,  even  though 
some  iucrease  ou    account   of  advertisements  to  the  accounts  of 
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some.  It  will  also  bo  very  necessary  that  tlio  account  of  this  money 
should  be  of  a  description  always  to  be  produced  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Ever  yours, 

*'AkTHUH  WELLESLEy.'' 

But,  beyond  this  elaborate  maebiiiery  of  government, 
made  up  chiefly  of  spies,  a  subsidised  press,  and  a 
partizan  magistracy,  the  statute  law  under  which  the 
government-  then  was  carried  on  proves  the  stiff,  inexor- 
able iron  policy  of  which  Sir  Arthur  was  the  instrument 
and  the  exponent.  We  have  dipi)ed  into  one  of  the  bulky 
volumes  of  the  Acts  of  the  period,  and  we  find  under  the 
47  Greo.  III.  sec.  ii.  c.  13.  which  received  the  royal  assent 
during  our  author's  term  of  office,  in  August,  1807,  a 
code  of  laws  then  ruling  the  country  in  the  presence  of 
which  it  were  idle  to  speak  of  public  or  private  liberty. 
A  more  complete  system  of  legal  tyranny  than  it  dis- 
closes it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Amongst  its 
provisions  is  one  enabling  the  magistrates,  without  infor- 
mation, to  arrest  any  person  whom  they  may  consider  a 
**  sojourning  stranger,"  and  cause  him  to  be  imprisoned 
and  examined.  A  meeting  of  seven  magistrates  might 
at  once  cause  any  district  to  be  proclaimed,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  step  were  something  appalling :  the 
inhabitants  were  not  to  go  abroad  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  ;  persons  found  abroad  at  night  were  to  be  tried  as 
**  idle  and  disorderly'*  persons;  if  found  guilty  they  were 
to  be  peremptorily  transported  (not  merely  liable  to  be 
transported,)  for  seven  years.  In  order  to  take  away 
from  the  people  any  chance  of  redress  for  any  illegalities 
committed  against  them,  actions  were  to  be  brought 
within  six  months,  and  if  unsuccessful,  plaintiff  was 
mulcted  in  treble  costs.  The  17th  sec.  contained  a  power 
more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  still.  It  enabled  a  magis- 
trate to  demand  admission,  or  to  warrant  any  person  to 
demand  admission,  into  any  house  after  sunset  and  before 
sumise,  without  any  allegation  or  proof  of  crime,  commit- 
ted or  impending,  and  if  refused  admission,  or  if  admission 
not  given  **  in  a  reasonable  time,''  to  break  in  by  force, 
and  any  person  absent  was  liable  to  be  punished  as  an 
**  idle  and  disorderly"  person.  Side  by  side  with  such  an 
enactment  as  this  Lord  Chatham's  eloquent  burst  al)out 
the  **  poor  man's  house— the  poor  man's  castle,"  reads 
very  Jike  .a  burlesque— u  satire.     Hear  the  noble  lord : 
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''  The  poorest  man  in  his  cottage  may  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  frail — the  roof  may 
shake,  the  wind  may  blow  throno^h  it,  the  storm  may 
enter  ;  bnt  the  King  of  England  dare  not  enter  !  All  his 
force  dares  not  cross  the  threshhold  of  that  ruined  tene- 
ment.'^  We  have  referred  to  the  debate  on  this  clause  in 
Parliament,  and  we  find  some  humane  members  sought 
to  substitute  **  ten  minutes"  for  **  reasonable  time,"  but 
they  were  stigmatised  as  **  fritterers"  of  the  public  time, 
and  even  ten  minutes  **  law"  was  not  given  to  the  Irish 
cottier  !  It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  state  of  things 
in  which  such  a  law  would  not  add  fuel  to  the  fierce  flame 
of  discontent — any  state  of  things  in  which  it  could  serve 
any  good  purpose. 

At  all  events  one  looks  with  reasonable  expectation  for  a 
policy  of  humane  and  wise  legislation,  which  may  remove  the 
cause  and  occasion  of  such  abnormal  laws.  In  the  present 
instance  one  looks  in  vain.  Even  in  the  case  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  the  ministers  refused  to  listen  to  arguments 
on  the  subject:  meetings  were  repressed,  or  if  irrepressi- 
ble, instructed  speakers  figured  on  the  occasion  :  the  chief 
Catholics  were  now  and  then  favoui'ed  with  a  private  audi- 
ence in  the  secretary's  ante- room,  and  came  away  as  they 
went :  petitions  to  Parliament  were  kept  back,  or  if  pre- 
sented were  refused  a  hearing  on  technical  grounds.  Thus 
was  the  opportunity  of  making  an  important  step  towards 
conciliating  so  large  a  body  thrown  away.  It  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  Catholic  Emancipation  on  the  terms 
which  would  have  been  then,  perhaps  successfully,  tacked 
to  it  was  not  better  withheld.  Lay  Catholics  might  have 
been  free  to  follow  all  avenues  to  public  employment  and 
fame,  but  the  Bishops  of  the  Irish  Church  might  have 
been  made  an  appanage  to  the  English  Government — the 
general  body  of  the  clergy  might  have  been  (as  no  donbt 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt  hoped  they  might  one  day 
be,)  under  state-pay,  and  with  it  under  state-control.  The 
Catholics  were  then  in  a  transition  state.  John  Keogh  felt 
the  pressure  of  years  upon  him,  and  had  lost  much  of  his  old 
spirit  and  energy.  O'Connell  staggered  under  the  weight 
of  a  big  brief-bag  in  the  Four  Courts,  and  was  as  yet 
thinking  more  of  forensic  than  of  political  fame.  Lord 
Fingall  was  usually  put  forward  as  leader.  Early  in  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  Correspondence  we  fiud  sio:ns  of  dif- 
ference, fomented  of  course  by  government,  between  the 
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Catholics  and  their  friends.  Mr.  Grattan  even  was  averse 
to  a  present  move.  Mr.  Plunket,  who  had  not  then  resigned 
his  post  of  Attorney- General,  conferred  hy  Lord  Grenville, 
also  disapproved  of  present  action.  The  Catholics,  how- 
ever, were  preparing,  and  several  meetings  were  held.  On 
24th  April,  1807,  Lord  Fingall  had  an  interview  with  the 
new  Secretary.  Here  is  the  substance  of  Sir  Arthur's 
Official  Report  of  it : 

"  Memorandum — Lord  Fingall. 

"26th  April,  ISC 7. 

*•  Lord  Fingall  called  upon  me  on  the  24th  at  his  own  desire. 
He  said  that  he  came  to  inform  me  that  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
from  information  wliich  he  had  received  in  the  country,  that  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  was  carried  on  by  a  person  in  the  city  of 

Dublin,  by  the   name  of ,  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  and   other 

persons  at  Paris.  I  told  him  that  I  was  much  obliged  to  him  for 
the  intelligence,  and  tliat  I  should  communicate  it  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who,  I  was  certain,  would  be  equally  grateful.  I  then 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  communication  which  he  had  had 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  some  days  before,  and  said  I  hoped  ifc 
had  been  satisfactory  to  him,  and  that  he  had  never  entertained  a 
doubt  that  when  the  government  was  entrusted  to  such  persons  it 
would  be  administered  with  kindness  and  liberality  towards  all 
descriptions  of  persons  placed  under  it. 

**I  then  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  any  farther  conces- 
sion ;  that  the  present  government  were  determined  not  to  recom- 
mend any  to  the  parliament  ;  but  that  the  existing  laws  would  bo 
administered  with  mildness  and  good  temper  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  considered  by  the  government  in  all  arrange- 
ments in  which  the  law  allowed  that  they  should  be  considered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  according 
to  their  respective  merits  and  claims. 

*•  Lord  Fingall  said  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Union 
had  not  produced  to  Ireland  all  the  benefits  which  even  the  least. 
sanguine  friends  of  that  measure  had  expected  ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Dublin  in  particular,  which  all  had  expected  would  suffer  from 
it,  had  suffered  from  it  considerably.  He  said  that  it  was  natural 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  irrita- 
tion upon  every  public  question,  and  that  they  should  look  f(!r 
advantages  to  compensate  for  their  losses  wherever  they  should 
think  they  could  find  them.  However,  that  the  questions  which 
liad  been  lately  agitated  were  no  longer  under  consideration  ; 
and  that  it  would  depend  upon  circumstances  whether  they  would 
be  brought  forward  again  next  year  or  not. 

**  In  answer,  I  said  it  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  consider 
whether   the  advantages  which    had  been    lately    sought  by  the 
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Roman  CathoUcs,  were  hold  out  to  them  or  not  at  the  time  of  the 
discussions  on  the  Union  ;  all  that  I  had  to  press  upon  him  was, 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  success;  that  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  persons 
in  that  country,  were  by  a  vast  majority  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
farther  concession  ;  and  that  it  was  a  question  of  prudence  with 
those  who  advised  and  led  the  measures  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
whether  they  ought  to  persevere  in  pressing  their  objects  into  dis- 
cussion under  such  circumstances.  I  said  that  former  govern- 
ments might  have  felt  some  embarrassment  from  the  discussion  of 
these  questions,  because  the  leading  persons  composing  them  had 
been  pledged  upon  these  ;  and  they  had  very  naturally  been  desir- 
ous to  avoid  the  discussion,  seeing  the  diflS.culties  which  opposed 
the  attainment  of  the  Catholic  objects,  and  had  entered  into  very 
active  negotiations  with  the  Catholics,  to  induce  them  to  refrain 
from  bringing  forward  their  petitions  at  different  meetings.  I  then 
pointed  out  the  situation  in  which  the  existing  administration  stood 
in  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  the  line  which  the  dififerent 
members  of  it  had  taken  upon  it,  and  the  indifference  which  each 
of  them  felt,  whether  the  question  was  brought  forward  or  not.  I 
said,  all  they  felt  any  anxiety  about  was  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
which  might  be  affected  by  the  discussions  here  and  in  England,  a 
subject  upon  which  I  was  convinced  that  he  (Lord  Fingall)  and  the 
principal  Catholic  gentlemen  were  equally  anxious.  But  I  observed 
that  this  anxiety  would  not  induce  us  to  enter  upon  any  negotiation 
to  stop  the  discussion  of  the  question,  which  must  be  left  entirely 
to  their  own  discretion. 

**  Lord  Fingall  said  that  he  was  not  always  able  to  act  upon  these 
subjects  as  he  wished,  or  as  he  thought  most  advantageous  for  the 
public,  or  even  for  the  cause  which  he  had  adopted  ;  that  he  had 
explained  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  more  violent  men  ;  but  that  he  was  not  always  able  to 
guide  them,  and  in  order  to  retain  any  influence  over  them,  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  adopt  measures  which  were  imprudent,  and 
of  which  he  disapproved.  This  being  the  case,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  be  certain  what  would  be  done  next  year,  and  could  not  say 
anything  upon  the  subject." 

A  mild  and  sufficiently  humble  representation  certainly. 
The  new  secretary,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily  caught, 
and  so  Lord  Fingall  got  fair  words  and  went  his  way. 
Still  the  masses  moving  and  discontented  on  grounds 
social,  political,  and  religious,  kept  hammering  at  the 
door  of  parliament.  The  unsafe  condition  of  the  country, 
chiefly  unsafe  because  of  the  fact  that  the  English  govern- 
ment had  left  to  the  Irish  people  little  to  care  for  and  little 
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to  defend,  was  the  thorn  in  the  seci'etary's  side.  Troops  he 
wanted,  bnt  troops  he  could  not  get.  He  feared  a  repeti- 
tion of  1779—1782.  Still  in  vain  did  the  Cathohcs  keep 
knocking  at  the  door.  Even  at  this  time  we  find  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  advising  against  concession.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  6th  November,  1807,  (p.  162)  he 
backs  up  that  narrow-minded  minister's  false  plea  that  a 
concession  then  would  be  argued  on  as  a  concession  to 
force.  **  I  agree,"  he  says,  **  entirely  in  opinion  with  you 
respecting  the  inexpediency  of  making  any  concession  to 
this  coiintry  in  consequence  of  the  turbulence  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  moment."  Sore  against  his  will  was  the 
stiff-necked  old  soldier  years  after  obliged  to  do  that  from 
necessity  which,  if  yielded  in  time,  might  have  been  given 
and  taken  as  a  recognition  of  what  justice  demanded. 
When,  in  August  1807,  Mr,  Sheridan  made  his  motion 
for  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
supported  it  in  a  speech  which,  from  the  completeness  of 
its  logic,  its  politic  tone,  and  the  ricii  warm  glow  of  its 
eloquence,  must  stand  amongst  the  first  of  his  greatest 
efforts.  Ministers  were  still  sidky  and  averse  to  any  just 
treatment  of  Ireland.  The  great  orator  summed  up  Irish 
grievances  as  mainly  arising  from  the  state  of  the  land 
laws,  from  the  oppressive  character  of  the  tithe  system, 
and  from  the  religious  and  political  disabilities  under 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  laboured.  He  admitted 
that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  been  civil  to  all  classes  and  all 
religious  denominations.  Nay,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
friendly  to  the  leading  Catholics,  and  desired  to  employ 
them  under  government.  But  that  he  argued  was  no 
popular  boon.  It  did  not  make  heavy  rents  less  oppres- 
sive ;  an  ascendant  yeomanry  and  Orange  magistracy  less 
tyrannical ;  the  laws  throughout  the  land  more  cared  for 
and  respected.     On  this  point  he  said: — 

"  What  ministers  ultimately  meant  to  do  with  respect  to  Ireland 
it  is  rfially  difficult  to  divine.  Tiiej  promise  to  be  sure  to  restore 
the  constitution  and  to  do  many  other  tilings  ;  but  the  people  of  Ire- 
land know  by  whom  the  promise  is  made.  Thej  remember  those 
who  promised  so  much  at  the  time  of  tlie   Union,  and   never  kept 

their  word  in    any    one    point — no,   not    one The    measure   of 

redress  in  Ireland  should  be  commenced  at  the  cottao^e  instead  of 
at  the  park  or  the  mansion.  To  have  gone  to  the  higher  Catho- 
lics  would  rather  have    served  to  aggravate  discontent,  as   it 

might  have  been  construed  into  a  design  to  divide  the  interests  of 
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the  Oatholics.  Sure  I  am,  tiiat  with  a  vie«e  to  s^rve  or  concilinte 
the  Catliolic  population,  I  mean  the  poor,  the  pftaaatitry,  its  effect 
would  have  been  nothing  ;  indeed  it  would  he  quite  a  mockerj.  It 
would,  be  like  dressing  the  topmasts  of  a  ship  when  there  were  ten 
feet  of  water  in  the  liold  ;  or  putting  a  laced  hat  on  a  man  wlio  liad 
not  a  shoe  to  bis  foot !  Tlie  place  to  set  out  with  in  Ireland  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  is  the  cottage." 

No  !  government  was  obstinate — not  even  the  miserable 
gratification  of  whining  out  their  grievances  before  a  com- 
mittee of  an  English  House  of  Commons  could  be  per- 
mitted to  the  Irish  people.  Again,  when  in  May  1808,  the 
Catholic  Petition  had,  after  many  repulses,  fought  its  way 
to  a  discussion  in  the  Commons,  ministers  in  full  force, 
Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Canning,  and  even  Lord  Castlereagh, 
opposed  the  liberal  and  politic  reasoning  of  Mr.  Grattan  and 
of  Lord  Henry  Petty.  The  Lords  followed  the  lead  which 
ministerial  supporters  in  the  Commons  had  given  them, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  demonstrate  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  empire  that  from  the  justice  of  the  ruling  powers  they 
bad  nothing  to  expect ;  that  constitutional  demands  con- 
stitutionally preferred  required  different  arguments  to  gain 
their  concession  than  reason  and  humanity.  The  govern- 
ment had  not  even  a  scheme  of  reform  for  Ireland  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Irish  secretary  perfected  no 
one  measure  which  affected  the  general  weal  of  the  people. 
His  tithe  modification  scheme,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
enable  the  tithe  owners  to  grant  leases  of  the  tithes  for 
twenty-one  years  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  such  leases  to 
be  without  fines,  is  the  only  measure  affecting  a  matter  of 
very  general  concern  which  he  even  sketched  out.  He  did 
a  little  for  canal  navigation ;  he  assisted  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Howth  Harbour;  he  recommended  a  small 
increase  in  the  Maynooth  grant,  while  opposition  was 
ready  to  concede  a  much  greater,  and  so  voted.  But  he 
was  fruitful  in  bills  of  another  order.  He  was  great  in 
inserting  crushing  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  bills.  Insurrec- 
tion acts  without  end  he  indulged  in.  In  ingenious  con- 
trivances for  raising  militia  he  was  plentiful.  He  had 
bowels  of  compassion  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  passed 
laws  to  promote  the  building  of  houses  for  that  comfortable 
body,  and  the  erection  of  churches  destined  to  be  empty. 
He  was  bounteous,  too,  to  the  Protestant  schools  in  which 
was  taught  a  catechism  so  strongly  calculated  to  spread 
party  discord  amongst  the  religious  bodies  in  the  country. 
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tliat  on  notice   in   the  house,   malgre    Dr.    Dlngenan's 
defence  of  it,  it  was  ignouiinionsly  withdrawn. 

But  Sir  A.  Wellesley's  government  in  Irehuid  had  its 
merits  as  it  had  its  grievous  faults.  Those  faults  were 
rather  of  omission  than  of  commission.  His  rule  hore  too 
much  the  nature  of  a  military  command  in  a  newly  con- 
quered country.  But  he  showed  no  petty  bigotry  against 
the  Catholic  body,  and  did  not  strive,  as  the  law  gave  him 
ample  power  to  do,  were  he  so  minded,  to  harass  and  annoy 
them.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  by  the  savage 
councils  of  the  Orange  supporters  of  the  government,  and 
in  no  one  instance  was  he  betrayed  into  cruelty  towards 
that  oppressed  body.  But  one  looks  in  vain  in  his  admi- 
nistration for  any  signs  of  a  great  and  magnanimous 
l^olicy.  He  was  not  up  to  his  opportunity  ;  he  lost  a 
grand  chance  for  a  great  experiment  of  conciliation.  His 
policy  was  to  repress  rather  than  to  redress.  He  was  con- 
tent to  keep  down  the  active  signs  of  discontent;  he  did 
not  strive  vigorously  to  remove  its  cause.  There  was  a 
want  of  breadth  about  his  pohcy.  He  governed  with  no 
foresight,  but  for  the  day  and  in  the  interest  of  his  party. 
He  made  no  effort  to  weld  the  different  elements  which 
composed  the  Irish  people  into  one  body,  compact,  and 
imited  in  name  and  interest.  He  rather  fanned  the  flame 
of  religious  discord.  He  did  not  do  one  act,  or  utter  one 
word,  to  inculcate  on  the  Irish  people  the  noble  lesson : — 

**  No  matter  that  at  diflferent  shriaes 

They  prayed  unto  one  God  ; 

No  matter  that  at  different  times 

Their  fathers  won  the  sod  ; 

In  fortune  and  in  fame  they're  bound, 

In  stronger  links  tlian  steel  ; 

And  neither  could  be  safe  or  sound 

But  in  the  other's  weal," 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  policy  pointed  to  make 
that  union  with  England,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
wickedly  consummated  by  the  act  of  a  blind,  bad  parlia- 
ment, a  union,  in  fact,  in  feeling,  in  interest.  The  Irish 
people  then  stood  out  as  distinct  as  ever,  a  separate  body, 
and  they  were  so  treated.  He  dealt  with  them  like  a  sub- 
dued, an  alien  people.  When  concession  did  come  it  came 
not  as  a  pledge  of  humane  and  beneficent  policy.  To  the 
receivers  it  was  an  admission  of  growing  strength:  from 
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the  givers  it  came  with  a  griidpre,  for  it  was  an  admission 
of  growing  weakness.  It  had  lost  much  of  its  virtue.  It 
failed  to  conciliate.  It  were  needless  to  say  that  the  errors 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  administration  have  not  heen 
uncommon  in  the  history  of  the  government  of  Ireland. 
They  have  steadfastly  followed  and  marked,  with  few 
notable  exceptions,  the  current  of  its  history.  They  have 
taught  the  lesson  fruitful  of  distrust,  and  deep  seated  dis- 
affection, that  concessions  to  Ireland  are  concessions  made 
not  from  a  sense  of  right  and  justice,  but  yielded  to  neces- 
sity. That  very  wretched  policy  has  left  much  lo  do  and 
much  to  undo,  a  fact  which  even  in  our  own  days  points 
with  grave  significance  to  the  moral  to  be  gathered  from 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  Irish  correspondence.  It  is  a 
moral  worth  the  consideration  of  all  whom  it  concerns  as 
powers  that  be  in  the  days  we  live  in. 


Art.  VIII. — Evenings  on  the  Thames;  or,  Serene  Hours  and  what  they 
require.     By  Kenelm  H.  Digby,  Esq,     London  :  Longman,  i860, 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  which  more  com- 
pletely realized  the  expectations  which  its  title  led  us 
to  form,  than  the  one  before  us.  We  could  hardly  fancy  a 
more  suitable  companion  for  the  **  serene  hours"  which 
the  author  advocates  ;  suggestive  of  thought,  harmonious 
in  spirit,  and  in  expression  soft,  hght,  and  genial.  Although 
much  amplified^  the  original  idea  is  very  simple.  The 
author  seeks  to  apprehend,  to  fix  before  the  mind's  eye 
the  subtle  essence  of  happiness,  the  best  which  this  world 
has  to  give ;  that  which  youth  in  all  ages,  and  of  every 
class,  has  delighted  in ;  that  which  the  world-wearied 
man,  if  untainted  in  heart,  has  most  gladly  fallen  back 
upon.  Simple  as  this  may  appear  in  theory,  it  is  not  easy 
of  execution.  To  teach  us  the  full  zest  of  enjoyment  to 
be  found  in  the  "  common  things"  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, is  in  itself  difficult;  to  how  many  they  are  abso- 
lutely indifferent ;  never  noticed  but  when  lost ;  to  how 
many  again  they  are  trivial,  wearisome,  distasteful,  so  as 
always  to  require  re-fashioning  and  disguising  before  they 
can  be  even  palatable.  In  a  thousand  different  ways,  poets 
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have  felt,  and  moralists  have  deplored  the  artificiality  of 
the  character  to  which  simple  pleasures  are  no  pleasure  at 
all.     Whether  it  arise  from  the  corroding  presence  of  evil, 
or  the  absence  of  sweet  natural  qualities,  it  has  alwa^^s 
been  considered  a  symptom  of  **  something  wrong, "  when 
man  was  not  in   harmony   with   the    *  daily  bread,'    the 
homely    enjoyments  which  a  bounteous   Providence    has 
scattered  so  profusely  for  his  use.      But  we    must    not 
moralize  upon  our  own  sore,  nor  must  we  seek  to  con- 
dense into  a  few  words  the  **  large  thought"  which  our 
author  has  so  profusedly  and  so  happily  illustrated.     Very 
happily,  we  think  ;  for  what  could  better  fulfil  idl  the  con- 
ditions of  his  subject  than  the  River  Thames?     Out  door 
life  and  hardy  exercise,  freedom  from  control  and  from 
ceremony,  sweet  home-like  scenery,  a  pleasant  alterna- 
tion of  solitude  and  of  the  company  of  cheerful,  honest, 
unassuming  holiday-makers; — the  harmless  adventure  and 
the  cheap,   well-earned   refreshment ;  all  these  requisites 
for  simple  pleasures  were  to  be   found    upon    the   river 
Thames,  where  thousands  daily  enjoy  them,  and  few  more, 
we  doubt  not,  than  the  author  himself: ""'  accordingly,  his 
'*  eight-oared  boat"  is  a  great  part  of  his   subject.     He 
assembles  his  characters,  dismissing  all  who  cannot  enjoy 
the  row,  or  let  others  do  so.     Who,   then  must   be   the 
companions    suitable    for    a    long    afternoon    upon     the 
River?    men,   with    real  work    to  do,  which   shall    give 
a  motive  and  a   zest   to   relaxation,  not  too  much   en- 
grossed by  the  world's  pursuits  to   take  it  with  an  easy 
mind,  prepared  to  enjoy  their  holiday  with  boyish  elasti- 
city ;  and  with  such  qualities  of  mind,  that  the  gloss  shall 
not  easily  wear  off,  from  the  pleasure  of  their  companion- 
ship.    The  author  has  set  himself  to  describe,  rather  than 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  such  men,   and  with   such 
states  of  mind,  by  innumerable  delicate  and  poetic  touches 
to  which  we  cannot  do  justice  except  by  extracts.     Per- 
haps as  comprehensive  a  one  as  we  could  find  is  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Englishmen,  found  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  17th  century,  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels : 

**Here  is  no  extravagant  or  faultless  portrait,  but  it  is  a  natural 

*  Alasl  while  we  correct  this  notice,  how  sadly  is  our  nearly 
forty  years  friend  and  spiritual  benefactor  struck  dowa  by  the 
heaviest  of  earthly  calamities.  May  she  rest  in  peace  !  May  he 
be  oomforted  ! 
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likeness,  and  notwithstanding  the  defects  that  are  acknowledged, 
not  to  say  because  of  them,  1  think  you  will  feel  disposed  to  admit 
that  such  a  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  irrespective  of  their 
modern  institutions,  forgetting  their  *  press,'  and  let  the  coldness 
and  pride  of  a  few  be  ever  so  great,  are  very  loveable. 

"  After  observing  that  generally  the  Italians  are  cautious  and 
civil,  the  Spaniards  hauglity  and  grave,  the  French  prompt  and 
light,  the  Dutch  jealous  and  slow,  this  curious  observer  adds,. 'that 
the  English  are  generally  of  no  one  nature,  or  humour,  or  custom, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  comprised  within  one  rule  ;  but  they 
valk  by  several  ways,  as  if  they  all  were  almost  of  several  nations. 
For  you  shall  find  thousands  of  them  who  love  the  sober,  and  as 
many  who  Jove  the  giddy  way.  Some  love  the  gravity  and  state  of 
the  Spaniard  ;  some  the  reservedness  and  cleanliness  of  the  Italian; 
some  the  levity  and  alacrity  of  the  French  ;  and  some  the  slowness 
and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  many,  in  a  word,  are  prodigal, 
many  miserable,  many  confident,  many  jealous  ;  as  if  there  were 
not  only  no  sons  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  so  much  as  men  of 
the  same  nation.  The  English  nation  abounds  much  with  a  kind 
of  great  ingenuous  simplicity  and  goodness  of  nature  ;  and  it  makes 
itself  appear  very  easily  in  them  from  tlie  mind  into  the  body. 
I  take  it  they  possess  natural  virtue,  or  rather  inclination  of  nature, 
in  a  very  high  degree  ;  for  which  they  well  deserve  both  love  and 
praise.  For  of  all  nations  in  this  world,  I  think  really  they  are  tlie 
fullest  of  compassion.  They  are  exclusive,  however,*  he  adds,  *in 
their  admiration.  If  some  Englishman  will  follow  the  court,  he 
thinks  presently  he  were  to  be  damned  if  even  he  should  spend  a 
month  in  the  country.  And  if  another  should  have  set  up  a  pack 
of  dogs,  or  come  once  to  keep  a  cast  or  two  of  hawks  in  the  country, 
or  else,  if  he  be  wont  to  meet  weekly  with  his  neighbours  at  some 
bowling-green  near  his  next  market-town, — he  presently  falls  to 
pity  the  great  men  at  court,  instead  of  envying  them  ;  and  he 
would  not  for  the  whole  world  even  become  a  bed-chamber  man 
to  the  king.  With  respect  to  their  inconstancy,  I  think  that  it  is 
not  final  in  respect  of  any  object.  I  mean,  they  do  not  usually 
pitch  and  fix  irremovably  upon  a  change ;  but  if  they  go,  they 
come  again,  and  so  have  many  turns  and  returns  ;  wherein,  indeed, 
they  do  but  show  themselves  to  be  men  a  little  more  than  perhaps 
some  others  do.  For  man  is  created  in  this  life  to  consist,  as  St. 
Austin  saith,  of  disagreements  and  reconciliations,  that  is,  of  varie- 
ties and  vicissitudes,  by  the  continual  use  of  free-will,  according  to 
his  own  pleasure  or  humour;  whereas  the  angels  were  all  created 
"with  an  intention  in  Almighty  God  to  establish  and  fasten  them 
for  ever  according  to  that  election  which  they  would  make  by  that 
one  first  single  act  which  their  free-will  should  produce.  But  since 
men  are  made  changeable  by  their  very  nature  of  being  men.  I 
hold  it  for  a  vain  and  false  and  foolish  affectation  of  pride  for  any 
one  to  affirm  that  naturally  he  delights  not  in  any  change  of  some 
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kind  or  other.  For  such  persons  would  fain  make  us  think  that 
they  are  rather  angels  than  men  :  whereas,  indeed,  herein  thej  are 
not  so  much  men  as  thej  are  beasts  ;  for  they  know  not  the  first 
ground  of  tlieir  own  creation.'  '  My  Lord  of  Bristol,'  he  then  adds, 
alluding  to  the  ancestor  of  one  of  our  crew,  whose  words  are  the 
more  noticeable  as  coming  from  a  convert  to  the  ancient  faith, 
•  was  thus  saying  once  to  me,  and  it  was  in  Flanders,  *  You  and  I 
have  spent  many  years  in  seeing  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  yet 
there  is  one  fruit  that  grows  in  your  country  and  mine  with  which 
we  never  met  any  where  else.'  I  asked  him  what  that  might  be, 
aud  he  bade  me  guess.  I  thought  he  had  meant  of  some  real  fruit; 
and  so  I  fell  to  speak  first  to  him  of  damsons,  and  wardens,  aud 
afterwards  of  pearraains  ;  for  I  had  never  seen  any  of  these 
abroad.  'I  will  take  you  off  from  the  rack,'  said  my  lord,  *  for  it 
is  none  of  these,  nor  any  thing  like  them  ;  but  it  a  certain  fruit 
called  good-nature,  which  grows  no  where  but  in  England,  or  at 
least  I  never  met  with  it  but  there.'  I  said  so  too,  and  I  say  so 
still.  Others  have  great  virtues,  as  well  as  we  ;  but  we  have  good- 
nature much  more  than  they.  And  the  professing  of  this  truth 
shall  be  the  end  of  this  character.'' — pp.  338-40. 

We  object  to  the  headings  of  the  chapters, — "  To  the 
Lock  at-Teddhigtpn.  Subject :  That  an  absence  of  world- 
liness  is  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  serene  hours.'* 
*'  To  Eton  Meadows.  Subject :  That  a  recognition  of  the 
Supremacy  of  mind  is  conducive  to  the  same  object''— 
and  so  on.  There  is  something  of  bathos  in  this  which 
makes  one  smile;  moreover  it  suggests  a  certain  'ponder- 
osity' which  really  is  not  the  character  of  the  book. 

Yet  we  must  refer  to  these  *  headings'  to  show  the 
author's  idea,  which,  indeed,  once  suggested,  becomes 
obvious  to  every  one's  mind,  who  is  capable  of  following 
it  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  disposition  to  enjoy  idle- 
ness ;  upon  this  subject  the  author  is  very  strong, — he 
rightly  distinguishes  it  from  laziness,  or  sloth.  He  says  : — 

"  Possibly,  though  this  is  any  thing  but  certain,  men  may  lose 
some  results  that  occasionally  attend  an  inordinate  industry  by 
preserving  a  taste  for  serene  hours.  What  then  ?  In  this  world  we 
must  always  lose  in  gaining,  part  with  something  to  acquire  some- 
thing else  ;  but  what  is  your  loss  in  this  instance,  and  what  your 
gain  ?  Is  any  thing  of  value  lost  if  it  could  never  have  been  used 
or  enjoyed  ?  No  one  should  disparage  business  ;  but  if  you  will 
give  it  an  exclusive  and  undue  importance,  you  drive  us  to  remind 
you  of  the  experience  and  the  lines  of  Cowley  : 

*  Thou  wouldst,  forsooth  1  be  something  in  a  state, 
Aud  bus'ness  thou  wouldst  find,  or  wouldst  create  : 
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Business  !   the  frivolous  pretence 

Of  human  lusts,  to  shake  off  innocence  ; 

Business  !  the  grave  impertinence; 

Business  !  the  tiling  which  I  of  all  things  hate  ; 

Business  !  the  contradiction  of  thy  fate.' 

Your  gain  bj  discarding  such  notions  is  the  ability  to  use  and  to 
enjoy  what  partly  is  of  earth  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  everlast- 
ing   and   unmixed  gain   of  heaven.     This   aggregate   of  gain  the 
Christian   Church,  as  well  as  reason,  permits  ;  for  she  only  prays 
that  we  may  so  pass  through  temporal  goods  as  not  to  lose  eternal. 
The  idea  of  this  gain  is  accepted  by  the   holy  as  typical  of  that 
which  is  for  ever.    *  How  will  they  not  rejoice  in  their  own  country,' 
exclaims  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  '  who  can  thus  exult  in  a  foreign 
land?     Wliat  joy  will  they  not  have  at  home  wlio  can  be  so  exhila- 
rated in  banishment?'     This  gain  involves  that  sort  of  calm  which, 
as  was  said  of  a  great  poet,  when  once  achieved  lasts  for  ever. 
In  fact,  to  have  a  taste  for  serene  hours  is   to  have   a  taste  for 
heaven  ;  and  this  is  so  true  that  we  find  some  distinguished  men 
disrelishing  the  idea  of  the   latter  on  this  very  ground  ;  for  the 
thought  of  this  calm  and  serenity  lasting  for  ever  in  the  durability 
of  the  future  state  is  actually  a  fresh  offence  to  some  self-tormented 
advocates  of  '  progress,'  who  find  the  immutability  of  the-  promised 
beatitude  of  heaven  as  objectionable  as  the  duration  of  punishment 
for  the  guilty,  the  need  of  an  eternal  rest  being  thought  by  them 
contrary  to  the  essential  activity  of  human  nature;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  be  swayed  by  what  the  new  parti- 
sans of  the  metempsychosis  may  choose  to  aflSrm  in  defiance  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  very  observation  of  nature  that  is  pretended, 
which  in  spite  of  their  assertions  does  always  aspire,  amidst  its 
greatest  activity,  to  the  realization  of  an  ultimate  and  eternal  rest. 
De  Quincey  saw  further  than  these   people  when   he   spoke  of  *  a 
tranquillity  that  was  no  product  of  inertia,  but  as  if  resulting  from 
infinite  activities  and  infinite  repose.*     The  objections  of  men  who 
seem  to  find  in  action  only  the  interest  of  action  itself,  are  not  worth 
being  taken  into  account,  unless  it  be,   indeed,   on  a  very  raw  day 
in  February,  and  certainly  are  inadequate  to  furnish  an  argument 
in  spring  or  summer  time  against  the  general  object  that  is  here 
kept  in  view.     One  has  only  to  lament  tiiat  any  mortal  should  be 
capable  of  so  mistrusting  the  resources  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom 
as  to  turn  aside  from  the  great  oracles  of  truth,  and  by  that  very 
act  lose  the  sentiment  of  human  things  while  fancying  that  the 
peace   of  heaven  must  be  a  lethargic  immobility.      *  They    have 
reason  to  fear,'  says  a  recent  author,   'lest  the  activity  which  they 
insist  upon  may  be  granted  them  one  day  and  for  ever  in   that 
impassible  circle  of  illusions,  of  sterile  efforts,  and  of  painful  obsti- 
nacy, which  the  periodical  evolutions  of  error  in  this  world  figure 
and  presage." — Vol.  i.  pp.  46-7. 
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But,  the  "  idleness''  the  author  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates must  not  be  that  which  is  the  *'  mother  of  mis- 
chief." It  must  rather  be  the  repose  which  gives  time  for 
holy  and  happy  thoughts,  and  which  so  freshens  up  the 
spirits,  as  to  allow  free  play  for  every  gentle  sensibility. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  **  natural  (or  in  otlier  words  youth- 
fulness  of,)  character,"  a  **  loving,  unworldly  disposition," 
a  **  sense  of  beauty  and  a  love  of  nature"  are  requisite  for 
the  enjoyment  of  *'  serene  hours,"  whether  on  the  river,  or 
by  the  fire-side.  It  is  equally  true  that  these,  to  be  endur- 
ing must  be  based  upon  the  first  principles  of  humility,  re- 
signation, and  faith.  But,  upon  this  higher  ground  we  will 
not  follow  the  author ;  those  who  have  read  his  former 
works  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  his  sentiments  upon  these  points ;  although 
here  they  are  more  lightly  touched  upon,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  subject.  We  prefer  to  give  the  reader 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  the  scenes  he 
loves  so  well,  and  which  have  given  their  title  to  the 
book. 

"  One  might  run  on  thus  for  ever,  and  tell,  for  further  instances, 
of  what  one  ou^ht  to  feel  when  seeing  Avignon  at  sunset  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  blue  Rhone,  across  its  wooded  islands — the  vast 
enclosing  walls  and  the  noble  palace  of  the  Popes,  lighted  up  with 
golden  splendour,  and  in  the  distance  the  mountains  of  Vaucluse 
varying  from  rose  to  purple,  or,  moment  serener  still,  how  one  was 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  graceful  beauty  when  sitting  near  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  at  Montpellier  on  a  summer's  moruing  before  sun- 
rise, when  all  the  city  slept. 

•♦  '  Le  jour  nait ;  dans  les  pres  et  sous  les  taillis  verts 
Aliens,  aliens  cueillir  et  des  fleurs  et  des  vers, 
Tandis  que  la  ville  repose. 

La  fleur  ouvre  au  matin  plus  de  pourpre  et  d'azur, 
Et  le  vers,  autre  fleur,  s'epanouit  plus  pur, 
A  Taube  humide  qui  I'arrose.' 

**  But  confining  ourselves  to  what  is  at  hand,  we  require  that  there 
should  be  a  capacity  for  feeling  the  charm  of  our  Thames  as  it 
washes  those  gardens,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Pope  and  Garrick,  and  indeed  throughout  its  course,  at  least  up- 
wards, where  it  retains  its  pure  inland  character.  How  many  spots 
might  we  particularize  !  Let  me  not  pass  in  silence  Walton-bridge 
for  instance,  with  its  long,  graceful  sweep,  and  its  quaint  decora- 
tive architecture,  so  preposterous  as  some  will  think,  but  having 
for  all  that  a  certain  charm  as  bespeaking  another  age,  or  the  sud- 
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den  bend  of  the  river  at  Halliford,  with  its  little  island  possessing 
in  the  season  one  hajcock,  and  always  its  one  willow-tree,  a  real 
tight  little  island,  or  the  view  up  the  river  there  at  sunset,  from  the 
stone  steps  beneath  the  lovely  little  strips  of  garden  from  which 
very  polite  juvenile  anglers  ply  their  craft,  or  our  favourite  swim- 
ming places,  as  from  the  green  banks  between  Shepperton  Lock 
and  Penton  Hook,  where  you  may  have  the  odour  of  the  new -mown 
hay,  and  hear  the  crake  of  the  landrail,  and  enjoy  a  triumphant 
return  from  the  opposite  bank  carrying  in  your  mouth  a  bulrush 
ten  feet  long,  while  tasting,  as  it  were,  the  solitude,  and  yet  the 
sunny  cheerfulness  of  the  scene.  For  in  this  spot  we  may  address 
to  our  Thames  the  lines  of  Bryant  to  the  green  river — 

"  *  Yet  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunnest  to  glide, 
Beautiful  stream  !  by  the  village  side  ; 
But  windest  away  from  haunts  of  men, 
To  quiet  meadows  and  shaded  glen  : 
And  thicket,  and  hedges,  and  slope  of  hill, 
Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still  ; 
Lonely — save  when,  by  the  rippling  tides, 
From  willow  to  willow  the  angler  glides  ; 
Or  haply,  some  idle  dreamer,  like  me. 
To  wander,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee.' 

Neither  let  us  refrain  from  descanting  upon  the  charm  of  the 
luminous  air,  of  the  water  reflecting  every  object  as  clearly  as  it 
is  seen  in  itself,  the  pleasure  of  having  to  cut  through  the  long 
prairies  of  broad  leaved  water-lilies,  observing  further  on  the  spark- 
ling eddies  of  the  curling  stream,  and  the  varied  tints  of  the  pale 
osier  and  the  willow,  mingled  with  the  rich  exotic  trees  that  adorn 
the  villas,  Imving  each  their  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  river, 
their  arbours  aild  bowers,  their  temples,  begging  pardoQ  of  the 
Goths,  and  terraces  recalling  Oriental  nights  and  mornings.  The 
sense  that  can  be  fed  with  such  objects  and  such  impressions  is  no 
doubt  needful  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  general  object  on  all 
these  excursions.  Every  one  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  such 
scenes,  or  of  others  more  picturesque  and  grand.  Of  course  not ! 
You  have  only  to  read  such  travels  as  those  of  the  President  de  Brosses 
in  Italy,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  hideous  rocks  that  lined  hig 
road  to  Genoa,  to  witness  proof  that  the  picturesque  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  in  more  regular  form  is  a  world  in  itself  to  which  some 
men  are  total  strangers.  Kuskin  thinks  that  even  Horace  in 
his  journey  to  Brundasium  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  scenery 
he  is  passing  through  as  Sancho  Panza  would  have  done.  At  all 
events,  there  are  plenty  of  people  without  this  kind  of  taste  ;  and 
accordingly,  however  sorry  we  may  be  to  say  so,  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  enjoy,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  a  serene  hour." — Vol.  i, 
pp.  70-2. 
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We  will  give  one  more  extract. 

" '  Happy  those/  exclaims  Fenelon,  *  who  have  no  taste  for  ont 
of  the  way,  artificial,  violent,  expensive  pleasures,  and  who  can  be 
contented  with  the  natural  sweets  of  an  innocent  life  I  Happy 
those  who  can  be  amused  with  what  instructs  them  !  Ennui,  which 
in  the  midst  of  delights  devours  others,  never  comes  near  them.' 
Th^  Faintly  archbishop  then  speaks  in  a  very  unphilosophic  way  of 
hearing  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  zephyra 
playing  amidst  the  branches,  and  the  murmur  of  the  clear  brook 
falling  from  the  rock,  and  the  song  which  the  Muses  inspire  in  the 
shepherds  of  Apollo.  Tliese  last,  to  be  sure,  we  cannot  expect  to 
hear  in  our  suburban  localities  ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  a  certain 
naturalness  of  taste  may  be  developed  very  effectually  on  our 
Thames,  especially  if  one  pushes  one's  navigation  as  far  up  the 
river  as  Runnymead.  What  do  you  think,  for  instance,  of  a  header 
at  sunset  from  a  meadow  below  Sheppertou  Lock,  where  the  e<Idy- 
ing  water  of  the  river  lies  in  the  deep  troughs  under  the  willows 
bending  over  them,  or  a  swim  at  noon  between  that  halting-place 
and  Penton  Hook,  where  even  the  solitude  under  such  brightness 
is  cheerful  ?  What  think  you  of  the  moment,  when  from  the 
former  field  you  see  the  dark  blue  horizon  beneath  the  golden  lines 
of  clouds  through  which  the  sun  is  sinking,  cauglit  at  intervals- 
between  the  groves,  and  feel  the  fresh  breeze  springing  up  from 
the  wild  sky,  and  observe  rather  timidly  certain  forerunners  of  the 
darkness  coming  on,  and  are  conscious  that  the  noisy  swimmers 
are  the  only  persons  near,  as  if  belonging  to  a  passing  invasion  of 
nude  savages  just  landed  on  the  grassy  herbage,  who  have  their 
canoe  as  it  were  ready  alongside  it,  into  which  they  soon  all  are  to 
jump,  to  hurry  down  the  stream  never  to  be  seen  in  that  quiet 
neighbourliood  again,  or  at  least  not  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  Or  what 
think  you  of  weary  rowers  by  night,  watching  to  catch  the  first 
echoes  of  the  falling  waters  of  the  wear,  which  will  announce  the 
approach  to  a  lock,  that  always  affords  five  minutes*  rest  to  them 
much  wanting  it?" — Vol.  i.  pp.  11 4-15. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  are  made  to  the  discur- 
sive style  of  this  author;  *'  he  is  not  logical,"  they  say, — 
this,  however,  we  deny.  **  He  does  not  keep  to  the  point;" 
not  very  closely,  we  admit.  Well,  there  are  enough  of 
writers  who  do  so — after  a  fashion.  For  a  change  we  pre- 
fer the  conversational  tone  with  such  a  companion  ;  the 
*'  easy  affluence*'  of  ideas  from  a  mind  so  richly  stocked 
as  that  of  the  author,  whose  works  we  have  often  praised, 
because  we  have  enjoyed  them,  and  would  be  glad  that 
others  should  share  our  pleasure. 
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Art  IX. —  Tyhorne  :  and  "  who  went  thither  in  the  Dajs  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  A  Sketcli  by  the  authoress  of  '■  Eastern  Hospitals 
and  English  Nurses."  London  :  Catholic  Bookselling  and  Pub- 
lishing Companj. 

WHO  has  not  heard  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  ?  What 
enlightened  Eiiglishmau  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  horrid  cruelties,  the  barbarous  atrocities  of 
bloody  Mary's  reign  ?  Ot"  course  we  speak  of  a  Protestant 
Englishman.  Catholics  are  not  Enghsh  ;  they  are  Papists, 
consequently  servants  of  the  Pope,  incapable  of  being 
loyal  subjects  of  a  British  sovereign.  We  suppose  if  we 
were  casually  to  let  fall  in  general  English  society,  such 
words  as  **the  bloody  deeds  of  good  Queen  Bess,"  we 
should  be  deemed  fit  patients  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Oh  ! 
no.  Smithfield  fires  burned  high  and  bright ;  the  glow 
of  them  radiates  the  pages  of  every  Protestant  historian 
down  to  the  present  day.  Bloody  Mary  was  bloody  par 
excellence  ;  and  joyously  did  the  beef  eaters  of  Harry  the 
Eighth  boast  the  day  on  which  her  more  tolerant  sister 
ascended  the  throiie.  Smithfield  was  immortalized.  Not 
a  history-monger,  novel  maker,  penny-a-line  poet,  glad  to 
make  enough  to  get  his  shoes  blacked — albeit  that  ragged 
urchins  do  now  blacken  them  for  a  half-penny  in  the  less 
fashionable  of  London  quarters,  and  consequently  more 
convenient  to  penny-a-liners, — not  one  of  the  scribbling 
crew  down  to  the  dirty  pages  of  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
who  has  not  found  food  for  his  goose-quill  amidst  those 
precious  ashes.  But  Tyborne,  with  its  infamous  gibbet 
and  inhuman  knives  is  carefully  hidden  from  view. 
Before  the  bodies  of  those  martyr  priests,  suspended 
there  for  confessing  the  faith  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
a  veil  is  hung.  Queen  Bess  ruled  the  realm,  ^  penal 
laws  did  their  murderous  work.  Catholics  were  tied  up 
like  dogs,  and  butchered  like  sheep,  only  less  humanely, 
and  no  pen,  save  one,  handed  down  the  records  of  those 
who  were  not  afraid  to  confess  the  fact  that  they  owned 
another  Vicar  on  earth  than  Elizabeth  Tudor.  Two 
small  volumes,  "  written  in  a  quaint,  dry  style,"  we  are 
told,  are  all  the  record  left  of  those  who  **went  to 
Tyborne;"  yet  in  those  little  books,  so  simply  written,  S( 
uuembellished  by  any  imaginary  romance,  lies  the  histor; 
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of  deeds  no  imaginative  power  ever  equalled  in  conceiving. 
It  must  have  been  with  these  feelings  that  the  authoress 
of  **  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses/'  perused  the 
work  of  Bishop  Challoner.     From  thence  she  drew  her 
facts,  incontestably  proved,  and  wove  them  into  a  tale  of 
deep  and  thrilling  interest.     The  chief  beauty  of  the  Sketch 
before  us  is  the  truth  of  all  that  is  depicted ;  no  exagge- 
ration,  no  useless  harrowing   of  feelings    over  fictitious 
scenes.     The  trials  of  Catholics  under  the  penal  laws,  the 
stealthy  mass  in  the  upper  chamber,  the  hunted  priest,  the 
miraculous  preservation  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  trial 
without  justice,  the  torture  room,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and, 
— sickening  word  and   work — the  disembowelling  of  the 
living  body,  are  all  painted  in  artistic  colours,  but  true  in 
every  shade.     We  may  say  of  Tyborne,  what  can  be  said 
of  very  few  stories,  that  it  is  not  *'  spun  out."     For  a  sub- 
ject so  replete  with  intense  interest,  we  should  say  it  is 
brief  to  a  fault.     Yet  perhaps  in  its  very  condenseness  lies 
its  power.     Again,  in  so  small  a  compass  there  is  a  too 
great  crowding  of  characters.     Each  would  bear  twice  the 
working  out.     Even  the  hero  is  at  times  shadowy  and  un- 
developed, whilst  the  heroine  disappears  too  conveniently  ; 
certainly  too   suddenly  forgets  '*  her  hearths  first  love." 
To  view  Tyborne  as  a  novel,  would  be,  perhaps,  unfair ; 
yet  it  lays  claim  to  such  pretensions,  for  the  softer  passion, 
that  essential  element  in  all  romances,  is  freely  introduced. 
The  character  of  Walter  de  Lisle,  is,  of  course,  the  most 
attractive  and  principal  one  in  the  book.     He  and  his  sister 
are  left  the  orphan  wards  of  a  Protestant  nobleman,  and 
become  inmates  of  his  family,  and,  as  is  very  natural, 
Walter  falls  in  love  with  Lord  Beauville's  daughter.     The 
Lady  Constance  returns  his  love,  but,  instigated  by  her 
father,  she  refuses  to  marry  him  unless  he  take  his  rank 
at  Elizabeth's  court  as  peer  of  the  realm.     This  can  only 
be  done  by  abjuring,  or,  at  least  feigning  to  abjure  the 
Catholic  faith.     She  leaves  him,  supposing  she  has  gained 
the  day ;  meanwhile  he  goes  to  pass  the  night  in  all  the 
agony  of  a  wrestling  spirit.     In   the   early  morning  he 
sallies  forth,   and   through  an   accidental    circumstance, 
wends  his  way  to  the  abode  of  an  old  friend  of  his  mother. 
There   he  meets  with   Father  Campian,   **  the  flower  of 
Oxford  and  the  gem  of  Christendom."     Campian  disco- 
vers all  is  not  right  with  Walter,  and  seeks  his  confidence. 
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At  first  it  IS  withheld,  then,  the  heart  striving  to  keep  aloof, 
was  conquered. 

*'  A  groan  burst  from  Walter's  lips;  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Father  Campian,  and  poured  forth  the  whole  tale  of  his  tempta- 
tion and  his  suffering.'' 

The  father  counsels  him  to  fly,  and  he  is  on  the  point  of 
consenting.  • 

•'  But  a  sudden  memory  came  over  him,  and  for  a  moment  over- 
powered him.  He  saw  float  before  him  a  radiant  face,  with  golden 
tresses  falling  on  the  fair  neck  ;  he  heard  the  low  tone  of  sweetness, 
in  which  she  confessed  her  love  ;  he  felt  once  more  the  touch  of  the 
arm  that  had  twined  round  his  own  but  yesternight ;  his  Constance, 
his  beautiful  one,  his  own! 

*'  Walter  was  all  unmanned. 

"Campian  looked  at  him  with  tenderness  ;  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  vest,  and  drew  forth  a  small  and  finely  carved  ivory  crucifix;  he 
held  it  before  Walter's  eyes. 

"Behold  the  Captain  in  whose  army  thou  hast  eulisted,  ray 
son  !  " 

Then  he  presses  a  secret  spring,  and  shows  to  Walter  an 
image  of  the  dead  Saviour,  and  tells  him  it  is  a  fancy  of 
his  own,  to  have  the  image  of  death  in  Him  who  is  the 
Giver  of  Life,  hefore  his  eyes.     He  says, — 

"  *  This  is  what  upholds  me  when  I  am  like  to  faint  under  the 
burden  of  temptation,  when  alluring  hopes  and  fair  ambitions  would 
draw  me  away  from  His  service.  1  go  to  kneel,  not  by  His  cross, 
but  by  His  grave,  and  bury  myself  and  my  proud  heart  beneath  the 
folds  of  those  linen  garments.' 

**  Walter's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Campian,  with  wonder  and  reve- 
rence, lie  saw  the  pale  wan  face  glowing,  the  deep  set  eyes  radiant 
with  light  and  love,  as  he  gazed  on  the  image  of  his  Master's  suf- 
fering**. 

**  •  Father,'  said  Walter,  suddenly,  *  I,  too,  will  love  Him  best ;  J[, 
too,  will  lay  at  his  feet  every  ho^e  and  vision.  I  will  die  with  Him; 
will  lie  down  in  the  tomb  with  Him,  and  forsake  all.  Hear  me, 
father,  in  your  presence  I  vow  it  ;*  and  Walter  pressed  his  lips  to 
the  linage  of  Christ,  which  Campian  held. 

"  Sileutly  the  priest  blessed  him,  and  received  the  vow." 

And  so  ere  the  freshness  of  that  vow  has  failed,  the 
hero  leaves  the  lady  of  his  love,  his  fatherland  and  friends, 
and  goes  across  the  sea  to  learn  the  science  which  shall 
number  him  with  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Mean- 
while Constance   marries    a  Protestant  nobleman,  and 
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Isabel,  the  sister  of  Walter,  becomes  an  apostate,  and 
accepts  the  hand  of  Viconnt  Rep:nier,  Beauville's  heir. 
The  Earl  dies  on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding,  and  Isabel 
becomes  Countess  of  Beauville.     So  ends  the  first  part. 

In  the  second,  the  author  developes  what  has  been  her 
dominant  idea.  Tyborne,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
is  brought  before  our  view,  and,  as  we  have  before  said, 
in  vivid,  though  unexaggerated  colours.  Walter  de  Lisle 
returns  a  priest  and  Jesuit  to  Thoresby  hall,  the  seat  of  an 
old  Catholic  family  of  the  same  name.  There  he  is  pur- 
sued by  penal  law  persecution,  but  through  a  happy,  though 
not  over  comfortable  concealment,  he  escapes  that  time, 
and  reaches  London.  Then  comes  a  well  drawn  scene 
between  him  and  his  perjured  sister.  Her  husband  dis- 
covers it,  and  with  deadly  vengeance  employs  some  of  his 
minions  to  hunt  out  his  brother-in-law.  At  the  altar  of 
God  whilst  giving  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  faithful 
gathered  together  by  stealth  in  that  *'  upper  chamber," 
Walter  is  taken.  The  description  is  admirable,  and  with 
her  usual  happy  adroitness,  the  author  has  introduced  the 
fact  told  by  Challoner,  in  his  life  of  George  JSappier,  priest, 
of  that  miraculous  concealment  of  the  consecrated  pyx. 
But  the  chapters  describing  the  torture- room,  the  trial, 
and  **  justice  under  good  Queen  Bess,''  and  "  Tyborne  at 
last,"  are  the  chief  features  of  the  little  work,  which  we  only- 
wish  had  been  three  volumes  instead  of  one. 

We  give  a  short  extract  from  the  ninth  chapter,  as  being 
a  graphic  example  of  the  many  scenes  enacted  in  those 
days. 

*'  111  the  centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  large  hoop  of  iron,  which 
opened  and  fastened  with  a  hinge.  Walter  was  made  to  kueel  on 
tlie  pavement,  and  compress  his  body  as  much  as  possible.  One 
executioner  knelt  upon  his  shoulders,  while  others  passed  the  hoop 
under  his  legs.  They  then  pressed  the  victim's  body  till  they  were 
able  to  fasten  the  hoops  over  the  back.  This  done,  they  began  to 
question  the  sufferer.  '  One  word,  one  name,'  went  on  tlie  tempter  ; 
and  the  reply  was  only  a  low  moan,  and  sometimes  the  words  would 
come  out,  '  Jesu,  Jesu.'  The  blood  gushed  plentifully  from  Walter's 
nostrils,  and  the  governor  turned  away  in  horror.  Eliot  went  on 
unconcernedly. 

"  *'Tis  thy  own  fault.  Answer  me  but  one  word — the  names  of 
the  recusants  whom  thou  hast  received  to  confession — and  thou  art 
free.*  *  Dear  Lord  and  master,'  said  the  martyr,  '  remember 
me.'  " 
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One  more  extract  we  must  give  from  this  admirable 
**  Sketch ''  ere  we  conchide.  It  is  again  a  happy  adap- 
tation of  facts  from  the  Hves  of  missionary  priests.  The 
bill  of  indictment  against  Walter  de  Lisle  has  been  read  in 
court,  and  the  prisoner  is  desired  to  answer  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

"'Walter  attempted  to  obey,  and  to  raise  his  right  hand  as  he 
proclaimed  his  innocence  ;  but  his  arms  were  so  benumbed  by 
the  constant  wrackings,  that  the  effort  was  unavailing,  and  his 
hand  would  have  fallen  back  had  not  Arthur  Lisle,  who  was  stand- 
ing close  beside  the  bar,  leant  over,  and,  taking  the  hand,  so  abused 
for  the  confession  of  Christ,  he  reverently  kissed  it,  and  then  raised 
his  arm  as  high  as  possible.  *  Not  guilty,'  said  Walter.  '  I  protest 
before  God  and  His  holy  angels,  before  heaven  and  earth,  before 
the  world,  and  this  bar  whereat  I  stand,  which  has  but  small  resem- 
blance to  the  terrible  judgment  of  the  next  life,  that  I  am  not  guilty 
of  any  treason  whatsoever.' 

**  *  What !'  exclaimed  the  Bishop  of  London,  *  wilt  thou  deny  thou 
art  a  priest  ?' 

"  *  Oh  !  my  lord,'  said  Walter,  looking  at  him,  *  surely  it  becomes 
not  one  bound,  as  you  are,  to  forward  religion  only,  to  interfere  i 
a  cause  of  life  and  death  !' 

"'To  this  the  bishop  made  no  answer;  but,  turning  to  thb 
judge,  exclaimed,  'A  bag  was  found  among  the  prisoner's  effects; 
in  it  were  a  Roman  Breviary,  and  a  paper  of  faculties  to  hear  con- 
fessions, and  also  to  say  Mass  either  above  or  below  ground.' 

*'  'Pray  you,  my  lord,'  said  Walter,  '  was  my  name  mentioned  in 
this  paper  you  speak  of  ;  for  if  not,  it  surely  is  no  argument  against 
me?' 

"  '  That  is  nothing  to  the  point,'  answered  the  Bishop,  hotly  ; 
*  say  out  at  once,  art  thou  a  priest  or  no  ?' 

"  *  Suffer  me,  my  lord,*  answered  Walter,  *  to  demand  first  one 
question  of  you,  are  you  a  priest  V 

"  '  No,'  said  the  Bishop. 

"  'No  priest,  no  bishop,'  replied  Father  de  Lisle. 

"  *  I  am  a  priest,'  replied  the  bishop ;  *  but  not  a  massing 
priest.' 

" '  But,'  returned  Walter,  *  if  you  are  a  priest,  you  are  a  sacrific- 
ing priest,  for  sacrificing  is  essential  to  priesthood  ;  and  if  you  are 
a  sacrificing  priest,  you  are  a  massing  priest,  for  what  other  sacri- 
fice have  the  priests  of  the  new  law,  as  distinct  from  mere  laics,  to 
offer  to  God,  but  that  of  the  Eucharist,  which  we  call  the  Mass  ? 
If,  then  you  are  no  massing  priest,  you  are  no  sacrificing  ;  if  no 
sacrificing  priest,  no  priest  at  all,  and  consequently  no  bishop.'  " 

The  story  now  rapidly  draws  to  an  end.  Walter  de 
Lisle  goes  to  Tyborne,  and  in  imitation  of  his  Divina 
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Master,  reconciles  a  common  malefactor  who  is  condemned 
to  die  with  him.  Constance,  Duchess  of  Bertram,  the 
early,  only  earthly  love  of  the  martyred  priest,  whom  he 
had  renounced  for  the  love  of  the  Crucified,  becomes  a 
Catholic,  and  dies  in  the  sacred  retreat  of  a  religions  house. 
Isabel  Regnier,  too,  finds  mercy  ere  death  numbers  her 
with  those  who  **once  were." 

We  close  the  book,  and  say  again,  "it  is  too  short." 
There  lie,  we  feel  convinced,  hidden  amongst  unpublished 
manuscripts,  old  lep:ends,  and  family  traditions,  fi  mine  of 
material  for  bringing  to  light  the  iniquities  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  We  read  novels  by  the  dozen,  and  weep  our  eyelids 
red  over  characters  and  scenes  that  never  knew  reality. 
The  lies  that  are  woven  into  romance  by  Ainsworth, 
James,  Sinclair,  and  a  host  of  novelists,  are  suffered  to 
pass  as  true,  are  credited  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
and  sucked  down  like  honey.  There  have  been  no  mar- 
tyrs but  Bible-readers,  and  Tyborne  is  a  name  unknown. 
And  in  these  days  when  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  is 
struggling  into  more  vigorous  life  ;  now  that  mens'  minds 
are  rousing  to  a  knowledge  that  popery  is  not  darkness, 
that  Protestantism  is  not  built  upon  a  rock  ;  in  these  days 
when  such  minds  boldly  confess  to  the  truth  they  have 
accepted,  and  draw  down  upon  themselves  all  the  odium, 
the  suffering,  slighting,  ridicule,  aye,  and  persecution  that 
is  the  portion  of  Catholic  converts,  it  is  good  to  be  reminded 
by  histories  like  Tyborne,  that  **  such  as  these  have  lived 
and  died."  The  author  has  done  a  good  work,  and  we 
thank  her  for  it;  too  slight,  too  brief,  may  be;  but  it  is 
the  germ  of  what  we  hope  may  yet  bud  into  fuller  blossom 
on  some  future  day. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

l.^The  Life  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  P.  B.  A.  &c.  Bj  his  son,  M.  A. 
Shee,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.,  1860. 

This  work  is  dedicated  most  appropriately  to  the  presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy;  for,  in  truth, 
its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  its  interesting  naira- 
tive,  occupying  more  than  one  half  of  the  work,  of  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  as  the  president,  and  of  the  strug- 
gles of  this  great  academy,  and  its  vigorous  (and  we  trust 
permanent)  rescue  from  the  spirit  of  misplaced  economy, 
wliich,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  career,  portended  its 
ruin.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Royal  Academy 
with  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  indication  of  the 
lloyal  will  by  the  appointment  on  the  very  morning  before 
his  election  of  his  great  rival  to  the  office  of  Sergeant 
Painter  to  the  king,  render  the  selection  of  Mr.  Shee,  a 
Catholic  artist,  as  creditable  to  the  tolerant  independence 
of  the  members,  as  it  was  to  their  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  judicious 
character  of  their  choice  is  fully  established  by  the 
documents  which  are  selected  and  published  in  the  work 
before  us ;  and  they  will  well  warrant  a  very  careful 
consideration ;  and  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  prove  that 
Sir  Martin  may  fairly  be  called  the  preserver  of  the 
academy.  The  zeal,  spirit,  ability,  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  fought  their  battles  are  beyond  all  praise,  and 
will  be  worthy  of  all  imitation,  should  it  unhappily  ever 
again  become  necessary  for  this  great  institution  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.  Another  merit  of  our  author  is 
that  he  does  what  is,  we  regret  to  say,  only  tardy  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
in  regard  to  the  construction  and  architecture  of  the 
building  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  what  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  most  aptly  described  as  the  **  noblest  site  in  Europe.'* 
It  is  clearly  established  that  the  low  appreciation  by  par- 
liament and  the  government  of  the  claims  of  art  which 
thwarted  the  genius  and  crippled  the  resources  of  the 
architect,  is  alone  responsible  for  the  miserable  failure 
which  now  taxes,  and  we  trust  successfully,  the  recon- 
structive powers  of  our  more  enlightened  age.  Were  it 
not  for  the  portions  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  we  question  whether  the  life  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee 
supplied  sufficient  materials  for  a  biography  of  permanent 
interest.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  his  reputation  as  an 
artist,  or  poet,  or  private  gentleman,  entitled  liim  to  be 
estimated  above  a  moderate  average ;  and  excluding  his 
ministerial  duties  as  President,  the  incidents  of  his  career 
do  not  possess  more  than  an  ordinary  character.  To  the 
literary  execution  of  the  work  we  fear  we  can  award  only 
a  small  modicum  of  praise.  The  author  has  certainly 
failed  as  a  writer  of  terse  and  Saxon  English,  and  has  not 
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exhibited  any  capacity  for  condensation.  Had  he,  indeed, 
possessed  that  power  he  would  have  found  that  one  of  his 
vohimes  would  have  sufficed  for  all  the  real  solid  contents 
of  his  publication ;  and  thus  he  would  have  greatly  increased 
its  readableness,  by  excluding  redundancies  and  omitting 
the  very  disagreeable  and  unnecessary  use  of  phrases  in 
French,  in  places  where  English  would  obviously  have 
been  an  improvement.  Such  a  biography  must  of  neces- 
sity contain  many  anecdotes  which  are  especially  agreea- 
ble to  the  cotemporaries  of  the  subject  of  it;  and  in 
this  sense  we  can  recommend  the  work  with  considerable 
confidence ;  although  many  of  the  stories  are  but  inade- 
quately narrated,  and  there  are  traces  of  an  absence  of 
that  good  taste  which  we  expected  to  find  in  any  work  of 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  author.  We  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  his  heading  (vol.  i.  p.  294)  of  "  aristocratic  and 
spiritual  patronage/'  is  a  remarkable  blunder.  Not  less 
than  six  pages  are  devoted  to  a  vituperative  charge  against 
Lady  Buckingham,  to  the  effect  that  when  she  wanted  an 
altar  piece  for  a  Catholic  chapel,  which  she  was  erecting  *t 
her  own  expense,  she  thought  that  she  might  with  pro- 
priety patronise  a  young  and  rising  Catholic  artist,  by 
honouring  him  with  a  request  to  paint  "  and  present  it  as 
a  gift  to  the  altar,''  and  thus  associate  his  name  with  her 
work  of  charity.  We  own  that  we  should  have  been 
gratified  if  the  artist  had  not  declined  the  "  gratuitous  and 
unremunerative  task  so  coolly  proposed  to  him,''  (vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  We  cannot  but  think  that  had  he  made  the  sacri- 
fice, he  might  not  have  been  without  his  reward,  even  in  a 
worldly  sense ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  though  the  painter 
might  have  been  the  poorer,  he  would  also  have  been  the 
happier  had  he  rendered  his  assistance  in  "  building  up  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem."  We  may  fairly,  we  think,  award  the 
praise  of  general  accuracy,  but  in  one  instance  this  is  wholly 
out  of  our  power.  The  use  of  hard  words  will  be  found  to  be 
singularly  out  of  place  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  80-3,  where  '^  we  find 
that  it  has  become  a  duty  incumbent  on  Sir  Martin's 
Biographer  to  notice  a  new  statement  plausibly  endorsed 
which,  if  left  uncontradicted,  would  tend  to  affix  on  the 
memory  of  King  William  IV.,  an  imputation  of  unfeeling, 
insolent,  and"  brutal  vulgarity,  such  as  the  bitterness  of 
party  hate  could  alone  have  dared  to  ascribe  to  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms."     We  must  refer  our  readers 
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to  the  narrative  which  excited  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence, 
but  we  must  also  inform  them  that  the  story  is  substan- 
tially true,  and  except  in  mistaking  the  artist  alhided  to, 
is  literally  so.  The  authority  of  Mrs.  Lionel  Dawson 
Darner,  and  of  Mr.  Raikes'  Jourual,  on  which  it  rests,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  perfectly  reliable  and  unexceptionable 
testimony  of  a  surviving  member  of  the  family  of  the 
painter,  whose  name,  by  mistake,  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  late  President ;— an  artist  of  very  high  reputation, 
and  closely  connected  with  his  immediate  predecessor.  It 
does,  indeed,  surprise  us  not  a  little,  that  our  author 
should  not  have  extended  his  enquiries  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  before  pronouncing  sentence  in  such 
terms  as  those  which  we  have  quoted,  on  a  story  which 
was  told  with  characteristic  circumstances,  and  on  au- 
thority not  likely  to  be  mistaken  or  influenced  by  malig- 
nity. Had  he  made  such  enquiry,  he  would  have  learnt, 
what  must  have  been  widely  known  in  the  circle  of  the 
academy,  that  tte  distinguished  painter  whom  we  referred 
fb  had  executed  an  extensive  commission  in  portraits  of 
the  celebrities  of  Portugal — the  Queen,  the  Marquis  Pal- 
mella,  and  others,  including  the  portrait  of  Admiral 
Napier,  whose  services,  connected  with  that  country,  well 
warranted  the  compliment.  This  somewhat  numerous 
series  of  portraits  was,  in  fact,  submitted  to  the  King, 
who  commented  upon  them,  as  we  are  told,  in  succession, 
with  the  **  excellent  spirits  and  uniformly  gracious  and 
affable'^  demeanour,  which  were  doubtless  his  character- 
istics, until  unhappily,  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Napier  fell 
under  the  royal  vision.  But  on  its  appearance,  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  *'  Sailor"  somewhat  forgot  the  King,  and 
the  royal  anger  and  indignation  exploded  in  language 
which  was  at  the  same  time  very  sailor  like -and  wery 
Saxon ;  too  much  so  for  us  to  rei)eat ;  but  which  neverthe- 
less, did  not  in  our  judgment,  call  for  the  strongly  con- 
demnatory phrases  which  are  applied  by  our  author  in 
denying  its  authenticity.  The  cause  of  the  outbreak  we 
leave  to  others ;  the  fact  we  assert  to  be  undeniable. 

II. — Emblems  of  Saints^  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  Works 
of  Art.  By  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  D.D.,  V.G.  Provost  of  Northamp- 
ton. Second  edition,  extended  and  improved.  London  :  Long- 
mans, 1800. 

The  perusal  of  a  continuous  page  or  two  of  this  attractive 
little  volume  brought  to  our  recollection  the  story  of  the 
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Frenchman,  who  prosecuted  his  studies  in  English  by 
reading  Johnson's  Dictionary  straight  through,  and  who, 
on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  repHed  that  it  was 
**  a  very  learned  book,  but  rather  unconnected/'  This 
work  of  the  Provost  of  Northampton  has  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  dictionary,  and  the  industry  and  persevering 
research  that  have  brought  so  much  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass excite  our  lively  admiration.  Nowadays  pictures 
and  picture  galleries  have  happily  become  so  accessible 
in  our  own  country — not  to  speak  of  the  large  numbers  of 
travellers  to  whom  the  foreign  treasures  of  art  are  familiar, 
that  a  work  of  this  character  was  much  needed,  and  we 
are  rejoiced  that  its  compilation  has  fallen  into  such  con- 
scientious hands.  There  are  very  few  who  look  at  a  pic- 
ture merely  as  a  work  of  art  and  with  the  eye  of  a  painter 
for  its  material  execution.  Half  the  pleasure  derived  from 
a  picture  comes  from  the  subject  and  its  conception  in  the 
poet-brain  of  the  artist ;  and  it  is  very  tantalizing  to  be 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  gratification  by  a 
perplexing  ignorance  of  the  personages  represented.  To 
unlock  these  difficulties  Dr.  Husenbeth  has  prepared  for 
us  a  key.  Of  the  sacred  subjects  so  generally  handled  by 
the  great  masters,  the  saints  selected  by  them  are  usually 
the  most  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  eye  to  identity. 
But  to  those  who  understand  a  painter's  language,  their 
names  are  usually  written  on  the  canvass  in  characters 
that  we  may  well  call  hieroglyphic,  or  rather  hierogra- 
phic.  Each  saint  has  his  traditional  emblem  or  more 
frequently  emblems,  and  distinctive  mode  of  representa- 
tion by  which  he  is  at  once  open  to  recognition,  and  by 
the  help  of  which  the  picture  immediately  tells  its  tale 
without  time  being  previously  lost  in  conjectures.  These 
emblems  carefully  arranged  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Husen- 
beth's  useful  work.  We  should  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  provide  themselves  with  it  when  about  to  visit 
a  gallery  of  religious  pictures,  that  is  to  say,  any  gallery 
containing  the  works  of  the  great  artists.  Another  and 
similar  class,  who  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
are  the  archaeologists  and  ecclesiologists  whose  investiga- 
tions lead  them  into  our  dear  old  churches  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  art.  Most  valuable  service  would  be 
done  by  any  one  who  should  write  for  us  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual geography,  by  which  we  mean  an  account  ot*  the 
localities  in  which  the  veneration  of  certain  saints  pre- 
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vailed  and  the  distant  places  to  which  their  names  and 
their  honours  were  carried.  To  any  one  engaged  in  such 
interesting  researches  this  book  would  afford  the  most 
material,  if  not  indispensable  assistance.  Such  is  one 
division  of  the  work  :  JEmblems  luith  their  Saints,  The 
other  portion.  Saints  with  their  EmhlemSy  giving,  as  it 
does,  not  only  emblems  properly  so  called,  but  also  the 
manner  of  representation  when  it  contains  anything  of 
uncommon  occurrence  or  unusual  interest,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  church  decorators  and  artists,  of 
whose  talents  we  trust  every  year  to  see  more  use  made  in 
bringing  holy  personages  and  holy  scenes  before  all  eyes 
in  our  churches.  To  artists  in  stained  glass  this  book 
will  be  a  great  help,  and  will  we  hope  enable  them  to  vary 
somewhat  the  monotony  with  which  in  modern  glass  a 
figure  is  apt  to  be  repeated.  The  lists  of  patron  saints,  of 
the  emblems  of  the  Sibyls,  and  of  the  heraldic  bearings 
attributed  to  certain  saints  in  the  quaint  old  times,  are 
excellent  adjuncts  to  the  work.  The  preliminary  table  of 
ancient  spellings  of  the  names  of  saints  is  very  amusing, 
and  will  in  some  cases  furnish  a  key  to  the  names  of 
places.  It  is  certainly  needful  to  be  told  that  Eppalets 
tind  Pallets  mean  St,  Hippolytus ;  Glaus  and  Tooley 
are  St,  Olave ;  Pernel,  Parnelle  and  Purnel,  St. 
Petronilla ;  that  Sitha  is  St.  Osyth ;  Audry,  St. 
JEtheldreda ;  Agace,  St.  Agatha ;  Aiplomay,  St.  Ap- 
ollinaris.  Our  readers,  we  trust,  love  pictures,  and  if 
they  do,  this  book  will  have  a  place  in  their  travelling  bag. 

III. — Life  of  Monsignor  Weedall,  D.D.,  Domestic  Prelate  of  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,  V.G.  of  the  Diocese,  and  Provost  of  the 
Chapter  of  Birmingham,  and  President  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Oscott.  Including  the  early  History  of  Oscott  College.  By  F. 
C.  Husenbeth,  D,D.,  V.G.,  Provost  of  Northampton.  London: 
Longmans.     1860. 

The  one  great  thing  necessary  in  the  author  of  a  bio- 
graphy is  sympathy  with  him  whose  life  he  tells.  The 
highest  form  that  this  idea  can  take  was  the  exclamation 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  when  observing  St.  Bonaventure 
engaged  on  the  lite  of  St.  Francis  ;  ''  let  us  leave  a  saint 
to  work  for  a  saint  V  If  this  element  of  sympathy  is 
wanting,  there  will  be  a  coldness  in  the  portraiture  in  a 
book,  as  there  would  be  in  the  work  of  an  artist's  pencil ; 
a  fidelity  perhaps  in  external  lines  and  visible  forms,  but 
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an  utter  absence  of  the  animating  spirit.  It  is  thei-efore  a 
matter  of  no  little  moment  to  ns,  to  whose  hands  shall  be 
committed  the  work  of  preserving  for  us  the  memory  of 
the  lives  of  our  great  men.  In  this  case  we  have  been 
very  fortunate,  for  the  Provost  of  Northampton  is,  of  all 
men  in  England,  both  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  from  his  thorough  sympathy 
with  his  ecclesiastical  spirit,  the  fittest  to  have  written  the 
life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Weedall. 

This  book,  we  think  we  may  say,  forms  a  triplex  funis ; 
three  strands  combine  to  form  the  thread  of  the  story. 

The  first  is  the  personal  narrative  which  flows  on  from 
the  time  when  '*  Harry  Weedair'  was  a  little  boy  at 
Sedgley  Park  "  remarkably  fond  of  birds,'*  where  the 
author  first  came  to  know  him;  through  his  career  as  an 
ecclesiastical  student  at  Oscott ;  past  his  ordination  by 
the  great  Milner,  with  whom  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
its  author  and  several  whose  names  are  recorded  in  it 
happily  link  themselves  ;  through  days  of  admirable  service 
in  the  Church's  cause,  at  his  desk  and  in  the  pulpit,  as  mis- 
sionary and  professor,  work  carried  on  bravely  in  spite  of 
the  drawbacks  of  constant  ill-health  ;  in  company  of  Mr. 
Weedall  as  Vice-President,  Professor  of  Theology,  Spi- 
ritual Director,  Procurator  and  Prefect  of  Studies ; 
through  the  days  when  still  higher  honours  come  upon 
him,  and  he  is  made  ^President  of  the  College,  and  Vicar- 
General  of  the  District,  and  is  decorated  with  the  well- 
merited  Doctor's  cap;  passing  with  him  his  vacation 
abroad  and  present  with  him  at  the  miracle  of  St.  Janu- 
arius  at  Naples ;  seeing  his  efforts  after  his  return  for  the 
foundation  of  the  New  College,  ever  to  be  his  glorious 
monument;  accompanying  him  to  Rome  when  he  has 
been  appointed  Bishop,  and  watching  his  demeanour  in 
the  comparative  retirement  that  followed  the  Pope's  per- 
mission to  him  to  decline  episcopal  consecration ;  witness- 
ing his  place  by  the  Bishop's  side  and  his  return  to  St. 
Mary's  ;  sharing  in  the  general  joy  at  his  elevation  to  the 
Roman  prelacy  and  in  the  celebration  of  his  jubilee  of 
college  life;  edifying  us  by  his  closing  labours  and  hia 
holy  death : — the  biography  puts  before  us  the  faithful 
record  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  great  men  who  have 
laboured  that  we  might  enter  into  their  labours.  This  is 
all  told  with  great  simplicity  and  occasionally  in  a  quaint- 
ness  of  style  that  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  which  it  priii- 
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ci pally  treats,  when  the  clergy  put  on  hair  powder  on 
receiving  the  subdeaconship,  and  were  beginning  to  sub- 
stitute blnck  coats  for  brown  ones.  Two  specimens  of 
this  strand — shall  we  call  it  a  yarn  ? — of  this  cord  binding 
us  to  times  we  highly  value,  we  must  put  before  our  read- 
ers. One  shall  be  an  illustration  of  the  cheerful,  light- 
some spirit,  and  the  other  of  the  pious  dispositions  of 
Monsignor  Weedall.  The  first  we  have  chosen  almost  at 
random  from  amongst  the  many  similar  anecdotes  this 
book  contains. 

*'  There  was  a  large  dog  kept  chained  at  the  door  of  the  farm 
house.  The  present  writer  often  accompanied  Mr.  Weedall  to  the 
farm,  and  on  one  occasion  he  asked  him  the  name  of  this  large  and 
fierce  looking  animal.  Mr.  Weedall  told  him  it  was  called  '  Rose.* 
The  writer  observed  that  so  sweet  a  name  was  misapplied  when 
given  to  a  dog,  and  particularly  one  so  formidable.  To  which  Mr. 
Weedall  replied,  with  his  well  known  smile  on  uttering  any  little 
pleasantry  :  *  O  you  know,  it's  a  dog  rose  /' '' — p.  116. 

From  pleasantry'to  piety  in  such  a  soul  as  Dr.  Weedall's 
the  transition  is  not  violent. 

"After  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent,  in  the  middle  of  March,  he  be- 
came very  unwell.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  his  room,  and  soon 
after  was  confined  to  his  bed  :  indeed  he  was  so  ill,  that  it  was 
feared  he  would  never  rise  from  his  bed  again.  During  this  time  ho 
received  the  Holy  Communion  almost  every  day,  which  was  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  the  worthy  Vice-President,  Canon  Bagnall. 
He  suffered  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  most  exemplary  resig- 
nation. What  seemed  to  afflict  him  most,  was  that  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  usual  Meditations  in  the  chapel,  as  he  had  always 
done  most  punctually.  He  feared  that  his  absence  might  cause 
disedification :  the  very  same  apprehension  which  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  been  felt  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  Milner  ;  who 
when  staying  at  Oscott,  and  unable  from  infirmity  to  rise  early 
enough  for  the  hour  of  Meditation,  which  was  half-past  six,  very 
humbly  begged  pardon  when  he  came  down,  for  the  disedification 
which  might  have  been  caused  by  his  not  appearing  earlier,  inform- 
ing us  that  he  could  not  get  any  sleep  till  morning.  So  it  was 
now  with  poor  Dr.  Weedall,  and  he  had  the  same  delicacy  of  con- 
science as  his  great  master  and  model.  He  often  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  ask  Canon  Bagnall  to  come  to  his  room,  as  he  went  down  to 
the  chapel,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  it  was  always  to  ex-- 
press  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  could  not  attend  himself,  and  to 
request  him  to  explain  to  the  ecclesiastics  the  reason  of  his  absence. 
He  was  so  particular  on  this  point,  that  when  better  in  health,  he 
never  absented  himself  from  the  Meditation,  though  he  would  have 
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been  amply  justified  If  he  had  done  so;  for  owing  to  his  habitual 
complaint,  lie  never  had  a  good  night's  rest.  He  was  disturbed 
nearly  every  half  hour  of  the  night,  and  often  could  get  but  little 
sleep  till  perhaps  four  o'clock  ;  and  often  said  that  when  the  ser- 
vant came  to  call  him  soon  after  five,  he  felt  then  that  he  could 
sleep.  Nevertheless  he  invariably  got  up,  that  he  might  be  present 
in  the  chapel  with  the  rest  at  the  Meditation.'* — pp.  289  91. 

The  second  strand  of  which  we  spoke,  we  ought  perhaps 
not  to  have  separated  from  the  first;  but  in  truth,  Di\ 
Weedall's  sermons,  being  the  produce  of  an  elegant  and 
well  furnished  mind  of  no  common  order,  deserve  a  place 
by  themselves.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  may  receive 
such  a  place?  The  extracts  with  which  we  are  here  sup- 
])lied  are  tantalizing,  for  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  where 
these  extracts  came  from,  the  whole  sermons  are  probably 
to  be  found.  These  productions  are  so  carefully  written, 
and  so  well  considered  that  we  could  scarcely  find  any- 
where specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  more  deserving  of 
being  read  and  re-read  in  private.  We  refrain  from  giving 
any  quotation  from  the  many  beautiful  passages  before  us, 
in  the  hope  that  our  author  may  give  us  another  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  this  subject.  But  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  give  one  of  Dr.  Weedall's  compositions, 
*'  portions  of  a  speech  at  a  supper  which  he  gave  at  his 
own  house  to  the  members  of  the  choir,"  at  Leamington, 
which  Dr.  Husenbeth  well  calls  **  a  good  example  of  Dr. 
Weedall's  cheerful  and  happy  style  of  address  on  familiar 
occasions. 

f*  ♦  }^j  good  Friends, 

**  *  It  is  usual  on  occasions  like  the  present  to  address  the 
company  as  '  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :'  but  I  think  it  more  suitable 
to  the  simplicity  of  my  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  style  of 
my  addresses,  to  say,  my  dear  friends,  my  good  friends. 

"  *  Good  friends  then  let  it  be.  And  now  let  me  tell  my  good 
friends  that  I  am  not  going  to  make  this  a  speechifying  night,  to 
turn  our  meeting  into  a  debating  club — to  turn  concord  into  discord. 
If  I  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  meeting  you,  and  my  gra- 
titude for  the  great  exertions  you  make  for  promoting  objects  so 
dear  to  me,  I  shall  not  ask  any  one  to  make  a  speech  in  return. 
If  only  my  sincere  thanks  shall  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  your 
acceptance,  I  shall  wish  you  to  keep  them,  and  not  to  return  them. 
So  much  for  the  character  of  our  meeting. 

*' '  I  feel  quite  delighted  that  circumstances  this  year  have  ena- 
bled me  to  receive  you  in  my  humble  habitation,  and  at  my  humblo 
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board.  Perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  am  here  affecting  a  false 
modesty,  and  that  I  deal  unjustly  with  the  board,  when  I  style  it 
humble.  But  I  assure  you  I  mean  what  I  say.  For  excepting  only 
the  sincere  good  will,  and  the  hearty  welcome  which  I  proffer  you 
on  this  occasion,  I  can  claim  very  little  of  this  entertainment  but 
the  simple  hoard  heloio.  The  viands  above  are  all  the  contributions 
of  good  friends  to  you  and  mo;  some  of  whom  I  will  not  name,  be- 
cause they  may  happen  to  be  here  present,  and  others  I  need  not 
name,  because  they  are  absent.  All  of  them  by  this  act  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  utility  of  your  services,  and  to  make  substantial 
demonstration  of  the  warm  interest  they  take  in  the  little  party 
assembled."— pp.  242-3. 

With  these  is  interwoven  an  account  of  the  early  history 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  To  this,  the  History  of 
Sedgley  Park  by  our  author  serves  as  a  natural  introduc- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  same  pen  to 
write  them  both.  But  the  reader  must  not  go  to  it  as  a 
complete  history  of  Oscott  or  he  will  be  disappointed.  It 
is  the  earl}/  history,  and  therefore  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
name  which  has  shed  a  most  singular  lustre  upon  Oscott, 
the  name  of  him  who  made  St.  Mary's  College  the  point 
to  which  the  eye  of  every  convert  naturally  turned  as  to 
the  place  where  the  Oxford  movement  was  most  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated,  and  where  it  had  its  fulfil- 
ment. 

If  the  experiences  of  the  past  are  to  do  their  full  work  in 
guiding  the  future,  the  office  of  chronicler  in  any  commu- 
nity is  no  unimportant  one.  It  calls  however  for  qualities 
not  often  found,  and  which  are  required  to  be  in  exercise 
all  through  life.  No  one  can  jump  up  suddenly  and  say 
that  he 'will  be  the  historian  of  any  event  or  career,  the 
day  by  day  progress  of  which  he  has  not  carefully  noted. 
The  Provost  of  Northampton  is  evidently  one  of  these 
careful  jotters  down  of  occurrences  a,nd  dates,  of  no  great 
moment  perhaps  in  themselves  individually,  but  some  day 
taking  their  places  as  links  in  a  chain,  which,  as  years 
go  on,  becomes  more  and  more  valuable.  Were  it  not 
for  books  like  this,  those  who  come  after  us  would  hardly 
know  to  what  manner  of  men  they  were  indebted  for  their 
inheritance.  The  name  of  Henry  Weedall  will  assuredly 
not  be  soon  forgotten,  and  his  friend  and  biographer  has 
in  this  his  Life,  done  good  service  to  his  memory  and  to 
religion. 
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IV. — The  Month  of  Mary  conceived  without  sin.  From  the  French 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Gratrj.     London  ;  Richardson  and  Son. 

Of  all  the  "Months  of  Mary"  which  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  recommend,  we  ourselves  should  give  the  pre- 
ference to  this.  Father  Faber,  in  an  excellent  preface, 
having  first — with  his  own  peculiar  touches  of  persuasive- 
ness and  beauty — enforced  the  devotion  to  Mary,  then  the 
especial  one  of  her '' month,"  of  which  he  gives  a  brief 
history ;  and  having  mentioned  the  many  meritorious 
works  which  have  been  written  for  the  assistance  of  Ca- 
tholic piety  at  that  time,  he  finally  gives  his  reason  for  an 
especial  recommendation  of  the  present  volume — because 
it  best  meets  the  spiritual  difficulties  ,and  state  of  mind  of 
modern  Catholics  ;  certainly  its  style  is  not  that  of  ejacu- 
latory  devotion.  ^  The  unauthenticated  miracles  and  pretty 
stories  are  sparingly  inserted,  and  perhaps  this  is  as  well, 
since  they  were  liable  to  provoke  captious  objections. 
The  thirty-one^  meditations  are  carefully  written,  and 
based  upon  points  of  theology  and  reasoning,  selected 
from  the  best  sources.  The  result  is  a  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  render  this  little  work  valuable  as 
a  permanent  manual  of  devotion  to  our  Lady,  as  well  as  an 
assistance  in  the  observance  of  her  especial  month. 

V. — Mark's  Pre-eminent  Dignity,  Sanctity,  and  Merit,  By  the  Rev. 
John  Perry.     London  :  Dolman,  1860. 

This  little  work  is  very  devotional,  for^  it  is  good  and 
fervent ;  at  the  same  time  the  simplicity  of  style,  of 
thought  and  language,  are  in  perfect  good  taste.  It  is  a 
work  we  should  choose  to  give  away,  and  we  say  this  in  no 
disrespect.  Most  of  us  have  known  what  it  is  to  wish  for 
some  safe  work  of  the  kind  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  in  our  own  opinion,  at  least,  (heaven  save  the  mark !) 
required  some  book  of  a  more  elementary  character  than 
we  should  ourselves  be  contented  with. 

VI. — Life  of  St,  Columba  or  ColumhJcille,  Patron  of  Derry  and 
Founder  of  lona.  By  St.  Adaranan,  Abbot.  Translated  from 
the  original  Latin  with  copious  Notes,  London;  Richardson 
and  Son.     1860. 

We  think  the  Catholic  public  much  indebted  to  the 
translator  of  this  work.  The  life  of  a  saint  by  a  saint 
must  have  an  especial   interest;   and  in  this    case    the 
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period  when  the  two  venerable  men  Hved,  gives  a  charac- 
ter of  its  own  to  the  narrative.  With  solemn  simplicity, 
doubtin;?  nothing  and^  fearins:  no  donbts,  St.  Adamnan 
r<dates  the  miracles  of  the  still  greater  saint  who  was  the 
Apostle  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  three  chief  patrons  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  memory  is  still  held  in  the  deepest 
veneration  as  is  that  of  St.  Adamnan  himself,  by  the 
faithful  people  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Raphoe  which  tradition  fixes  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.  The^  life  of  St.  Columba  is  chiefly  told  by  his 
miracles  which  are  very  interesting,  partly  because  they 
bear,  we  think,  a  peculiar  character  of  charity  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  partly  from  the  antique  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  them.  We  will  give  as 
an  instance  one  of  the  first  that  strikes  us. 

"At  another  time,  in  the  island  of  lona,  on  a  day  when  the 
tempest  was  howling  and  the  waves  were  so  high  as  to  defy  all 
sailing,  the  saint  sitting  within  the  house,  gave  orders  to  his 
brethren,  saying,  *  prepare  the  stranger's  apartment  quickly,  and 
bring  water  to  wash  the  stranger's  feet.'  One  of  the  brethren  upon 
this  inquired,  *  Who  could  cross  the  sound  safely,  narrow  as  it  is,  on  so 
perilous  and  stormy  a  day  V  The  saint  hearing  this  answered,  'The 
Almighty  has  given  a  calm  even  in  this  tempest  to  a  certain  holy 
man,  one  of  His  elect,  who  will  arrive  here  before  evening.'  And 
lol  the  same  day,  the  ship  for  which  the  brethren  had  been  looking? 
out,  according  to  the  saint's  prediction,  arrived,  bearing  St.  Canice. 
The  saint  went  forth  with  the  brethren  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  with  all  honour  and  hospitality.  But  the  sailors  who  had 
been  with  St.  Canice,  when  asked  by  some  of  the  brethren  what 
sort  of  a  vojage  they  had,  told  them  as  St.  Columba  had  predicted 
about  the  tempest,  and  also  the  calm  which  God  had  given  in  the 
same  sea,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  miraculous  separation,  tl»e 
tempest  which  they  saw  at  a  distance  but  did  not  feel." — p.  15. 

We  will  quote  one  more  story  of  the  same  kind. 

**  One  time,  as  the  saint  was  staying  for  some  days  in  the  island 
of  Skye,  he  struck  the  sea  shore  with  his  staff,  and  said  to  his 
attendants  ;  *  Strange,  my  children,  this  day,  a  pagan,  an  aged 
man,  whose  conduct  has  been  blameless  throughout  life,  will 
receive  Baptism,  die,  and  be  buried  on  this  very  spot.'  And  lol 
about  an  hour  after,  a  boat  came  into  tlie  harbour,  on  whose  prow 
sat  a  decrepit  old  man,  the  chief  of  the  Genoa  Cohort  (Genode). 
Two  joung  men  took  him  out  of  the  boat  and  brought  him  before 
the  saint..  After  being  instructed  by  the  saint  through  an  inter- 
preter, the  old  man  believed,  and  was  baptized,  and  when  the 
sacrament  was  administered,  he  died  on  the  same  spot  according 
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to  the  saint's  prediction,  and  his  companions  buried  him  there, 
raising  a  heap  of  stones  over  his  grave.  This  cairn  may  be  seen 
still  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  river  in  which  he  was  baptized  is  called 
to  this  day  by  the  inhabitants,  Dobur  (the  stream)  Artbranani.'' — 
p.  38. 

St.  Adamnan  usually  appeals  for  confirmation  to  the 
local  knowledge  and  traditions  of  his  readers.  At  others 
lie  says  simply,  "  What  more  !  the  prophecy  of  the  holy 
man  was  fulfilled,  and  this  was  Aenghus,  surnamed 
Bronbachar.*'  Once  he  says,  "  Of  the  miFacles  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  there  are  yet  living  not  merely  one  or  two 
witnesses  as  the  law  requires,  but  hundreds  who  can  bear 
witness  to  their  truth.'' 

Curious  "  signs  of  the  times,"  are  recorded,  such  as 
might  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Ossian,  as,  for  instance, 
the  holy  man's  prophecy  concerning  the  polluted  well. 

**  Another  time,  after  the  convention  of  the  kings  at  Drumceath, 
that  is,  between  Aedh,  son  of  Gabran  ;  and  Aedh,  son  of  Aain- 
murech,  the  saint  returned  to  the  sea  shore,  and  on  a  cloudless  day 
in  summer,  he  and  the  abbot  Comghaill  sat  down  not  far  from  the 
above  named  fort :  after  the  saint  had  got  a  little  water  brought  to 
him  from  a  well  that  was  close  by,  to  wash  his  hands,  he  said  to 
the  abbot :  *  A  day  shall  come  when  the  well  from  whence  this 
water  was  drawn  will  be  no  longer  fit  for  man's  use.'  *  Why,'  said 
Comghaill,  '  shall  the  water  be  corrupted  V  '  Because,'  replied  the 
saint,  '  it  shall  be  filled  with  human  blood,  for  my  relatives  and 
yours,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  Neill  and  the  Cruithnii  shall 
wage  war  in  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Cethern,  and  in  that  con- 
flict an  unhappy  relative  of  mine  shall  be  slain,  whose  blood, 
mingling  with  that  of  many  others,  shall  fill  up  the  well.*  Tliis 
truthful  prophecy  was  fulfilled  after  many  years,  for  in  that  battle, 
it  is  well  known,  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  came  off  victorious,  and  in 
that  well,  according  to  the  saint's  word,  was  slain  a  near  relative  of 
his.  Another  soldier  of  Christ,  called  Finan,  who  led  the  life  of 
an  anchorite  blamelessly  for  a  long  time  near  the  monastery  of 
Durrow,  and  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  assured  me,  Adamnan, 
that  he  saw  a  man's  body  lying  in  the  well,  that  on  his  return  from 
the  battle-field  the  same  day  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Comghaill,  in 
Irish  Comas,  he  found  there  two  aged  monks  who,  when  he  told 
them  of  the  battle  he  saw,  and  of  the  well  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaimed,  'A  true  prophet  is  Columba,  for  he  had  foretold  all  tlio 
circumstances  you  now  mention,  long  indeed  before  they  occurred, 
in  our  hearing  to  St.  Comghaill,  when  they  sat  together  near  fort 
Cethern." 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
St.  Oolumba's  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracle.     We  will 
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only  add  that  the  translator,  whose  name  is  not  given,  has 
added  notes  that  leave  no  names  of  places  or  persons  un- 
explained, and  an  appendix  containing  some  curious 
information.  Altogether  this  little  work  is,  as  a  fragment 
of  antiquity,  well  worth  the  perusal. 

VW.-^  Walking  with  God;  or,  Dwellers  in  the  Recreation  House  of  the 
Lord.  From  the  French  of  the  Pere  Rigoleuc,  S.  J.  London  : 
Richardson  and  Son,  1860 , 

A  selection  from  the  works  of  so  eminent  a  divine  as 
le  Pere  Rigoleuc,  cannot  but  be  highly  valuable.  The 
instructions  it  contains  are  of  an  ascetic  character,  in  fact, 
addressed  to  the  inmates  of  Religious  Houses  ;  to  such  as 
^'  are  learning  to  walk  and  dwell  in  the  school  of  religious 
perfection."  Our  readers  will  understand,  without  any 
observation  of  ours,  that  many  things  which  it  contains 
may  be  very  generally  edifying.  We  will  mention  espe- 
cially the  '*  Counsels  for  souls  whom  God  leads  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  grace,"  and  the  "  Exercise  of  preparation 
for  death." 


Note. — We  have  received  Mr.  Massey's  first,  second,  and  third 
volumes  of  *'  a  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third."  We  propose  to  review  the  work  when  completed  in  his 
fourth  volume.  Also  O'Donoghue's  *'  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
O'Briens,''  which  we  hope  to  notice.  MacMahon's  **  Treatise  on 
Metaphysics"  comes  so  much  within  the  scope  of  a  recent  article 
in  the  Dublin  Review  as  to  preclude  our  going  further  into  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  for  the  present.  We  much  regret  that  "  T.A.P.'s" 
**  Introduction  to  the  History  of  France''^  has  reached  us  at  too  late  a 
period  to  enable  us  to  bestow  on  it,  in  this  number,  the  attention 
which  it  appears  to  merit.  We  regret  our  ignorance  of  the  identity 
of  the  author.  We  had  prepared  notices  of  "  May  Templeton  ;" 
**  United  Irishmen,  third  series;"  "  The  Third  Report  on  Reforma- 
tories ;''  and  of  other  works  which  our  want  of  space  obliges  us  to 
postpone. 
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A'Beckttt,  Gilbert,  A5)bot,  his'  qualities  as  an 
autlior  136 -comic  liistories  by  137. 

.-^/ww/,  Eilmond,  his  wiititiiis  quoted  as  autho- 
rity 88— their  indelicacy  89— his  description  of 
Itiilian  villacce  89— his  false  views  on  the  sub- 
serviency of  religion  to  state  102. 

Absent eeism,  increased  in  Ireland  after  Union 

504- 

Addresses,  Rejected,  extracts  from  123  and  124.. 

Adults,  questions  put  to,  when  admitted  into 
Workhouses  274— particu'ars  respecting  writ- 
ten in  Indoor  Relief  List  274- 

Affairs,  ecclesiastical,  disputes  on,  in  time  of 
Roger  Bacon  319. 

Affections,  human,  deified  in  present  age  93— 
siiould  not  take  tlie  place  of  God's  law  94— 
not  necessary  for  sympathy  with  the  human 
race  96— should  be  sanctified  by  grace  98. 

Age,  present,  the  false  philosophy  of  delights  in 
the  indefinite  433— season  of  false  disguises 
86— false  maxims  of  87— spirit  of  tends  to 
paganism  88. 

Agriculture  abandoned  by  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  245 -decay  of  under  Roman 
Emperors  245— neglect  of  dates  from  reign  of 
Tiberius  245- 

Agro  Romano,  property  of  private  individuals 
248— proprietors  of,  have  resisted  cultivation 

248- 
Albano.  roal  to,  deserted  in  time  of  Cicero  236. 
il?cw«,  founder  of  French  School  of  Law  459. 
Alison,  extract  from,  on  state  of  Roman  (Jara- 
pagna  253- 

Anaxagoras,  first  eminent  Greek  Philosopher 
I7„i.i'jects  idea  of  chance  17— his  views  com- 
pared with  those  of  Anaximander  17— his 
philosophy  considered  17. 

Animals,  all  sprung  from  four  or  five  pro- 
genitors 51— different  species  of,  dependent 
on  each  other  60. 

Anstey,  Christopher,  his  facility  in  rhyming 
113— his  coarseness  113. 

Annexation,  unanimous  vote  for,  in  Italy  155 
—procured  by  unfair  means  155- really  de- 
sired by  large  masses  of  Italian  population 
158. 

Appenines,  the  inhabitants  beyond— their  want 
of  piety  QT. 

Architecture,  Doric,  derived  from  Egypt  25. 

Aristotle,  philosophy  of,  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  Flrtto  34— practical  character  of  34— 
his  gigantic  powers  35— his  influ-nce  on  the 
early  Ciiristians  less  than  that  of  Plito  35— 
Iji3  system  advocated  by  Jolin  Damascene  36 
—used  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  36. 

Artists,  Catholic,  possess  peculiar  power  un- 
known to  other  artists  446. 

Art,  Industrial  School,  should  be.  applied  to 
Catholic  children  290— should  be  made  obli- 
gatory 291. 


AscoU,  Jerome"  de,  entertains  charges  against 
Bacon  334— becomes  Pope  335. 

Asides,  domestic,  by  Hood  131. 

Assassination,  justification  of,  by  Count  KuJio, 
listened  to  in  England  449. 

Astronomy,  study  of,  subject  to  suspicion  326— 
system  of,  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  ^327— 
confounded  witli  judicial  astrology  327. 

Augustine,  St.,  extract  from  104— applies  to  pre- 
sent age  104. 

Austria,  John  Archduke  of,  his  proclamation 
163. 

Authority,  Catholic,  weight  of,  on  moral  truth 
considered  397- 

Bacon,  Lord,  first  writer  of  modern  times  who 
had  true  ideas  of  science  of  jurisprudenca 
461. 
Bacon,  Roger,  article  on  316  to  350— his  history- 
little  studied  in  England  316-his  works 
edited  by  Sii-  J,  Romilly  317— l^'S  writings 
present  picture  of  tlie  learning  of  his  age  317 
— considered  by  modern  writers  as  opponent 
of  scliolastic  philosophy  317— his  career  not 
that  of  polemic  318— his  age  especially  that 
of  scholastic  philosophy  318— his  name  not 
changed  320— his  independent  conduct  to- 
wards King  320— studies  in  the  University  of 
Paris  321  -his  life  little  known  in  detail  321  — 
his  excessive  labours  322— his  kindness  to 
poor  scholars  322— is  restrained  in  studies  by 
rules  of  order  325— his  success  in  all  branches 
of  study  326— forbidden  to  communicate 
writings  327— jealousy  excited  by  327— his 
gratitude  towards  Clement  IV.  330-his  works 
composed  with  extraordinary  rapidity  333— 
charges  brouglit  against  334— his  condemna- 
tion and  punisiiment  334 -his  death  335— 
hostility  against  personal  335— his  scheme  of 
learning  tliought  to  be  opposed  to  theology 
336  —his  opinions  deduced  from  reasoning  343 
—  complains  of  common  ignorance  in  learned 
languages  347— his  career  commented  on  348 
and  349 

Barham,  Rev.  Richard  Harris,  author  of  In- 
i       goldsby  Legends,  his  resemblance  to    Hood 
133— his  style  mocking   133— his  facility  iu 
rhyming  T34— not  wanting  in  pathos  131. 

Beatitude,  life  and  movement,  can  be  employed 
in  437 

Beccaria,  treatise  of  on  crimes  and  punish- 
ments 472. 

Becket,  St.  Thoma",  article  on  253  to  266  — 
position  of  brought  plainly  before  reader  254 
—his  mortiflcatioH  and  piety  255— his  lett..-rs 
worthy  of  attention  255— legends  of,  sifted 
262— his  death  tlie  triumph  of  his  causa 
263. 
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Beetles,  of  Madeira,  account  of,  by  Mr.  TVcllas- 
ton  62. 

Beings,  human,  desire  for  good  common  to 
423 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  his  theological  works 
coinmeiicemeiit  of  modern  period  3  67. 

Berry,  murderer  of  Madame  Mazel,  guilt  of,  dis- 
covered 485. 

Blackstone,  liavestie  of,  really  valuable  136 — 
extract  from  136 

Board,  Central,  weakness  of  313- 

Board,  Poor  Law,  appealed  to  on  subject  of 
Priests'  visils  277— decision  of,  in  favour  of 
Catholics  277— reply  of,  in  respect  to  History 
used  in  Kiikdale  schools  286— circular  issued 
by  relating  to  Act  of  Parliament  2<)3— order 
issued  by  affecting  registration  of  Catholic 
cliildren  296— orders  of,  do  not  apply  to  all 
parishes  305 — letter  written  by  311 — want  of 
power  possessed  by  313. 

Bobadil,  character  of  ic8. 

Bodin,  John,  political  writings  of  460. 

Boetius,  intellect  of.  formed  by  phiksophy  of 
Aristotle  35. 

Bologna,r\o  priest  found  in,  to  celebrate  triumj-h 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  183. 

Bonard,  5Ir.,  Chinese  martyr,  relics  of,  dis- 
covered 42— and  buried  43. 

Bossuet,  extract  from  105. 

Bradford,  accused  falsely  of  murder  489— exe- 
cuted 4.90— innocence  of.  established  490. 

Brahminism,  summary  of,  by  Dr.  IJobtrtson  21. 

Breeding,  careful  selection  in,  its  influence  com- 
monly known  53— enormous  power  of  54. 

Breeds,  varieties  of,  produced  in  short  space  of 
time  78. 

Brewer,  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  edited  by  316. 

Brunei,  James,  robbery  committed  by  477— con- 
fession of  478. 

Bnishicood,  in  the  Campagna, usefulness  of  240. 

BuUer,'Sh\  Justice,  opinion  of,  on  circumstai;tial 
evidence  474. 

Bun,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Punch  140. 

Burlesque,  must  not  be  confounded  with  tra- 
vestie  118. 

Butler,  William  Archer,  Lectures  on  Ancient 
Philosophy,  b)  i— his  merits  a^  author  i— his 
work  reprint  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Trinity 
College  6— displays  want  of  critical  acumen 
6. 


Calendar,  reform  of,  urged  by  Pioger  Bacon 
343. 

Campbell,  Lord,  guilty  of  unfairness,  in  history 
of  St.  Thomas  260. 

Campagna,  Roman,  article  on  229  to  252— con- 
dition of,  brought  as  char<:e  against  Papal 
government  228— long  subject  of  interest  in 
Europe  229— impression  produced  by  229— 
deserted  condition  of  229— rich  vegetation  of 
230— once  well  populated  230— scene  of  first 
struggles  of  the  Roman  people  230— question 
of,  much  di.scussed  232— waste  at  the  accession 
of  the  Popes  to  temporal  sovereignty  233 — 
gradually  growing  waste  in  time  of  Augustus 
235— quantity  ofj  annually  tilled  240 — con- 
dition of,  not  to  be  improved  in  judgment  of 
Euplish  travellers  242 — possible  to  be  re- 
claimed 244  —  cultivation  of,  enforced  by 
various  decrees  251. 

Campanella,  Thomas,  writings  of  462. 

Capitalists,  great,  wishes  of,  cannot  be  set  a.side 
by  any  government  248. 

Castlereagh,  insincere  conduct  of,  on  question 
of  Union  508. 

Catholics,  condition  of,  in  the  East,  not  suf- 


ficiently known  37— unfair  mention  of  by 
Protestant  Press 38. 

Catholics,  English,  require  means  of  publishing 
450. 

Catholics,  Irish,  their  gradual  increase  of  power 
after  union  506. 

Cause,  popularity  of,  more  considered  than  prin- 
ciple in  the  present  day  447. 

Cecil,  narratives  of,  contain  numerous  cases  of 
persons  unjustly  put  to  death  for  murder 
490. 

Century,  last,  humorists  of,  109. 

Ceremonies,  invariably  foimd  in  ancient  laws 
457  —originally  symbolical  457, 

Certitude,  principle  of  3:8. 

Chaplain s,Gi\X\w\\c  slirmkl  be  officially  appointed 
for  Workhouses  280— expenses  of,  to  be  fur- 
nished out  of  rates  p.'iid  by  Catholics  280— 
should  in  all  respects  hold  same  position  as  Pro- 
testant chaplains  283. 

Chemistry,  knowledge  of,  by  Roger  Bacon  344. 

Children,  Catholic,  condition  of,  in  Workhouses 
282—  small  numbers  of,  admitted  to,  in  metro- 
politan schools  289— impossibility  of  their 
being  tauRht  their  religion  289— condition  of, 
may  be  remedied  290— might  be  transferred 
to  Catholic  establishments  290— forlorn  con- 
dition of,  in  places  far  from  Catholic  ptiest 
291 — receiving  out-door  relief.  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment providing  for  education  of  293— fewness 
of,  in  metropolitan  schools  295— brought  up 
as  Protestants  in  intervals  of  religious  regis- 
tration 308— liable  to  be  influenced  314. 

Children,  illegitimate,  religious  registration  of, 
not  provided  for  297 — proportion  of,  in  work- 
houses 297— oufjlit  to  be  brought  up  in  reli- 
gion of  mother  305. 

Chinese,  courage  di.-^played  by,  in  the  cause  of 
religion  42. 

Christians,  Japanese,  retain  some  traditions  of 
the  teaching  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  46— mar- 
tyrdom of  46. 

Church,  Catholic,  authority  of,  must  be  treated 
with  deference  by  Catliolic  philosoi-liers  372 
deference  to,  does  not  enslave  intellect  373— 
teaching  of,  on  moral  obligation  397— povser 
of  adaptation  in,  to  all  human  wants  424 — 
power  of,  in  reconciling  paradoxes  227— 
influenced  by  persons  not  priests  227- 

Church,  Catholic,  new  Glories  of,  article  on  37 
to  50— preface  to,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  39— 
extract  from  49. 

Clarendon,  si>eech  of  St.  Thomas  at,  not  genu 
ine  260— occurrenee  at,  described  261. 

Classification,  from  common  desceut,  impossible 
in  animals  and  plants  74. 

Clement  IV.,  Pope,  letter  to.  by  Roger  Bacon  320 
—writes  to  request  the  account  of  discoveries 
made  by  bacon  328— Opus  Tertiam  dedicated 
to  329-  gratitude  felt  towards,  by  Hacon  329. 

Clergy,  English,  trying  position  of,  in  reigu  of 
Henry  IL  253- 

,  ltalian,want  of  spirit  in  i8i-subservi- 

ence  of  i82--responsible  for  many  of  the 
evils  in  Italy  186. 

,  Portuguese,  heroic  conduct  of  186. 

Climaie,  indirect  influence  of,  on  animal  crea- 
tion 61. 

Codification,  proof  of  maturity  in  a  nation  454— 
dangers  of  455  and  456. 

Coles,  case  of  309— commented  on  310. 

Colman.  -works  of.  generally  known  122. 

Committee,  Revolutionary,  established  m  Italy 
188— proclamation  of  j88 -power  of,  widely 
spread  189. 

Con5doM5«€w,  judgments  of  375, 
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Comte,  Philosopliical  system  of,  most  free  from 
contradictions  3— radically  unsoniid  4— 
changes  in  human  mind  described  by  proofs 
of  diseased  condition  3. 

Convert.  Japanese,  answer  of  404. 

Corbet,  Tate,  case  of  491. 

CorvwalUs,  letters  of,  important  503. 

Correspondence,  civil,  of  Duke  of  Wellington, 
value  of  497— period  comprised  by  497— 
models  of  otllcial  letters  502— exhibits  state 
of  Ireland  after  Union  5C2. 

CoiTupiion,  Parliamentary,  practised  by  Duke 
of  Wellington  501. 

Credit,  impossibility  of,  in  Italy  162. 

Criticism,  sound  views  held  on,  by  Bacon  348. 

Cvjas,  founder  of  historical  school  of  law  459. 

Cvltirators,  rights  of  495. 

Curia,  I'eter  de  Maharn,  referred  to  by  Bacon 
339. 

C««^o7??5,  Chinese,  compliance  with,  difficult  to 
decide  how  far  rifjlit  46. 

Cynics,  school  of,  almost  entirely  ethical  21. 

D'Anglade,  Sleur,  story  of  486. 

De  Foulques  Guy.  called  le  GrossaS— missir  n  of, 
to  England  328— intercourse  of,  with  Roger 
Bacon  328 — made  Pope  328. 

De  Jure  1  acis  et  Belli,  work  by  Grotins,  still 
remains  greatest  treatise  on  international 
law  463-not  approved  by  all  modern  writers 
467. 

Definition,  love  of,  peculiar  to  Catholic  Church 
431  — dre:id  of,  in  Church  of  England  433. 

Deity,  definition  of,  in  the  Vedas  11 — idea  of 
gradually  corrupted  ii. 

Delegates  from  Savoy,  character  of  154. 

Dtrby,  Lord,  conduct  of,  towards  tenantry 
generally  blamed  146— praised  in  Punch 
147- 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Villicrs,  proposal  of  293. 

J)ii  Involuti  never  made  the  objects  of  imme- 
diate adoration  27. 

D  stricts,  unhealthy,  may  be  cultivated  with  pa- 
tience and  energy  244— instance  of  2H- 

Disuse,  cause  of  rudimentary  character  of  eyes 
in  moles  64, 

Doctrines  common  to  all  eastern  religions  23. 

Dogs,  numerous  breeds  of  54— supposed  by  Mr. 
Uarwiu  to  be  descended  Irom  several  stocks 
55. 

Doyle,  Eichard,  his  withdrawal  from  Punch  141. 

Drones,  existence  of,  in  bee-hives,  argument 
against  Darwin's  theory  of  selection  71. 

Dualism  associated  Avith  every  form  of  belief  22 
— principle  of,  in  Indian  mythology  23. 

Dutch,  mean  conduct  of,  in  Japan  411— restric- 
tions endured  liy,  with  respect  to  Christianity 
413 — anecdote  of  412. 

Darwin,  Mr  ,  his  work  on  origin  of  species  rot 
unscientific  53— his  disbelief  in  Revelation  not 
necessary  part  of  his  system  53— his  attack 
on  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Deluge  60  — 
his  views  will  not  change  systematic  study  of 
nature  74— his  theory  on  the  origin  of  man 
75— his  work  useful  to  religion  78. 

Element,  Eastern,  introduced  into  Greek  philo- 
sophy at  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Socrutic 
Schools  7 

Elgin,  Lord,  Mission  of,  to  China  471— energy 
of  402 — determination  of,  to  go  to  Yedo  409. 

Emancipation,  Catholic,  promised  to  Irish  after 
Union  504 — hoped  for  by  Irish  Catholics  505 — 
not  considered  in  earnest  by  English  States- 
men 506— meetings  for  repressed  520. 


Emperor,  Japanese,  entertainment  supplied  by 
417. 

Emperors,  German,  hostile  to  Holy  See,  fate  of 
T70, 

Empire.  Roman,  only  great  civilized  nation  that 
has  not  produced  great  philosophers  14. 

Encyclopcedists,  materialism  of,  tends  to  restore 
Platonism  34. 

England,  Protestant.  History  of.  used  in  Kirk- 
dale  Institution  :86— extracts  from  287— use 
of  indefensible  288. 

,  Church  of,  doctrines  of,  handed  down 

from  Catholic  Church  43  —  influence  of, 
brought  to  bear  in  workhouses  271, 

,  unjust  coudiict  of.  towards  Ireland, 

no  excuse  for  maladministration  in  Papal 
States  241. 

English,  the,  comprise  characteristics  of  many 
nations  528 — peculiar  good  nature  of  529. 

,  use  of,  in  theological  works  5:4 — con- 
trary to  practice  of  the  Church  355. 

Epithets,  different,  applied  to  eminent  men  in 
age  of  Roger  liacon  321 

Error,  tendency  of,  to  shrink  from  definition 
43  f. 

Eustace,  ob.>  ervations  of,  on  the  Roman  Cam- 
I'agna  242. 

Evenings  on  the  Thames,  article  on  526  to  534. 

Evidence,  circumstantial,  apology  for  dates  from 
trial  of  Captain  JJonnellan  474— first  broached 
by  Mr.  Justice  Buller  474— depends  on  pri- 
vate judgment  474— liable  to  mislead  475. 

,  direct,  inferior  to  circumstantial  475, 

Evil,  moral  existence  of  382— term  of,  cannot 
be  explained  382— consists  in  privation  of 
corresponding  good  385— theory  of,  considered 
394- 

Evils,  greatest,  arise  from  perversion  of  good 
426. 

Eice,  singular,  produced  on  farm  in  Massachus- 
setts  53^ case  of,  unusual  53. 

Facts,  importance  of,  in  formation  of  theorie.-* 

77- 
Faith,  womens',  founded  on  human  respect  19T. 
Famine,  Irish,  looked  on  with  indifference,  by 

Briti.^li  Government  233. 
/^(/rt.^t,  emolunient  received  by  iSo, 
Felix,    Perfe,    conference   by,   on    progress    of 

Christianity  451. 
/"eJrts,  Lincolnshire,  cause  the  same  sort  of  fever 

as  is  caught  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  343. 
Ferrara,  scenes  enacted  in  during  Revolution 

157— attack  made  on  palace  of  Archbishop 

158. 
Fingal,  Lord,  representative  of  Catholic  party, 

interview  of,  with  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley,  521. 
Florence,  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  Sardinian 

rule  166. 
Flowers,    garden,  the  result  of  cultivation  for 

many  generations  54. 
Foliot,  Gilbert,  letter  of,  not  genuine  2f"0— not 

to  be  taken  us  evidence  against  St.  Tltomus 

260. 
Formica,  refuscens,  race  of,  degenerate  68. 
,   sanquinea,    extraordinary    instinct    of 

66— habits  t)f,  inherited  67. 
Foreigners,  jealou.sy  of,  in  lime  of  Roger  Bacon, 

3I9. 
Franciscans,  restrictions  imposed,  by  Order  of, 

on  Roger  Hacon  327. 
Fox,  book  of  martyrs  by,  well  known  in  Eng- 
land 534. 

Gerdil,  Cardinal,  opinion  on  moral  obligation 
385— theory  of,  ou  natural  rule  399. 
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German,  use  of,  In  Theological  works,  in  last 
century  358. 

Germany,  schismatical  spirit  abroad  in  last  cen- 
tury 358. 

Gibbon,  testimony  of,  to  desolate  condition  of 
ttie  ('anipagna  before  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Tope-s  233. 

Gibson,  Kev.  Henry,  report  of,  on  condition  of 
Catholic  children  in  Kirkdale  institution  285 
appeals  to  Poor  Law  Board,  on  tlie  subject  of 
History  used  in  the  school  285. 

God,  unknown,  worshipped,  under  name  of 
progress  428. 

Good,  moral  idea  of,  simple  383. 

,  secret  of,  common  desire  for,  known 

only  to  Cin'istians  423 

Gods,  adored  in  Greece,  originally  considered 
minifestations  of  Supreme  Being  10. 

Got /is,  confusion  caused  by,  in  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  246. 

Government,  modern,  principles  of,  article  on  81 
to  106. 

,  Papal,  abuses  of,  never  specified  173— 

existence  of,  attacked  by  revolutionists  174— 
strict  economy  of  175— not  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  approaching  troubles  175— charged 
with  all  evils  in  Italy  since  Roman  Empire 
231. 

Government,  Prussian,  measures  taken  by,  to 
procure  cultivation  of  land  oppressive  250. 

,  responsible  for  evil  wliich  it  does  not 

seek  to  remove  237. 

,  temporal,  seek  only  the  worldly  advan- 
tages of  tl\eir  subjects  91. 

Grenoille,  Lord,  honest  conduct  of,  with  regard 
toCatliolic  Emancipation  5:7. 

Grammar,  Universal  theory  for  constructing, 
by  Bacon  326. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  story  told  by,  in  Barber  of 
Bantry,  founded  on  fact  486. 

Grim,  Edward,  healed  through  relics  of  St. 
Thomas  256. 

Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  triend  of  Roger 
Bacon  322. 

Grotius,  works  of,  considered  4^2— opinions  of, 
on  public  and  private  wars  4G3  to  467. 

Growth,  circulation  of,  various  instances  of,  re- 
corded 70 

,  Intellectual,  must  be  considered  in  its 

normal  state  4. 

Guide,  New  Bath,  published  by  Anstey  1:3— its 
popularity  113— extract  from  114. 

Gurney,  Old  Bailey,  trials  reported  by  490. 

Ilabits,  inherited,  in  animals  only  perpetuated 

when  advantageous  68. 
Hales,  Alexander,  of,  alluded  to  in  works  of 

Koger  Bacon  319. 
Harris,  Mr.  high  character  of  Japanese,  given 

by  406. 
Hayes,  Mr.,  murder  of  489. 
Heads,  lecture  on,  extracts  from  115  and  116. 
Henry,  King,  effect  produced  on  by  death  of  St. 

Thomas  263. 
Heron,  Mr.,  introduction  to  History  of  Juris- 
prudence, by  451— labours    of,  commended 

496. 
miiad,  by  Smart,  extract  from  i  ro. 
History,  local,  value  of  253. 
Hobbes,  writings  of,  considered  46S— despotism, 

supported  by  470, 
Hood,  Thomas,  type  of  langhing  philosopher  126 

—extracts  126  to  129— his  woodcuts  132— his 

powers  of  pathos  133. 
jyooi^r,  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of,  commented  on 

by  Pope  Clement  VI H.  461. 


Horace,  extract  from  106— evidence  from,  on 
desolate  condition  of  Campagna  235. 

Humorists,  modern,  article  on  107  to  149. 

Horace,  in  London,  not  entirely  succes.sful  126. 

Horse,  descended  from  animal  striped  like  a 
Zel)ra  70. 

Howard,  Mr.,  observations  of,  on  Roman  Cam- 
pagna 242. 

Humanity,  progress  of,  cannot  be  estimated 
without  definite  standard  435— put  in  place  of 
Christianity  87. 

Humour,  Engli*h,  diversity  of  108. 

Hyacinth,  St.,  extracts  from  life  of  95. 

Hybrids,  productiveness  of,  considered  72. 

Id  as,  a'  solute  and  relative,  difference  of  386 
and  387. 

Idleness,  10  be  distinguished  from  sloth,  529— 
merits  of  530. 

Inheritance,  power  of,  in  transmitting  habits  in 
animals  65. 

Imola,  conduct  of  Revolutionary  party  in  156 — 
her  abandonment  of  the  Pope  157. 

Impost,  laid  by  Pius  VJL.on  uncultivated  land, 
251. 

Industry,  encouraged  by  Church  444— must  re- 
ceive Cliristian  impulse  445. 

Inmates,  Catholic,  of  Workhouses,  religious  dif- 
liculties  of,  275 — possess  different  degrees  of 
liberty  in  different  houses  276— must  in  some 
houses  if  dangerously  ill,  wait  for  fixed  time 
of  priests  coming  277— may  be  refused  per- 
mission to  attend  Mass  27^— in  some  hou^es 
not  allowed  to  attend  Mass  till  sixty  years  old 
278  -allowed  to  go  out  to  Mass  once  a  fort- 
niglit  279— difficulties  of  in  attending  Sacra- 
ments 28 1. 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  boy  at  the  death  of  St. 
Thomas  Beckett  265— his  affection  for  memory 
of  Saint  265— his  successful  struggles  to  sup- 
port tlie  rights  of  the  Church  265. 

Insects,  unfertile,  case  of,  considered  69, 

Institutions,  charitable,  in  Roue,  number  and 
excellence  of  173. 

,  Oriental,  immobility  .of  13— con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  West  13. 

Intellect,  Greek,  relation  of,  to  Oriental  philoso- 
pi»y  IS- 

— — ,  human ,  requires  external  standard  373 
— unable  to  create  consistent  religion  27. 

Intrigues,  English,  in  Italy  184. 

Introduction,  Philosophical,  by  Mr.  Ward,  con- 
tains full  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy  364— 
divided  into  two  parts  365— Preface  of  365. 

Intuition,  intellectual,  doctrine  of,  notoriguial  2. 

,  judgment  of  375— analysis  of  376— 

illustrations  of  370. 

Ireland,  state  of,  during  Union,  illustrated  by 
letters  from  Lord  Cornwallis  503— grievous 
condition  of,  attributed  by  Sir  Arthur  Welk-s- 
ley  to  oppression  of  the  landlords  516. 

Irish,  sympathy  of,  for  French  517— treated  like 
an  alien  people  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  524 

Italy,  cities  of,  would  lose  their  pre-eminence  if 
united  into  one  kingdom  164— her  greatest 
danger  hereafter  from  supineness  of  the  good 
168— pre-eminently  the  land  ot  cities  169  — 
has  never  been  a  united  nation  169— her 
cities  divided  by  hereditary  feuds  170— power- 
ful only  by  isolation  170 — can  only  be  re- 
generated by  following  natural  bent  171  — 
state  of,  resembles  Portugal  in  1828,  185. 

/fa/ta«5,  conscious  of  intellectual  decline  160 — 
attribute  it  to  influence  of  the  Papacy  161  — 
jealous  of  authority  161— their  mutual  mis- 
trust 161— their  want  of  energy  163— desire 
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revolution  not  for  tli«   sake  of  liberty  but 
to  gain  united  kingdom  163. 

Japan,  admission  of,  American  mission  to  401— 
mission  of  Lord  Elgin  to  401— Treaty  with, 
speedily  settled  407— scenery  of  4=7— tra- 
velling in,  414— dinner  in,  described  417. 

■ ,  Olipliant's,  Article  on  401  to  422. 

Japanese,  influence  of  past  Christianity  upon 
40Z— character  of  entirety  403— strong  reli- 
gious impressions  of  404 — high  character 
given  to  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  405 — honesty 
and  gentleness  of  405 — amusements  of  415 — 
disagreeable  customs  of  418 — general  licen- 
tiousness of  420 — want  of  cordiality  towards 
Europeans  422. 

Jennings,  John,  story  of,  477— innocence  of, 
proved  478. 

Jofin,  pupil  of  Roger  Bacon,  assistance  afforded 
to,  by  him  323— letter  concerning,  addressed 
to  Clement  IV.  324. 

Jonson,  Ben,  humour  of,  wanting  in  universal 
application  log. 

Juggler,  Japanese,  account  of  416. 

Judgments,  analytical  anii  synthetical,  difference 
between  3S2  and  383— not  explained  witli  suf- 
ficient clearness  388— nature  of,  considered 
389  and  390, 

,  moral,  analysis  of,  384. 

Jurisprudence,  science  of,  most  important  to 
man  after  that  of  theology  451— first  princi- 
ples of,  should  result  from  Natural  Law  452. 

Justinian  code  of,  brought  from  obscurity  by 
Fruerius  459— influence  of,  in  Europe  459. 

Kim,  Agatha,  history  of  39— her  martyrdom  40. 
Knowledge,  accumulated,  of  modern  times  not 
favourable  to  development  of  intellect  27. 

Lafarina,  president  of  revolutionary  committee 
in  Italy  188. 

Lamoriciere,  proclamation  of  106— noble  con- 
duct of  177. 

Landowners,  Prussian,  rights  of,  set  aside  by 
edict  249. 

Lands,  waste,  in  Ireland,  condition  of,  due  to 
British  government  232— enormous  extent  of 
238— surpass  extent  of  the  Campagna  238— 
might  be  reclaimed  239 — if  cultivated,  would 
vastly  improve  condition  of  the  people  240 — 
no  natural  impediment  to  improvement  of  243. 

Languages,  diversity  of,  compared  to  diversity 
ot  species  80. 

■  ,  system  for  acquiring,  invented  by 

Roger  Bacon  326— study  of,  in  media?,val 
schools  illustrated  by  writings  of  Bacon  341, 

Latin,  practice  of,  writing  theological  works  in, 
customary  in  Church  355— authorities  against 
356— arguments  in  favour  of  use  of  360— edu- 
cational position  of,  altered  in  last  century 
360. 

Laughter,  power  of,  107. 

Law,  Common,  first  maxim  of,  to  follow  inten- 
tion of  legislature  453. 

,  natural,  derives  its  force  from  supposed 

concordance  with  the  will  of  God  452. 

,  Poor,  English,  Article  on  269  to  316. 

Zangdale,  Hon.  C,  speecli  of,  reported  in  Tablet 
3x5- 

Law,  Roman,  originally  derived  from  custom 
457 — characterised  by  religious  solemnity  457 
— history  of  458 — influence  of,  felt  in  all  mo- 
dern codes  458. 

Law,  statute,  in  Ireland,  tyranny  of  519. 

Laws,  code  of.  conditions  properly  belonging  to 
456. 


Le  Gros,  Guy.  mission  of.  to  England  328— in- 
tercourse of,  with  Roger  Bacon  328— called 
de  Foulques  328 — made  I'ope  328. 

Le  Brun,  valetof  Madame  Mazel,  falsely  accused 
of  murder  484— death  of  under  torture  484— 
innocence  of,  proved  485. 

Legends,  Ingoldsby,  extracts  from  134  and  135. 

Legislation,  science  of,  article  on  451  to  497. 

Leviathan,  quotation  from  469. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  Biographical  bistory  of.  Philosophy 
by  I— his  brilliant  style  2— endeavours  to 
prove  metaphysical  knowledge  inipo^sible  5 — 
his  arguments  unsound  5. 

Life,  struggle  for,  produces  niodilication  of  ori- 
ginal form  in  animals  58— its  severity  in  pro- 
portion to  fertility  of  nature  59. 

Light,  intuitional  380. 

Liou,  Peter,  his  early  martyrdom  40— tortures 
endured  by  40. 

List,  Indoor  Relief,  established  not  by  act  of 
Parliament,  but  by  order  of  Poor  Law  Board 
274— only  binding  on  workhouses  274. 

Literature,  English,  aiways  famous  for  excel- 
lence in  humorous  writing  108 

Long,  Charles,  letter  to,  from  L)uke  of  Welling- 
ton 510— reply  of  511. 

MacCarthys,  case  of  309. 

MacDermots,  case  of,  in  Bennondsey  union  291. 

Machiavelli,  mo<lern  opinion  of,  unjust  459 — 

character  of,  upright  460. 
Magnus,  Albertus,  mer.tion  of,.by  Bacon,  339. 
Malaria,  in  Campagna,  owing  to  nature  of  the 

soil   24T— renders  attempt  to   cultivate    soil 

dangerous  242— referred  to  by  ancient  writers 

243- 
Mahomedanism  incapable  of  fusion  with  any 

mystical  philosophy  32. 
Malpas,  Hester,  story  of,  by  Miss  Landon  487 

and  488. 
Mammals,  male  organs  of,  63. 
Mansel,  Mr.,  argument  of,  opposed  by  Mr.  Ward 

378— extract  from  378  and  379. 
Manuscript,  Bodleian,  imperfect  account  given 

in,  of  the  Opus  Minus  332. 
Montfort,   Amauri    de,  mention  of,  by  Bacon 

339. 
Marshes,   Pontine,   reasons   for  not   draining 

174. 
Martyrs,  Chinese,  their  charity  and  faith  41. 
Mass,  deprivation  of,  not  fair  punislimont  to 

paupers  279— should  be  said  every  Sunday  in 

Workhouses  279. 
Masses,  the  Catholic  Church  popular  with  in  all 

ages  48— influence  of  the  Church  over,  con- 
ceded by  Protestants  48. 
Mazel,  Madame,  murder  of  482r-falsely  attri- 
buted to  her  valet  483. 
Mazzini,  doctrines  of,  spread  in  Italian  States 

165— inveterate  foe  of  Sardinia  165 — quotation 

from  188— power  of  188. 
Memorandum,  Romagnese,  extract  from  102. 
Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of,  derived  from  Phere- 

cydes 18. 
Mexico,  state  of,  compared  with  that  of  Japan 

403- 
Milan  will  not  be  contented  to  hold  subordinate 

position  T67. 
Mill,    Mr.,   philosophical  teaching  of,  opposed 

by  Mr.  Ward  378, 
Mind,  human,  history  of,  required  2— has  never 

been  written  3. 
Mediterranean,    low    plains   bordering    every 

where  unhealthy  243. 
Morris,  Canon,   monograph  of  253— his  work 

unfairly  attacked  259 -extract  from  261. 
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Minister's  Wooing,  the,  article  on  190  to  228— 
main  interest  of,  derived  from  character  of 
the  writer  190— author  of,  in  need  of  Catho- 
lic fiiith  190— extracts  from  192  to  224— too 
great  exaltation  of  the  natural  in  227— con- 
tains no  wilful  misrepresentations  against  Ca- 
tholics 227. 

Mind,  RT)man.  practical  character  of.  unfavour- 
able to  philosophy  14. 

Misrule,  false  charge  of,  in  Papal  States  153. 

Missionaries  to  Japan  47. 

Missions,  Protestant,  in  China,  failure  of  47. 

Mobs,  Irish  Catholic,  conduct  of  513. 

Monasteries,  scandalous  state  of,  in  Italy  187. 

Moore,  Thomas,  extract  from  poems  of  ico. 

Moi'e,  Sir  Tliomas,  character  of,  perfect  463. 

Murderers  condemned  to  death,  state  of  mind  of 
473- 

MytJiology,  Greek,  origin  of,  uncertain  9— ludic- 
rous narratives  of  10— began  in  worsliip  of 
the  powers  of  nature  15. 

Nagasaki  Bay  of,  described  408— town  of,  de- 
scribed 409. 

Nash,  Beau,  his  patronage  of  Bath  113— com- 
memorated in,  114. 

Nature  and  Grace.  Philosophical  Introduction 
to.  by  Ward,  article  on  351  to  400 — treated  in 
their  mutual  relations  353— subject  of  impor- 
tant in  Protestant  country  353. 

,  •worship   of,   characterises  all    ancient 

mythologies  15— attains  highest  development 
iH  Greece  16. 

Nelley  Grey,  ballad  of  129. 

New  Bath  Guide  114. 

Newspapers,  Irish,  bribes  bestowed  on  editors  of, 
By  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  518. 

Nicholas  III.,  Pontificate  of,  hostile  to  Bacon 
334- 

Number,  theory  of  19. 

Offices,  civil  and  religious,  not  incongruous  88. 

Oliphant,  Mr.,  account  given  by,  of  Catholic 
missions  45— short  residence  of,  in  Japan 
404. 

Optics,  theory  of  67— Bacon  in  advance  of  age 
343- 

Opus  Majus,  published  by  Dr.  Jebb  331— divided 
into  seven  parts  331— embraces  wliole  scope 
of  physical  science  333. 

Opus  Minus,  no  complete  manuscript  of,  yet  dis- 
covered 332— contents  of,  inaccurately  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Jebb  332— badly  transcribed  in 
Bodleian  Manuscript  332. 

Opus  Teriium,  introduction  of,  addressed  to 
Clement  IV.  329--intended  as  preamble  to 
other  works  332— extract  from  337  and  338— 
extract  from,  on  Chemistry  344. 

Oracles,  system  of.  derived  from  Lybia  25. 

Order,  August,  of  Poor  Law  B  lard  ineflScacious 
312— legality  of,  doubted  312. 

Orfd,  Cardinal,  his  revenue  seized  by  Tuscan 
authorities  182. 

Organs,  rudimentary,  proceed  from  inheritance 
63- 

OrnithoryncJius,  little  variety  in  species  of  80. 

Paganism,  maxims  of,  suitable  to  present  day 

79- 
Papacy  harmonises  with    national  temper  in 

Italy  172— equal  to  every  difficulty  172. 
Palmerston,   Lord,  his  intrigues  successful  in 

Portugal  184. 
PampMett,  popular,  on  religious  subjects,  not 

to  be  accounted  theology  359. 


Pantheism  consistent  with  worship  of  numerous 
gods  9 — not  -widely  spread  among  the  peoT>la 
in  Greece  9— suited  to  the  natives  of  Hiudo- 
st«n  13. 

Pardon  bestowed  on  persons  found  innocent 
after  conviction,  injustice  of  479, 

Parent,  religion  of,  meant  by  parliament  to  de- 
termine religion  of  child  301. 

Parliament,  Act  of,  affecting  religious  liberty  in 
Workhouses  275 — loosely  interpreted  in  s'<nio 
establishments  276— providing  for  education 
of  children  receiving  outdoor  relief  293 — re- 
quires inter-pretation  as  to  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  children  300— obscurely  worded 
301— provides  only  for  education  of  chiidren 
of  inmates  302. 

Parodies  on  modern  writers,  by  Jles-srs.  Yates 
and  Brougli  137— extracts  from  138. 

Pars  Secunda,  in  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  treated 
of  in  Philosophical  Introduction  370— divided 
into  five  books  370. 

Pars  Tertia,  in  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  depen- 
dent on  Pars  prima  and  Pars  secunda  370. 

Pasturage,  cultivation  of,  more  profitable  than 
husbandry  to  Romans  under  the  emperors 
246. 

Patriots,  l\&\\&n,  exertions  of  181. 

Peasant,  Irish,  condition  of,  described  by  Mr, 
Mill  239- 

Peasantry  Roman,  contentment  of  90— their 
piety  90. 

Peasantry,  Irish,  condition  of,  inferior  to  that  of 
English  in  same  position  491. 

People,  English,  superstition  of  84. 

,  social  condition  of  any,  cannot  be  ab- 
stracted from  religion  402. 

Percival,  Mr.,  bigotry  of  507. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  mention  of,  in  correspondence 
of  Duke  of  Wellington  515. 

Persecutions  of  Christians  in  present  age,  well 
proved  37— news  of.  coldly  received  by  Ca- 
tholics 38— history  of,  recorded  by  order  of  the 
Pope  38. 

Persians,  their  theory  on  hostile  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  22. 

Philology,  inflportance  of,  urged  by  Roger  Bacon, 
342. 

Philosophy,  Greek,  article  on,  i  to  36— origin  of 
disputed,  7 — derived  from  Eastern  philosophy, 
ibid— supposed  by  Dr.  Moore  to  be  reproduc- 
tion of  primitive  revelation,  8 — indefinitely 
connected  with  national  mythology,  8 — tenets 
of  during  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  8— revolu- 
tion in,  in  latter  half  of  fifth  century  19— 
belongs  to  system  of  Eastern  philosophy  24 — 
Eastern  origin  of,  proved  by  extrin.sic  argu- 
ments 25 — excludes  the  ideas  of  Providence 
and  creation  24— influence  of  on  the  world 
29. 

Philosophers  Greek,  had  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  philosophers  of  Persia  23— 
except  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  little  influence 
on  modern  intellect  36. 

Philosophy,  Higher,  treats  of  subjects  belonging 
to  theology  371. 

.^— metaphysical,    requires   undivided 

exercise  of  intellect  28. 

— work  on  by  Mr.  Ward,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology 
375— reference  to  English  schools  of,  by  Mr. 
Ward  378— histories  of  scarce  2— required  in 
present  age  2— modern  schemes  of  not  origi- 
nal 2. 

Piceolomini,    Madlle.,    homage  'offered   to    in 

,  Ireland  ridiculed  by  Punch  144 -extract  on 
144. 
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Ptffeof'S,  diversity  in  breeds  of  55— all  descended 
from  coinninn  rocH  pigeon  56. 

Pigeons,  tumbler,  produced  by  long  continued 
selection  of  individuals  58. 

Pindar,  Peter,  works  of  disfigured  by  coarse- 
ness 120— extract  from  120,  121. 

PiU  Mr,,  not  in  earnest  on  Catholic  Eraancipa- 
tioii  S06. 

Pisa.  Archbishop  of,  heroism  displayed  by 
183. 

. Cardinal  Archbishop  of,   his  address  to 

Tuscan  authorities  159. 

Pitts  VI.,  Pope,  commission  of  to  enquire  into 
tlie  reasons  against  cultivating  the  (Jampagna 
248. 

IX.,  Pope,  grand  position  of  in  present 

day, 448. 

Places  distribution  of,  letters  on  by  Duke  of 
Wellington  499,  500. 

Pluto,  high  titles  given  to  by  the  Christian 
J-aihers  29— represents  the  speculative  mind 
of  Greece  30— his  writings  abound  with  con- 
tradictions 3:)— his  influence  chiefly  emoticmal 
3t— his  exceeding  rertnement  31— influence 
of  ills  eloquence  32. 

Ptatonisin,  followed  by  men  prone  to  mysticism 
32— capable  of  fusion  with  the  philosophy  of 
I'ythagonas  32— influence  of  guarded  against 
by  the  Church  32— appears  in  most  writings 
on  mysticism  32— immediate  effects  of  perni- 
cious, permanent  results  good  33— apt  to  pro- 
duce morbid  state  of  feeling  33. 

Pleasures,  simple,  advantages  of  533. 

Polytheism,  essential  form  of  Greek  national  wor- 
ship 8-  may  be  amalgamated  with  Pantheism 
8-likely  to  be  adopted  by  warlike  and  ener- 
getic nations  12. 

Potties,  scheme  of  by  Hobbes  contains  much 
truth  469. 

Pontiffs,  Roman,  regenerators  of  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  country  234. 

Poor,  Catholic,  Article  on  269  to  316. 

Pope,  the,  government  of  essentially  Christian 
88— must  seek  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his 
subjects  92— influence  of  everywhere  greater 
than  in  Koman  States  150— cannot  give  up 
any  portion  of  his  dominions  174— had  a  right 
to  rely  on  the  faith  of  treaties  177. 

Population,  Irish,  supposed  to  be  too  large  for 
capabilities  of  soil  239. 

Portugal,  ctmdition  of  under  Don  Miguel  com- 
pared to  present  state  of  Italy  184. 

Power,  family  of,  unjustly  treated  in  workhouse 
309. 

Prayers,  Protestant,  practice  of  reading  aloud 
in  sick  wards  of  workhouses  282. 

Press,  froedom  of,  liable  to  abuse  148. 

Priests,  Catholic,  visits  of  to  paupers  must  be 
each  time  separately  demanded  277— time  for 
commonly  fixed  once  in  the  week  277— insuf- 
ficiency of  time  appointed  for  277-refused 
altogether  in. some  workhouses  278— really 
provided  for  by  Act  of  William  IV.  306. 

Prisons.  Koman,  excellence  of,  174. 

Progress,  desire  for  common  in  present  day  423 
— encouraged  by  Church  42+— must  be  turned 
in  right  direction  427— belongs  to  Catholic 
Church  428— oliject  of  considered  428— must 
depend  on  man  s  etforts  429— looked  upon  by 
world  as  apart  from  religion  429— must  have 
definite  object  434— state  of  in  England  439, 
440. 

■ intellectual,  must  depend  on  moral 

progress  445. 

material,  place  held  by  m  real  pro- 
gress 438— includes  .progress  of  intellect  438 


—may  form  subordinate  part  of  human  pro- 
gress 438— great  in  present  day  439— ai)peaied 
to  in  England  as  proof  of  real  progress  440— 
exaggerated  pursuit  of  prejudicial  44.T  — undue 
development  of  produces  egotism  443. 

— — Real,  Article  on,  422  to  451. 

social  does  not  depend  on  human  insti- 
tutions 446. 

Property,  dettnition  of  492. 

Proprietors  Roman,  ditflcult  to  manage  249— 
rights  of  cannot  without  blame  be  set  aside 
by  government  250— oppose  cultivation  of  the 
Campagna25i. 

Prosperity  material,  should  not  be  sole  object  of 
government  93— not  the  only  tests  of  ad- 
vancement in  nations  loi. 

Proselytiam  carried  on  in  district  schools  showed 
by  statistics  299. 

Prostitution,  public,  common  practice  of  in 
Japan  420— authorized  by  government  421. 

Punch,  early  contributors  to  139— brilliantly 
successful  139— first  papers  of  140— degene- 
racy of  140— begins  to  attack  Catholics  141— 
its  insulting  paragraphs  142— extract  from 
142— extract  on  toast  given  in  Ireland  145  — 
on  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  147  -dullness  of 
147 — attacks  poverty  148. 

Punishments  capital,  arguments  against  475. 

— , treatise  on  by  Beccaria  472— ineory 

of  considered  473. 

Question,  Roman,  one  of  principle  102— should 
be  so  regarded  by  Catholics  103. 

Race.human  supposed  origin  of  from  fishes  65— 
arguments  for,  inconclusive  65 — theory  of  de- 
grading  75— in  what  consists  the  advancement 
of  86. 

Rayneval,  Mr.,  quotation  from  176.  ~ '  ' 

Reproduction,  in  animals  affected  by  domestica- 
tion 72- 

Record,  Geological,  arguments  against,  by  Mr. 
Darwin  79. 

Reform,  constitutional,  not  suited  to  Italy  176. 

Religion,  Greek,  eastern  origin  of  25. 

Register  Creed,  existence  of  274— importance  of 
274— probably  not  kept  in  district  schools  274 
—should  be  demanded  for  all  pauper  establish- 
ments 275. 

Registration,  Religious,  imperfect  in  cases  of 
orphan  or  deserted  childi-en  ;96—order  affect- 
ing, issued  by  Poor  Law  Board  296— should 
be  determined  by  Act  of  Parliament  305— 
should  entitle  paupers  to  ministration  of 
priests  of  his  own  religion  3, 

Religion,  legal  tests  of,  with  pauper  children 
insufficient  300— changes  proposed  in  by  de- 
putation 303. 

Religion,  primitive,  first  corrupted  by  Panthei.^m 

27- 

Remains,  architectural,  in  the  Carapagna,  no 
proof  of  former  salubrity  of  climate  243.  .,     . 

Republic,  in  Italy  impracticable  168. 

Return,  Poor  Law  Denominational,  moved  for 
by  Mr.  F.  Ewart  296, 

Revolution,  Italian,  its  cause  and  character, 
article  on  150  to  189— allied  to  Revolution  of 
1793.  T58 — its  object  to  set  religion  on  one 
side  178— will  never  rest  in  present  state 
187. 

Revolution,  new  position  of,  in  present  age  152 — 
from  what  causes  arisen  in  Papal  States 
152. 

Rhodes,  William  Barnes,  his  career  1 18— extract 
from  his  works  119. 

Ricaioli,  Baron,  insolent  address  of,  to  the  Epis- 
copate 159. 
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Bight,  Tenant,  extract  on  491  to  496. 

Robinson,  Canon,  his  history  of  St.  Thomas, 
animated  by  personal  dislike  258— his  attack 

.  on  work  of  (^anon  Morris  259— his  unfair 
translation  of  St.  Thomas'  speech  260. 

Jtomagna,  the,  violence  used  in,  to  obtain  votes 
for  Sardinia  156-  lavish  expenditure  in  183. 

Eome,  old  autaffonist  to  revolution  T51 — superior 
to  Berlin  in  number  of  schools  173— miserable 
condition  of,  at  close  of  sixth  century  233 — 
restored  by  influences  of  the  Popes  234. 

Rotten  Row,  Japanese  413. 

iiU'7io,.Count,  lecture  by,  reported  448. 

Russell,  Mr.,  pamphlet  of,  on  education  of  Catho- 
lic pauper  children  302. 


Saints,  women,  influence  of,  in  affairs  of  the 

Church  227. 
Saxton,  Sir  Charles,  letter  to,  from  Duke  of 

Wellington  on  bribing  Irish  Press  518. 
Scenery,  beauties  of,  not  appreciated  by  all  per- 
sons 532. 
Scepticism,  philosophical  377— Interval  of,  useful 

in  Greece  20, 
/Sc/w/ars,  referred  to  by  Bacon,  names  of,  not 

known  339.^^- 
Srhools  day,  Catholic,  workhouse  children  in 

some  cases  might  be  sent  to  292. 
School,  Eleatic,  philosophers  of  18. 
. -,  Industrial,  regulation  of,  for  register- 
ing religion  of  children  305. 

,  Kirkdale  Industrial,  liberal  regulations 

of,  283— laws  with  regard  to  Catholic  inmates 
284— do  not  prevent  proselytizing  285. 

,  Metropolitan  District,  statistics  of  295— 

not  affected  by  orders  of  Poor  Law  Board  as 
to  the  registration  of  children's  religion  299  — 
system  of  Proselytism  carried  on  by  299— dis- 
crepancy of  Act  authorising  establishment  of 
306. 
School,  Saxon,  at  Rome,  account  of  256- 

,  workhouse,  use  of  Protestant  books  in 

289. 
Science,  philological  pursued  by  Roger  Bacon, 
325. 

,  real,   cannot  be  in  contradiction  with 

Revelation  51— modern  theories  of,  not  con- 
sistent with  Mosaic  narrative  51- 
Science,  theological,  works  on,  should  be  written 

in  Latin  357. 
Section,  19th,  of  Poor  Law  Act,  reasons  in  favour 
of  315— interpretation  of,  opposed  to  religious 
freedom  315. 
Selection,  instinctive,  among  animals,  the  cause 
of  varieties  of  species  57 — process  of  different 
as  exercised  by  nature  or  man  74. 
Settlers.  European, in  Japan,  licentious,  conduct 

of  404. 
Shakespeare,  numerous  characters  of,  well  known 

108. 
Shaw,  Catherine,  death  of  480— suicide  of  dis- 
covered 481. 
Shaw,  William,  story  of  480— executed  481— 

innocence  of  discovered  482. 
Sheridan,  Mr.,  motion  of,  to  enquire  into  state 

of  Ireland  523— extract  from  speech  of  522. 
Signals,  telegraphic,  established  in  Japan  407. 
Sismondi,  extract   from    on    condition    of   the 

Campagna  in  middle  ages  247- 
»Smar<.  Christopher,  life  of  109— his  madness  no 

—extract  from  1 10. 
JSinith,  James  and  Horace,  their  writings  izz. 
Socialism,  most  Strongly  opposed  by  the  Church 
165. 


Sophism,  result  of,  reaction  from  mysticism 
19- 

Sovereign,  every,  should  seek  to  save  the  souls 
of  his  subjects  92. 

Species,  Darwin's  origin  of,  article  on'50  to  81. 

Species,  may  be  considered  in  animals,  only 
strongly  marked  varieties  71— sterility  of,  not 
proved  71. 

Spirit,  revolutionary,  spread  of,  among  upper 
classes  in  Italy  T79. 

Spiritualism,  degenerating  In  present  age  34— 
modern  followers  of  34. 

Sponsors,  power  of,  to  determine  religion  of 
orphan  children  304— available  in  cases  of 
mixed  marriages  304. 

Star,  Morning,  extract  from  448. 

States,  confederation  of,  in  Italy,  abandoned 
171. 

Statutes,  all  on  same  subject,  according  to  Com- 
mon Law  to  be  interpreted  together  453— In 
most  cases  to  be  construed  liberally  454— how 
far  admitting  of  codification  454. 

Stevens,  George  Alexander,  originator  of  mono- 
logical  entertainments  114. 

Stewart,  Robert,  case  of  490. 

Stone,  Rev.  W.,  application  of,  to  Board  of 
Guardians  to  remove  Catholic  Children 
292. 

Studii,  compendium,  comprised  in  volume  edited 
by  Mr.  Brewer,  339— resembles  in  character 
other  works  of  Bacon  339— posterior  to  them 
340— extract  from  340  and  341. 

Summa,  of  St.  Thomas,  not  model  of  arrange- 
ment for  theology  366— plan  of  not  followed 
by  theologians  366— merits  of  not  dependent 
on  method  367— high  authority  of  in  Church 
368— triple  divisions  of  368. 

Sun,  worship  of,  leading  idea  of  all  mythology 
16. 

System,  elective,  in  Ireland,  open  to  Influence 
512. 

System,  English  Workhouse,  proposals  for  re- 
medying 290. 

,  no    human,  can  maintain  its    ground 

among  men  435. 

,  religion;*,  can  be  modified  but  not  created 

by  circumstances  29. 

,  reproductive  in  animals,  causes  influenc- 
ing not  known  61. 

— — ,  different  religious,  points  of  resem- 
blance between  do  not  imply  common  origin 
10. 

Tails,  theory  on  64. 

Teachers  Pupil,  should  be  chosen  without  re- 
gard to  religion  284. 

Telescope,  theory  of,  laid  down  by  Roger  Bacoa 
344. 

Tenants,  rights  of,  considered  493. 

Thames,  evenings  on,  by  Kenelm  Digby,  Article 
on  526  to  533 — name  of  suitable  to  contents 
526— extract  from  528  — style  of  discussion 

533- 

river,  simple  enjoyments  of  526. 

Theodosius,  codex  of,  l)ears  witness  of  the  deso- 
late condition  of  Roman  lands  before  tempo- 
ral sovereignty  of  the  Popes  234- 

Theologians,  scholastic,  number  of  in  age  of 
Roger  Bacon  318. 

Theology,  must  be  considered  a  science  359— 
works  on  must  be  written  in  Latin  360 -can- 
not be  changed  in  substance  361— connection 
of  with  philosophy  370. 

Theory,  inductive,  known  to  the  schoolmen  350 
-  familiar  to  Roger  Bacon  350. 


INDEX. 


561 


Ties,  family,  strengthened  by  Christianity  99 
— Catliolics  ^falsely  accused  of  neglecting 
100. 

Times  newspaper,  its  praises  of  Cavour  32— 
extract  from  32— its  language  only  wortliy  of 
contempt  34— extract  from  96. 

Ting  Na?,  large  Cattiolic  establishment  at, 
described  in  Narrative  of  Mr.  Oliphiint  44. 

Trail  Mr.,  letters  to,  from  Duke  of  Wellington 
500. 

Tom  Thumb,  by  Fielding,  good  specimen  of 
burlesque  118  — derived  from  liombastes 
Furioso  118. 

Translation,  inaccuracy  of  in  mediaeval  times 
commented  on  by  Bacon  34.5,  346. 

Transmigration,  doctrine  of,  prevalent  in  Egypt 
22. 

Treaty,  Japanese,  stipulations  of  410— import- 
ance of  410— accepted  from  necessity  421. 

Trent,  Council  of,  no  provision  made  by  for 
trunsliiting  Canons  and  Decrees  362. 

Trials,  Old  Bailey,  cases  of  unj  ust  punishment 
contained  in  490. 

Ti-icks,  inlierited  in  dogs  66. 

Truth,  Moral,  essential  characteristics  of  381  — 
relating  to  God  391— diflScult  to  be  compre- 
hended 392 — theories  on  considered  393,  394 
—objections  to  theory  on,  answered  396— 
natural  rule  of  399. 

— —  necessary  380  —  identity  of  with  the 
Divine  Nature  cannot  be  understood  380. 

Tsong,  Agatha,  martyrdom  of  41. 

Tuscany,  reckless  expenditure  in  179. 

Tyborne,  Article  on  534  to  539— martyrdoms  at 
little  known  534. 

and  who  went  thither  in  the  days  of 

Queen  Elizabeth,  work  by  Miss  Taylor  534 — 
brevity  of.  535— merits  of  as  novel  535— story 
of  535— extract  from  538— merits  of  539. 

Union,  Bermondsey,  refusal  of,  to  permit  Catho- 
lic children  under  their  charge  to  be  trans- 
,ferred  to  Catholic  institutions  292. 

Union,  Irisli,  effect  of,  on  people  503 — consi- 
dered as  boon  by  many  Catholics  504— disap- 
pointing effects  of  505. 
—  — ,  Stepney,  unfair  conduct  of  its  Board  of 
Guardians  309— letter  written  by  Board  su- 
its proceedings  contrary  to  Poor  Law  Board 
309. 

Use,  effect  of,  in  producing  variety  of  species 
62. 

Vtdas,  the,  definition  contained  in,  of  the  Deity 

II. 
Veiiians,  warlike  character  of  23T. 
Vico,    account    of,    by  Mr.  Heron  470— little 

known  in  England  47:— his  theory  on  civili- 
zation of  nations  471. 
Victor  Emanuel,  his  method  for  obtaining  votes 

in  Tuscany  155— drawn  on  by  revolutionary 

party  164. 
Villiers,  Mr.,  deputation  290— his  attempt  to 

disclaim    responsibility    of  August     Order 

313. 


Ward,  Wra.  G.,  Work  on  Nature  and  Grace,  by 
351— well  known  In  Catholic  world  351 — 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology,  352-  pursues 
theological  studies  352 — reasons  of,  for  writ- 
ing work  in  English  363— work  of  philosophi- 
cal not  theological  363. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  composure  hi  all  affairs 
of  life  498— his  attention  to  distribution  of 
places  499— not  bigoted  towards  Catholics 
501— supposed  to  favourCatholic  claims  when 
member  of  Parliament  501— his  directness  of 
purpose  502 — his  party  not  looked  on  with  fa- 
vour by  Irish  Catholics  506— his  letters  offering 
bribes  508— his  letters  to  Charles  Long  on 
election  business  510— his  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  511— to  Lord  Wellesley  511— to 
Lord  Hawkesbury  512— to  Mr.  Trail  514 — 
leaves  for  Copenhagen  513— his  bribery  trans- 
actions 514— his  letter  to  Sir  C  Saxton  Sis- 
acts  entirely  for  his  own  party  S15— his  opmion 
on  landlord  oppression  in  Ireland  S'^ — his 
exertions  to  fortify  Ireland  against  French 
invasion  517— reports  interview  with  Lord 
Fingal  521 — advises  against  concession  to 
Catholics  522 — harsh  government  in  Ii  eland 
524— his  policy  not  calculated  to  promote 
union  with  England  525. 

,  civil  correspondence  of, article  on  497  to 

520. 

William  IV.,  19th  section  of,  interpreted  by 
order  of  l^oor  Law  Board  303 — careless  draw- 
ing up  of  303. 

Wives,  Japanese,  noted  for  their  virtue  419— 
punishable  for  infidelity  by  death  421. 

WatUns,  case  of,  in  Bermondsey  Union  291. 

Wolcot,  Dr.,  John,  known  as  Peter  Pindar 
120. 

Women,  Japanese,  customs  of  419. 

Workhouses,  question  of,  not  J^ufflciently  at- 
tended to  27c — does  not  receive  fair  investiga- 
tions 270— Protestant  inmates  of,  receive  in- 
crease of  religious  comfort  271— lieligious 
liberty  in  Ireland  provided  for  by  law  273 — 
Protestantizing  influence  of  our  Catholic  in- 
mates 272 — Differences  of  discipline  in,  as  re- 
gards religious  liberty  of  inmates  276— guar- 
dians of  bound  to  see  all  Catholic  inmates 
hear  Mass  on  Sundays  280. 

Works,  public,  must  be  proportioned  to  strength 
of  government,  by  which  they  are  undertaken 
237- 

Writers,  anonymous,  dangerous  powers  of 
145. 

,  Catholic,  divided  into  two  classes  on 

moral  obligation  398. 

,  humorous  in   England,  number  of 

128. 

Works,  Philosophical,  want  of  in  English  litera- 
ture 364. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  success  of  missions  of,  in 
Japan  403— acknowledged  by  Mr.  Oliphaut 
403. 

Zarettini,  incorruptible  conduct  of  156— his 
murder  156. 
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